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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2ythe  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  i.  The  Method  in  the  Subject,  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


ON  TEACHING  READING. 


The  writer  believes  that  in  too  many  of 
our  schools  not  enough  attention  is  given  to 
the  established  rules  of  expression  in  good 
oral  reading.  The  general  disapproval 
of  the  inartistic  performances  of  "  elo- 
cutionists" has  caused  a  re-action  against 
the  study  of  expression  in  reading  that 
must  be  deplored.  There  is  no  part  of 
any  common  school  program  that  offers  so 
great  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  child's  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  the 
reading  class.  Too  many  teachers  disre- 
gard these,  and  limit  their  efforts  to  the 
apprehension  by  the  pupil  of  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

It  is  too  true  that  many  women  and  men 
who  have  little  of  the  artistic  sense,  either 
by  nature  or  by  cultivation,  take  a  few  les- 
sons of  some  professor  of  oratory  and  im- 
mediately take  to  the  public  rostrum  and 
proceed  to  "tear  passions  to  tatters  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings."  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  young  women 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  they 
do  not  comprehend,  which  they  do  in  a  style 
as  faulty  as  is  their  comprehension.  One's 
sympathy  for  the  performer  in  her  strained 
and  unnatural  contortions  of  body  and 
voice,  makes  any  feelings  of  pleasure  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  impossible,  and  he 
leaves  the  exhibition  wearied  and  disgusted. 
These  people  would  fain  appear  to  be  mas- 
ters of  the  highest  of  all  the  arts  when  they 
are  capable  of  neither  the  thought  nor  the 
feeling  which  they  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
press. The  elocutionist,  as  a  rule,  follows 
a  "sorry  trade."    He  offends  the  good 


taste  of  the  cultured,  and  is  unable  to  com- 
mand the  interest  of  the  uncultu-ed. 

But  his  deserved  failure  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  neglecting  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  good  expression  in  children,  along  with 
a  taste  for  good  reading.  We  have  spoken 
in  former  articles  of  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion to  teachers  given  by  Mr.  Mark  Bailey 
in  the  Appleton  Series  of  Readers.  We 
believe  that  nothing  more  helpful  to  teach- 
ers in  general  has  ever  been  published. 

It  is  our  object  to  call  attention  at  this 
time  to  some  fundamental  rules  of  expres- 
sion which  he  lays  down. 

Important  ideas  can  be  emphasized  by 
speaking  the  words  with  more  force,  or  by 
prolonging  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  words, 
or  by  a  pause  before  pronouncing  the  word. 
But  the  most  effective  and  pleasing  variety 
of  expression  is  given  by  the  skillful  use  of 
slides  of  the  voice.  There  are  upward,  and 
downward,  and  compound  slides. 

The  downward  slide  is  the  emphasis  ap- 
propriate to  positive,  certain,  or  determined 
ideas. 

Doubtful,  undetermined,  negative  ideas 
are  given  prominence  by  the  rising  slide. 

Irony  and  sarcasm  employ  the  double, 
or  compound  slide,  which  is  a  combination 
of  these  two. 

The  Psalm  of  Life  is  a  good  piece  to 
study  to  note  the  difference  in  emphasis 
between  negative  and  positive  ideas. 

"  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream; 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 
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Here  the  first  two  lines  contain  negative 
ideas,  or  rather,  the  entire  thought  of  these 
lines  is  not  a  positive  one,  and  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  by  the  upward  slide  of  the 
voice  at  "dream."  But  the  last  two  lines 
express  two  positive  thoughts.  The  one  is 
that  a  slumbering  soul  is  a  dead  soul;  and 
the  other,  that  things  are  not  what  they 
seem  to  be  in  our  dreams.  Practice  read- 
ing this  until  these  two  kinds  of  thoughts 
receive  their  proper  slides  naturally  and 
agreeably. 

"Life  is  real;  life  is  earnest; 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 
•Dust  thou  art  to  dust  returnest' 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

Here  all  four  of  the  thoughts  are  posi- 
tive and  certain.  The  falling  inflection  is 
the  natural  expression  for  each. 

"  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destiny  and  way; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to  day." 

In  this,  the  first  thought  is  brought  in 
contrast  with  the  second.  The  second  is 
the  positively  affirmative,  the  first  is  the 
relatively  negative; — it  is  not  this,  but  it  is 
that. 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  Meeting, 

And  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

In  this  there  are  three  positive  thoughts, 
and  each  one  should  receive  the  falling  slide. 
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"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  — 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife." 

Here,  again,  the  first  thought  is  con- 
trasted with  the  second  and  is  relatively 
negative.  The  rising  slide  belongs  to  "cat- 
tle," and  the  falling  to  "strife." 

"  Trust  no  future  howe'er  pleasant; 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead: 
Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o'crhcad." 

In  this  there  are  three  positive  thoughts 
and  each  should  receive  the  falling  slide. 

This  illustrates  the  kind  of  study  that 
will  enable  one  to  determine  where  these 
rules  of  expression  apply. 

It  is  not  possible  to  learn  to  read  by  rule, 
and  yet  a  knowledge  of  general  rules  will 
greatly  aid  in  acquiring  the  art  of  proper 
expression. 

There  are  some  general  rules  which  all 
good  readers  observe,  because  they  are  the 
natural  or  artistic  way  of  expressing  the 
idea.  The  Delsarte  system,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  universally  true,  is  simply  the  formula- 
tion of  the  rules  which  the  freest  and  most 
spiritual  natures  follow  in  giving  expression 
to  ideas.  That  it  may  be  natural  for  some 
clown  to  violate  these  rules  is  no  reason 
why  the  laws  followed  by  these  higher 
natures  should  not  be  known  and  obeyed. 
"Natural"  means  that  which  is  true.  The 
instinctive  utterances  of  ignorance  are  no 
true  canons  of  art. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


PROF.  Li  B.  AVERY,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 

IV. 


EX.  XV. — SPEAKING-TUBES. 

If  the  sound  impulse  can  be  kept  from 
going  out  by  directing  its  force  in  one  di- 
rection, the  intensity  in  that  line  is  greatly 
increased,  but  the  loudness  in  all  other  di- 
rections is  correspondingly  decreased.  We 
put  the  hands  to  the  mouth  inhalooing  for 
this  reason.  The  principle  is  shown  in  the 
speaking  trumpet.  It  is  best  exhibited  in 
speaking  tubes,  through  which  conversa- 
tion can  be  carried  on  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. Speaking  tubes  can  be  made  of 
writing  paper  by  making  rolls  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  securing  them  with 
paste.  These  can  be  fitted  together  like 
stovepipe  and  pasted.  An  elbow  can  be 
made  by  cutting  an  angle  out  of  a  joint, 
bending  it  till  the  edges  meet,  and  pasting 


paper  over  the  joint.  This  pipe  can  be 
suspended  in  paper  loops  and  run  from  one 
room  to  another. 

In  making  simple  apparatus,  many  hands, 
if  well  directed,  make  light  work. 

EX.   XVI.  VIBRATIONS. 

Tie  one  end  of  a  rubber  string  to  a  nail, 
and,  holding  it  taut  with  one  hand,  pluck 
the  string  and  note  how  its  elasticity  causes 
it  to  vibrate.  Hold  it  more  and  more  taut 
and  see  if  you  can  observe  any  effect  on 
swiftness  of  vibration.  If  you  now  shorten 
the  string  by  taking  hold  of  it  near  the  nail 
and  repeat  the  experiment,  you  can  obtain 
a  musical  tone.  Find  what  effect  a  greater 
tension  has  upon  the  pitch  of  the  tone. 
What  effect  has  shortening  the  cord  upon 
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the  pitch,  keeping  the  tension  the  same? 
Each  vibration  of  the  cord  must  condense 
the  air  in  front  of  it  and  send  out  a  con- 
densation as  the  bursting  of  the  bag  did. 
These  condensations  go  out  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  in  quick  succession.  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  drum  of  the  ear 
now? 

EX.  XVII. — SONOMETER  NODES. 

Construct  a  sonometer  as  follows: 
Place  a  screw  in  a  side  edge  of  a  table 
or  the  end  of  a  board  the  width  of  a  table. 
To  it  fasten  a  string,  preferably  linen  twine 
or  fish  line.  Let  the  string  run  across  the 
table.  Place  under  it  two  bridges,  or  three- 
cornered  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  in  what- 
ever way  they  lie  an  edge  will  be  up.  Let 
one  of  these  be  at  each  side  of  the  table. 
The  length  of  the  vibrating  string  will  then 
be  the  distance  between  these  bridges. 
Attach  a  weight  to  the  further  end  of  the 
string,  or  the  tension  can  be  regulated  by 
the  hand,  and  quite  exactly  if  a  cheap 
spring  balance — obtainable  at  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents — be  used  to  communicate 
the  tension. 

With  this  determine  the  effect  of  tension 
upon  pitch.  Touch  the  cord  in  the  middle 
with  a  feather,  or  with  the  finger-nail,  and 
pluck  one  of  the  segments.  Remove  the 
feather  while  the  cord  still  vibrates,  and 
note  that  the  tone  is  an  octave  lower. 
What  has  the  length  of  the  string  to  do 
with  pitch?  Try  different  lengths.  To  find 
what  points  of  the  string  vibrate  most,  and 
what  vibrate  least,  make  riders  by  splitting 
pieces  of  paper  nearly  their  whole  length, 
and  so  that  when  placed  astride  the  string 
they  will  just  reach  the  table.  Where  the 
string  vibrates  they  will  be  thrown  off  vio- 
lently. Now  divide  the  stringinto  segments 
by  holding  a  feather  upon  the  string  just 
one-third  the  length  of  the  string  from  one 
bridge.  Pluck  the  string  in  the  middle  of 
the  smaller  segment,  and  note  the  evidence 
given  by  the  riders  as  to  whether  the  two- 
thirds  segment  vibrates  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts.  One  of  the  best  possible  sonome- 
ters is  a  violin  or  guitar. 

EX.  XVIII. — TO  OBSERVE  VIBRATIONS. 

Although  vibrations  of  sounding  bodies 
are  too  swift  to  be  observed  directly,  we 
can  easily  show  that  sounding  bodies  are 
vibrating.  Hold  a  sounding  tuning  fork 
or  a  ringing  bell  against  a  piece  of  paper, 
against  the  face, in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  water,  and  note  the  effect.  In  so  far  as 
possible  try  the  same  conditions  with  a 


rubber  cord.  Touch  the  cord  while  sound- 
ing and  note  the  effect. 

EX.  XIX. — SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SAVARTI  WHEEL. 

Select  a  book  whose  cover  is  finely  and 
regularly  creased  or  corrugated.  Run  the 
finger  nail  over  it  and  a  shrill  tone  will  be 
produced.  Note  the  effect  on  the  pitch  of 
varying  the  speed.  What  produces  the 
tone?  Why  does  a  circular  saw  give  out 
a  musical  tone?  The  pitch  is  higher  on 
beginning  to  saw  a  log  than  near  the  end. 
Why? 

EX.  XX.  NODAL  LINES. 

Remove  the  end  from  a  pasteboard  box 
and  replace  the  cover.  Scatter  upon  the 
cover  dry  sand,  emery,  or  powder.  Now 
sing  tones  of  varying  pitch  into  the  open 
end  and  note  the  nodal  lines;  i.  e.,  the 
lines  of  no  motion,  by  seeing  where  the 
sand  lies  still.  Where  the  box  vibrates 
with  the  voice  the  sand  is  violently  agi- 
tated, as  the  riders  were  in  experiment  17 
when  not  at  a  node. 

EX.  XXI. — SYMPATHETIC  VIBRATIONS. 

Sing  near  a  violin  the  same  tone  made 
by  one  of  the  strings.  Stop  and  notice  that 
the  string  has  taken  up  the  tone  and  con- 
tinues it.  Pluck  the  string,  and  then  sud- 
denly stop  the  vibration  of  the  string  by 
holding  it.  The  tone  continues  to  come 
from  the  box,  or  body,  of  the  instrument. 
The  air  within  was  vibrating  with  it.  This 
gives  the  beautiful  quality  to  the  violin 
tone. 

EX.  XXII. — RESONANCE. 

Obtain  some  wide-mouthed  bottles  and 
sing  a  clear  tone  into  one,  changing  the 
pitch  until  a  tone  is  found  to  which  it  an- 
swers. If  the  bottle  be  too  tall,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  make  a  low  enough  tone. 
In  such  a  case,  fill  it  partly  full  of  water. 
This  makes  a  shorter  body  of  air.  The 
bottle  seems  to  strengthen  the  tone  by  its 
own  voice.  Note  how  the  vibration  of  the 
bottle  can  be  felt  the  moment  the  reso- 
nance is  heard.  Whistle  by  blowing  across 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  tone  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  to 
which  it  answered.  Note  how  certain 
tones  of  the  organ  make  the  building  vi- 
brate with  it. 

EX.  XXIII. — MANOMETRIC  FLAME. 

Fold  a  paper  into  the  form  of  a  cone 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end, 
and  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  inch  at  the  small 
end.     Secure  it  with  paste,  mucilage,  or 
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the  white  of  egg.  Using  this  as  a  mouth- 
piece, hold  the  small  end  near  to,  and  al- 
most in  the  base  of  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Sing  a  strong  low  tone  of  varying  pitch 
into  the  mouth  piece,  being  careful  not  to 
blow  into  it.  View  the  reflected  image 
of  tli is  flame  in  a  small  hand  mirror,  moved 
very  swiftly  back  and  forth  behind  the 
flame.  A  notched  band  will  be  seen  show- 
ing the  wavering  or  vibrating  of  the  flame. 
The  lower  the  tone,  the  wider  the  notches. 

EX.  XXIV. — PITCH  AFFECTED   BY  A  MOVING 
SOURCE. 

From  such  a  course  of  experiments  we 
learn  that  a  musical  tone  is  produced  by 
regular  vibrations  that  reach  the  drum  of 
the  ear  by  means  of  pulsations  formed  in 
the  air,  and  the  faster  the  vibrations,  the 
higher  the  pitch.  Now  if  a  vibrating 
source  of  sound  be  approaching  the  ob- 
server, the  space  between  succeeding  pul- 
sations must  be  less  than  if  it  were  stand- 
ing still;  more  pulsations  must  reach  the 
ear  in  a  given  time,  and  the  sound  will  be 
correspondingly  higher.  If  a  vibrating 
source  of  sound  be  receding  the  tone  will, 
for  a  like  reason,  be  pitched  lower  than  if 
it  were  standing  still.  This  is  perhaps  most 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  passing  of  a 
swift  train  with  ringing  bell  or  a  whistle, 
especially  if  the  observer  be  moving  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

EX.  XXV. — CONDUCTION — AIR,  IRON,  WATER. 

Note  the  time  elapsing  between  the  fir- 
ing of  a  gun  and  the  hearing  of  the  report, 
the  striking  of  an  ax  or  hammer  and  the 
hearing  of  the  blow,  the  escape  of  steam 
from  the  distant  whistle  and  the  sound,  the 
sight  of  the  lightning  flash  and  the  thunder 
clap.  Which  travels  faster,  sound  or  light? 
Notice  a  long  procession  keeping  step  with 
a  band  at  the  head.  An  observer  at  the 
side  sees  that  the  feet  move  in  succession 
from  front  to  rear.  Those  at  the  rear  do 
not  keep  step  with  the  band  though  they 
do  with  the  music  as  they  hear  it.  Let  one 
at  a  distance  upon  the  railway  track  strike 
the  rail  with  a  stone  or  piece  of  iron.  Note 
the  time  elapsing  before  the  sound  reaches 
the  observer.  Two  distinct  reports  are 
heard,  one  through  the  rail  and  one  through 
the  air.  Compare  the  times.  In  the  same 
way  two  pieces  of  stone  may  be  hit  to- 
gether under  water  and  the  conductive 
power  of  water  noticed. 

EX.  XXVI. — CONDUCTION — WOOD. 

Lay  a  watch  upon  a  long  table  or  board 
and  cover  it  till  its  ticking  ceases  to  be 


heard.  Place  the  ear  close  upon  the  board 
at  the  farther  end  and  the  ticking  becomes 
distinct.    What  conducts  the  pulsation? 

EX.  XXVII.  CONDUCTION — HONES  OF  HEAD. 

The  bones  of  the  head  carry  sound  pul- 
sations also.  Hold  a  ticking  watch  against 
the  upper  teeth.  The  audiphone  consists 
of  an  elastic,  resonant,  fan-shaped  rubber 
instrument  that  is  placed  against  the  upper 
teeth  and  the  sound  vibrations  are  carried 
through  the  bones  of  the  head  to  the  inner 
ear.  Many  deaf  persons  are  enabled  to 
hear  by  the  use  of  it. 

EX.  XXVIII. — CONDUCTION — COTTON  TWINE. 

Tie  strings  to  the  two  ends  of  an  iron 
poker.  Suspend  the  poker,  winding  the 
strings  around  the  fingers  and  pressing 
them  into  the  ears.  Now  strike  the  poker 
with  a  stone.  What  carries  the  sound  to 
the  ears.  Instead  of  a  poker  any  solid 
piece  of  metal,  as  a  silver  fork,  may  be 
used  with  a  single  string. 


EX.  XXIX. — PHONOGRAPH. 

Obtain  a  lamp  chimney.  Over  one  end 
paste  tightly  a  piece  of  writing  paper, 
cutting  the  edges  and  overlapping  them. 
Obtain  a  two — or  three — inch  piece  of  fine 
wire.  Form  one  end  into  a  little  circle  to 
aid  in  sealing  it  to  the  paper.  Hold  this 
coiled  end  upon  the  center  of  the  paper 
diaphragm  and  drop  upon  it  a  bit  of  hot 
sealing  wax.  Place  this  piece  of  apparatus 
upon  a  table  or  board,  and  wire  or  tie  it  to 
it,  raising  the  open  end  to  a  slight  angle 
that  it  may  make  a  more  convenient  mouth 
piece.  Pass  a  piece  of  window  glass 
through  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
thus  covering  in  with  a  film  of  smoke — the 
thinner  the  better.  Place  this  under  the 
bent  end  of  the  wire  so  that  its  surface 
shall  be  lightly  scratched  as  the  glass  is 
drawn  along.  Sing  a  low  tone  into  the 
mouth-piece,  and  while  so  doing,  draw  the 
glass  swiftly  under  the  wire,  and  the  line 
made  will  be  wavy.  What  must  be  the 
condition  of  the  diaphragm  to  cause  these 
waves?  Sing  a  tone  an  octave  higher, 
drawing  the  glass  with  the  same  movement 
as  before.  The  waves  will  be  more  numer- 
ous and  finer.    What  does  this  indicate? 
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The  metal  diaphragm  in  the  telephone 
vibrates  in  this  manner  when  a  tone  is 
made  near  it,  and  makes  a  corresponding 
wavering  in  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
near  which  it  is  placed.  This  produces  a 
similar  wavering  in  the  electric  current 
which  passes  around  it.  This  produces  a 
wavering  in  the  strength  of  all  the  other 


magnets  in  the  circuit  and  a  corresponding 
vibration  in  the  metal  diaphragms  near 
them,  and  the  sound  is  reproduced. 

The  phonograph  registers  these  wavy 
lines  in  tin-foil,  and  by  making  the  wire  go 
over  the  same  path  again  reproduces  the 
vibrations  in  the  diaphragm  and  so  the 
sound  is  reproduced. 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 


Mrs.  Ward  says  of  her  hero,  Robert  Els- 
mere,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  much  given 
to  crazes.  The  same,  we  take  it,  can  be 
truly  affirmed  of  grown  up  boys  who  are 
earnest  lovers  of  progress,  but  who  have 
been  seized  by  an  idea  and  are  dom- 
inated by  it.  By  and  by  they  come  into  a 
mastery  of  this  idea  and  reduce  it  to  its 
subordinate  place  of  service  where  it  be- 
longs. It  is  then  seen  as  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  important  and  valuable  when  prop- 
erly related  to  the  other  ideas  of  its  group, 
but  valuable  only  when  thus  related. 

Gymnastics,  kindergarten,  manual  train- 
ing, patriotism,  moral  instruction,  intellec- 
tual training,  teaching  literature,  each 
names  an  idea  that  has  been  or  is  being 
lifted  into  commanding  importance  by  the 
Robert  Elsmeres  who  seek  the  betterment 
of  the  educational  processes  of  children. 
Our  educational  progress  is  slow  and  they 
wish  to  hasten  it  by  giving  more  emphasis 
to  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  neglected, 
and  as  they  devote  themselves  to  their 
chosen  idea,  it  grows  and  expands  until 
what  was  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand 
comes  to  fill  the  entire  educational  firma- 
ment. This  is  always  the  case  when  a  peo- 
ple are  in  a  stage  of  growth.  When  they 
begin  to  decay,  ideas  crystalize  into  fixed 
forms,  and  the  form  becomes  superior  to 
the  substance.  Education  is  a  growing 
idea  in  America,  and  prophets  are  crying 
"Lo  here"  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 
This  is  good,  and  it  should  fill  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  education  with  rejoicing,  for 
out  of  this  bedlam  of  prophetic  voices  is 
slowly  emerging  an  educational  doctrine 
that  will  stand  "four-square  to  every  wind 
that  blows." 

The  formal  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the 
schools  by  converting  the  American  flag 
into  a  sort  of  fetich  is  the  latest  craze. 

Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch,  auditor  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has 
recently  published  a  volume  detailing  with 
great  minuteness  the  different  uses  to  be 


made  of  the  flag  as  (1)  "Badge  of  Citizen- 
ship;" (2)  "The  Scholar's  Flag;"  (3)  "The 
Class  Flag;"  (4)  "The  School  Flag;"  (5) 
"The  Signal  Flag;"  and  describes  with 
much  attention  to  details  the  different 
badges  of  citizenship  for  scholars,  teach- 
ers, and  principals,  and  gives  several  pages 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  different  classes  of  flags 
and  badges  named  above.  (We  should  have 
stated  that  this  volume  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pages  it  devoted  to  "Emotional 
Patriotism."  Another  volume  is  to  be  pub- 
lished, the  title  of  which  will  be  "Intellec- 
tual Patriotism.") 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  mode 
of  procedure  of  "The  salutation  of  the 
Class  -Flag  by  the  Assembled  School  at  the 
Morning  Exercises." 

At  the  morning  exercises,  when  the  Class  Flag, 
borne  by  the  standard-bearer,  and  escorted  by  the 
color-guard,  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled school,  it  is  to  be  saluted  by  the  scholars  in 
the  manner  following: 

The  nine  o'clock  signal  for  the  assembling  of  the 
school  in  its  assembly-room  having  been  given,  the 
scholars  massed  in  the  adjacent  halls  and  passages, 
march  by  music  to  their  respective  places,  and  be- 
ing seated,  the  first  duty  in  order,  namely,  the  morn- 
ing salutation  of  the  Principal  by  the  whole  body 
of  pupils,  is  performed. 

Immediately  thereafter,  at  a  signal  on  the  bell 
from  the  Principal,  the  standard  bearer,  with  the  flag 
unfurled,  accompanied  by  the  color-guard  marching 
behind  him — they  having  previously  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  Principal's  platform — advances 
with  the  guard  to  the  open  space  directly  in  front 
of  the  Principal's  desk,  and  takes  up  a  position  fac- 
ing the  school;  the  color-guard  being  equally  dis- 
posed on  either  side  of  the  colors  on  aline  with  the 
color-bearer,  elbows  gently  touching. 

If  there  should  be  in  the  school  either  a  boy  or 
girl  who  can  drum,  or  play  on  the  fife,  the  bugle, 
the  horn,  or  the  cornet,  I  would  have  them  present 
to  assist  in  the  ceremony,  in  this  wise: 

At  the  moment  that  the  color-bearer  and  guard 
take  up  their  temporary  position  at  the  left  of  the 
Principal's  platform,  the  drummer,  or  wind  instru- 
ment player,  will  assume  a  corresponding  position 
on  the  right  of  the  platform,  and  upon  the  signal  to 
advance  being  given,  will  move  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  take  a  position  facing  the  school,  on 
the  right  of  the  guard  and  two  paces  distant  there- 
from. 
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Thereupon,  at  a  second  signal,  the  whole  school 
will  rise,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  until  the  utmost 
stillness  reigns,  at  the  command,  "Sa/ute  the /l~ig/" 
given  by  the  Principal  in  a  deliberate  manner,  each 
scholar — raising  the  extended  right  hand  to  the 
forehead  (palm  down),  in  unison  with  a  like  move- 
ment by  the  Principal— will  salute  the  flag  in  mili- 
tary fashion. 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  salute,  the  standard-bearer 
will  slowly  and  gracefully  dip  the  colors,  while  the 
drummer  beats  three  long  rolls  or  the  wind  instru- 
ment player  performs  a  flourish. 

In  making  the  salute  the  hand  should  not  drop 
from  the  forehead  until  the  music  has  ceased;  the 
hand  of  each  scholar  falling  in  unison  with  that  of 
the  Principal.  Following  the  principles  of  Delsarte, 
the  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  making  this 
salute  should  be  on  easy  and  graceful  lines.  I  rec- 
ommend that  Principals  study  this  point  and  have 
the  scholars  practice  this  motion  with  these  princi- 
ples in  view. 

By  this  act  the  school  acknowledges  its  loyal  alle- 
giance to  the  authority  of,  and  signifies  its  profound 
respect  for  the  American  Nation,  of  which  the  star- 
spangled  banner  is  the  visible  emblem  and  symbol. 

Another  signal,  and  the  scholars  resume  their 
seats;  the  Standard-bearer,  with  the  flag  displayed, 
guard  and  music  remaining  in  their  places  during 
the  remainder  of  the  exercises;  at  the  close  of  which 
the  music  retires,  while  the  guard — in  accordance 
with  military  courtesy — accompanies  the  colors  to 
the  door  of  the  class-ro  jm  where  they  are  to  remain 
through  the  day.  To  avoid  the  fatigue  ineident  to 
carrying  the  flag  during  the  progress  of  the  exer- 
cises, the  lower  end  of  the  flag-staff  will  be  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  floor,  the  staff  being  held  vertical  by 
the  right  hand  of  the  color  bearer. 

At  the  close  of  the  school-day  it  will  be  the  last 
duty  of  the  color-bearer  to  roll  the  flag  on  its  staff, 
place  it  in  its  cover  to  protect  it  from  dust  and  injury, 
and  then  put  it  in  some  place  of  security  prepared 
for  it. 

The  same  admirable  minuteness  extends 
to  all  the  other  numerous  uses  to  which  the 
flag  is  to  be  put  in  the  school,  even  to  the 
form  of  a  three- fold  report  of  the  stand- 
ard-bearer for  each  day  of  the  week. 


The  author  quotes  with  approval  the 
order  of  Secretary  Tracy,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  to  be  followed  on  board  of  all  men- 
of-war,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  above 
given,  and  "was  issued  after  the  author  had 
written  his  book." 

Now,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  this 
may  be  a  good  observance  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  and  it  is  probable,  too,  that 
not  a  few  will  say  that  what  is  good  for 
soldiers  in  the  navy  is  good  for  children  in 
the  schools. 


The  above  is  a  lengthy  introduction  to 
the  suggestion  as  to  whether  the  value  of 
much  of  this  formality  is  not  local  rather 
than  general. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  in  its  "finest 
residential  district," — a  territory  more  than 
four  and  one-half  miles  long  <md  three- 
fifths  of  a  mile  wide, — there  is  "but  a  sin- 
gle public  school."  This  is  almost  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  only  those  attend  the 
public  schools  who  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools.  Of  course 
a  large  number  of  these  are  of  the  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  citizens  of  New  York, — its 
bone  and  sinew, — but  a  much  larger  num- 
ber are  of  a  foreign  population  or  else 
people  that  are  no  credit  to  any  city. 

We  submit  that  what  may  be  the  best 
school  training  for  children  of  this  latter 
class  may  not  be  the  best  training  for 
American  children  throughout  the  country. 
Much  of  the  discussion  that  is  going  on 
about  educational  reform  is  by  persons  in 
the  great  centers  of  population  with  non- 
American  people  and  non-American  con- 
ditions in  their  mind's  eye. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 

ADA  RAY  COOK. 


To  make  a  good  programme  for  any 
school,  graded  or  ungraded,  is  no  easy  task; 
but  we  all  know  how  to  begin  one,  for  is 
there  not  always  for  the  first  item  "9  to  9 : 20 
(9:15  or  9:20)  Opening  Exercises?" 

Yes,  you  can  get  that  on  to  your  pro- 
gramme without  much  trouble;  but  do  you 
imagine  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  through  that  exercise  day  after  day 
without  some  trouble,  or  at  least  earnest 
thought  and  careful  preparation?  If  you 
are  willing  to  settle  down  to  some  one  ex- 
ercise to  be  repeated  morning  after  morn- 
ing, you  may  escape  one  kind  of  trouble; 
but  another  and  a  more  wearing  one  will 


be  in  store  for  you;  for  if  there  is  anything 
that  will  insure  you  a  dull,  heavy  fore- 
noon's work,  it  is  to  begin  the  day  with  a 
lifeless,  uninteresting  exercise.  You  would 
much  better  leave  this  item  off  your  pro- 
gramme and  begin  at  once  with  reading, 
geography,  or  arithmetic,  if  you  cannot 
make  your  "  Opening  Exercise  "  such  that 
no  child  will  be  willing  to  be  tardy,  and  all 
will  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure,  and 
not  regard  it  as  something  simply  to  be 
endured. 

The  young  teacher  often  asks,  "What  can 
I  do  to  make  my  morning  exercises  pleas- 
ant and  profitable?"     Would  the  answer 
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seem  rude  or  unsympathetic  if  one  should 
reply,  "What  is  there  you  cannot  do?" 

If  I  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  exercises 
I  have  seen  used  with  success,  it  is  with  no 
desire  of  depriving  any  one  of  the  pleasure 
of  using  her  own  ingenuity  when  her  days 
of  need  come. 

The  singing  of  favorite  songs  is  never 
untimely,  and  the  teacher  who  can  sing 
well  and  can  inspire  her  pupils  to  sing 
their  best  is  fortunate.  The  day  may  come, 
as  come  it  should,  when  no  one  who  can- 
not sing  will  be  considered  a  qualified 
teacher  of  children. 

At  the  close  of  school,  occasionally  ap- 
point several  pupils  to  give  the  next  morn- 
ing items  of  interesting  news.  When  they 
have  finished  call  for  volunteers.  The  vol- 
unteers will  often  do  as  well  as  those  who 
were  appointed.  Use  a  map  during  this 
exercise,  locating  all  places  mentioned. 

Some  mornings  call  upon  the  children 
to  tell  what  they  have  observed  since  four 
o'clock  on  the  previous  day.  They  always 
enjoy  this  exercise,  and  their  eyes  soon  be- 
come "  eyes  that  see."  They  will  tell  you 
of  strange  sunset  or  sunrise,  the  early  robin, 
the  nest  in  the  hedge,  the  pussy  willows, 
many  things  that  will  surprise  you  unless 
you  are  used  to  the  wisdom  of  the  little 
ones. 

"They  find  in  the  thick  waving  grasses, 

Where  the  scarlet  lipped  strawberry  grows; 
They  ga'.her  the  earliest  snowdrops, 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest, 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines." 

The  ability  to  add  rapidly  ancLaccurately 
is  rare  but  very  desirable.  A  number 
board  with  the  figures  on  movable  slats  is 
a  great  convenience.  Use  two  or  three 
columns  on  each  side  and  in  the  center  for 
examples,  and  then  shift  a  part  of  the 
slats,  thus  forming  new  examples.  Let  the 
one  who  gets  the  answer  first,  stand.  Time 
him.  See  how  many  have  the  correct  an- 
swer. Let  the  children  choose  sides  and 
have  a  contest  lasting  several  mornings. 

There  are  boxes  of  historical,  geograph- 
ical, and  biographical  cards  that  furnish  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information,  and 
can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  Directions  for  using  the  cards 
accompany  each  box,  but  a  skillful  teacher 
can  devise  many -additional  ways  for  using 
them.  They  are  wonderful  cards  if  well 
handled. 

Teach  a  set  of  Bible  verses  arranged  al- 
phabetically, and  then  encourage  the  pupils 


in  looking  up  other  sets.  Thus:  (A)  A 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches.  (B)  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart.  (C)  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.  (Z?)  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you. 

Does  anyone  question  the  legality  of 
this  last  exercise?  Time  will  answer  many 
vexed  questions,  but  I  doubt  there  ever 
coming  a  time  when  these  and  similar  puri- 
fying and  uplifting  lessons  may  not  be 
taught  simply  because  they  are  in  the  Bible. 

Miss  F.  uses,  in  our  intermediate  depart- 
ment, a  small  book  containing  responsive 
exercises,  arranged  by  Miss  Tupper  when 
a  teacher  in  this  school.  In  this  are  choice 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  Confucius,  Bud- 
dha, Socrates,  and  many  other  writers,' 
ancient  and  modern.  The  children  are 
always  glad  to  use  these  exercises,  and 
some  of  the  older  ones  have  memorized 
all  of  the  responses. 

There  is  a  small  book  on  "  Manners," 
written  by  Edith  E.  Wiggin,  which  I  have 
seen  used  with  profit.  There  are  chapters 
on  "Manners  in  the  School  Room,"  "Man- 
ners on  the  Street,"  etc.,  etc.  There  are 
headings  to  each  chapter,  to  be  placed  on 
the  board  before  the  chapter  is  read.  After 
the  reading  require  the  pupils  to  reproduce 
the  chapter,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
making  use  of  the  headings. 

For  an  occasional  exercise  place  on  the 
blackboard  a  long  word  or  a  short  sen- 
tence, and  set  the  children  to  work  to  see 
who  can  write  the  longest  column  of  words 
formed  with  the  letters  found  in  the  word 
or  sentence.  The  sentence,  "Able  was  I 
ere  I  saw  Elba,"  is  always  attractive  when 
they  are  led  to  discover  that  it  can  be  read 
from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left  the  same. 
Begin  the  exercise  some  morning,  and  then 
let  them  add  to  their  list  at  any  spare  time 
during  the  day.  Encourage  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  Collect  the  papers  at  close  of 
school,  and  examine  and  report  next  morn- 
ing. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  the  reading  of 
good  story  books.  I  have  seen  a  school 
so  deeply  interested  in  a  story  that  the 
children  would  rejoice  when  a  rainy  day 
came,  for  then  they  could  stay  in  at  recess 
and  get  another  chapter  of  the  story. 
There  are  many  books  now-a-days  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Encourage  the  pupils 
who  are  old  enough  to  do  so  to  choose 
characters  in  the  story  and  then  each  write 
all  he  can  about  the  one  chosen.  I  remem- 
ber well  an  intermediate  department  where 
the  children  listened  with  the  closest  atten- 
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tion  to  the  whole  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
although  the  reading  continued  through 
several  weeks.  And  then  the  beautiful 
stories  the  children  wrote  !  Some  chose 
little  Kva;  others,  Uncle  Tom;  others,  Miss 
Ophelia;  but  no  one  cared  to  be  Legree. 
Much  of  this  story  writing  was  done  out 
of  school  hours. 

A  good  Friday  morning  exercise  is  to  let 
each  in  turn  tell  some  one  thing  he  has 
learned  during  the  week.  Or.  let  one  child 
have  a  certain  number  of  minutes  and  see 
how  much  he  can  tell  in  the  allotted  time. 
The  variety  of  facts  presented  is  often  sur- 
prising and  gratifying  to  the  teacher,  and 
instructive  to  those  who  listen  well.  All 
can  join  in  this  exercise,  unless  there  be 
an  occasional  one  who  cannot  recall  any- 
thing that  he  has  learned.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  nothing  to  recall.  If  so  that  fact 
may  suggest  something  to  the  teacher  con- 
cerning the  next  week's  duties.  But  of  all 
the  many  things  one  may  use  with  pleasure 
and  profit  in  general  exercises,  I  believe 
that  nothing  can  furnish  greater  variety  or 
yield  better  results  than  the  practice  of 
committing  to  memory  choice  quotations 
and  short  poems.  There  is  real  pleasure 
in  the  learning  of  them,  and  when  a  school 
has  learned  a  considerable  number  they 
can  be  used  in  many  ways — in  contests, 
challenge  games,  etc.,  etc. 

Put  one  or  more  stanza's  on  the  board 
after  the  children  have  gone  at  night,  and 
cover  with  a  map.  When  all  are  ready 
the  next  morning,  uncover  the  verses  and 
see  who  can  learn  them  first.  This  will 
train  the  attention  and  quicken  the  mem- 
ory. Have  the  children  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verses,  usually  orally,  but  some- 
times in  writing.  Here  again  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  children's  wisdom.  Take 
such  a  stanza  as  this,  and  you  may  get  from 
the  children  some  truths  concerning  the 
relation  that  duty  and  happiness  bear  to 
each  other,  that  will  be  worth  knowing  and 
heeding: 

"When  I  sought  Happiness, 
She  fled  before  me  constantly; 
Weary  I  turned  to  Duty's  path, 
And  Happiness  sought  me, 
Saying,  'I  walk  this  road  to  day; 
I'll  bear  you  company.'  " 

Do  not  fail  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
authors  of  the  selections  learned.  You  can 
teach  many  lessons  in  morals  with  choice 
quotations  as  your  texts.  A  little  girl  said 
to  me  very  earnestly  a  few  days  ago:  "Why, 
Miss  C.  doesn't  just  teach  school.  She 
teaches  us  to  read  and  write  and  all  such 


things,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  be  good, 
and  what  thing;  are  naughty." 

The  noise  that  children  make  in  putting 
away  books  and  slates  when  preparing  for 
intermission  may  be  lessened,  and  what  is 
made  may  be  well  covered  up  by  having  a 
concert  recitation  at  the  same  time.  While 
mentioning  a  few  things  that  one  can  do, 
I  wish  to  mention  one  thing  that  I  know 
one  can  do  for  I  have  often  heard  it 
done,  but  that  no  one  ever  should  do,  and 
that  is  to  give  a  loud  signal.  Is  it  ever 
necessary  or  well  to  strike  a  bell  with  all 
the  force  there  is  in  your  strong  right  hand? 
Such  a  signal  always  makes  some  children 
feel  like  saying  "  I  won't,"  and  who  can 
blame  them.  When  time  for  recess  comes, 
if  the  teacher  will  begin  in  a  low  tone  some 
beautiful  selection,  the  children  will  join 
her  at  once,  the  desks  will  be  cleared 
quietly,  and  when  all  are  ready  to  rise,  the 
uplifted  finger  or  eye  of  the  teacher  is  all 
the  signal  that  is  needed.  Continue  the 
recitation  till  the  open  door  is  reached  by 
the  last  pupil.  When  the  children  begin 
to  come  in  after  recess,  begin  another 
verse,  and  each  child  will  walk  lightly 
across  the  floor  and  the  books  will  be  taken 
out  quietly.  It  is  not  necessary  or  best 
that  this  should  be  done  at  every  inter- 
mission. Do  this  often  enough  to  keep  the 
children  in  the  habit  of  moving  quietly, 
and  not  so  often  as  to  have  it  lose  its  influ- 
ence. 

I  must  not  use  any  more  of  your  time 
in  suggesting  things  that  may  be  done. 
No  doubt  your  minds  were  already  well 
stored  with  things  you  either  have  tried  or 
are  eager  to  get  a  chance  to  try*.  Go  to 
your  work  with  real  love  in  your  hearts  for 
the  children,  and  that  vexing  question  con- 
cerning government,  discipline,  bad  boys 
and  girls,  need  not  be  ever  uppermost  in 
your  minds.  Our  poet.  Longfellow,  wrote 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  pity  for  the 
children: 

"Oh,  little  feet  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears. 
Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load, — 
I.  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 
Am  weary  thinking  of  your  load." 

A  blessed  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  little  ones  all 
that  is  best  for  them,  and  to  look  well  to 
his  own  ways,  that  by  no  stumbling  blocks 
of  his  placing  shall  the  little  feet  be  made 
to  bleed. 

—  Wisconsin  "Journal  of  Education. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GEOMETRY 

F.  M,  THOMAS,  DELANCO,  N.  J. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  methods  of  work  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  not  so  much  criticism  of  work  in  the 
higher  grades.  As  a  rule,  teachers  in  the 
higher  grades  are  better  paid  and  better 
educated,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
real  teachers.  But  in  spite  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  will  not  be  conceded  that  the 
work  done  in  the  higher  subjects  does  not 
need  the  light  of  modern  advances  in  edu- 
cation, even  if  this  light  should  show  de- 
fects in  the  methods  of  some  time-honored 
professor  in  a  time-honored  position. 

The  poor  teacher  in  number  lessons,  in 
every  educational  manual  and  periodical, 
is  deluged  with  methods,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  Is  the  work  done  in  the  higher 
mathematics  entirely  satisfactory  and  are 
the  teachers  exempt  from  criticism?  Con- 
sider the  work  done  in  one  department, 
Geometry.  No  one  argues  the  retention  of 
this  study  because  of  its  practical  use,  but 
because  of  its  value  in  developing  and  train- 
ing the  reasoning  faculty.  When  the  pupil 
begins  this  study,  the  previous  training  his 
mind  has  received  enables  him  to  help 
himself.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
teacher  is  simply  to  give  out  lessons  and 
hear  recitations.  He  will  find  plenty  to 
do  in 

Awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject, — 
Arousing  activities  that  lie  dormant, — 
Directing  activities  aroused, — 
Encouraging  original  work  outside  of 
the  text-book, — 

Teaching  the  pupils  to  apply  their  knowl- 
edge, and 

Awakening  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
mathematics. 

There  are  so  many  stories  connected 
with  the  subject  that  little  talks  about  the 
development  of  the  science  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  an  interest  even  in  minds  seemingly 
opposed  to  mathematical  instruction. 

The  teacher  must  beware  that  memory 
work  is  not  substituted  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculty.  Many  students  in 
geometry  depend  upon  their  memories  to 
suggest  the  development  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  utterly  fail  to  gain  any  of  that 
original  insight  into  the  propositions  which 
alone  is  of  value  in  disciplining  the  mind. 
I  have  witnessed  a  recitation  of  beginners 
in  geometry,  in  which  the  teacher  discour- 
aged memory  work  by  rapidly  drawing  and 


lettering  the  figure  herself.  As  the  figures 
were  drawn  in  different  positions,  each  pu- 
pil had  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  order 
to  recognize  the  conditions  of  the  propo- 
sition in  the  new  figure. 

Another  teacher  whose  pupils  were  study- 
ing Solid  Geometry  had  each  pupil  prove 
the  proposition  from  a  figure  which  he  had 
made  of  paste-board. 

While  the  regular  propositions  are  being 
mastered,  which  are  necessary  to  the  logi- 
cal study  of  the  subject,  let  frequent  drills 
on  original  propositions  be  given.  In  these 
the  pupil  must  depend  solely  on  his  own 
judgment  to  discover  which  of  the  propo- 
sitions already  studied  he  must  apply. 
The  making  of  original  propositions  will 
be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  for 
the  pupils. 

If,  instead  of  measuring  the  progress  of 
his  class  by  the  number  of  "books"  they 
can  take,  the  teacher  would  ask  himself 
how  much  original  work  can  they  do — and 
adjust  his  methods  of  teaching  to  suit  his 
new  object,  he  would  observe  a  great  in- 
crease in  mental  power. 

In  the  making  of  original  problems  for 
text-books  why  do  geometricians  confine 
themselves  to  purely  mathematical  condi- 
tions? Where  mathematics  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences  are  taught  at  the  same  time, 
problems  in  the  sciences  form  the  proper 
drill  for  mathematical  work.  By  giving 
pupils  practical  problems  upon  which  to 
exercise  their  mathematical  powers,  we  are 
awakening  a  new  interest  in  the  subject, 
teaching  them  a  use  for  their  knowledge, 
and  developing  the  judgment.  When  a 
physical  problem  is  presented  to  a  pupil,  it 
is  his  judgment  which  leads  him  to  discover 
mathematical  relations,  and  suggests  to  him 
the  probable  truth  to  be  derived.  This 
truth  his  reasoning  power  enables  him  to 
establish. 

Many  problems,  such  as  those  that  come 
under  light,  projectiles,  forces,  etc.,  depend 
^for  their  solution  upon  the  establishment 
of  some  geometrical  proposition.  Many 
of  the  problems  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed very  simply,  so  that  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  necessary  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  conditions. 

The  pupil  will  thus  be  taught  the  appli- 
cation of  Geometry  to  the  mastery  of  the 
physical  world  around  him. 
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TWO  WAYS 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  but  one  best 
way  of  teaching  arithmetic  to  any  partic- 
ular child.  There  is  one  method  of  ap- 
proach that  is  easier  for  him  than  any 
other.  What  that  method  is  depends  upon 
the  child. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  best 
viet hod  for  all  children.  Each  one  comes 
up  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  or  of  any 
other  branch,  by  a  somewhat  different 
route  of  previous  preparation  from  that 
followed  by  another.  The  best  way  of 
teaching  arithmetic  to  him  is  to  lead  him 
up  to  it  by  his  own  method  of  thinking. 

Now,  while  this  is  all  evidently  true  as 
regards  each  individual,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  is  a  large  field  of  activity  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  minds.  In  this  common  field 
it  is  possible  to  discover  general  laws  that 
govern  the  action  of  all  minds,  and  which 
give  validity  to  prescribed  methods.  But 
any  statement  of  general  method  can  be 
true  only  so  far  as  minds  follow  the  same 
laws  in  their  thinking; — in  so  far  as  men 
are  man.  In  so  far  as  each  is  individual 
and  peculiar,  the  law  of  general  method 
does  not  apply. 

All  thinking  has  a  content  and  a  form. 
The  form  is  the  process, — the  way  in  which 
the  ideas  are  linked  together  into  a  system. 
The  content  is  the  ideas  themselves  in  the 
relations  they  sustain  to  one  another.  In 
teaching  arithmetic  one  may  give  greater 
emphasis  to  the  process,  and  little  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  of  the  ideas  to  each 
other.    This  we  call  mechanical  teaching. 

Or,  greater  emphasis  can  be  given  to  the 
reasons  of  the  process,  showing  how  the 
ideas  must  be  related,  but  neglecting  to 
practice  the  learner  in  following  the  process 
until  it  becomes  familiar  and  automatic. 

Mr.  Gillan's  articles,  in  former  numbers 
of  The  Journal,  will  set  many  readers  to 
reflecting  upon  their  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic. 

Our  present  purpose  is  not  to  enter  his 
field  at  this  time,  but  to  direct  attention  to 
two  general  routes  by  which  the  child  can 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

One  of  these  is  to  first  teach  the  process, 
and  after  that  has  been  mastered,  to  teach 
the  reasons  for  the  process.  This  mode  of 
procedure  in  teaching  the  learner  how  to 
divide  one  fraction  by  another  would  be 
something  as  follows: 

The  pupil  is  to  be  taught  how  to  divide 
2/i  by  Y^.  The  teacher  calls  to  his  mind, 
by  appropriate  questions,  the  process  of 


OF  DOING. 

multiplying  -/i,  by  ^,  and  informs  him  that 
division  differs  from  this  only  in  inverting 
the  divisor.  Sufficient  practice  is  given  on 
this  process,  and  in  comparing  it  with  other 
processes,  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  fact 
that  the  operations  in  division  and  multi- 
plication arc  the  same  after  the  divisor 
has  been  inverted.  For  all  the  practical 
demands  of  life,  whenever  the  need  shall 
arise  for  dividing  one  fraction  by  another, 
this  knowledge  of  the  "  way  to  do  it "  will 
be  sufficient.  If  we  are  to  stop  here  in  our 
estimate  of  the  purpose  of  teaching  arith- 
metic to  children,  then  all  that  is  demanded 
is  that  the  pupils  memorize  the  processes 
and  practice  them  until  they  acquire  skill 
in  using  them.  Drill  the  pupils  until  the 
different  combinations  of  numbers  become 
automatic,  and  the  memory  of  the  different 
arithmetical  processes  is  accurate  and  ready. 
This  is  a  general  statement  of  this  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  schools. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child's 
learning  of  arithmetic  be  arrested  at  this 
point  of  memorizing  the  combinations  and 
processes.  After  the  process  has  been 
learned  of  dividing  one  fraction  by  another, 
the  attention  can  be  directed  to  the  rea- 
sons; that  is,  to  the  necessary  relations  in 
the  number  ideas,  that  show  that  the  rule 
is  not  a  mere  "happen  so,"  but  that  it  must 
be  so.  Here  we  enter  upon  the  teaching  of 
the  science  of  arithmetic. 

The  previous  work  was  limited  to  the 
art  of  arithmetic  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  word, — arithmetic  by  "rule  of 
thumb."  Now  the  teacher  leads  the  pupil 
forward  to  an  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  the  process  followed.  His  method  is 
something  as  follows: 

"  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  fraction 
when  the  numerator  is  multiplied?"  "When 
it  is  divided?"  "Divide  2/i  by  3."  "Why 
is  the  result  f?"  "What  is  %  of  3?" 
"If  we  make  the  divisor  one-fourth  as 
large  as  it  was,  what  will  be  true  of  the 
quotient?"  (It  must  be  four  times  as  large 
as  before).  %i  ■*■  Y  will,  therefore,  give  a 
quotient  four  times  as  large  as  f,  which  is  I; 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
process  that  has  been  followed  to  give  form 
to  this  reasoning  is  precisely  the  one 
learned  before  any  reasons  were  known. 

The  idea  of  this  method  of  procedure 
can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence:  First, 
tell  the  pupil  the  process  and  let  him  prac- 
tice it  till  he  is  familiar  with  it,  and  then 
teach  him  the  reason  for  it. 
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The  other  method  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  first  shown 
and  then  the  process  is  practiced  until  the 
operations  become  automatic.  First,  the 
why  of  a  certain  way  of  doing,  and  then 
the  practice  until  it  can  be  done  "  without 
thinking." 

That  a  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
through  a  course  in  arithmetic  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades  and  know 
nothing  more  than  these  rules-of-thumb, 
seems  to  be  an  absurd  doctrine.  As  well 
affirm  that  the  locomotive  engineer  needs 
no  more  knowledge  of  his  engine  than  how 
to  manipulate  the  levers  to  secure  given 
results.    He  might  run  an  engine  success- 


fully all  his  life,  it  is  true,  and  then,  again, 
he  might  not.  The  employers  would  feel 
safer  if  he  knew  how  the  machine  was 
made.  A  blind  memory  is  too  apt  to  be 
treacherous;  and  in  cases  where  the  con- 
ditions do  not  fit  the  rule  learned,  the  ex- 
cuse that  the.  operator  has  never  learned 
the  "turkey  rule"  will  not  pass  muster. 

But  while  the  child  must  come  through 
the  school  able  to  make  his  own  rules  if 
he  shall  chance  to  forget  those  he  has 
learned,  it  is  still  a  question  which  one  of 
the  two  ways  above  set  forth  he  shall  pur- 
sue in  gaining  this  end.  Upon  this  point 
something  will  be  said  in  the  next  number. 


TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


The  writer  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
his  first  attempt  to  teach  a  country  school 
when  a  boy  hardly  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Of  books  he  knew  something,  as  boys 
know,  but  of  teaching  he  knew  nothing. 
It  was  in  the  days  when  school  journals 
and  books  on  teaching  were  unknown,  at 
least  to  him.  He  had  to  blaze  his  way 
without  compass  or  guide,  and,  so  far  as 
he  remembers,  he  landed  in  the  region  of 
nowhere.  But  in  this  chaos  of  ideas  and 
efforts  there  was  one  redeeming  feature. 
Every  class  was  striving,  in  a  more  or  less 
effective  way,  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
what  they  found  in  the  text-books.  And 
the  more  they  strove  the  more  interested 
they  became.  But  for  this  bond  of  union 
the  boy  teacher  would  have  been  sent  home 
in  disgrace. 

What  he  needed  was  a  definite  idea  of 
what  he  should  do  and  an  order  of  doing 
it.  A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place,  both  in  the  school-room  and 
on  "the  program,  would  have  saved  much 
trouble.  Good  order  is  catching  as  well 
as  disorder,  though  it  does  not  become 
epidemic  so  soon. 

He  did  not  realize  that  the  demon  of 
discord  and  disorder  could  be  best  kept 
out  by  keeping  every  one  busy.  It  is  idle- 
ness that  is  the  devil's  workshop.  Every 
pupil  should  have  some  definite  work  to  do 
at  every  minute  of  the  day.  Instead  of 
this  he  tried  to  keep  this  demon  out  by 
force,  and  angry  words,  and  a  cross,  ugly 
countenance.    It  did  not  work. 

He  was  not  even,  and  consistent,  and 
persistent  in  his  requirements.  A  restless 
night  was  followed  by  a  bad  day  in  school. 
The  pupils  traced  the  day's  disasters  on 
the  morning  face. 


He  made  rules  and  then  tried  to  enforce 
them  according  to  the  letter.  This  gave 
no  freedom  to  judge  each  case  on  its  mer- 
its. The  punishment  that  the  rule  pre- 
scribed he  tried  to  inflict,  and  half  the 
pupils  were  older  than  he  was.  He  had  a 
great  horror  of  being  charged  with  par- 
tiality. He  treated  some  unjustly,  there- 
fore. He  should  have  made  no  rules.  He 
would  then  have  been  free  to  settle  every 
case  of  disorder  in  the  light  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  thought  of  himself  more  as  a  ruler 
than  as  a  leader.  He  was  kind  and  com- 
panionable with  the  pupils  out  of  school, 
but  in  school  his  whole  demeanor  was 
changed.  He  had  a  false  conception  of 
dignity.  He  was  endured  because  the  older 
pupils  knew  that  he  meant  well  and  was 
really  interested  in  them  and  in  their  ad- 
vancement. 

He  made  a  bad  beginning  by  not  know- 
ing anything  about  the  school  before  the 
morning  of  opening,  and  by  having  no 
plan  for  the  first  day's  work.  The  pupils 
went  home  on  the  first  night  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  teacher  was  not  master  of 
the  situation. 

He  did  not  realize  the  importance  of 
preparing  himself  for  each  day's  work,  but 
left  everything  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  Much  was  lost  by  running  off 
on  side-tracks  when  the  main  road  was 
what  the  pupils  needed  to  follow. 

With  all  these  defects  the  school  was 
saved  from  being  a  total  failure  by  the  in- 
terest aroused  among  the  pupils  in  finding 
out  things,  and  in  understanding  what  was 
in  the  books  they  studied.  And  this  was, 
after  all,  the  most  important  thing.  But 
how  much  more  might  have  been  done  if 
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the  teacher  had  had  a  proper  appreciation 
of  system  and  order  in  his  own  work,  and 
had  not  placed  himself  in  a  false  relation 
to  his  pupils  in  school.  The  teacher  is  a 
leader  rather  than  a  master,  and  a  com- 
panion rather  than  a  monarch.  He  must 
command  and  control  by  his  character, 
his  earnestness,  and  his  superior  knowledge, 
rather  than  by  force,  and  rules.  But  au- 
thority must  be  maintained  and  respected 
and  force  applied  when  the  other  influ- 
ences fail. 


The  conscientious  young  teacher  is  apt 
to  be  over  anxious  and  lose  power  for  this 
reason.  The  wisest  course  to  follow  is  to 
ever  be  on  the  alert  to  learn  all  he  can,  and 
to  prepare  himself  as  fully  as  he  can  for 
the  work  of  each  day,  and  follow  his  own 
conviction  of  what  is  best  to  do  in  every 
case.  Then  let  him  "  wait,"  and  not  be 
over  anxious  about  the  future.  Worry  is 
worse  than  work,  and  it  is  utterly  worthless 
in  securing  results.  Remember  the  old 
Arabian  proverb:  "  Tie  your  camel  and 
then  trust  him  to  God." 


SPELLING  TESTS. 


We  recommend  the  following  test  to 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  apt- 
ness at  spelling: 

"The  most  skillful  gauger  I  ever  knew 
was  a  maligned  cobbler,  armed  with  a  pon- 
iard, who  drove  a  peddler's  wagon,  using  a 
mullein  stalk  as  an  instrument  of  coercion, 
to  tyrannize  over  his  pony  shod  with  calks. 
He  was  a  Galilean  Sadducee,  and  he  had  a 
phthisicky  catarrh,  diptheria,  and  the  bil- 
ious intermittent  erysipelas.  A  certain 
Sibyl,  with  the  sobriquet  of  'Gypsy,'  went 
into  ecstacies  of  cachinnation  at  seeing 
him  measure  a  bushel  of  peas,  and  separate 
saccharine  tomatoes  from  a  heap  of  peeled 
potatoes,  without  dyeing  or  singeing  the 
ignitible  queue  which  he  wore,  or  becom- 
ing paralyzed  with  a  hemorrhage.  Lifting 
her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  of  the 
capital  to  conceal  her  unparalleled  embar- 
rassment, making  a  rough  courtesy,  and  not 
harassing  him  with  mystifying,  rarefying, 
and  stupefying  innuendoes,  she  gave  him 


a  couch,  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  a  mignonette 
and  fuchsias,  a  treatise  on  mnemonics,  a 
copy  of  the  Apocrypha  in  hyeroglyphies, 
daguerreotypes  of  Mendelssohn  and  Kos- 
ciusko, a  kaleidoscope,  a  dram  phial  of 
ipecacuanha,  a  teaspoonful  of  naphtha,  for 
deleble  purposes,  a  ferrule,  a  clarionet, 
some  licorice,  a  surcingle,  a  carnelian  of 
symmetrical  proportions,  a  chronometer 
with  a  movable  balance  wheel,  a  box  of 
dominoes,  and  a  catechism.  The  gauger, 
who  was  also  a  trafficking  rectifier  and  a 
parishioner  of  mine,  preferring  a  woolen 
surtout  (his  choice  was  referable  to  a  vac- 
illating, occasionally-occurring  idiosyn- 
crasy), wofully  uttered  this  apothegm: 
'Life  is  checkered;  but  schism,  apostacy, 
heresy,  and  villainy  shall  be  punished.'  The 
Sibyl  apologizingly  answered:  'There  is  a 
ratable  and  allegeable  difference  between  a 
conferrable  ellipses  and  a  trisyllabic  diaere- 
sis.' We  replied  in  trochees  not  impugning 
her  suspicion." 


SHAKESPEARE  (?). 


How  do  you  spell  the  name  of  the  re- 
nowned author  of  "Hamlet?"  Shakes- 
peare and  Shakespere  are  two  of  the  most 
common  ways  of  spelling  the  name,  but 
that  these  are  perhaps  wrongly  spelled  I 
will  attempt  to  show.  The  old  records 
give  us  but  little  light  on  the  subject.  The 
authors  of  150  and  200  years  ago  variously 
rendered  it  as  Chaksper,  Shaxpur,  Shax- 
per,  Shaksper,  Schakesper,  Schakespeyer, 
Shagpere,  Shaxspere,  Shaxespere,  Shaks- 
pere,  Shakspear,  Shakspeere,  Shackspeare, 
Shackespeare,  Shackespere,  Shakespere, 
Shakpyer,  Shaksper,  Shakyspere,  Shakes- 
pire,  Shakespear,  Shakespeare,  and  after 
many  other  forms  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 


It  seems  from  the  older  records  that  the 
name  was  pronounced  Shak-sper,  or  Shax- 
pur. In  four  of  the  six  genuine  signatures 
of  Shakespeare  preserved,  the  name  is 
spelled  "Shakespere."  The  remaining  two 
are  illegibly  written,  but  evidently  contain 
eleven  or  twelve  letters.  Nearly  every 
edition  of  the  works  printed  before  the 
death  of  the  author  had  the  name  on  the 
title  page  spelled  as  "Shakespeare."  This 
is  also  Ben  Jonson's  spelling  in  1616,  in  one 
instance  it  being  put  in  form  of  "Shake- 
speare." It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
change  in  pronunciation  of  the  name  that 
led  to  the  change  in  spelling  it,  rendering 
it  either  as  Shakespeare  or  Shakspeare,  in- 
stead of  Shaxpur. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


To  Superintendents. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  in  this  coun- 
try depends  more  upon  the  superintendents 
than  upon  any  other  agency.  These  su- 
perintendents can  meet  this  great  respon- 
sibility only  by  improving  the  teachers 
under  their  leadership.  The  only  way  to 
improve  the  teachers  is  to  stimulate  them 
to  improve  themselves.  Superintendents 
must  give  to  their  teachers  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement  by  relieving 
them  of  all  the  work  out  of  school  hours 
in  examining  papers,  making  out  examina- 
tion reports,  and  the  like,  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Let  both  superintendents 
and  teachers  set  to  work  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  lightening  this  work  without 
injury  to  the  schools.  And  we  may  be 
sure,  too,  that  it  is  no  certain  indication 
that  the  schools  and  school  work  have  been 
injured  and  the  standard  lowered  because 
it  may  be  found  that  the  child  does  not 
hold  as  many  facts  in  memory  as  formerly 
and  cannot  reach  as  high  a  per  cent  of 
correct  answers  to  questions  that  are  mere 
tests  of  the  carrying  memory.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  memory.  The  one  carries 
for  a  time  a  mass  of  facts  as  a  cart  carries 
its  load,  and  then  dumps  them  on  examin- 
ation day — very  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  cart  when  it  has  reached  its  destination 
— and  is  soon  afterwards  about  as  empty 
of  its  facts  as  the  cart  is  of  its  load.  This 
is  the  reason  that  a  bright  pupil  can  idle 
away  his  time  for  months,  and  then  cram 
for  a  few  days  and  pass  with  the  rest  of  his 
class. 

There  is  another  kind  of  memory  that  is 
the  result  of  studying  the  relations  of  im- 
portant facts,  or  their  connections  with 
others  into  higher  and  larger  wholes.  This 
sort  of  study  makes  it  possible  for  the  child 
to  call  up  many  facts  that  have  been  inci- 
dentally presented  in  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, whenever  the  relations  under  which 


they  were  first  presented,  or  similar  ones, 
are  suggested  to  him.  This  is  the  logical 
memory  and  is  the  only  reliable  and  truly 
retentive  memory. 

Now,  this  sort  of  training  can  be  given 
only  by  a  teacher  who  himself  sees  this 
larger  unity  of  knowledge,  and  can  use  the 
facts  of  one  subject  to  re-inforce  the 
teachings  of  another. 

The  teachers  must  be  encouraged  to 
study  the  subjects  which  they  teach  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  especially 
in  their  relations  to  the  life  of  the  child 
himself.  They  must  have  time,  therefore, 
for  reflection  and  for  the  reading  of  those 
books  and  periodicals  that  are  written  to 
give  them  help  in  these  things. 

And  when  the  time  is  given  the  superin- 
tendent must  urge  and  insist  constantly 
and  everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, that  the  teacher  persist  in  this  sort  of 
study  and  make  application  of  it  in  his 
daily  work  in  the  school. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  hope- 
less of  situations  when  the  superintendent 
unites  with  his  teachers  in  the  opinion  that 
what  requires  thought  and  study  for  them 
is  "  too  hard  "  for  them,  and  all  fall  down 
upon  their  faces  and  cry  "Oh,  we  can't; 
it  demands  too  much  study.  Give  us  some- 
thing easier,  that  does  not  require  us  to 
think." 

People  like  to  think  when  they  once 
learn  how  and  become  acclimated  to  it. 
Philosophy  teaches  that  thought  is  the 
source  and  essence  of  all  that  is.  When 
man  rises  to  his  true  nature  he  will  be  a 
thinking  being.  It  is  the  business  of  edu- 
cation to  lift  us  out  of  our  merely  animal 
materialistic  nature  into  our  spiritual  nature 
where  the  spiritual  forces  shall  dominate 
over  the  sensual. 

It  is  wonderful  what  influence  one  strong, 
thoughtful,  determined  superintendent  who 
sees  the  way  himself,  can  do  for  a  corps  of 
teachers,  even  of  ordinary  ability.     In  a 
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short  time  they  all  begin  to  feel  that  they 
"  have  been  born  again."  Life  is  found  to 
be  worth  living.  The  leading  of  the  chil- 
dren into  higher  conceptions  of  what  it  is 
to  live,  and  into  a  knowledge  of  the  won- 
derful and  helpful  world  into  which  they 
have  been  born,  is  seen  by  them  to  be  the 
grandestvocation  in  which  men  and  women 
can  engage.  A  superintendent  who  both 
sees  and  feels  all  this  can  inspire  the  teach- 
ers of  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  state  with  his 
convictions.  Truth  is  more  contagious 
than  error.  High  ideals  are  more  "catch- 
ing" than  are  those  that  are  low  and  mean, 
provided  they  have  taken  possession  of  the 
soul  of  him  who  would  win  others  to  them. 

Our  exhortation  to  superintendents  is: 
Set  the  standard  of  personal  attainments 
for  your  teachers  high.  Shake  them  out 
of  their  low  ideas  of  their  work  and  their 
low  estimate  of  what  it  requires  from  them. 
Compel  them  to  feel  that  if  they  continue 
to  teach  they  must  continue  to  grow.  It 
may  require  some  rough  jostling  to  wake 
them  from  a  state  of  indifference.  But  if 
you  relieve  them  of  the  mechanical  drudg- 
ery, the  necessity  for  which  we  have  now 
outgrown,  you  can  insist  that  the  energy 
so  saved  shall  be  expended  in  making 
themselves  better  teachers— which  means 
better  informed  men  and  women. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers*  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


First  Lessons  in  Reading. 

There  are  two  general  methods  that  have 
been  advocated  for  many  years,  of  teach- 
ing the  first  lessons  in  Reading  to  young 
children  just  beginning  to  learn. 

One  of  these  begins  by  teaching  either 
the  name  of  the  letter  or  else  its  sound,  and 
combining  these  sounds  or  letters  together 
to  make  words. 

The  most  approved  way  of  following 
this  method  is  to  teach  first  the  sounds  of 
letters  and  combine  them  into  words. 
For  instance,  the  child  learns  first  that  a 
is  the  sign  for  the  short  sound  of  that  let- 
ter or  a.  Next  it  is  taught  the  sound  of 
;/.  Then  the  two  sounds  are  combined  in 
an.  This  forms  a  root  or  basis  for  a  large 
group  of  words,  by  putting  the  sound  of 
different  consonants  before  it;  such  as 
f-an,  c  an,  p-an,  r  an,  m-an,  t-an,  v-an. 
Then  another  family  of  words  is  made  in 


a  simdar  manner,  such  as,  b-at,  c-at,  f  at, 
h  at,  m  at,  p  at,  r  at,  s  at,  v-at.  Other 
families  of  words  are  grouped  in  a  similar 
manner.  And  as  fast  as  words  are  learned 
that  can  be  combined  into  sentences  and 
make  sense,  they  are  put  together  so  as  to 
say  something.  This  may  be  called  the 
building  up  method  of  teaching  reading. 
It  differs  from  the  old  spelling-book  meth- 
od only  in  this  that  sounds  are  used  to 
make  words  instead  of  letters,  called  by 
their  names.  There  have  been  various 
modifications  and  extensions  of  this  meth- 
od. It  is  substantially  the  method  of  the 
Pollard  system  so  popular  with  some  pri- 
mary teachers.  It  is  made  use  of  in  part 
by  all  primary  teachers.  This  method  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  natural  and 
best  way  to  learn  a  thing  is  to  begin  with 
its  parts  and  build  up  the  thing  with  these. 
The  child  must  first  be  taught  the  parts 
and  then  combine  them  into  words.  The 
pupil  is  interested  in  watching  what  fa- 
miliar words  he  makes  by  this  process  and 
what  combinations  he  can  make  of  them 
into  sentences  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar, — havingoften  heard  them  spoken, 
or  having  spoken  thern  himself.  The  pu- 
pil learns  the  names  of  the  letters  incident- 
ally, for  the  most  part,  by  hearing  the 
teacher  and  the  other  pupils  speak  them. 
Very  soon  the  pupil  begins  to  separate 
new  words  into  their  sounds  and  thus  find 
out  what  their  names  are,  and  so  he  is  led 
on,  combining  sounds  into  new  words  and 
separating  new  words  into  their  sounds, 
and  thus  learning  how  to  pronounce  them. 
This  combining  and  separating  letters  and 
sounds  is  kept  up  until  the  pupil  can  make 
out  a  new  word  at  sight  and  can  read  with 
ease.  After  the  pupil  has  become  familiar 
with  a  large  number  of  words  he  is  helped 
to  a  new  word  in  his  reading  both  by 
knowing  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  by 
the  meaning  of  what  goes  before  it.  It  is 
through  gathering  the  meaning  by  the  con- 
text rather  than  by  observing  the  form  of 
the  word  that  a  child  will  call  hen  "chick- 
en," or  cat  "pussy."  This  is  not  a  bad 
mistake,  for  it  shows  that  the  child  is  car- 
rying the  meaning  along  with  his  reading. 

There  is  another  general  method  of  be- 
ginning which  is  the  reverse  of  the  one  just 
described.  It  holds  that  the  natural  method 
of  learning  anything  is  to  first  seize  it  as  a 
whole,  and  afterwards  study  it  more  thor- 
oughly and  learn  it  more  perfectly  by  sep- 
arating it  into  its  parts,  and  thus  finding 
out  how  it  is  made  by  tearing  it  to  pieces. 
These  teachers  generally  begin  by  teach- 
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ing  the  child  words  first,  and  after  it  has 
learned  a  goodly  number  of  these  and  can 
combine  them  into  sentences,  these  words 
are  analyzed  into  their  sounds  and  letters 
and  the  simple  parts  of  which  they  are 
made  discovered.  This  analysis  is  con- 
tinued until  the  pupil  is  able  to  call  words 
at  sight,  by  the  same  process  of  analyzing 
them  into  their  sounds  that  he  employed 
by  the  other  method.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  whether  one  begins  at  first  by  the  sound 
method  or  by  the  word  method  the  pupil 
is  very  soon  brought  on  to  the  analyzing 
of  a  word  into  its  sounds  and  letters  to 
learn  what  to  call  it. 

By  whichever  process  we  begin  to  teach 
a  child  to  read,  it  is  but  a  short  time  before 
we  all  come  'round  to  the  same  way  of 
finding  out  a  new  word.  If  we  cannot  speak 
it  at  a  glance  we  separate  it  either  into 
syllables  or  elementary  sounds.  The  old 
spelling-book  method  brought  us  to  the 
same  result  also.  There  is  little  to  justify 
any  war  of  words  about  the  relative  merits 
of  synthetic  method  and  word  method. 
We  all  get  to  the  analytic  method  very 
soon,  and  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which 
we  reach  it  depends  more  upon  the  skill, 
enthusiasm,  and  teaching  power  of  the 
teacher  than  upon  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  any  method  of  beginning  to 
teach  children  to  read.  The  method 
that  the  teacher  likes  best,  and  believes 
in  most  fervently,  will  be  the  best  method 
for  her,  and  she  will  be  successful  with 
it  even  if  it  is  the  old  spelling-book 
method.  I  will  agree  to  find  a  teacher 
that  will  teach  children  to  read  by  begin- 
ning with  the  old  spelling-book  meth- 
od quite  as  successfully  and  quite  as 
soon  as  another  can  do  it  by  either  the 
word  or  the  synthetic  method.  And  yet 
one  of  these  methods  is  both  theoretically 
and  practically  better  than  the  others  for 
the  average  teacher.  It  is  better  because 
it  is  more  in  accord  with  the  way  in  which 
the  child's  mind  acts  in  learning  other 
things  than  words.  —  G.  P.  B. 


A  King  and  his  Wonderful  Castle. 
(a  temperance  story  for  the  little  folks.) 

This  is  a  true  story  about  a  king  who 
lived  in  a  wonderful  castle.  The  castle 
was  more  beautiful  than  anything  you  have 
ever  known.  The  upper  part  of  it  was  a 
great  dome,  shaped  very  much  like  your 
head,  which  was  filled  with  the  strangest 
things  you  ever  saw.    The  king  lived  up 


in  this  dome,  and  never  went  out  of  it. 
There  were  two  windows  in  it,  through 
which  he  could  look  whenever  he  wished 
and  when  the  king  was  tired  his  ser- 
vants always  knew  it  and  would  quickly 
drop  the  curtains  over  the  windows  and 
make  the  room  very  dark,  and  soon  the 
king  would  fall  asleep.  When  he  awoke 
the  faithful  servants  would  lift  the  curtains 
and  let  in  the  light,  which  the  windows 
would  make  into  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures that  have  ever  been  seen.  His  maj- 
esty was  always  greatly  pleased  with 
these  pictures,  and  would  sit  and  watch 
them  by  the  hour.  There  were  never  two 
of  them  just  alike  and  they  kept  changing 
every  minute,  and  were  of  all  shapes,  and 
sizes,  and  colors.  Sometimes  the  window 
would  paint  for  the  king  a  gorgeous  sun- 
set; sometimes  it  would  break  the  light  up 
into  a  hundred  colors,  and  form  them  into 
a  beautiful  landscape;  sometimes  it  would 
show  him  the  face  of  a  beautiful  child,  and 
once  in  a  while  it  would  paint  for  him  a 
thunder  storm  with  the  rain  and  the  light- 
ning and  the  storm-clouds  rolling  so  fear- 
fully. There  was  no  end  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  pictures  that  these  win- 
dows would  make. 

They  were  as  strange  in  their  shape  as 
in  what  they  could  do.  They  were  not 
plain,  flat  windows  like  those  in  our  houses, 
but  round  like  a  ball  or  a  glass  crystal  that 
the  boys  play  marbles  with,  only  they  were 
larger;  and  the  king's  servants  would  turn 
them  about  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  and  they  would  keep  on  painting 
their  beautiful  pictures  all  day  long,  and 
the  king  could  look  at  them  whenever  he 
wished  and  would  always  see  something 
new — something  that  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

But  this  was  not  all.  On  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  king's  room,  a  little  back 
•from  the  windows,  were  the  workshops  of 
two  other  servants.  They  had  queer  names. 
The  king  called  them  his  Faciphones;  and 
one  he  called  Dexter  and  the  other  Sinis- 
ter. What  do  you  think  of  Dexter  Faci- 
phone  for  a  name?  But  his  majesty  had 
odd  fancies,  and  he  often  gave  to  his  ser- 
vants queer  names.  I  think  the  king  thought 
more  of  his  faciphones  than  he  did  of  his 
picture  makers.  He  had  a  queer  name  for 
his  windows  too,  which  I  will  tell  you  some- 
time if  you  wish  to  know  and  will  ask  me 
about  it. 

Dexter  and  Sinister  were  always  at  work 
whenever  the  king  was  awake,  but  when  he 
wished  to  sleep  they  would  rest  and  keep 
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very  quiet.  What  do  you  think  they  did 
all  day  long?  It  was  the  strangest  work 
you  ever  heard  of.  You  remember  what  I 
told  you  the  picture  makers  did  with  the 
light?  Well,  Dexter  and  Sinister  could  not 
make  things  out  of  the  light,  but  they  could 
make  still  more  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things  out  of  the  air.  When  the  air 
came  into  their  workshops  they  would 
work  it  up  into  the  most  beautiful  sounds, 
all  for  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  Sometimes 
they  would  make  the  song  of  a  bird,  then 
it  would  be  the  music  of  a  violin,  or  of  a 
flute,  and  oftentimes  of  a  whole  brass  band. 
There  was  no  kind  of  sounds  they  could 
not  make.  Every  once  in  a  while  they 
would  flood  the  room  of  the  king  with  the 
music  of  a  beautiful  song,  and  then  again 
they  would  make  a  peal  of  thunder,  or  the 
tolling  of  a  bell,  or  the  jingling  of  sleigh 
bells,  or  the  kind  words  of  a  friend.  Dex- 
ter and  Sinister  would  sometimes  make  a 
beautiful  story,  and  sometimes  a  lecture, 
or  a  Sunday-school  song,  or  the  music  of 
an  opera,  or  the  laughter  of  a  child,  or  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  or  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
and  the  king  would  listen  with  delight. 

Then,  too,  the  windows  would  often  make 
out  of  the  light  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
bird,  and  the  sound  makers  would  make  its 
song,  at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  air,  so  that 
the  king  would  both  see  it  and  hear  it  sing. 

And  so  in  this  way  these  servants  all 
worked  lovingly  together  to  make  the  king 
happy  by  showing  him  the  most  beautiful 
things  and  telling  him  all  he  wished  to  know. 

There  were  some  things  still  more  won- 
derful in  that  dome  of  the  king's  castle 
which  you  will  like  to  know  about,  I  am 
sure,  and  of  which  I  will  tell  you  next 
time.  Besides,  you  will  want  to  know 
about  the  other  servants  in  the  castle  and 
what  they  all  did  to  make  the  king  happy, 
and  how,  in  working  together  for  him, 
they  were  happy  themselves.  And  then  I 
must  tell  you  what  happened  to  the  king 
and  his  servants  when  some  thieves  got 
into  the  castle;  for  this  is  a  true  story  that 
I  am  telling  you,  and  I  must  relate  every- 
thing just  as  it  happened.  — Pliny. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Teaching  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Much  attention  is  given,  by  all  primary 
teachers  and  writers  upon  primary  meth- 
ods, to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  teach- 
ing number  to  the  little  folks. 

The  following  suggestions  may  not  all 
be  in  exact  accord  with  the  theory  and 


practice  of  many  very  excellent  primary 
teachers  in  some  respects,  but  we  give  them 
for  what  they  may  be  found  to  be  worth 
after  they  have  been  duly  considered. 

Let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the 
child  enters  school  with  a  large  fund  of 
knowledge  already  acquired.  The  child  of 
average  alertness  and  home  training  has 
learned  a  good  deal  in  a  practical  way 
about  number.  It  can  count  objects  to 
some  point  in  the  scale  with  certainty,  and 
it  knows  what  is  meant  by  one-half  of  a 
thing,  one-third,  and  one-fourth,  or  "  a 
quarter." 

The  teacher  must  first  study  the  class  to 
determine  what  is  the  limit  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  each  member.  That  is,  how  many 
objects  each  can  count,  what  he  can  do  in 
addition,  in  subtraction,  in  multiplication; 
— what  fractional  parts  of  things  it  knows. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  child 
is  constantly  learning  out  of  school  to  com- 
bine and  separate  objects  into  groups,  and 
to  tell  the  number  in  each  group. 

What  is  the  distinctive  work  of  the  school 
in  dealing  with  number? 

It  is,  as  we  believe,  to  make  the  child 
ready  and  intelligent  in  the  use  of  number 
symbols,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
symbols  when  presented  to  him. 

There  is  much  similarity,  therefore,  be- 
tween teaching  children  arithmetic  and 
teaching  them  reading,  in  the  beginning. 
They  have  the  number  idea  in  two  things, 
in  three  things,  in  four  things,  as  shown  by 
their  ability  to  take  this  number  of  objects 
from  a  collection.  They  know,  too,  the 
words,  "one,"  "two,"  and  "three."  But  these 
words  are  not  arithmetical  symbols.  They 
need,  then,  to  become  familiar  with  the  fig- 
ures that  stand  for  number  ideas.  We  set  to 
work  at  once  to  teach  children  reading 
symbols,  and  all  agree  that  this  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  And  yet  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent teachers  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
child  must  have  a  long  drill  upon  arithmet- 
ical operations  before  arithmetical  symbols 
are  taught. 

The  doctrine  of  the  writer  is  that  an 
early  familiarity  with  figures  as  symbols  of 
numbers  will  save  much  time  in  teaching 
children  arithmetic.  Would  anyone  con- 
tend that  we  should  dwell  for  a  long  time 
on  the  teaching  of  a  child  oral  composi- 
tion,— which  is  the  combining  and  sepa- 
rating of  ideas, — before  we  began  to  teach 
him  the  reading  symbols  which  are  the 
printed  or  written  words? 

If  not,  then  why  is  it  necessary  to  prac- 
tice him  for  a  long  time  upon  arithmetical 
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computations  (  composition)  before  teach- 
ing the  arithmetical  symbols.  Get  a  mas- 
tery of  the  meaning  of  the  figures  early, 
and  make  use  of  them  from  the  start. 

It  is  an  old-time  practice  to  learn  "  to 
count  "  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
by  calling  over  the  numbers  in  their  order. 
The  writer  cannot  remember  when  he  could 
not  count  to  one  thousand  in  this  way;  nor 
can  he  remember  when  he  did  not  have  a 
vague  idea  that  fifty  was  more  than  forty, 
and  ninety  less  than  one  hundred,  etc. 
When  the  names  of  the  decades  are  learned 
so  that  fifty  is  known  to  come  next  after 
forty,  and  the  like,  then  the  name  fifty  will 
convey  the  idea  of  a  larger  number  than 
forty. 

Now,  we  do  not  say  that  this  was  the 
best  way  of  teaching  these  numbers.  We 
learned  "to  count"  these  large  numbers 
long  before  we  applied  number  words  to 
objects  in  actual  counting.  And  yet  we 
cannot  remember  that  we  ever  had  any 
difficulty  in  making  the  application.  A 
better  way  would  have  been  to  use  beans 
or  kernels  of  corn,  and  by  adding  one  at 
a  time  to  the  pile  learn  to  associate  the 
larger  number  with  the  larger  group  and 
the  smaller  number  with  the  smaller  group. 
In  this  way,  by  a  little  practice,  the  young 
child  gets  a  vague  and  shadowy  notion  of 
the  relative  size  of  fifty  to  one  hundred,  or 
any  other  two  large  numbers. 

Having  this  vague  conception  of  the 
"  how  many  "  indicated  by  certain  number 
words,  it  is  as  easy  for  the  child  to  asso- 
ciate the  proper  figures  with  them  as  it 
is  for  it  to  associate  printed  words  with 
spoken  words.  The  mental  process  is  the 
same. 

Besides,  this  knowledge  of  figures  as  sym- 
bols for  these  larger  numbers  is  of  constant 
use  in  the  child's  home  life  and  school  life 
outside  his  recitation  in  number,  and  by 
this  use  he  is  constantly  making  his  num- 
ber concepts  clearer;  and  so  his  out-of- 
school  experience  is  ever  working  in  uni- 
son with  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  conclusion  from  these  reflections  is 
that  it  is  well  to  early  teach  the  child  to 
count  and  write  numbers  to  one  hundred 
or  one  thousand,  thus  becoming  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  these  abstract  num- 
ber symbols  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  put 
meaning  into  them. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  work  should 
prevent  that  more  thorough  study  of  num- 
ber that  Grube  and  others  insist  shall  be 
pursued.  It  is  merely  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey, so  to  speak,  of  one  phase  of  number 


knowledge,  and  all  subsequent  study  is  fill- 
ing it  with  meaning. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  in  his  manual  for 
teaching  the  mathematical  sciences,  gives 
the  following  general  directions  for  the  first 
year  in  arithmetic,  which  seem  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  above  expressed: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  pupil  can  count  objects  cor- 
rectly. 

2.  That  he  knows  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  at  sight,  and  that  he  can  make  them  cor- 
rectly. 

3.  Teach  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division  by  using  small  numbers,  integral  and 
fractional.  Let  the  pupils  illustrate  these  processes 
by  using  objects  first  and  abstract  numbers  after- 
wards. 

4.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  sit  and  how  to  stand, 
and  how  to  put  their  work  in  proper  form  on  black- 
board, slate,  and  paper. 

5.  Give  mental  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing pupils  to  do  abstract  work. 

6.  Drill  daily  in  reading  and  writing  numbers. 

7.  Teach  the  signs  -{-,  — ,  X,  =,  and  how  to 
use  them. 

8.  Give  many  combination  exercises  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  school  year. 

9.  Teach  the  pupils  to  count  United  States  mon- 
ey; how  to  measure  with  their  rulers,  and  how  to 
measure  with  gill  and  pint  cups. 

10.  How  to  read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000  for 
minimum  work.    Roman  notation  to  L. 

Pupils  have  no  use  for  a  text-book. 

Older  pupils  will  do  all  this  work  in  one-third  of 
the  time. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


On  Teaching  Reading  in  Lower  Grades. 

Third  Reader. — The  first  step  in  teach- 
ing a  child  to  read  orally  any  selection  is 
to  lead  him  to  master  the  meaning.  To 
acquire  the  power  to  do  this  readily  is  the 
chief  object  of  teaching  reading  in  the 
schools.  After  the  meaning  and  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  words  is  known  the 
attention  may  be  directed  to  giving  it 
proper  expression — to  the  artistic  side  of 
reading.  But  the  pupil  must  first  know 
the  sense  and  how  to  pronounce  the  words 
used  to  express  that  sense  before  it  can 
make  any  progress  in  an  easy  and  natural 
expression  of  it.  There  are,  then,  two  steps 
in  learning  to  read. 

1.  Master  the  meaning  and  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language  used. 

2.  Cultivate  a  natural  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression. 
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We  have  written  on  the  latter  subject  in 
another  place  in  this  number,  and  in  for- 
mer numbers  of  this  magazine.  Let  us  con- 
sider here  how  to  bring  the  child  forward 
in  his  ability  to  master  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  page. 

The  method  commonly  pursued  in  many 
of  our  most  approved  schools  is  to  first 
see  to  it  that  the  pupil  knows  the  words 
used.  All  new  words  are  studied  both  as 
to  their  meaning  and  pronunciation,. — but 
as  separate  words.  When  the  pupil  can 
call  all  the  words  at  sight  and  pronounce 
them  properly — which  is  tested  by  "  read- 
ing backwards  "  and  in  other  ways — then 
he  is  thought  ready  to  begin  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  lesson; — discover  what 
it  is  all  about.  The  teacher  leads  the  way 
by  asking  questions  to  direct  the  child's 
attention  to  the  ideas  that  are  important, 
and  in  this  way  it  comes  to  know  what  is 
said  in  the  lesson.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  drill 
upon  the  proper  expression  of  this  mean- 
ing. Many  pupils  are  required  to  read  the 
same  sentence  or  paragraph  with  a  view  to 
more  adequate  expression. 

There  is  much  in  this  method  that  is 
very  commendable.  But  experience  and 
reflection  show  that  this  is  not  the  method 
by  which  the  pupil  must  make  his  way, 
when  alone,  to  the  meaning  of  the  printed 
page.  Philip,  of  Macedon,  when  he  com- 
mitted his  son  Alexander  to  Aristotle  to  be 
educated,  is  said  to  have  exhorted  this 
great  teacher  to  make  himself  useless  to 
his  pupil  as  soon  as  possible.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  method  of  teaching  must  be  de- 
termined, primarily,  by  the  result  of  it  in 
opening  up  a  way  to  the  pupil  by  which  he 
can  overcome  difficulties  by  himself.  A 
method  of  teaching  in  which  the  teacher 
always  goes  ahead  and  blazes  the  way  is  a 
very  poor  method,  however  well  it  may 
make  the  pupil  appear  upon  examination 
day. 

The  writer  wishes  to  commend  to  the 
consideration  of  teachers  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  setting  the  child  at  once  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of  a  reading  lesson  for 
himself.  Defer  the  study  of  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  new  words  until  the 
pupil  has  exhausted  his  own  resources  in 
determining  their  meaning  and  pronunci- 
ation from  the  context.  Teach  the  child 
from  the  first  and  all  along  to  look  for  the 
meaning,  and  it  will  be  found  that  new 
words  will  be  illuminated  by  what  goes 
before  and  after  them,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation will  be  suggested  by  the  spelling. 
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It  a  pupil  has  ever  heard  the  word 
used,  the  context  and  the  calling  over 
the  letters  will  suggest  enough  of  the 
meaning  and  sound  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  if  not  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Let  the  teacher  re- 
member that  this  is  a  drill  in  the  mastery 
of  the  meaning  of  new  sentences  and  new 
words.  The  most  successful  teachers  of  a 
foreign  language  forbid  the  student  to  use 
a  dictionary,  and  require  him  to  use  his 
brains  in  determining  what  the  word  must 
mean  by  the  context.  The  little  child 
learns  to  read  in  a  similar  way.  But  the 
mistake  with  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
teachers  was  that  they  were  satisfied  when 
the  pupil,  by  hook  or  crook,  got  at  the 
meaning,  or  approximated  it.  They  did 
not  go  further  and  study  with  the'pupil 
this  meaning  more  fully  and  practice  upon 
the  new  words  until  they  would  be  remem- 
bered. Nor  did  they  do  anything  to  rivet 
this  meaning  and  pronunciation  by  drill  in 
artistic  expression  of  the  thought. 

We  urge  that  as  a  practice  for  the  child  in 
coming  into  the  mastery  of  the  thought 
expressed  upon  the  printed  page  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  setting  him  at  once  to 
reading  the  matter,  leaving  him  to  make 
out  the  new  words  if  he  can,  but  if  he  can- 
not, naming  them  for  him  and  being  care- 
ful to  note  whether  the  child  then  recog- 
nizes their  meaning  or  not.  If  he  does 
not,  then  he  is  not  getting  the  sense  prop- 
erly, and  must  go  back  after  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  clear  that  up. 

We  caution  primary  teachers  against 
pinning  their  faith  to  any  special  method  or 
device  for  teaching  children  to  master  the 
meaning  of  a  new  sentence.  Be  free  to 
use  any  and  every  way  that  may  suggest 
itself.  Different  minds  work  differently. 
And  do  not  keep  the  reading  class  on  dress- 
parade  all  the  time.  Leave  that  for  re- 
views and  tests  of  what  they  have  learned, 
when  that  class  of  visitors  come  that  judge 
of  the  excellence  or  failure  of  a  teacher 
by  the  number  of  questions  the  pupils  an- 
swer or  miss  in  the  recitation.  The  bet- 
ter the  teaching  the  greater  the  number  of 
questions  that  the  pupils  will  miss  in  some 
parts  of  the  recitation.  This  will  not  serve 
as  an  invariable  test,  but  there  is  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  it. 

Be  satisfied  to  let  the  pupils  blunder  and 
plod,  and  make  mistakes,  and  go  wrong, 
without  feeling  that  it  is  an  indication 
of  failure  of  the  recitation.  I  tell  you  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  recitations  ever 
conducted  have  been  those  in  which  the 
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pupils,  by  the  recitation  record,  would  be 
the  lowest.  The  teacher's  skill  is  shown, 
not  in  asking  questions  the  pupils  can  an- 
swer, but  in  helping  the  children  to  help 
themselves  out  of  their  difficulties. 

— G.  P.  B. 


Composition  in  Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades. 

We  give  below  a  few  examples  to  illus- 
trate a  method  of  beginning  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  write  narratives.  Story  telling  is 
easier  for  children  than  any  other  kind  of 
composition.  But  they  need  to  be  directed 
what  to  say  at  first  and  gradually  learn  to 
form  for  themselves  the  ideas  as  well  as 
the  sentences.  The  teacher  will  notice  that 
less  help  is  given  at  each  succeeding  stage 
of  advancement.  Enough  exercises  should 
be  given  in  each  stage  to  make  the  pupil 
ready  and  familiar  with  the  kind  of  work 
required  in  it.  These  exercises  are  selected 
from  DeGarmo's  "Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School."  The  first  is  an  exercise 
in  copying;  the  second,  in  reproducing 
from  memory;  the  third,  in  writing  stories 
from  suggestive  questions  and  key-words; 
the  fourth  requires  that  the  child  make  a 
similar  story;  the  fifth,  that  the  child  tell 
a  story  of  his  own  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

First  Stage. 
To  the  Teacher. — Insist,  from  the  beginning,  on 
correct  form  in  composition.    The  following  points 
are  the  most  important: 

1.  Pupil's  name  on  upper  right-hand  corner; 

2.  Title  in  center  of  page  and  underlined; 

3.  An  even  margin  at  left  of  page  (say,  one-half 
inch  on  note-paper).  Indentation  of  the  first  line 
of  each  paragraph; 

4.  No  margin  at  right  of  page,  each  line  being 
well  filled  out  (except,  of  course,  the  last  line  of  a 
paragraph,  which  may  end  at  any  place); 

5.  A  hyphen  at  the  right  to  show  the  division  of 
a  word,  when  the  line  is  not  long  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  of  it  (a  syllable  must  never  be  broken) ; 

6.  A  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  sen- 
tence; 

7.  An  interrogation  mark  at  the  close  of  each 
question; 

8.  A  period  at  the  close  of  a  declarative  or  im- 
perative sentence. 

THE  LIGHTNING. 
The  mother  of  young  Arthur  lay  very  sick  with 
fever.  The  doctor  recommended  cooling  fruits  for 
her.  Arthur  hastened  at  once  into  the  woods  for 
blackberries.  The  day  was  very  hot.  The  boy 
searched  diligently.  The  heat  made  the  sweat 
stand  on  his  forehead.  But  he  picked  on  patiently. 
The  basket  was  finally  full  of  the  choicest  berries. 
Then  he  thought  to  rest  a  little  in  the  shadow  of  a 
tall  oak.  There  arose,  suddenly,  a  thunder  storm. 
Fierce  lightning  flashed  through  the  sky.  The  voice 
of  the  thunder  resounded  louder  and  louder. 
Streaming  rain  soon  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
trees.    The  joy  of  the  boy  was  now  turned  to  fear. 


For  a  time  he  sat  crying  under  the  oak.  It  occurred 
to  him  at  the  right  moment,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  re- 
main under  tall  trees  during  a  thunder  storm.  He, 
therefore,  seized  his  basket  quickly  and  hastened 
away.  Suddenly  a  bright  flash  came  and  the  thun- 
der quickly  followed.  The  boy  looked  around  ter- 
rified. There  lay  the  oak  shattered  upon  the  ground. 
Arthur  arrived  at  home,  wet  through,  but  the 
mother  recovered.  She  was  very  grateful  to  her 
dear  son. 

Let  the  pupil  copy  this  story,  observing 
rules  given  above. 


Second  Stage, 
the  musicians. 
Some  lusty  musicians  had  been  playing  at  a  dance. 
On  their  way  home  they  came  by  the  home  of  Em- 
peror Redbeard  (Frederick  I.,  of  Germany).  The 
clock  struck  twelve.  Their  music  broke  the  deep 
stillness.  Soon  the  princess  appeared.  She  led 
them  into  the  castle.  Here  the  Emperor  sat  with 
his  knights.  The  musicians  played  several  pieces. 
Finally  the  emperor  beckoned,  and  then  excused 
them  graciously.  Upon  leaving,  each  received  a 
green  branch.  They  were  vexed  at  this,  for  they 
had  expected  a  rich  reward.  They  broke  up  the 
branches,  and  finally  threw  them  away.  Only  one 
of  them  kept  his,  and  gave  it  to  his  wife.  When  he 
reached  home,  the  leaves  had  all  turned  to  gold 
pieces.  The  others  now  hastened  back  to  get  their 
branches,  but  they  could  not  find  them. 

Memorize  the  selection  and  then  write  it. 


Third  Stage, 
the  monkey  and  the  boots. 
Who  sat  upon  a  tree?  (monkey.)  Who  came 
through  the  woods?  (man.)  What  did  he  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree?  (boots.)  What  did  he  then  do? 
(departed.)  Who  saw  this?  (monkey.)  What  did 
he  do?  (climbed  down  and  pulled  on  the  boots.) 
What  was  in  the  boots?  (glue.)  Who  returned  sud- 
denly? (the  man.)  What  did  the  monkey  try  to  do? 
(pull  off  the  boots.)  What  was  the  result?  (boots 
stuck  fast.)  Who  caught  the  monkey  easily?  (the 
cunning  man.) 

Write  the  story  from  the  outline. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Fearful  storm  arises.  Waves  break  over  ship. 
Fear.  Mighty  shock-rock.  Sailors  cry:  "Ship 
sprung-leak!"  Launch  boat.  All  leap  in.  Wave 
upsets  boat.  Men  sink.  Robinson  rises.  Dashed 
against  rock.  Clings  fast.  Sees  land.  Wave  re- 
treats. Clambers  on  shore.  Faints.  Comes  to. 
Calls.  No  reply.  All  drowned.  Thanks  God  for 
rescue. 

Make  a  connected  story  from  this  out- 
line. 


Fourth  Stage. 
In  this  stage  the  child  is  to  write  stories 
in  imitation  of  others. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES. 
A  fox  in  search  of  prey  came  to  a  grape-vine  on  a 
trellis.  The  vine  hung  full  of  sweet  grapes.  The 
fox  leaped  up  many  times,  for  he  wanted  them 
badly.  But  they  hung  so  high  that  all  his  leaping 
was  in  vain.    Some  birds  sat  in  a  neighboring  tree 
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and  laughed  at  liis  efforts.  Finally  he  turned  away 
with  contempt,  saying:  "The  grapes  are  too  sour 
for  me.    I  do  not  want  them." 

Write  similar  stories  about  the  following. 

THE  OX  AND  THE  CLOVER -FIELD. 
In  the  place  of  the  fox,  imagine  an  ox;  instead 
of  the  grape-vine,  a  clover-field  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  hedge;  instead  of  the  birds,  imagine  cows. 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  ROAST. 

Think  of  a  cat  instead  of  the  fox;  instead  of  the 
grape  vine,  imagine  a  cupboard  with  a  wire  door 
npon  which  the  car  scratches;  instead  of  the  grapes 
think  of  a  roast;  and  instead  of  the  birds,  two  dogs. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  NEST. 

In  the  place  of  the  fox,  the  grape  vine,  the 
grapes,  and  the  birds,  imagine  the  following  per- 
sons and  things:  boy,  tree,  bird's  nest,  girls. 


Fifth  Stage. 

To  the  Teacher. — Have  this  letter  learned  and 
copied  with  the  utmost  exactness,  helping  the  child 
to  get  the  correct  form.  If  the  right  forms  are  in- 
sisted upon  at  the  beginning,  there  will  be  little 
subsequent  difficulty. 


Normal,  III.,  May  i,  1889. 

Dear  Frank, 

Next  Saturday  my  father  will  take  me  with  him 
into  the  woods.  I  am  allowed  to  invite  several  of 
my  friends.  I  thought  of  you  at  once.  Would  you 
like  to  take  such  a  walk?  We  leave  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  take  a  good  lunch  with  us. 
Ask  your  parents  for  permission  to  go.  I  shall  wait 
for  your  answer  until  to-morrow. 

Your  friend, 

Hugo. 

Learn  this  letter  and  write  it  from  mem- 
ory. Then  have  pupils  write  original  stories 
in  the  form  of  letters  relating  real  events 
or  imaginary  ones. 


How  to  Spell  the  "cede," 
words. 


ceed,"  and  "sede" 


The  word  "  su-per-sede  "  must  be  thor- 
oughly committed  to  memory.  This  word 
is  the  only  one  of  the  "  sede  "  division  of 
this  class  of  words. 

ex-  ~\ 

pro-  >•  ceed. 
sue-  ) 

Learn  tp  associate  the  three  syllables 
"ex,"  "pro,"  and  "sue"  by  saying  them  one 
after  another,  and  remember  that  they  be- 
long to  words  ending  in  "ceed." 

All  other  words  of  this  class  end  in 
"cede,"  as —  ac- 

con- 

inter- 

pre- 

re- 

se- 

Alton,  Kan.  — O.  G.  Palmer. 


>  cede. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Tkacmrr,s'  Note.—  Advanced  Division  givei  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Kighth  Year»  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Kighlh  Years  in  an  eight  grade  courne;  Grammar  Advanced 

Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Geography  (Text-Book), 

All  classes  in  the  advanced  and  higher 
intermediate  grades  in  geography  need  to 
spend  the  first  month  in  a  study  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole. 

1.  Give  a  conception  of  it  as  a  great 
ball  moving  rapidly  through  space  and 
around  the  sun  as  a  center.  Make  use  of 
the  pictures  in  the  geography  to  show  this, 
and  then  let  the  children  imagine  them- 
selves rising  in  a  balloon  far  above  the 
earth  and  looking  down  upon  it  as  they 
ascend.  When  they  get  far  enough  away 
they  can  conceive  of  the  earth  looking  to 
them  something  as  the  picture  looks.  Help 
them  to  think  of  the  globe  as  representing 
the  appearance  of  the  earth  if  they  were 
very  far  from  it. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  lead 
them  to  picture  the  earth  as  a  whole  with 
its  continents,  and  islands,  and  oceans 
forming  the  surface  of  a  huge  ball. 

2.  Then  practice  them  in  imagining 
themselves  far  above  their  own  homes,  and 
looking  off  in  different  directions  to  see  the 
continent  of  North  America,  with  the  water 
of  the  different  oceans  surrounding  it.  The 
map  and  globe  will  help  them  to  picture 
its  shape  Then  they  can  rise  higher  and 
see  South  America,  and  looking  across  the 
Atlantic  they  can  see  Europe  and  Africa. 
Let  them  always  imagine  these  as  they  are 
located  with  reference  to  the  place  where 
they  live.  Lead  them  to  see  the  Atlantic 
toward  the  East,  and  beyond  it,  Europe, 
and  far  to  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
to  the  southwest  of  North  America,  South 
America,  and  to  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  beyond  that  Asia,  and  far  to  the  south 
of  Asia,  Australia. 

If  the  teacher  will  make  the  picture  for 
himself,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  pupils  to  form  one  like  his  own. 
But  if  he  stays  down  on  the  earth  and  does 
not,  in  his  imagination,  go  up  with  the 
children  and  point  out  to  them  what  is  to 
be  seen,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  see  what 
there  is  on  this  great  ball  on  which  they 
live. 

3.  We  speak  from  a  long  experience  in 
saying  that  time  spent  in  leading  the  chil- 
dren to  form  in  their  imagination  a  picture 
of  continents  and  oceans  in  their  respec- 
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tive  positions  on  the  surface  of  the  world, 
is  well  spent,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
further  study  of  geography.  And  it  is  of 
much  importance,  too,  that  the  pupil  see 
all  these  things  in  relation  to  the  place 
of  his  own  habitation.  In  this  way  he 
keeps  from  getting  lost  when  studying 
other  countries.  He  always  knows  where 
home  is. 

4.  When  the  picture  is  formed  some 
time  may  be  given  to  learning  how  large 
this  ball  is.  If  a  railroad  could  be  tun- 
nelled through  it,  how  long  would  it  be? 
How  long  would  it  take  to  ride  through  it 
at  25  miles  an  hour?  If  a  railroad  could 
be  built  around  it,  how  long  would  it  be? 
How  long  would  it  take  to  ride  around  the 
world  at  the  same  rate  of  speed?  Tell 
them  about  the  two  ladies  that  went  around 
the  world  a  few  months  ago.  How  long 
did  it  take  them  to  go?  It  will  now  be 
easy  for  them  to  see  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  diameter,  circumference,  sphere, 
axis,  equator,  poles,  etc. 

5.  Then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  lead 
them  to  imagine  the  world  moving  under 
them  from  west  to  east  as  they  hang  sta- 
tionery in  their  balloon  above  it.  In  this 
way  the  whole  world  would  pass  beneath 
them  in  24  hours,  and  a  day  is  completed. 
Then  let  them  imagine  that  they  and  the 
earth  are  all  swinging  round  the  sun,  and 
that  it  takes  one  year  to  go  around.  The 
terms  rotation  and  revolution  round  the 
sun  will  then  have  a  meaning. 

6.  Then  their  attention  could  be  directed 
to  the  distance  the  earth  would  move  under 
them  in  a  single  hour.  Show  them  that  it 
is  fifteen  degrees  or  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth. 
And  so  the  older  classes  can  go  on  estima- 
ting the  time  it  will  take  to  go  one  degree, 
and  the  entire  subject  of  Longitude  and 
Time  can  be  explained  to  them  so  that 
they  can  never  forget  it. 

7.  Then  they  can  imagine  that  they  come 
down  and  move  on  with  the  earth  and  that 
the  sun  takes  their  place  remaining  station- 
ery. This  will  give  them  the  experience 
they  have  every  day  except  that  they  will 
think  of  themselves  as  moving  under  the 
sun  instead  of  the  sun's  moving  over 
them.  It  is  a  great  revelation  to  a  child 
when  he  gets  his  relation  to  the  sun  cleared 
up  in  his  mind.  Mathematical  geography 
is  a  simple  matter  after  that. 

We  have  outlined  above  enough  work 
for  an  entire  month  in  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  do  not  already  know  all  these 
things. 


Physiology. 

The  best  teachers  hold  that  he  who 
would  teach  Hygiene,  or  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  body,  most  successfully  must 
found  this  instruction  upon  a  knowledge 
of  physiology.  We  must  think  of  Physi- 
ology as  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
done  by  the  different  organs  in  building  and 
repairing  the  body,  and  of  how  it  is  done. 
This  must  be  known  before  the  effects  of 
poisons  like  alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  of 
excess  and  exposure  and  other  things  can 
be  understood  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
young.  We  shall  undertake  to  lead  the 
small  children  into  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  these  things  in  the  story  for  the  little 
folks  that  is  begun  in  this  number.  But 
for  the  older  ones  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  plunge  at  once  into  the  study  of  their 
own  bodies  by  learning  what  the  different 
organs  do. 

Let  us  start  with  the  determination  that 
the  child  shall  be  thinking  of  himself  and 
his  own  organs  all  the  time,  and  shall 
never  make  use  of  a  book  or  a  picture  or 
a  chart  with  any  other  purpose  than  to 
help  his  imagination  or  his  eye  to  see 
more  clearly  the  organs  of  his  own  body. 
The  child  must  be  conscious  all  the  time 
that  he  is  studying  himself  and  not  some- 
thing outside  that  he  may  possibly  think, 
occasionally,  is  like  himself.  It  must  be 
his  own  hand,  his  own  stomach,  his  own 
heart,  and  the  like  that  he  is  trying  to 
learn  about.  Now  it  is  by  the  use  of  the 
imagination,  for  the  most  part,  that  our 
different  organs  are  brought  before  the 
mind  for  its  study.  The  charts,  the  pic- 
tures, the  organs  taken  from  different 
animals, — such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
etc., — all  these  are  but  so  many  means  of 
leading  the  child  to  form  an  image  of  the 
organs  of  his  own  body  which  he  cannot 
see.  And  when  he  is  studying  these  be 
sure  that  he  is  thinking  how  his  own  or- 
gans look  and  act.  This  makes  the  study 
"  objective  "  in  the  truest  and  best  sense. 

Let  the  pupils  begin,  then,  by  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  do. 

It  is  a  common  question  at  examina- 
tions, "  What  changes  occur  in  a  morsel  oj 
bread  after  it  enters  the  mouth?"  To  begin 
to  learn  the  answer  to  this  question  is  as 
good  a  place  to  begin  the  study  of  Physi- 
ology as  any.  What  is  mastication?  How 
is  it  done?  Note  the  different  kinds  of 
teeth  and  their  uses.    Note  the  different 
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movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  Examine 
the  kind  of  joint  where  the  jaw-bone  is 
attached  to  the  skull,  making  these  differ- 
ent motions  possible.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
pupils  feel  of  this  joint  and  properly  locate 
it.  Show  a  picture  of  a  jaw-bone  with  the 
teeth  in  it.  If  possible  procure  the  jaw 
bone  of  some  animal  and  show  its  articu- 
lation with  the  skull. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  tongue  in  mastica- 
tion?   Let  the  pupils  test  it. 

After  chewing  the  bread  for  a  short  time 
it  becomes  very  moist  and  begins  to  taste 
sweet.  What  //takes  it  moist?  Show  where 
the  saliva  comes  from.  Let  the  pupils 
find  the  location  of  their  own  salivary 
glands.  Show  pictures  of  them.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  wonderful  fact  that  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  chew  the  bread  the  saliva 
begins  to  come  into  the  mouth  through 
little  tubes  from  these  glands. 

What  makes  us  able  to  taste?  Now  show 
where  the  papillae  are  located  on  the  tongue 
that  give  the  sensation  of  taste.  Let  pu- 
pils try  to  taste  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  compare  the  sensation  with  what  they 
experience  when  the  object  is  taken  into 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Show  them  a 
picture  of  the  tongue.  Lead  them  to  see 
that  the  tongue  can  feel  as  well  as  taste. 
Let  them  put  something  into  the  mouth 
and  try  by  the  feeling  of  it  to  tell  what 
shape  it  is.  Will  they  use  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue  or  the  tip  of  it  for  this  pur- 
pose? Let  them  try  it  with  different  shaped 
objects.  They  will  see  that  the  tongue 
is  useful  both  for  taste  and  for  touch. 

Now  let  them  chew  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  watch  what  happens  after  it  becomes 
moistened  and  well  mixed  with  the  saliva. 
Show  them  how  the  aesophagus  acts  when 
food  is  swallowed,  contracting  behind  the 
bolus  or  mass  and  pushing  it  downward. 
Impress  upon  the  children  the  importance 
of  having  the  food  well  prepared  for  the 
stomach. 

Suppose  now  that  the  salivary  glands 
were  injured  by  any  poisonous  substance 
so  that  they  did  not  give  out  good  saliva  or 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.  Would  the  food  be 
properly  prepared  for  the  stomach?  Throw 
out  one  or  two  questions  of  this  sort  to 
set  the  children  thinking  about  how  the 
organs  might  be  harmed. 

Having  gotten  the  bread  into  the 
stomach  the  pupil  may  begin  to  learn  what 
that  organ  does  with  it. 

As  soon  as  it  is  eaten  the  stomach  gives 
out  a  fluid  quite  unlike  the  saliva,  called 
what? 


What  further  change  does  this  produce  in 
the  food?  What  kind  of  a  fluid  is  it?  Show 
how  the  stomach  moves  itself  in  order  to 
mix  the  gastric  juice  with  the  food.  Show 
a  chicken's  stomach  and  how  it  grinds  and 
dissolves  the  hard  kernels  taken  into  it. 
Show  that  it  takes  in  stones  and  glass  and 
other  rough  and  hard  things  to  grind  up 
the  food  and  do  the  work  of  teeth;  and 
that  the  child's  stomach  cannot  do  this. 
How  long  must  the  stomach  work  with  the 
food  before  it  is  ready  to  open  the  gate 
and  let  it  out?  Show  where  the  two  gates 
are.  Use  pictures  and  charts  to  help  the 
child  to  see  how  his  stomach  looks.  What 
is  the  mouthful  of  bread  called  after  the 
stomach  has  done  its  work  upon  it? 

Suppose  now  that  the  stomach  is  injured 
by  some  poison,  such  as  opium,  or  alco- 
hol, or  any  thing  that  unfits  it  to  do  its  work 
when  this  food  comes  into  it,  will  the  food 
be  prepared  to  undergo  the  next  change? 

By  a  process  of  this  kind,  or  some  one 
similar,  the  teacher  should  take  pupils  on, 
step  by  step,  from  one  point  to  another  in 
preparation  of  the  food  for  use  in  the 
building  and  repairing  of  the  body.  This 
process  is  called  digestion. 

In  our  next  we  will  show  how  the  body 
is  repaired  by  this  food  and  how  repair 
becomes  necessary. 


Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  pupils  in  the  ad- 
vanced division  of  the  school  completed 
common  and  decimal  fractions  last  year 
and  are  to  commence  percentage  as  soon 
as  they  have  refreshed  their  memory  of  the 
last  year's  work. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  rapid 
review  of  the  work  of  last  year.  This  will 
require  four  weeks'  time  in  most  cases. 

If  the  teacher  will  conduct  this  review 
without  much  reference  to  the  text-book 
except  to  use  it  for  examples,  it  will  be 
better.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  pupils 
recall  the  how  and  why  of  the  operations 
in  fractions  without  taking  time  to  drill 
upon  exercises  to  acquire  skill  and  rapidity 
in  working  examples.  They  will  have  time 
for  that  when  they  enter  upon  the  new 
work  of  percentage. 

1.  First  see  that  they  have  a  correct  idea 
of  a  common  fraction  and  of  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator. 

2.  Then  the  definitions  of  the  different 
fractional  forms  used  in  arithmetic. 

5.  Next  test  them  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  increasing  and  decreasing 
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the  numerator;  the  denominator;  and  of 
increasing  and  decreasing  both  in  the  same 
ratio.  This  is  a  very  essential  step  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  other  operations  in 
fractions  are  based  upon  these  facts.  Be 
sure  that  they  see  clearly: 

a.  That  multiplying  the  numerator  mul- 
tiplies the  fraction. 

b.  That  dividing  the  denominator  mul- 
tiplies the  fraction. 

c.  That  dividing  the  numerator  divides 
the  fraction. 

d.  That  multiplying  the  denominator  di- 
vides the  fraction. 

e.  That  multiplying  both  by  the  same 
number  does  not  change  the  value. 

f.  That  dividing  both  by  the  same  num- 
ber does  not  change  the  value. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  mem- 
orizing of  these  facts,  but  have  them  see 
that  they  must  be  true  by  illustrations  with 
objects.  Slips  of  paper  are  as  good  as 
anything  to  use  for  objects. 

4.  Now  see  that  they  know  how  to  make 
the  numerators  of  the  same  kind  in  order 
to  add  or  subtract  them,  and  how  principle 
e  or  /applies  in  doing  this. 

5.  Then  take  multiplication  and  division 
in  the  same  way, — first  using  an  integer  for 
the  multiplier  or  divisor,  and  noting  what 
principles  apply. 

6.  Multiplying  or  dividing  fractions  is 
more  difficult  only  because  there  is  one 
more  step  in  the  process  of  thinking  it. 

For  instance: 

They  already  know  that  to  multiply  by 
3  the  numerator  must  be  multiplied  and  to 
divide  by  4  the  denominator  must  be  mul- 
tiplied. So  they  see  the  reason  of  the  rule. 
^-5-^  =  ^-  3X4- 

This  is  not  so  immediately  apparent,  but 
by  reference  to  an  article  on  page  10  in 
this  number,  any  one  who  is  in  doubt  can 
see  one  way  of  making  this  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Now,  these  are  all  the  operations  in  com- 
mon fractions.  When  they  are  clearly  in 
mind,  the  class  can  go  on  to  decimals. 

Decimals. — These  are  more  difficult  than 
common  fractions  for  the  reason  that  the 
pupil  has  to  imagine  the  denominator.  It 
is  very  proper,  therefore,  that  they  shall 
not  be  studied  until  the  pupil  has  mastered 
the  operations  in  common  fractions. 

1.  First  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  sees  the 
importance  of  the  decimal  point  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  any  figure  in  the  deci- 
mal. This  is  the  all-important  thing  in 
decimals.    When  he  can  immediately  sup- 


ply the  denominator  for  any  figure  in  the 
decimal  and  for  any  decimal  as  a  whole 
and  see  that  it  is  necessarily  so,  the  main 
difficulty  in  decimals  has  been  surmounted. 
Such  tests  as  the  following  are  valuable: 
.268056. 

What  is  the  proper  denominator  of  2 
considered  by  itself?  of  6?  of  4?  of  5? 
etc.  The  distance  from  the  decimal  point 
must  determine  these  answers.  What  is  the 
denominator  of  the  whole?  He  sees  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  6. 

2.  Now  these'facts  makeplain  the  opera- 
tions in  addition  and  subtraction.  Any 
number  that  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
decimal  point  as  another  must  have  the 
same  denominator  and,  hence,  can  be 
added  to  it  or  subtracted  from  it. 

3.  Multiplication  is  more  difficult  for  the 
reason  that  the  products  of  the  denomina- 
tors must  be  carried  in  the  imagination  while 
multiplying  the  numerators.  An  exercise 
like  the  following  would  be  a  good  one: 

•365 
.247 

What  is  the  denominator  for  2x3  con- 
sidered by  itself?  for  4  x  3?  for  7X3? 
for  4  X  6?  for  7  X  5?  etc. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  denominator 
of  the  entire  product  must  be  the  product 
of  the  denominators  of  those  two  numbers 
in  multiplier  and  multiplicand  that  are 
farthest  from  the  decimal  point: — in  this 
case  of  7  and  5,  each  of  which  is  1,000.  So 
1,000,000  must  be  the  denominator  of  the 
product. 

4.  Division  of  decimals  is  the  most  diffi 
cult  of  all.  We  will  give  some  thoughts 
on  this  in  our  next  number. 


A  Dictation  Exercise. 

After  the  exercise  has  been  written  test 
the  pupils  to  see  whether  they  have  learned 
the  facts  they  have  been  writing  out. 

1.  Cloves  are  the  unopened  buds  of  a 
tree,  native  of  the  Spice  Islands. 

2.  Vanilla  is  a  flavor  prepared  from  the 
pod  of  a  climbing  plant  found  in  some  hot 
countries. 

3.  Soda  is  made  by  a  chemical  process, 
from  common  salt. 

4.  Cream-of-tartar  is  found  in  a  hard 
crust  on  the  inside  of  wine  casks. 

5.  Chocolate  is  made  from  the  seeds  of 
the  cocoa  tree,  a  native  of  Mexico. 

6.  Camphor  is  a  gum  found  in  crystalline 
particles  in  the  wood  of  a  laurel  tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan. 

—  Wis.  Jour,  of  Ed. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  hoth  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  clement  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


SELF-ACTIVITY  AND  THINGS. 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA. 


The  editor's  reply  to  my  comment  on 
Dr.  Harris's  idea  of  self-activity  seems  to 
grant  all  that  the  necessitarian  can  ask.  I 
do  not  "conclude  that  if  the  teacher  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  pupil's  acts,  he  can  exer- 
cise no  influence  upon  the  pupil."  But  I 
do  hold  that,  if  the  teacher's  work  is  not 
one  of  the  determining  influences  in  the 
pupil's  conduct,  then  the  teacher's  work 
amounts  just  to  a  zero. 

The  editor  not  only  agrees  with  me  in 
this;  he  goes  farther  and  agrees  with  me 
that  the  child's  conduct,  its  entire  develop- 
ment is  determined  for  it.  For  the  editor 
says  that  the  child  "is  surrounded  by  an 
environment  which  makes  him  finite  in 
so  far  as  the  realization  of  what  he  is  poten- 
tially is  concerned.  It  is  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  environment  that  what  he  is 
potentially  shall  become  a  reality  to  any 
degree."  Now,  as  all  that  we  know  of  the 
child  is  what  he  is  finitely  and  really,  as 
what  he  is  potentially  or  infinitely  is  as  un- 
known to  us  as  are  gravity,  or  vitality,  or 
force  in  any  form  —  we  knowing  them 
"really"  only  through  the  sequence  of  pho- 
mena — it  seems  to  follow  that  the  boy  is 
"determined"  There  may  be  a  boy  within 
the  boy  who  is  infinite,  self-active,  is  his 
own  environment,  and  is  capable  poten- 
tially of  great  things.  But  by  the  editor's 
admission,  he  is  not  the  "real"  boy,  the 
finite  boy,  the  boy  who  fears  the  rod,  loves 
his  dog,  likes  Tom  Sawyer,  and  has  his 


mother's  blue  eyes  and  his  father's  keen- 
ness in  a  trade. 

"If  the  pupil's  acts  are  not  self-caused, 
then  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  them, 
and  all  notion  of  holding  him  responsible 
must  be  abandoned." 

I  would  exactly  reverse  that  proposition, 
for  if  the  pupil's  act  is  self-caused,  is  not 
determined  so  far  as  we  know  anything 
about  it — and  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
knowledge,  it  is  threshing  the  breeze  to 
discuss  it — if  it  is  not  determined  by  hered- 
ity and  environment,  by  nature  and  nur- 
ture, surely  the  pupil  is  not  responsible  for 
it.  He  kicks  a  playmate.  If  versed  in 
philosophy  he  can,  when  reproved,  reply, 
"I  was  not  the  I  whom  you  know  anything 
about,  this  'realized,'  'finite,'  educable, 
subject-to-motives  boy  you  see,  who  did 
that  kicking;  it  was  the  infinite,  potential, 
self-active,  self-environed  activity  within 
me  which  did  it.  Punishing  me  won't  do 
any  good,  for  don't  you  see  that  the  self- 
caused  boy  within  takes  no  note  of  rewards 
and  punishments?" 

But  it  is  idle  to  pursue  the  discussion  in 
your  columns  unless  you  shall  discover  to 
the  world  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
"cause,"  "responsible,""self-caused,"  "self- 
active,"  and  how  absolute  self-activity — 
which  by  definition  is  beyond  thought, — 
can  have  any  resemblance,  in  thought,  to 
"determined"  self-activity;  and  how  any- 
thing which  is  "determined"  can  be  "self- 
active." 


COMMENTS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Dana  is  evidently  right  in  saying  seek  a  common  conclusion  as  to  the  results 

that  the  meaning  of  terms  employed  must  produced  by  that  which  these  words  are 

first  be  settled  before  any  valuable  conclu-  used  to  name. 

sions  can  be  reached  by  this  discussion.  Self-activity  can  have  no  other  meaning 

Until  "self  activity"  and  "cause"  are  un-  than  that  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  its  own 

derstood  alike  by  us  it  is  in  vain  that  we  acts.    Cause  is  that  force  or  energy  that 
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produces  results.  Absolute,  or  first  cause, 
is  a  self-cause.  This  is  the  cause  of  all 
causes,  the  first  principle  of  all  things. 
Things  are  the  determined  phases  of  this 
absolute  self-activity.  Absolute  self-activ- 
ity determines  or  limits  its  activity  in  the 
infinite  number  of  forms  that  constitute 
the  things  of  the  universe.  Every  "thing" 
then,  is  a  phase  of  activity  of  the  absolute 
self-cause  and,  therefore,  a  form  of  self- 
activity  limited  or  determined  to  this  form 
by  the  self-determining  energy  which  we 
name  the  Absolute  or  God.  Absolute  ac- 
tivity must  include  every  phase  of  activity 
possible.  That  is  the  meaning  of  absolute. 
This  self-determination  of  his  activity  to 
these  possible  forms  is  the  act  of  creation. 
It  is  also  an  act  of  self-consciousness  of 
the  absolute  creative  energy.  To  know  is 
to  limit.  The  act  of  imposing  limits  so 
that  every  possible  degree  of  self-activity 
shall  be  actualized  is  the  act  of  absolute 
self-activity,  or  First  Cause.  To  know 
himself  in  every  phase  of  activity  is  to 
create  a  universe  of  beings.  His  thoughts, 
which  are  limitations  of  his  activity,  be- 
come things;  for  with  him,  to  know  and  to 
create  are  one.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that 
a  stone,  or  gravity,  even  space  itself,  is  es- 
sentially self-active.  There  is  no  form  of 
finite  being  whatever  that  is  not  a  limited 
phase  of  the  Absolute  self-activity. 

But  there  is  another  meaning  of  cause. 
One  limited  phase  of  self-activity  may  im- 
pinge upon  another,  and  thus  may  arise  me- 
chanical or  external  causes.  A  tree  is  a  phase 
of  self-activity,  so  is  an  ax,  and  so  is  the 
woodman.  But  the  woodman  wields  the 
ax  which  fells  the  tree.  The  energy  of  the 
woodman  is  external  to  the  ax,  and  both 
are  external  to  the  tree.  There  are  forms 
of  activity  or  force,  therefore,  that  are 
applied  to  things  from  without,  and  are 
mechanical  instead  of  self-active.  That  is, 
force  is  transmitted  from  one  to  another. 
But  every  such  mechanical  force,  when 
traced  to  its  beginning,  will  be  found  to 
originate  in  self-activity. 

Is  it  in  this  mechanical  sense  that  Mr. 
Dana  uses  the  word  cause  when  he  speaks 
of  the  teacher  as  the  cause  of  the  acts  of 
the  pupil?  Does  the  teacher  or  environ- 
ment determine  the  acts  of  the  pupil  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  woodman  determines 
the  acts  of  his  ax? 

If  not,  then  the  teacher  is  not  a  mechan- 
ical cause  of  the  pupil's  acts,  except  in  so 
far  as  by  physical  force,  he  may  move  the 
child  about.  But  no  one  calls  the  acts  of 
the  pupil  thus  compelled  the  real  acts  of 


the  pupil.  They  are  the  acts  of  the  teacher 
transmitted  to  the  pupil,  and  it  is  the  teacher 
and  not  the  pupil  that  is  held  responsible 
for  them. 

The  child,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  phase  of 
the  absolute  self-activity,  produced  by  the 
self-imposed  limitations  of  the  absolute. 
In  so  far  as  the  child  is  affirmatively,  it  is 
substantially  one  with  the  absolute  being. 
It  is  finite  or  determined  in  so  far  as  the 
perfection  of  the  absolute  is  not  realized 
in  it.  This  is  what  the  child  is  negatively. 
It  is  finite  because  of  what  it  is  not. 
"Everything  is  what  it  is  because  of  what  it 
is  not."  If  everything  could  make  actual 
what  is  implied  in  it,  it  would  be  one  with 
the  absolute.  "Each  is  in  all  and  all  in 
each." 

But  a  human  soul  is  the  realized  abso- 
lute in  a  much  higher  degree  than  a  tree, 
for  example.  The  latter  is  self-activity 
without  freedom.  It  is  limited  to  a  certain 
fixed  range  of  activity  beyond  the  limits 
of  which  it  cannot  pass.  It  does  what  it 
can  within  that  range  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
environment,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  its 
existence.  But  the  activity  is  blind,  un- 
conscious. 

The  human  being  is  a  complex  of  free  ac- 
tivity and  of  nature.  On  the  one  side,  it 
is  pre-determined  by  heredity,  limited  by 
environment,  the  creature  of  circumstances 
and  subject  to  impulse  the  same  as  any 
other  animal.  It  is  a  complex  of  the  de- 
termined forms  of  self-activity  that  consti- 
tute nature.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  a  self- 
determining  being,  the  conscious  source 
and  creator  of  its  own  acts.  It  can  create 
for  itself  an  ideal  and  direct  its  energy  to 
the  realizing  of  it.  The  soul  as  self-con- 
scious freedom  determines  for  itself  the 
motive  it  will  follow.  It  knows  itself  to  be 
responsible  for  its  motive  to  the  extent  of 
its  knowledge.    It  can  think  "I  ought." 

It  is  the  reflection  or  image  of  the  absolute 
self-activity  in  that  it  is  free  to  determine  its 
own  acts  within  the  range  of  its  knowledge. 
It  is  conscious,  too,  of  its  power  to  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  its  knowledge,  and  thus 
to  increase  indefinitely  the  degree  of  its 
responsibility.  The  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  is  the  growth  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  obedience  to  the  higher  and 
truer  motive  that  this  increase  in  knowl- 
edge makes  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  cre- 
ate. It  may  construct  motives  that  relate 
only  to  the  animal  nature  and  thus  sink 
below  what  is  possible  to  the  brute.  For 
"man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  be  a  fool" 
— can  know  the  good  and  choose  the  bad. 
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It  may  create  for  itself  motives  that  will 
lead  it  onward  and  upward  in  the  bursting 
of  the  barriers  that  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  full  and  perfect  freedom  that  is 
potentially  its  own,  but  which  "must  be 
earned  anew  to  be  possessed." 

What  can  the  teacher  do?  He  supplies 
an  environment  that  shall  stimulate  the 
soul  to  form  high  motives  instead  of  low 
ones,  and  to  learn  what  it  is  most  impor- 
tant for  it  to  know.  The  teacher  nurtures 
the  germ  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion by  stimulating  its  activity  by  means  of 
the  environment  he  supplies.  But  it  is 
through  the  conscious  and  consciously 
free  choice  of  motives  that  the  child's 
growth  in  freedom  and  character  is  possible. 

It  is  an  old  definition  of  teaching  that  it 
is  the  process  of  stimulating  the  self-activ- 
ity of  the  child.  But  it  is  through  the 
child's  own  activity  directed  by  himself  in 
obedience  to  the  stimulus  of  environment 
that  he  becomes  educated.  Mr.  Dana 
seems  to  hold  that  finite  self-activity  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  We  think  the  above 


has  shown  this  to  be  a  false  notion  of  self- 
activity.  Nothing  can  be  cut  off  from  the 
all  in  this  universe  without  losing  all  of  its 
meaning  and  being  reduced  to  zero.  Ab- 
solute self-activity  is  impossible  to  a  finite 
being,  but  not  self-activity. 

We  have  tried  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
"self  activity"  and  by  "cause  "  Certainly 
the  teacher  is  not  the  mechanical  cause  of 
the  child's  learning.  The  child  learns  by 
his  own  act.  But  his  act  will  be  likely  to 
be  different  in  one  environment  from  what 
it  would  be  in  another.  The  supplying  of 
the  favorable  environment  is  the  teacher's 
work. 

This  is  too  brief  a  presentation  of  a 
great  theme  to  be  clear  and  adequate,  but 
it  is  the  bones  of  a  method  of  thinking 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Dana  to  affirm  that  if  the  pupil  is  the  cause 
of  his  own  acts,  then  he  is  not  responsible 
for  them,  but  if  they  are  caused  by  hered- 
ity or  by  his  environment  then  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Is  not  that  a  strange 
doctrine? 


TWO  THEORIES. 


P.  K.  MCMINN. 


The  foundations  of  St.  Peter's  were  laid 
by  one  generation,  while  its  completion  oc- 
cupied many  succeeding  ones.  So  of  our 
public  school  system;  and  in  view  of  the 
successive  agencies  that  have  contributed 
to  rear  this  imposing  educational  edifice,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  its  unity  of 
plan  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  occa- 
sion or  to  the  demand  of  later  architects 
for  what  they  may  have  considered  more 
desirable  results. 

Possibly,  too,  mere  artisans  may  some- 
time have  planned  extension,  and,  unable 
to  grasp  the  full  design  of  the  original 
architects,  may  have  given  disproportion- 
ate prominence  to  subordinate  portions. 
To  a  brief  inquiry  into  these  matters  this 
paper  will  be  devoted. 

The  chief  question  is  this:  Are  the  walls 
of  our  school  system  rising  plumb  with  the 
base?  Or,  to  be  more  specific,  are  our 
theories  a  unit  as  to  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  common  school  education?  Do  our 
theories  harmonize  with  our  practice?  Do 
our  theories  and  does  our  general  conduct 
of  these  schools  accord  with  their  purpose? 
And,  if  we  have  departed  in  practice  from 
the  original  design,  can  we  justify  such 
departure? 


That  is  its  sole  legitimate  purpose.  It 
must,  also,  provide  for  its  own  stability, 
that  being  a  necessarily  implied  power. 
But  whatever  expenditures  it  indulges  in, 
or  exactions  it  makes  Of  the  individual, 
must  be  along  the  line  of  protection  to  its 
citizens,  or  of  its  own  preservation. 

This  is  stating  the  theory  briefly,  and 
without  modifying  details,  but  it  outlines 
one  way  of  looking  at  government.  By 
this  theory  the  individual  should  be  pro- 
tected against  wrong,  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  his  own  special  good 
unmolested. 

The  other  theory  contemplates  govern- 
ment and  co-operative  society,  including 
all  citizens.  Its  proper  objects  are  as  many 
and  as  varied  as  the  wants  of  individuals, 
or,  at  least,  of  any  considerable  class  of 
individuals.  It  should  not  stop  with  pro- 
tecting the  individual  in  life,  liberty,  and 
property — that  is,  in  protecting  him  from 
evil,  and  then  allow  him  to  work  out  what- 
ever personal  good  he  may — but  it  should 
assist  him  to  personal  advantages.  It  may 
furnish  facilities  for  him  to  work  out  his 
private  ambitions  and  advance  his  worldly 
interests. 
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Two  governmental  theories  exist.  One 
may  be  stated  thus:  Government  is  an  or- 
ganization to  preserve  order  and  protect 
citizens  in  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

This  view  of  government  may  not,  in- 
deed, be  avowed  by  any  but  Communists, 
but  a  strong  popular  leaning  this  way  is 
clearly  discernable  at  the  present  day. 
Now,  the  writer  believes  that  while  nearly 
all  educators  will  avow  their  loyalty  to  a 
theory  of  government  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  first  stated,  a  large  part  of  them 
constantly  measure  results  by  a  standard 
deducible  only  from  the  latter  theory;  i.  e., 
that  public  education  is,  primarily,  for  the 
individual  good  of  the  pupil  educated. 

True,  up  to  a  certain  point  a  child's 
training  would  be  the  same  on  whichever 
of  the  two  theories  it  might  be  based;  but 
there  comes  a  time  in  his  education  when 
the  question  is  of  much  importance  as  to 
whether  he  is  being  educated  at  state  expense 
for  at  state  purpose,  or  at  state  expense  for 
his  or  his  guardian's  individual  purpose. 

The  first  principle  of  taxation  is  that  the 
money  so  raised  shall  be  expended  in  the 
interests  of  the  taxed.  Appropriating  the 
earnings  of  C  solely  for  the  individual  good 
of  B,  is  tyranny,  whether  the  act  be  by  the 
will  of  a  despot,  or  of  a  majority  of  voters. 
Mr.  C,  with  no  children  of  his  own,  sup- 
ports a  school  for  Mr.  B's  children;  but 
the  ultimate  object  is  not  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  these  children,  else  Mr.  A  is 
grievously  wronged. 

Compulsory  education  is  based  wholly 
on  the  first  theory.  We  should  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  others  only  when  the 
public  good  demands  it.  The  whole  trend 
of  educational  utterance  and  legislation 
emphasizes  this  view  of  public  schools — 
that  they  are  for  the  public  good  and  must 
be  prosecuted  even  at  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate interests. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  public  educa- 
tion is  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  what 
then? 

It  follows  that  we  have  a  rule  for  meas- 
uring practical  results  that  is  not  much 
used,  and  when  applied  may  reveal  the  fact 
that  much  of  our  more  advanced  common 
school  work  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
original,  or  the  ostensible  design  of  public 
schools. 

By  the  second  theory  "practical  studies" 
may  have  a  variety  of  meanings,  dependent 
upon  the  supposed  life  work  of  the  pupil. 
By  it  a  school's  success  may  properly  be 
measured  by  its  efficiency  in  fitting  boys  for 
mercantile,  industrial,  or  professional  life. 


Popular  clamor  for  "practical  studies" 
tends  to  divert  these  schools  entirely  from 
their  proper  purpose.  These  words  "prac- 
tical studies"  have  sole  reference,  on  the 
lips  of  their  advocates,  to  successful  busi- 
ness careers,  "Merely  this  and  nothing 
more."  They  refer  to  surface  results — 
rapid  and  accurate  figuring,  fluent  reading, 
nice  writing,  etc. — and  not  at  all  to  that 
wide  intelligence  and  that  thinking  power 
that  should  underlietheseaccomplishments, 
if  the  public  school  does  its  duty.  The 
popularity  of  practical  education  is  liable 
to  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  making 
expert  accountants,  clerks,  etc.,  the  chiei 
end  sought,  when  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
things  should  be  sought  at  all. 

The  term  practical  studies  by  the  first 
theory,  however,  means  a  preparation  for 
citizenship.  It  means  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  including,  always,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  right  and  wrong  as 
embodied  in  civil  government.  It  means 
love  of  country  and  love  of  justice.  It 
means  power  to  think  clearly  and  reach 
reliable  conclusions  on  the  complicated 
subjects  liable  to  come  up  for  settlement 
before  those  uncrowned  kings,  American 
voters. 

If  the  sciences,  and  higher  mathematics, 
and  Latin,  and  Greek,  afford  superior 
means  for  the  deeper  culture  and  training 
that  constitutes  real  education,  then  they, 
rightly  understood, are  the  practical  studies. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  while  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  had  the  sagacity  to  discern 
the  necessity  of*  a  system  of  universal  edu- 
cation, we  have  hitherto  lacked  courage  to 
give  it  full  efficiency  by  dictating  and  exe- 
cuting a  course  of  study  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  only  theory  that  can  justify  its 
maintainance. 

The  training  required  for  citizenship  is 
something  more  than,  and  in  many  respects 
different  from,  that  required  for  business 
life.  In  casting  his  ballot  a  man  may  in 
ignorance  belayingprofanely  presumptuous 
hands  on  the  sacred  ark  of  our  liberties. 
He  may  unwittingly  touch  some  spring  in 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  government  that 
will  cause  a  general  clash  in  the  machinery. 
But  government  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  sciences.  To  grasp  its  principle  re- 
quires much  intelligence  and  thinking 
power.  The  whole  power  of  the  public 
schools  should  be  turned  first  towards  mak- 
ing citizens,  and  in  this  effort  should  use 
whatever  tools  (studies)  are  most  effectual, 
whether  they  are  practical  in  the  popular 
sense  or  not. 


a  8 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.  Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if 
it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


St.I'uul 

®  


Chicago 


The  distance  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  by 
the  fast  line,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City 
Railway,  is  420  miles.  In  the  above  diagram  B 
represents  an  imaginary  spot  on  the  face  of  a  six- 
foot  driving-wheel,  A.  The  time  of  the  fast  limited 
vestibuled  express  on  this  popular  line  is  13^  hours 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  In  covering  the 
distance,  420  miles,  how  many  miles  does  the  imag- 
inary spot  travel? 

SOLUTION  TO  NO.  6. 

At  what  time  between  5  and  6  o'clock  is  the 
minute  hand  3  times  as  far  from  5  as  the  hour  hand 
is  to  6? 

The  problem  presents  two  cases,  one  in  which 
the  minute  hand  is  before  5  and  the  other  after  it 
has  passed  5. 

In  the  first  case,  since  the  distance  moved  by  the 
hour  hand  equals  TV  of  the  distance  moved  by  the 
minute  hand,  25  minutes  —  that  distance  =  3  times 
5  minutes  — ^  of  that  distance,  or  25  minutes  —  I 
distance  =  15  minutes —  %  distance;  ^  distance 
=  10  minutes;  %  =  V°;  I  ==  V  =  minutes 
past  5. 

In  the  second  case,  the  distance  —  25  minutes  = 
3  times  5  minutes  —  tV  of  that  distance,  or  1  dis- 
tance—  25  minutes  =15  minutes  —  %  distance; 
£  distance  =  40  minutes;  %  distance  =  8  minutes; 


Hoadville,  III. 


-G.  T.  Rhodes. 


Galesburg,  III.,  July  14,  1890. 
Editor  Public-School  yournal: 

Dear  Sir. — In  glancing  over  the  "Queries  and 
Notes"  in  the  July  number  my  eye  fell  on  an  arti- 
cle from  Mr.  W.  D.  Henkle,  in  which  he  makes 
6  -=-  2  -=-  12  -=-  6  =6,  a  strange  result  to  say  the  least. 
He  proceeds  as  follows:  "  'Each  factor  in  a  monom- 
ial expression  is  affected  by  all  the  factors  that  fol- 
low it,'  therefore  6-=-  2  -=-  12  -=-  6  =  6  -=-  2  -=-  2  =  6  -=-1 
=6.    12-5-6  being  2  and  2-5-2,  I." 

This  is  in  the  condensed  form.  The  fuller  form  is: 

2  2X6 

6-5-2-=-  12     6  =  6  -T-  2  -5-  y  =6-:  =6-=  = 

6  X  12   6    12  V  12 

 =-X —  which  makes  6-7-2-=- 12-5-6  =  6-=-2X 

2x6     2  6 

i2-=-6  (!),  a  result  as  amusing  as  it  is  absurd.  By 
stating  a  half-truth  Mr.  Henkle  is  misled  into  egre- 
gious mathematical  errors.  There  is  just  as  much 
truth  in  saying  that  in  a  monomial  expression  each 
factor  is  affected  by  all  which  precede  it;  the  fact 
is,  the  order  of  factors  makes  no  particle  of  differ- 
ence. The  error  in  Mr.  Henkle's  work  is  easily 
seen.  When  he  divides  2  by  2  (  =  VS)  he  really  di- 
vides by  12  and  multiplies  by  6,  whereas  the  exam- 
ple says  to  divide  by  both  12  and  6.  Change  Mr. 
Henkle's  order  and  you  change  his  result,  as: 

6-=-  12  -=-2-5-6  =  6-=-  12  -=-  ^  =  6  -=-  36=1/6. 

The  true  way  to  work  such  examples  is  very  sim- 
ple when  once  understood.  The  signs  of  X  and  -s- 
denote  closer  relations  than  do  the  signs  -f-  and  — . 


Numbers  connected  by  the  former  form  a  monom- 
ial, hence  the  operations  denoted  by  X  and  4-  must 
always  be  performed  before  those  denoted  by  -f- 
and  — ,  thus: 

2  +  3X2-6  +  2=2  +  6-3=5. 
When  several  numbers  are  connected  by  X  and 
-f-  it  makes  no  difference  which  operation  is  per- 
formed first.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  X  before  a  number  denotes  that  that 
number  is  to  be  used  as  a  multiplier,  and  ■+-  before 
a  number  denotes  that  that  number  is  to  be  used  as 
a  divisor  of  the  first  number  in  the  series,  thus: 

6X3X3  27 

6-4X3-4-2X3=  =  — , 

4X4X2  16 
and  not  '/  as  Mr.  Henkle  would  have  us  believe. 
Or,  if  you  want  to  stop  at  all  the  way  stations,  di- 
vide 6  by  4,  then  multiply  by  3,  then  divide  by  4, 
etc;  or,  you  can  begin  at  the  tail  end  and  multiply 
6  by  3,  and  then  divide  by  2,  and  again  by  4,  etc. 
Either  way  the  result  will  always  be 
a  b  I 

aXb-3-cXd-=-e-i-f  =   ,  always. 

c  e  f 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  some  service,  I  re- 
main,      Very  truly  yours, 

Knox  College.  — C.  E.  Comstock, 

I  have  an  inch  board  10  feet 
long,  16  inches  wide  at  one  end 
and  7  inches  at  the  other.  How 
far  from  the  larger  end  must  it 
be  cut  straight  across  so  the  solid- 
ity of  larger  end  will  be  twice 
the  smaller. 

Let  a  b  c  d  be  the  board.  Pro- 
long sides,  a  b  and  c  d,  to  e.  The 
area  of  board,  abed,  is  1,380 
square  inches.  Find  length  of 
e  n  by  similar  triangles;  e  n  = 
o/lYi  inches;  then  triangle  e  b  n: 
e  r  m  ::  en2  :  em2.  Substituting 
163^  sq.  ins.  :  393^  sq.  ins.  :: 
78400  .  78400  1680  X  9  +  9  x2. 
a  <j      9  9 

Working  out  this  proportion  you  will  find  x  =  5I-5  + 
inches,  length  of  smaller  end.  The  length  of  lar- 
ger end  would  be  the  difference  between  10  feet 
and  51.5  +  inches,  which  are  68.5  inches,  or  5  feet 
Syi  inches.  Therefore,  it  must  be  cut  5  feet  S'/i 
inches  from  larger  end.  — Louis  Busick. 


SOLUTION  OF  NO.  12,  JUNE  ISSUE. 

The  population  of  a  state  in  1850  was  7,600  and 
and  in  1870  it  was  9,196.  What  was  the  gain  per 
cent  for  a  decade,  if  the  gain  for  each  decade  was 
the  same? 

The  problem  is  equivalent  to  problems  in  com- 
pound interest,  7,600  being  the  principal,  9,196  the 
amount,  and  two  years  the  time,  to  find  the  rate. 
The  amount  divided  by  principal  equals  SI. 21,  or 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  the  given  time.  Since 
Si. 21  is  the  product  of  two  equal  number,  the  square 
root  of  Si. 21  will  be  the  number.  Extracting  the 
square  root  we  find  it  to  be  $1.1,  or  the  common 
multiplier.  $1.00  being  the  principal  and  Si.  I  the 
amount,  the  gain  will  be  the  difference  between 
them,  which  is  .10  (10  per  cent),  the  required  an- 
swer in  the  given  problem. 

9196-5-7600=$!. 21;  |/i.2i  =  Si.i;  St. 1—  $i=.io; 
.  10  =  10  per  cent. 

— F.  R.  Up  church, 
McLeansboro,  III.        Pupil  in  Rural  Schools. 
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A  Difference. 

The  difference  in  the  growth  of  educa- 
tional ideas  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  was  well  illustrated  by  the  discus- 
sion of  "Compulsory  Education"  at  the 
St.  Paul  meeting.  Archbishop  Ireland  led 
off  strongly  advocating  compulsory  laws. 
A  representative  from  Texas  followed,  vig- 
orously opposing  such  legislation.  A  repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin  closed  the  dis- 
cussion with  a  strong  plea  for  compulsory 
legislation. 


The  opponents  held  that  laws  of  this 
kind  are  an  abridgement  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  parent  has  a 
right  to  educate  his  child  or  not  as  he 
chooses.  At  least  the  state  must  not  inter- 
fere. This  is  individualism  triumphant 
over  the  rights  of  society  and  the  state. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  clinching  argument 
against  the  Washingtonian  movement  in 
temperance  in  the  North  was  that  a  man 
was  not  worthy  of  respect  who  would  sign 
away  his  personal  liberty  by  taking  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence.  Then  the  idea 
of  prohibitory  legislation  was  held  by  no 
one.  Now  state  prohibition  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  some  states  and  is  freely 
discussed  in  all. 

So,  too,  compulsory  education  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  North  was  a  thing  unheard  of. 
It  might  do  for  an  absolute  monarchy  like 
Prussia,  we  thought,  but  for  free,  republican 
America,  never.  But  the  North  has  come  to 
see  that  the  state  and  society  has  some  rights 
that  the  individual  is  bound  to  respect,  and 
compulsory  education  laws  are  being  en- 
acted in  many  states.  As  a  rule  the  greater 
the  general  intelligence  and  the  higher  the 
degree  of  civilization,  the  more  the  idea  of 
compulsory  education  prevails.  We  may 
mark  the  growth  of  the  civilization  of  any 
people  by  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
claims  of  society  upon  the  individual  citi- 
zen. By  and  by  the  individual  will  come 
to  recognize  his  own  larger  and  better  self 
in  the  institutional  life  in  which  he  lives, 
and  to  learn  that  he  does  most  for  him- 
self when  he  does  most  for  the  social 
whole.  Then  we  shall  find  it  to  be  true 
that  freedom,  ''personal  liberty,"  is  not  ac- 
quired by  standing  out  against  the  demands 
of  institutional  life,  but  by  conforming  our 
lives  to  those  demands.  An  institution  is 
the  social  embodiment  of  the  common 
thought  of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  its 
field  of  activity.  To  be  obedient  to  insti- 
tutional demands  is,  for  the  mass,  to  be 
obedient  to  their  conception  of  what  is 
highest  and  best. 

Thus  in  losing  our  individual,  subjective 
freedom,  we  find  that  larger  and  truer 
freedom  that  transforms  the  individual  into 
a  person.  In  how  many  ways  it  is  true 
that  it  is  by  losing  one's  life  that  he  finds  it! 


President  Canfield. 

Mr.  Canfield  achieved  an  eminent  suc- 
cess as  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  that  held  its  meeting  in 
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St.  Paul  last  July.  No  president  has  ever 
had  a  greater  accumulation  of  difficulties 
to  surmount  in  preparing  for  one  of  these 
great  meetings,  and  no  one  has  carried 
through  one  of  these  meetings  to  a  more 
successful  conclusion.  He  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
of  presiding  officers.  He  was  prompt,  de- 
cided, and  courageous.  The  program  was 
a  fairly  good  one,  and  was  completed  in 
every  part  without  friction  and  on  time. 

There  was  some  reason  for  the  complaint, 
which  was  freely  expressed,  that  he  was  the 
autocrat  of  autocrats,  and,  also,  for  the 
statement  that  it  is  easy  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  a  great  body  when  all  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  the  members  of 
that  body  are  ignored  or  overruled.  But 
in  a  great  meeting  like  the  one  at  St.  Paul, 
with  a  full  program  of  work,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  follow  strict  par- 
liamentary law  in  every  particular  and  fin- 
ish the  work  laid  out.  The  audience  can 
endure  an  autocrat  in  the  chair,  if  he  is  a 
good-natured  one,  much  better  than  a 
dawdler  or  a  drone. 

The  only  bad  blood  manifested  was 
caused  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
nomination  of  officers.  For  years  the 
nominating  committee  has  determined  who 
shall  be  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
This  committee  reported  the  names  of  gen- 
tlemen some  of  whom  were  not  approved 
by  a  good  many  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  motion  was  made  to  substitute  another 
name  for  that  of  Mr.  Garrett,  who  was  nom- 
inated by  the  committee  for  president. 
This  motion  was  not  entertained  by  the 
president  at  the  time  and  the  nominees  of 
the  committee  were  declared  elected.  But 
it  was  clear  that  the  manner  of  the  elec- 
tion was  not  parliamentary,  and  at  the 
next  business  session  a  motion  was  made 
to  go  into  an  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  motion  was  promptly 
declared  out  of  order  by  the  president  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  house.  This 
appeal  was  also  declared  out  of  order,  and 
the  president  refused  to  permit  the  Asso- 
ciation to  vote  upon  it,  which  refusal  was 
greeted  with  manifest  disapproval.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  house  is  the  acknowledged  right 
of  any  assembly,  and  their  only  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  presiding  officer. 
To  refuse  it  is  to  set  at  defiance  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

This  is  all  evident  enough,  and  the  pres- 
ident knew  it  as  well  as  anybody.  And  yet 
to  have  entertained  it  would  have  been  to 
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risk  the  future  peace  and  unity  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association.  This  also 
was  evident  to  all  the  cooler  heads  of  the 
Association.  It  was  a  choice  of  two  evils 
and  the  president  chose  the  less.  Parlia- 
mentary law  was  outraged,  but  had  the 
opposition  been  successful,  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  would  have  ceased 
to  be  national.  It  was  a  case  where  the 
unanimous  decision  of  a  committee  chosen 
from  representatives  of  every  state  in  the 
union  was  entitled  to  greater  weight  than 
the  majority  voice  of  an  assembly  made 
up  almost  entirely  from  a  small  section  of 
the  union.  At  least  so  the  president 
thought.  And  we  believe  that  the  second 
judgment  of  even  the  opposers  will  finally 
agree  with  him.  We  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  but  that  the  ruling  of  the  pres- 
ident would  have  been  sustained  by  the 
assembly  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  the  president  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
the  risk. 

Now,  this  was  a  high-handed  procedure, 
judged  by  the  rule  of  conducting  deliber- 
ative assemblies,  and  can  only  be  defended 
as  we  have  indicated  above. 

The  moral  of  this  narrative  is  that  the 
National  Educational  Association  must  be 
changed  from  the  huge  mass  meeting  which 
it  now  is,  to  a  deliberative  assembly  con- 
sisting of  chosen  delegates  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.  In  this  way  it  will  be- 
come truly  national,  and  only  in  this  way. 


The  Compulsory  Law. 

The  theory  of  compulsory  education 
laws  is  approved  by  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants alike.  The  Lutherans  seem  to  be 
less  in  favor  of  such  legislation  than  any 
other  denomination.  Political  parties  are 
now  divided  upon  this  question  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois.  The  real  issue  in  both 
these  states  is  whether  an  effective  com- 
pulsory education  law  shall  be  continued 
in  force.  In  Illinois  the  Democratic  plat- 
form demands  the  repeal  of  the  present 
statute,  but  promises  in  another  clause  to 
enact  another  that  shall  do  what  the  pres- 
ent law  was  enacted  to  do.  The  Republi- 
can platform  holds  fast  by  the  idea  of  an 
effective  compulsory  law,  but  disclaims  any 
intention  to  supervise  parochial  schools, 
and  is  committed  to  such  an  amendment 
of  the  present  law  as  will  leave  the  par- 
ochial schools  free  of  all  state  supervision. 
This  goes  too  far.  The  state  has  a  right 
to  know  that  parochial  schools  are  prepar- 
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ing  the  children  for  citizenship.  This 
right  is  admitted  even  by  Archbishop  Ire- 
land in  his  address  at  St.  Paul.  The  Repub- 
lican party  has  exhibited  unpardonable 
weakness  in  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  two  religious  denomina- 
tions and  disclaiming  all  intention  of  ques- 
tioning or  testing  the  work  done  in  paro- 
chial schools.  They  have  yielded  the 
whole  question  so  far  as  the  church  is  con- 
cerned. But  they  stand  firmly  by  the  com- 
pulsory feature  of  the  present  law  in  so  far 
as  it  compels  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  some  school  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  in  the  year.  This  is,  after  all, 
the  essential  matter.  Parochial  schools 
must,  in  general,  approximate  the  work  of 
the  public  schools,  or  the  intelligent  par- 
ishioners will  not  send  their  children  to 
them. 

The  great  need  now  is  the  continuance 
of  the  present  effective  law  that  puts  into 
some  school  the  children  of  those  parents 
who  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  indifferent,  or 
too  vicious,  to  care  whether  their  children 
receive  any  education  or  not.  This  is  the 
class  that  the  present  statute  was  aimed  at, 
and  thousands  of  these  children  have  been 
in  the  public  schools  the  past  year,  who, 
but  for  it,  would  have  been  attending  the 
schools  of  vice  and  crime  so  numerous  in 
our  towns  and  cities. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
political  parties  in  Illinois  is  that  the  one 
demands  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  in 
toto,  but  promises  us  the  enactment  of  a 
different  one,  while  the  other  demands  that 
it  shall  be  continued  in  its  compulsory 
features  but  modified  as  to  the  supervision 
of  parochial  schools. 

For  the  reason  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread  and  that  certainty  is  better 
than  uncertainty,  The  Journal  is  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  the  election  of  the  repub- 
lican candidates  this  fall. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  that  The 
Journal  is  entirely  independent  of  party 
politics  in  all  the  ideas  it  advocates.  It 
knows  but  one  thing,  and  is  influenced  by 
a  single  motive,  and  that  is  the  extension 
and  the  improvement  of  common-school 
education.  It  will  oppose  with  all  its  power 
any  party  or  any  measure  that  would  hin- 
der the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  If  the  Republican  party 
were  advocating  repeal  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  advocating  modification 
of  the  present  statute,  The  Journal  would 
be  found  urging  the  election  of  the  demo- 
cratic candidates.  We  hold  that  the  proper 
-3 


education  of  the  children  of  this  country 
is  a  matter  of  greater  concern  than  is  any 
other  question  except  that  of  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  nation. 

All  questions  of  state  policy  sink  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  the  ques- 
tion of  education. 

We  hope  that  the  thoughtful  teachers  of 
the  state  believe  as  we  do,  and  are  glad  to 
approve  and  support  a  journal  that  is  the 
organ  of  common-school  education.  We 
are  partisan  to  the  bone,  but  our  party  is 
the  pro-education  party,  and  we  shall  wage 
unrelenting  warfare  upon  every  anti -edu- 
cation idea  that  may  seek  the  support  of 
the  people.  If  the  educators  of  the  coun- 
try shall  stand  together  upon  this  platform 
their  power  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
school  will  be  a  controlling  one. 


Officers  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
elected  as  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
president;  E.  H.  Cook,  of  New  Jersey, 
secretary;  and  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  treasurer.  Mr.  Garrett  is  com- 
paratively a  new  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  was  not  generally  known  before 
his  election  as  secretary  at  the  Nashville 
meeting.  He  is  a  gentleman  universally 
respected  and  highly  esteemed  by  those 
who  know  him  best.  He  is,  moreover,  a 
southern  man,  and  his  election  is  a  compli- 
ment to  himself  and  an  honorable  recogni- 
tion of  the  ability  and  earnest  efforts  of 
southern  educators  to  promote  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  that  section  of  our 
Union. 

We  believe  that  this  action  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  will  do  much  to  allay 
any  sectional  feeling  that  may  exist  in  the 
South  and  to  promote  that  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  effort  that  should  and  must  exist 
among  the  teachers  in  this  nation.  How- 
ever we  may  divide  on  political  questions, 
the  educators  of  the  North  and  of  the  South 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our 
conflict  with  ignorance, — the  common  foe 
of  our  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cook,  the  secretary  elect,  is 
principal  of  the  large  and  flourishing  pre- 
paratory school  connected  with  Rutgers 
College,  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
He  will  make  an  able  and  efficient  secre- 
tary, and  we  know  of  no  one  in  the  East 
who  is  better  able  than  he  to  gather  at  Sar- 
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atoga  next  year  an  assembly  of  teachers 
from  that  territory  that  shall  rival  in  num- 
bers and  intelligence  the  recent  great  meet- 
ing at  St.  Paul.  He  has  a  difficult  task 
before  him  if  he  shall  interest  the  teachers 
of  the  East  generally  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. At  present  the  number  that  have 
any  real  interest  in  this  organization  east 
of  Ohio  is  very  small  indeed.  One  might 
count  them  on  his  fingers  and  not  make 
the  circuit  very  many  times. 

New  England  started  more  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  on  what  promised  to  be  a  glo- 
rious educational  career,  but  the  scepter 
is  dropping  from  her  hands. 

It  is  probable  that  one  reason  for  this  is 
the  rapid  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
her  population.  The  Puritan  stock  with  a 
strong  and  earnest  ancestry  behind  it  has 
given  place  to  a  foreign  population  with  as 
long  a  line  of  weak  and  ignorant  ancestry 
behind  it.  The  schools  must  be  governed  by 
the  needs  of  this  class. 

The  New  England  organization  known 
as  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion is  a  large  association  having  a 
sectional  character,  and  numbering  among 
its  members  some  of  the  ablest  teach- 
ers of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Cook  shall 
be  able  to  unite  -the  Institute  and  the 
National  Association  in  one  meeting  he 
will  have  the  greatest  educational  gather- 
ing ever  held  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  is 
the  treasurer,  and  these  three  officers  con- 
stitute the  Executive  Committee  and  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Greenwood  is  able,  wise,  progressive,  and 
a  close  student  of  educational  questions. 
His  position  on  the  committee  is  not  such 
as  to  give  him  a  commanding  voice  in  de- 
termining the  program,  but  what  oppor- 
tunities he  has  he  will  improve.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Saratoga  meeting  will 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 


St.  Paul. 

There  are  two  St.  Pauls.  One  is  the  St. 
Paul  of  brick  and  stone;  of  beautiful  paved 
streets,  and  every  kind  of  transportation 
over  them;  of  lofty  and  costly  business 
blocks  and  hotels;  of  school  buildings  and 
churches;  of  beautiful  residences,  some  of 
which  rival  the  magnificence  told  of  in 
oriental  stories.  This  material  St.  Paul 
seemed  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  last  July. 


Put  there  is  a  spiritual  St.  Paul  which 
welcomed  with  open  arms  the  thousands 
of  visitors  that  flocked  to  the  convention. 
The  Association  has  been  more  gorgeous- 
ly and  expensively  welcomed  by  at  least 
one  other  state,  in  its  history,  but  never 
has  it  been  received  in  a  more  genuine 
spirit  of  hospitality  by  everyone.  All 
classes  of  citizens,  from  the  millionaire  to 
the  day-laborer,  seemed  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  courteous  treatment  of  the 
strangers.  Every  one  seemed  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  responding  to  all  inquiries  in  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  good  will.  Teach- 
ers were  welcomed  to  the  homes  and  fire- 
sides of  the  people  by  thousands,  and  there 
was  yet  room  for  thousands  more.  This 
beautiful  city  has  won  many  warm  and 
life-long  friends  among  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  a  forgetting  of  mercies  not 
to  mention  Minneapolis — the  other  twin — 
in  this  connection.  These  cities,  like  two 
lusty  boys  of  the  same  family,  have  a 
"racket"  with  each  other  every  now  and 
then,  in  which  there  is  some  hair-pulling 
and  possibly  a  black  eye,  but  they  love 
each  other  notwithstanding,  and  are  ready 
to  fall  asleep  in  each  others  arms  after  the 
conflicts  of  the  day  are  past.  Just  now 
the  twins  are  fisty-cuffing  over  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  "best  man"  physically. 
One  weighs  a  little  more,  but  the  other 
claims  to  be  the  best  boxer;  but  the  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  soon  conclude  to 
join  their  forces  and  "  travel  on  together." 
Minneapolis  is  a  grand  city  and  has  as 
warm  a  heart  as  St.  Paul,  as  her  hospitable 
treatment  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion proved. 

All  honor  and  praise  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis;  soon  to  be  merged  into 
Minne-Paul  or  Paul-apolis.  "  May  they 
live  long  and  prosper." 


Religion  in  the  Schools. 

Archbishop  Ireland  delivered  an  able 
address  at  the  recent  national  meeting  of 
teachers  in  St.  Paul.  It  was  as  frank  and 
sincere  as  it  was  able.  He  proclaimed 
himself  the  staunch  friend  and  advocate 
of  state  schools  and  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, but  not  of  state  schools  as  they  are. 
He  demands  that  religion  shall  be  taught 
in  them,  and  he  demands  that  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  shall  be  taught  and  by  teachers 
who  are  Roman  Catholics.    He  affirms 
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that  unless  religion  is  taught  in  the  schools 
a  large  majority  of  the  children  will  grow 
up  without  effective  and  adequate  religious 
instruction.  ,He  thinks  that  to  secularize 
the  schools  is  to  supplant  in  the  next  gen- 
eration the  Christian  religion  by  secular- 
ism and  agnosticism.  He  admits  that  there 
are  difficulties,  and  that  each  Protestant 
denomination  has  the  same  right  to  have 
its  religious  doctrine  taught  in  the  state 
schools  as  have  the  Catholics.  He  pro- 
poses that  the  state  employ  Protestant 
teachers  for  Protestant  children  and  Cath- 
olic teachers  for  Catholic  children,  and 
that  secular  instruction  be  given  during  a 
portion  of  the  day  and  religious  instruc- 
tion during  the  remainder,  and  that  the 
state  pay  for  the  secular  instruction  and 
the  church  for  the  religious  instruction. 

The  above  summary  is  the  bones  of  the 
eloquent  and  finished  address  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  a  full 
analysis  of  this  address.  It  will  be  noted 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  state  schools  pro- 
vided they  teach  the  Catholic  religion  to 
Catholic  children  by  Catholic  teachers. 
He  holds  that  there  is  no  Christianity  com- 
mon to  Protestants  and  Catholics  that 
Catholics  can  accept  in  fidelity  to  their 
principles.  He  says,  "What  comes  to  them 
not  bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  Cath- 
olicity is  Protestant  in  form  and  in  implica- 
tion even  if  it  be  Catholic  in  substance." 

The  demand,  in  short,  is  Catholic  schools 
for  Catholics.  He  does  not  assume  to 
dictate  to  Protestants  what  they  shall  teach 
their  children,  but  he  exhorts  them  to  see 
to.it  that  positive  religious  instruction  is 
given  to  save  the  nation  from  infidelity  or 
secularism, — which  we  understand  to  mean 
religious  indifference. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  there  shall 
be,  in  this  country,  a  union  of  church  and 
state  in  matters  of  education. 

If  the  principle  urged  by  Bishop  Ireland 
holds,  then  each  Protestant  denomination, 
and  the  secularists,  and  the  agnostics,  and 
the  others  can  make  the  same  demand  of 
the  state  that  the  Catholics  make.  This  he 
admits. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  would  be  class 
schools  instead  of  public  schools.  The 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  common  school 
as  it  now  exists  is  that  all  classes  and  re- 
ligious denominations,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  native  and  the  foreign  born  meet 
in  the  schools  upon  a  plane  of  perfect 
equality  and  learn  to  estimate  one  another 
by  the  standard  of  personal  worth.  The 


common  school  is,  par  excellence,  the  nur- 
sery of  American  democracy,  where  the 
young  early  learn  to  believe  that  "a  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that  and  a'  that."  Bishop 
Ireland  would  destroy  all  this  in  his  zeal 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Abstract  from  the  com- 
mon schools  this  element  of  commonality 
by  which  the  children  grow  up  together 
and  learn  to  know  and  respect  one  another 
for  what  they  are,  without  reference  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  work 
of  undermining  our  republican  institutions 
is  begun. 

Archbishop  Ireland  refers  to  Germany 
as  a  nation  in  which  the  state  school  pro- 
vides for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
youth,  and  would  seem  to  desire  that  our 
country  follow  her  example.  But  there  is  no 
other  people  on  the  earth  who  are  more 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  agnosticism 
and  secularism  than  are  the  Germans. 
Religious  instruction  in  the  schools  has 
not  made  the  German  more  religious  and 
a  better  churchman  than  is  the  American. 

Will  it  be  undue  presumption  to  suggest 
that  agnosticism  and  secularism  are  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  born  of  the  free  activity  of 
the  scientific  spirit  of  this  age, — which 
freedom  is  not  yet  half  a  century  old, — 
and  that  those  who  have  received  the  most 
careful  instruction  in  their  youth  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  are  no  more  free 
from  the  attacks  of  this  disease  than  are 
those  whose  school  education  was  purely 
secular? 

Besides,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
critical  analytic  study  which  the  sciences 
require  puts  the  mind  into  an  attitude  that 
is  not  favorable  to  the  unquestioning  recep- 
tion of  religious  teachings.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  school  which  must  be  largely  de- 
voted to  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect  is 
not  the  most  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
successful  inculcation  of  the  authoritative 
doctrines  of  religion.  The  tendency  will 
be  that  one  {-.t  the  other  of  these  attitudes 
of  mind  will  prevail  in  the  school  room.  If 
the  critical  and  sceptical  attitude  which  the 
best  intellectual  training  demands  shall 
pervail,then  the  pupils  will  become  skeptical 
of  what  is  given  to  them  by  authority.  If 
the  attitude  of  mind  favorable  to  religious 
instruction  prevail,  then  the  intellect  will 
not  be  sharpened  by  the  other  studies,  and 
their  truths  also  will  be  accepted  on  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  or  text-book.  So, 
it  may  be  a  question,  after  all,  whether  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  child  would  not 
better  be  given  at  another  time  and  place 
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and  by  another  person  than  by  the  one  who 
is  ever  urging  him  to  accept  nothing  as 
true  which  he  does  not  see  to  be  true. 

This  spirit  of  agnosticism  is  not  a  final 
but  a  transitional  phase  of  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  race.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  where  the  thoughtful  mind  can 
rest  and  be  satisfied.  But  the  way  through 
it  is  not  by  repressing  but  by  encouraging 
the  freest  and  most  searching  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  of  things.  Some  religious 
dogmas  may  suffer,  but  religion  itself  will 
grow  stronger  in  the  end. 


"  Attention,  Company  !  " 

To  our  annual  word  of  exhortation.  About 
four  years  ago  the  writer  entered  upon  the 
publication  of  The  Journal,  then  known 
as  the  Illinois  School  Journal.  The  design 
of  the  editor,  from  the  first,  has  been  to 
make  a  persistent  and  consistent  study  of 
every  kind  of  educational  question  that 
comes  to  the  front.  The  Journal  has  pur- 
sued that  study  in  both  a  superficial  way 
and  in  a  manner  more  profound  and  fun- 
damental. It  has  discussed  in  every  num- 
ber the  external,  objective  side  of  teach- 
ing, the  methods  and  ways  of  doing  the 
work,  and  it  has  also  considered  in  every 
number  some  educational  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples that  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  the 
teaching  process.  It  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  ablest  thinkers  and  the  most 
practical  and  popular  teachers  to  contrib- 
ute, from  their  thought  and  experience,  to 
its  pages.  It  has,  from  year  to  year,  in- 
creased its  size  and  greatly  increased  the 
number  and  range  of  its  suggestions  to 
teachers  about  what  to  teach  to  children, 
and  how  to  teach  it,  and  why  the  method 
suggested  is  a  good  one.  It  has  labored 
to  stimulate  all  classes  of  teachers  to  think, 
and  to  keep  them  thinking,  and  yet  to  pre- 
sent matters  so  plainly  and  in  such  easy 
language  that  the  "  wayfaring  man  though 
a  fool"  could  not  fail  to  understand  them. 
It  has  had  the  conviction  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  improvement  of  our  teaching, 
that  is  to  be  permanent  and  really  valua- 
ble, must  come,  not  so  much  by  learning 
some  new,  cute  way  of  doing  a  thing,  as 
by  knowing  better  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  child  and  why  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Deftness  of  manipulation  is  good,  but  a 
habit  of  thoughtfulness  and  study  into  the 
real  purpose  of  education,  and  what  we 
should  do  and  why  we  should  do  it  is  also 
good.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  our 
school  work  in  this  country  is  weak. 


Now,  we  very  well  know  that  few 
teachers  have  the  habits  of  the  scholar. 
They  are  not  given  to  either  thinking  or 
reading  upon  serious  questions  over  much. 
But  we  hold  that  they  must  become  more 
studious  and  reflective.  The  work  that  the 
school  is  now  called  upon  to  do  demands 
this.  Teachers  must  be  urged  by  super- 
intendents and  other  leaders  to  read  and 
study  such  things  as  The  Journal  pre- 
sents and  as  are  presented  in  other  books 
and  writings.  They  must  insist  upon  this 
with  the  same  pertinacity  that  they  used 
to  insist  upon  a  teachers'  keeping  an  order- 
ly school  and  following  a  program.  It  is 
the  next  forward  step  to  take.  It  is  the 
only  way  of  improving  the  teaching  in  the 
schools. 

It  rests  largely  with  superintendents  and 
principals  to  determine  how  much  real 
improvement  there  shall  be  in  their  teach- 
ing corps  this  year.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  turn  their  gaze  away,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  mechanical  details  of  school  work 
and  seek  to  stimulate  their  teachers  to 
grow. 


A  Streak  of  the  Coming  Dawn. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board  declares  with  emphasis: 

"There  ought  to  be  more  male  teachers  in  the 
schools.  The  reasons  are  plain  and  well  under- 
stood, and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  government 
and  instruction  of  pupils  from  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age  and  upwards  ought  not  to  be  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  female  teachers  if  the 
best  results  are  desired." 

There  are  other  faint  indications  from 
other  sources  of  a  reaction  in  public  opin- 
ion against  the  exclusive  employment  of 
women  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
There  are  not  fifty  men  in  the  schools  of 
Chicago.  We  cannot  find  ten  in  the  four 
hundred  teachers  in  Minneapolis.  Not  five 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  our  large  cities 
are  men.  Men  of  first-class  ability  must 
be  called  back  into  the  schools  or  public 
education  by  the  state  must  prove  to  be  a 
failure  in  America.  Women  know  this  as 
well  as  the  men.  It  is  not  a  conviction 
limited  to  the  male  sex. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Pay  more  money 
and  employ  more  men.  One  woman  is 
worth  more  than  ten  men  in  the  element- 
ary grades  of  teaching.  But  the  time  comes 
when  a  man  must  enter  into  the  educa- 
tional life  of  a  child. 

The  Journal  has  been  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness  for  lo  these  many  days. 
Faint  "hellos"  are  now  coming  from  all 
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points  of  the  compass.  But  if  the  best 
men  are  to  be  won  to  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession they  must  be  assured  of  a  support 
for  themselves  and  families,  and  of  such  a 
support  as  shall  make  "plain  living  and 
high  thinking  "  attainable.  Teaching  will 
never  be  the  road  to  wealth.  The  man  who 
is  seeking  that  primarily  is  not  the  stuff  of 
which  teachers  are  made.  But  a  man  must 
earn  enough  to  support  a  family.  This  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  all  further  study 
of  ways  and  means  of  getting  men  back 
into  the  schools.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  where  women  must  earn  enough  to 
support  a  family.  These  must  be  put  upon 
the  same  list  as  men  if  their  work  is  as 
valuable  as  that  of  men.  The  same  pay 
for  the  same  work  is  a  just  demand. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  will  be  found 
to  be  a  way  by  which  able  men  and  women 
can  work  together  in  the  schools  and  jus- 
tice be  done  to  all. 


Henry  Raab. 

Two  of  the  best  educational  men  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  have  been  selected  by  the 
respective  political  parties  as  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  We  spoke  of  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  Dr.  Edwards  for  re-nomination 
before  the  nomination  was  made. 

The  Journal  has  often  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  personal  fitness  of  Henry 
Raab  for  the  position.  Whichever  party 
shall  be  successful  at  the  polls,  we  are  se- 
cure in  that  we  shall  have  a  manly  and 
capable  gentleman  in  the  office  for  the 
next  four  years. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Raab  partisan  in  any  narrow 
meaning  of  that  word.  When  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  this  state 
he  retained  as  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Pills- 
bury,  who  was  a  pronounced  republican 
and  who  had  already  held  the  position  for 
four  years  under  a  republican  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Raab  replied,  in  substance,  to 
the  partisans  of  his  own  party  who  com- 
plained because  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  not  re- 
moved and  a  democrat  put  in  his  place, 
that  he  was  administering  that  office  in  the 
interest  of  public  education  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  either  political  party.  Mr.  Raab 
is  a  man  large  enough  to  respect  those  who 
have  convictions  and  are  true  to  them, 
even  if  they  are  not  his  own  convictions. 

The  Journal  has  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Raab  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  most 
important  educational  question  that  has 


been  before  the  people  of  the  state  for 
many  years,  He  is  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  our  present  compulsory  law.  His  party 
is  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  that  law.  'Tis 
true  that  there  is  a  pledge  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent clause  of  the  platform  that  they 
will  enact  another  law.  But  the  major 
part  of  the  platform  is  devoted  to  an  argu- 
ment against  any  compulsory  law  that  will 
be  effective,  and  against  the  principle  of 
compulsory  legislation  on  education.  We 
have  found  but  one  person,  democrat  or 
republican,  who  believes  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  democratic  party  to  enact  an 
effective  compulsory  law.  If  they  should  it 
could  not  be  different  from  the  one  now  op- 
erative, except  in  the  matter  of  leaving  paro- 
chial schools  free.  This  freedom  has  al- 
ready been  assured  by  the  republicans,and 
the  pledge  given  that  the  present  law  will 
be  so  amended  as  to  secure  this  end,  as  it 
was  not  their  intention  in  enacting  this 
law  to  do  more  than  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  in  the  state  upon  some 
school,  either  public  or  private,  for  a 
limited  period  each  year,  who  was  not 
receiving,  or  had  not  already  received, 
the  education  which  good  citizenship  re- 
quires. 

We  have,  then,  absolute  certainty  of  the 
continuance  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
compulsory  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
uncertainly,  to  put  it  in  its  best  light, 
which  amounts  almost  to  assurance  that 
we  will  be  deprived  of  all  effective  compul- 
sory legislation,  on  the  other.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  patriotic  educational  sentiment 
of  the  state  that  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
America  and  American  institutions,  will  > 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  to  determine 
on  which  side  to  vote  at  the  next  election, 
whatever  may  be  its  party  affiliations. 
The  Legislature  and  the  State  Superinten- 
dent should  be  chosen  that  will  certainly 
favor  effective  compulsory  legislation. 

Ohio  has  a  much  more  rigid  law  than 
Illinois,  enacted  by  the  last  legislature. 
That  this  is  the  next  forward  movement  in 
all  the  Northern  states  is  apparent.  It  is 
merely  the  logical  and  necessary  sequence 
of  the  idea  of  state  schools  supported  by 
a  public  tax.  To  resist  this  movement  is 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  educational  ad- 
vancement. 

The  writer  is  republican  in  so  far  as  re- 
publicanism stands  for  progress.  But  in 
these  later  years  he  finds  himself  voting 
with  the  democratic  party  when  it  proves 
itself  to  be  the  party  of  progress.  But 
this  proposed  repeal  is  not  progress. 
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MISCELLANY. 


In  September. 

Sweet  day  whose  morning  light 

Descends  so  softly  bright 
Upon  the  bosky  woods  and  blooming  meadows. 

Chain  thy  swift-footed  hours 

With  fetters  wrought  of  flowers, 
And  shorten  not  too  soon  the  dewy  shadows. 

Sweet  evening  of  the  year, 

Before  the  frosts  appear 
To  blight  the  blushing  wood  and  browning  meadows, 

Temper  with  purple  haze 

The  sun's  too  fervid  blaze 
And  lengthen  not  too  soon  the  somber  shadows. 

O,  autumn  eve  of  life 

With  tints  and  odors  rife, 
With  ripening  woods  and  slowly  fading  meadows, 

Bid  thy  resistless  flight 

Into  the  winter  night 
Find  light  of  hope  beyond  the  murky  shadows. 
Indianapolis.  —Daniel  S.  Paine. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Harris. 

The  following  letter  was  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  our  Theory  Department,  where  it  more  prop- 
erly belongs.  Its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion, this  month,  in  that  department  prompts  us 
to  give  it  a  place  here  rather  than  defer  its  publica- 
tion for  a  month. 

Washington,  D.  C,  ) 
August,  14,  1890.  j 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

Thanks  for  the  proof-slips  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Dana.  He  seems  to 
confound  "cause"  with  "reason"  or  "suffi- 
cient reason."  Cause  is  used  in  four 
senses,  Aristotle  being  the  first  to  classify 
these,  as-  (a)  matter  or  material  on  which 
new  forms  may  be  imposed,  (6)  efficient 
cause  or  cause  of  motions  and  changes,  (V) 
final  cause  or  reason  why  a  self-active  be- 
ing acts,  ((f)  formal  cause  or  the  adequate 
ideal  totality  of  anything,  the  self-activity 
itself  as  total  or  absolute. 

We  more  commonly  use  the  second  and 
third;  viz.,  efficient  cause  and  final  cause, 
but  they  are  to  be  carefully  discriminated. 
The  efficient  cause  is  an  energy  that  by  its 
own  activity  produces  changes  in  something 


else.  The  final  cause  or  reason  (purpose) 
is  an  ideal  or  purpose  conceived  by  a  con- 
scious mind.  It  is  not  an  energy  nor  a 
thing,  and  has  its  existence  as  a  thought 
through  the  activity  of  the  thinking  mind, 
and  if  it  gets  realized,  it  gets  reality  by  the 
act  of  the  will-power  of  the  mind.  Such 
is  a  motive,  and  to  say  that  motives  are 
efficient  causes  of  our  acts  is  a  piece  of 
absurdity  as  great  as  to  say  that  beings 
may  act  before  they  exist. 

Take  away  motives  or  ideas  of  possibil- 
ities different  from  the  actual,  and  you  cir- 
cumscribe the  sphere  of  freedom  essentially. 

The  plant  forms  no  thoughts  of  possibil- 
ity and  has  no  conscious  motives.  It  is, 
therefore,  spontaneous  or  self-active  but 
not  free. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Dana  would  say  explicitly 
whether  he  holds  all  determining  power  to 
lie  outside  of  the  thing  or  individual,  in  its 
environment,  or  whether  he  admits  some 
degree  of  self-determination  in  individuals. 

Again,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dana's  notion 
that  "if  the  pupil's  act  is  self-caused  surely 
the  pupil  is  not  responsible  for  it" — does 
Mr.  Dana  mean  "If  the  pupil's  act  is  caused 
by  the  pupil's  self,"  or  does  he  mean  "If 
the  pupil's  act  is  caused  by  the  pupil's  act 
itself." 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Dana  does  not  yet  clearly  understand  the 
statement  of  the  question  under  dispute. 

Self-activity  in  the  pupil  means  that  the 
self  of  the  pupil  does  his  acts  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  them,  and  not  that  his  acts 
are  self-active  and  do  themselves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

'-W.  T.  Harris. 


Educational  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  school  board  has  chosen 
for  the  three  additional  assistant  superin- 
tendents elected  this  year,  James  Hannon, 
superintendent  of  Town  of  Lake,  Leslie 
Lewis,  superintendent  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
A.  F.  Nightingale,  principal  of  Lake  View 
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"high  school.  O.  T.  Bright  is  put  in  charge 
of  the  Englewood  high  school. 

The  selections  for  the  prize  places  are 
good  ones.  Every  one  must  approve  of 
them.  The  teachers  generally  in  the  state 
will  regret  that  Mr.  Bright  is  not  to  have 
a  larger  field  of  action.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  students  of  educational 
methods  in  the  country,  and  the  common 
schools  of  Chicago  need  his  suggestions 
and  criticisms.  If  he  had  been  less  earn- 
est and  progressive,  he  would  probably 
have  fared  better.  The  school  authority 
of  a  great  city  is  an  absolute  monarch  that 
is  quite  apt  to  resent  any  spirit,  on  the  part 
of  its  servants,  of  unfriendly  criticism 
with  things  as  they  are.  The  introduction 
of  changes  and  improvements  is  trouble- 
some and  interferes^  with  the  system  as  it 
is.  Mr.  Bright's  criticisms  upon  the  Chi- 
cago schools  have  been  pointed  and  bold. 
It  is  not  strange  that  he  is  put  where  he 
will  not  be  heard  from  so  often.  The  lesson 
which  is  here  given,  and  will  probably  be 
conned  anew  is  "either  sound  the  praises 
of  what  is,  or  keep  still."  Freedom  of 
speech  is  probably  tolerated  more  in  Chi- 
cago than  in  any  other  large  city, — It  is 
humiliating  to  see  the  padlock  on  the  lips 
of  the  principal  teachers  in  great  cities; 
they  always  speak  with  bated  breath  of  the 
actions  of  the  school  board, — but  Chi- 
cago will  tolerate  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  im- 
potent. The  outside  confidence  in  the 
schools  must  not  be  weakened  by  inside 
criticism.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  one 
of  the  necessary  evils  connected  with  our 
present  school  system.  Probably  it  is. 
An  administration  must  require  loyalty 
among  its  servants  if  it  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  results.  There  is,  however, 
an  extreme  of  servility  as  well  as  an  ex- 
treme of  freedom.  Either  is  harmful  to 
the  best  interests  and  progress  of  the 
schools.  The  tendency  now  is  to  the  ex- 
treme of  servility. 


N.  E.  A.  Notes. 

— More  than  3,000  teachers  went  on  ex- 
cursions from  St.  Paul  after  the  close  of 
the  convention. 

— Supt.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Supt. 
Bradley,  of  Minneapolis,  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  thousands  of  visitors 
that  thronged  the  streets  of  these  two  cities. 

— Archbishop  Ireland  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  all  friends  of  education  and  lov- 


ers of  the  country  and  of  the  children,  for 
his  strong  and  forcible  plea  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education  at  the  St.  Paul  con- 
vention. 

— Dr.  Harris  spoke  in  the  Baptist  church 
Sunday  morning,  July  13,  on  the  question 
of  "Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public 
Schools."  We  shall  give  the  substance  of 
this  address  in  a  future  number  of  The 
Journal. 

— Dr.  Harris  was,  as  ever,  the  bright, 
particular  star,  the  strong  intellectual  force 
at  every  meeting  he  attended.  He  always 
lifts  a  meeting  above  the  plane  of  mediocre 
discussion  into  which  educational  meetings 
are  too  apt  to  fall. 

— The  Pioneer  Press,  of  St.  Paul,  gave 
the  most  excellent  reports  from  day  to 
day  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
that  have  ever  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  public  press.  It  had  a  re- 
porter who  knew  how  to  report,  and  did  it. 

— New  England  and  Middle  State  teach- 
ers were  conspicuous  for  their  absence 
from  the  meeting.  We  predict  that  one-half 
the  convention  at  Saratoga  next  year  will 
go  from  the  central  and  western  states. 
If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet 
then  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  mountain. 

— Miss  Francis  E.  Willard  manifested 
her  usual  power  in  holding  an  immense 
audience  by  the  noble  thought  and  senti- 
ment she  uttered  and  by  her  consummate 
art  in  the  utterance.  We  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  no  man  or  woman  who 
speaks  in  public  will  forget  that  what  is 
worth  saying  at  all  is  worth  saying  well. 

— The  portraits  that  appeared  in  the 
daily  press  from  day  to  day  of  persons  in 
attendance  upon  the  Association  were  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever"  to 
each  one  so  honored,  but  to  the  common 
reader  it  was  his  power  to  read  that  made 
him  able  to  recognize  even  old  acquaint- 
ances among  these  works  of  art.  "  But 
they  were  good,  though."  We  are  ready 
to  declare  everything  to  be  good  in  St. 
Paul. 

— The  Council  of  Education  re-dis- 
cussed, for  the  second  or  third  time,  some 
educational  topics  that  in  all  their  essen- 
tial points  have  long  been  settled.  The  old 
straw  was  threshed  with  all  the  vigor  of  a 
first  study,  and  some  good  things  were  said. 
But  of  what  earthly  use  to  education  in 
this  country  are  the  deliberations  of  this 
august  body  of  really  capable  men,  doth 
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not  yet  appear.  There  is  now  a  ray  of 
hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  some  plan 
will  be  adopted  that  shall  set  this  great  but 
unused  intellectual  force  to  considering 
some  vital  questions  with  a  view  to  influ- 
encing public  opinion.  Much  of  the  time 
at  the  last  meeting  was  given  to  educa- 
tional prattling  that  was  chiefly  edifying  to 
the  prattlers.  It  ought  to  make  every  seri- 
ous-minded person  grieve  that  what  ought 
to  be  the  most  efficient  agency  in  our  edu- 
cational progress  is  the  most  worthless,  if 
judged  by  its  results. 


Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett. 

The  educational  public  of  Illinois  was 
surprised  and  almost  startled  when  they 
heard  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Hew- 
ett as  president  of  the  Normal  University 
at  Normal.  He  has  been  a  member  of  that 
faculty  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
president  of  the  institution  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Edwards.  The  school  has 
grown  to  great  usefulness  and  power  under 
his  administration,  and  he  retires  from  it 
leaving  a  faculty  to  take  up  and  carry  on 
the  work  that  has  no  superior  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to  make 
that  there  is  no  other  normal  school  fac- 
ulty in  America  in  which  there  are  so  many 
able  and  persistent  students  of  education 
as  a  philosophy,  as  a  science,  and  as  an 
art.  If  this  faculty  can  be  held  together, — 
that  is,  if  the  great  state  of  Illinois  shall 
continue  to  pay  these  men  and  women 
what  other  schools  will  offer  them, — it  will 
be  but  a  few  years  before  the  normal  school 
at  Normal  will  lead  the  Normal  schools  of 
the  country  in  its  contributions  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  educational  questions  of  the 
times. 

It  is  great  honor  to  Dr.  Hewett  that  such 
a  faculty  has  been  nurtured  and  developed 
under  his  administration.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  greatest  work  the  institution 
has  done.  Dr.  Hewett  retires  from  the 
presidency  full  of  honor,  and  bearing  with 
him  the  love  and  reverence  of  those  who 
came  to  know  him  intimately.  He  has  ever 
been  clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  and  as 
loyal  and  true  to  conviction  as  the  sun. 
He  has  earned  the  relief  he  has  asked,  but 
will  probably  find  the  rest  he  seeks  in 
another  line  of  educational  work  which  his 
large  experience  has  fitted  him  to  enter. 

Of  the  chief  of  the  administration  that 
is  to  follow,  Mr.  John  W.  Cook,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  speak  because  of  his  place  on 


the  editorial  staff  of  this  magazine.  But 
words  of  assurance  would  be  surplusage 
to  the  teachers  and  people  of  Illinois.  He 
is  propably  the  most  widely  known  man  in 
the  educational  work  in  the  state.  His 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  a  speaker,  and  an 
organizer  of  forces  to  accomplish  ends  is 
widely  extended.  He  will  be  supported  by 
a  faculty  as  earnest  as  himself  in  discover- 
ing the  truth  and  in  making  it  prevail  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school. 


Correspondence. 

Editor  Journal: 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  Mr.  Silas 
Y.  Gillan's  article  entitled  "Arithmetic  in 
the  Common  School,"  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  Journal. 

Mr.  Gillan  says  that  in  arithmetic  there 
are  these  three  distinct  lines  of  work: 

(a)  The  solution  of  the  problem;  (b)  the 
performing  of  operations:  (V)  the  analysis 
or  explanation  of  processes. 

He  puts  (6)  first,  (a)  late  in  the  course, 
and  thinks  (<r)  to  be  of  no  great  importance. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  not  well  to  ask  a  pupil, 
before  reaching  the  Normal  School  to  un- 
derstand or  to  illustrate  the  process  by 
which,  for  example,  5,326  may  be  sub- 
tracted from  7,024,  and  illustrates  his  ar- 
gument by  saying  that  a  carpenter's  ap- 
prentice is  first  set  to  using  tools,  (d). 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Gillan  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  or,  rather,  tries 
to  get  along  altogether  without  the  horse. 
The  first  work  that  any  carpenter's  ap- 
prentice ever  does  is  to  solve  a  problem 
(a);  this  problem  maybe  simple,  like  driv- 
ing a  nail,  or  planing  a  board,  or  sawing  a 
stick  in  two,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  produces  a  re-  - 
suit  of  value  to  the  carpenter,  who  judges 
from  his  pupil's  explanation  or  evident 
understanding  of  the  process  (V),  how  diffi- 
cult a  problem  may  be  given  next.  An  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  work  to  be 
done  appeals  to  every  business  man  more 
strongly  than  the  mere  power  to  perform 
operations  without  thought.  Babbage's 
Computing  Machine,  without  a  brain  to 
run  it,  is  mere  rubbish. 

The  weak  spot  in  our  common  school 
education  is  that  it  tends  to  produce  mere 
machines — lifeless  phonographs  with  lim- 
ited repertoires  instead  of  intelligent  read- 
ers; brainless  computing  machines  instead 
of  arithmeticians  of  understanding.  For 
purposes  of  education  I  think  that  no 
child  should  be  called  upon  to  perform 
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any  operation  {F)  which  he  does  not  un- 
derstand I  c),  and  that  the  performance  of 
operations  should  be  restricted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  solution  of  problems  (a). 

I  would,  therefore,  make  square  root  and 
cube  root  parts  of  algebra  rather  than  of 
arithmetic;  I  would  make  every  definition 
the  result  of  a  pupil's  own  observation  and 
thought,  and  every  rule  a  statement  of  how 
he  has  done  something.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Gillan  that  philosophical  nonsense  should 
be  postponed,  and  that  a  child  should  not 
be  hectored  about  "changed  minuend"  or 
in  fact  about  any  of  the  numerous  terms 
and  expressions  which  we  often  find  in  the 
school-room,  but  nowhere  else.   x.  Y.  A. 


To  Superintendents  and  Principals. 

The  editorial  management  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  is  seeking  in  every 
way  practicable  to  stimulate  the  public 
school  teachers  of  this  country  to  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  what,  the  how,  and 
the  why  of  school  instruction.  The  schools 
can  be  improved  only  by  improving  the 
teaching.  And  the  teaching  can  be  per- 
manently improved  only  be  persuading  the 
teachers  to  extend  their  study  of  the  sub- 
jects and  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
them. 

The  Journal  will  be  practically  power- 
less without  the  aid  of  superintendents  and 
principals.  It  must  be  read  by  teachers 
if  it  shall  benefit  them.  They  look  to  their 
leaders  to  direct  their  reading  quite  as  much 
as  for  direction  in  other  matters.  They 
must  be  advised  and  urged  to  read  what 
requires  some  thought,  if  they  shall  learn 
to  think  and  to  teach  most  effectively.  It  is 
a  mistake  for  superintendents  to  join  with 
the  teachers  in  demanding  that  the  school 
journal  shall  contain  only  master  that  does 
not  demand  study.  This  is  to  encourage 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  their  present  at- 
tainments. Work  is  the  price  of  advance- 
ment in  teaching  power. 

The  editor  makes  this  appeal  in  behalf 
of  education  in  this  country,  and  earnestly 
invites  the  co  operation  of  superintendents 
and  leading  teachers  in  getting  before  the 
teaching  public  a  higher  grade  of  pedagog- 
ical literature.  The  universal  approval  of 
The  Public-School  Journal  by  thought- 
ful teachers  leads  us  to  request  that  you 
co-operate  with  the  publishers  in  inducing 
the  earnest  and  growing  teachers  of  your 
section  to  read  it. 

The  large  number  of  prominent  educa- 
tional men  and  women  that  are  already  in- 


terested in  extending  the  circulation  of  this 
paper  solely  because  of  their  wish  to  have 
its  influence  extended,  encourages  us  to 
believe  that  this  number  can  be  increased 
if  the  character  of  The  Journal  can  be 
more  widely  known. 


Henry  Barnard. 

Henry  Barnard,  turning  his  80th  year, 
friend  and  co -laborer  with  Horace  Mann, 
ranks  next  after  Mann  as  the  great  reformer 
in  our  education,  did  great  work  for  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  in  reforming  the 
public  schools,  and  then  devoted  his  life 
and  a  considerable  fortune  to  the  work  of 
providing  access  to  the  great  works  on  ed- 
ucation in  all  languages  through  transla- 
tions into  English.  He  printed  and  pub- 
lished thirty-one  large  volumes  of  nearly 
1,000  pages  each,  containing  the  choicest 
and  most  instructive  parts  of  educational 
literature,  and  with  the  result  of  sinking 
his  fortune  of  $50,000  by  degrees,  in  his 
attempt  to  provide  so  munificiently  for 
American  teachers.  His  work  is  done,  but 
he  finds  himself  embarrassed  in  his  old 
age,  by  debts  and  mortgages,  to  a  vexatious 
degree. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  sec- 
onded by  many  of  our  best  and  most  in- 
fluential teachers,  to  form  a  stock  company 
and  purchase  the  plates  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  (31  vols.),  and  there- 
by secure  the  two  good  results  of  relieving 
the  noble  man  from  the  pinchings  of  pov- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  saving  the  stereo- 
type plates  of  the  31  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nal from  the  melting  pot. 

Mr.  Barnard  has  reprinted  separate  arti- 
cles and  treatises  from  the  plates  of  his 
journal — 52  volumes  of  treatises  and  1,000 
pamphlets  containing  separate  articles. 

He  has  on  hand  in  his  home  at  Hart- 
ford, volumes  of  the  Journal,  already 
printed,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $15,000, 
counting  at  half  retail  price,  and  also  other 
printed  matter  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  The  plates  which  will  cost  at 
present  prices  $30,000  to  make,  swell  the 
total  to  $50,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  turn  this  all  over  to  the 
Barnard  Educational  Company  for  $25,- 
000,  the  stock  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
one  dollar  shares. 

The  Company  proposes  to  issue  these 
one  dollar  shares  to  all  who  will  take  them. 
Each  person  may  buy  one  share,  or  as 
many  as  he  pleases,  and  the  shares  have 
the  following  privileges: 
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a.  One  share  entitles  the  purchaser  to  a 
discount  of  25  per  cent  in  purchasing  any 
of  the  Henry  Barnard  publications. 

b.  Five  shares  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a 
discount  of  one-third  from  retail  price. 

c.  Fifty  shares  entitle  to  40  per  cent  dis- 
count. 

d.  One  hundred  shares  entitle  the  pur- 
chaser to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent  and  a 
directorship  in  the  company. 

Mr.  Rickoff  and  other  gentlemen  have 
consented  to  take  charge  of  the  sale  of 
certificates  of  stock — giving  receipts  for 
the  money  received  and;taking  the  names 
of  those  who  subscribe  but  do  not  wish  to 
pay  now. 

The  work  is  done  hurriedly,  because  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
this  convention  to  start  the  work.  It  is  to 
be  carried  on  at  all  the  Teacher's  Institutes 
of  the  country.  Let  each  one  now  take  as 
many  shares  as  possible  to  give  the  measure 
a  good  start.  One  hundred  shares  will  make 
the  subscriber  a  Director  of  the  Company. 

Andr.J.  Rickoff,         W.  T.  Harris, 
Vice-Pres.  N.  C.  of  E.       U.  S.  Com.  of  Ed. 


The  following  named  gentlemen  have 
already  consented  to  co-operate  in  this 
matter.  Each  of  them  has  a  few  copies  of 
receipts  for  those  who  may  desire  to  take 
one  or  more  certificates: 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Morgan,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

J  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Ally  11,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School, 
Carbondale,  111. 

Richa  d  G.  Boone,  Department  of  Pedagogics, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  La 
Porte,  Ind. 

John  Ogden,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Bell.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Editor  Iniiana 
School  Journal. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  Editor  of  Public-School  Jour- 
nal, Illinois. 


Notes  From  Switzerland. 

Litzem  — It  is  proposed  to  pay  a  pension 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  a  teacher 
has  reached  65  years  of  age  (a  woman  60). 
If  a  teacher  retires  before  that  age,  4  per 
cent  is  deducted  for  every  year;  hence,  a 
teacher  of  55  (a  woman  50)  will  draw  a 
pension  amounting  to  33^  per  cent,  of  his 


last  salary.  If  he  retires  at  the  age  of  45 
(a  woman  40),  the  pension  will  amount  to 
224  per  cent.  The  means  are  to  be  raised 
as  follows:  (A)  The  teacher  pays  10  per 
cent  of  his  first  year's  salary,  1  per  cent  for 
every  following  year;  50  per  cent  of  the 
first  year's  benefit  of  any  increase  in  sal- 
ary. (B)  The  community  pays  an  annual 
contribution  into  the  fund  equal  to  the 
contribution  of  the  teachers  of  that  year  plus 
3,000  francs  C$600).  (C)  The  state  (in  this 
case  the  canton)  pays  7,000  francs  ($  1,400). 
(D)  Bequests  and  legacies.  They  amount 
to  1 1,000  francs($2,2oo  up  to  date).  (E)  The 
interest  derived  from  sums  collected  and 
placed  at  interest.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  simplifies  matters  pertaining  to  the 
pensions  of  teachers  in  Luzern.  The  plan 
does  not  materially  change  the  amount  of 
contribution  or  that  of  the  pensions  as 
they  are  now  paid.  The  item  is  merely  an 
indication  of  the  circumstances  concern- 
ing pensions  for  teachers  in  Europe. 

Basel. — This  canton  is  building  a  new 
industrial  school  connected  with  a  museum 
which  will  cost  $147,000.  The  style  adopted 
is  that  of  German  Renaissance. 

Aargan. — On  the  first  day  of  May,  1890, 
a  careful  census  was  taken  in  the  schools 
of  the  canton  of  Aargan.  The  school  au- 
thorities intend  to  find  out  the  number  of 
mentally  weak  children  who  fail  to  get 
along  in  the  public  schools.  Also  how 
many  children  were  dismissed  from  the 
schools  during  the  last  four  years  on  ac- 
count of  weak  sense  of  hearing  or  mental 
inability.  Lastly,  inquiries  are  being  made 
into  the  number  of  those  who  failed  to  be 
promoted  more  than  twice. 

Schwyz. — The  cantonal  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  refused  to  adopt  and  introduce 
into  the  schools,  the  new  orthography 
adopted  by  the  Prussian  government.  There 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  two  re- 
form-propositions of  Switzerland  and  Prus- 
sia. 


An  Excellent  Book. 

The  Reading  Circle  board  of  directors 
and  the  manager  merit  the  gratitude  of  the 
teachers  of  Illinois  (and  of  every  state)  for 
the  excellent  book  on  American  Literature 
they  have  caused  to  be  compiled.  It  is 
entitled  "Selections  from  Hawthorne  and 
his  Friends,"  but  the  title  does  not  describe 
the  book. 

It  opens  with  a  well-written  preface  by 
Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  followed  by  an  in- 
troduction of  sixty  pages  containing  two 
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articles  from  Beer's  "Outline  Sketches  of 
American  Literature."  One  of  these  is 
"The  Concord  Writers"  from  1S37  to  1861, 
and  the  second,  "The  Cambridge  Scholars," 
during  the  same  period.  These  two  arti- 
cles are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
to  the  person  who  does  not  own  them, — 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  any  inter- 
est in  American  literature  or  scholarship. 
The  authors  represented  in  this  volume 
are  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Thoreau. 

The  selections  from  Hawthorne  are 
"The  Great  Stone  Face,"  "Rappaccinis 
Daughter,"  "  Howe's  Masquerade,  "  and 
"Footprints  on  the  Sea-Shore.  "  From 
Emerson  they  are,  "The  Fortune  of  the 
Republic"  and  "The  Young  American." 
From  Lowell,  "Books  and  Libraries"  and 
"Emerson,  the  Lecturer."  From  Holmes, 
selections  from  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-table, "  including  the  "  Chambered 
Nautilus."  From  Longfellow,  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish."  From  Whittier, 
"Snow  Bound."  From  Theorau,  "Wild 
Apples." 

Before  each  group  of  selections  is  intro- 
duced a  guide  to  the  study  of  that  author, 
prepared  by  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  already  this 
literature  in  his  library  will  certainly  pro- 
cure this  volume  and  read  in  his  leisure 
hours  during  the  year. 

Our  exhortation  to  teachers  is  to  give 
little  heed  to  the  "Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  Author"  before  you  have  let  the  author 
tell  his  own  story  in  the  selections.  Read, 
re-read,  and  bathe  in  these  selections,  com- 
ing into  sympathy  in  thought  and  feeling 
with  the  writer.  That  is  the  way  to  become 
acquainted  with  him,  and  get  from  him 
what  he  has  for  you.  It  is  by  thinking  and 
feeling  what  the  author  thinks  and  feels, 
and  not  by  keeping  it  off  at  arm's  length 
and  critically  examining  it  as  something 
outside  your  own  thought,  that  the  writings 
of  great  authors  are  of  value  to  us. 

If  some  of  us  would  stop  our  analyzing 
and  take  to  absorbing,  it  would  be  better. 
After  a  good  while, — when  we  have  been 
"crowned  with  snow," — it  may  be  well 
enough  to  analyze  these  authors  and  study 
them  by  rule  if  we  wish  to,  but  I  think  we 
will  not  wish  to. 

This  volume  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company,  and  is  furnished  at  a  low  rate 
to  the  members  of  the  Reading  Circle. 
Address  E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager,  Deca- 
tur, 111. 


All  Honor  to  Gov.  Nichols. 

Gov.  Nichols,  of  Louisiana,  received,  a 
few  days  ago,  a  check  for  $100,000  from 
the  president  of  the  Lousiana  Lottery 
Company,  to  be  applied  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  against  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing them  from  the  condition  of  the  river. 
The  check  was  returned  to  the  company 
the  same  day  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing dignified  and  manly  letter: 

"  On  the  eve  of  a  session  of  the  Legislature  dur- 
ing which  the  renewal  or  extension  of  your  charter 
will  be  acted  upon,  a  question  vitally  affecting  the 
interest  of  this  state,  I  have  no  right  to  place  the 
people  under  obligations  to  your  company  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree  by  my  acceptance  of  a  gratuity 
from  it." 

The  mayor,  press,  and  many  of  the 
clergymen  of  New  Orleans  are  condemn- 
ing the  governor  in  the  strongest  terms  for 
refusing  the  bribe,  and  threaten  to  hold' 
him  responsible  for  any  loss  that  may  en- 
sue. The  state  treasury  being  empty,  it 
was  a  tempting  offer,  and  Gov.  Nichols,  as 
well  as  Gov.  Miller,  of  North  Dakota,  have 
the  commendation  of  the  nation  for  the 
stand  they  have  taken. 


Lutherans  on  Record. 

If  all  the  Lutheran  assemblies  are  of 
the  same  mind  as  the  one  that  met  recently 
in  Dixon,  111.,  and  vote  their  sentiments 
this  fall,  there  will  be  no  repeal  of  the 
compulsory  laws  in  this  state  and  Wiscon- 
sin. A  modification  of  the  Illinois  law 
in  the  interest  of  parochial  schools  we  are 
all  in  favor  of.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting: 

"Resolved,  I.  That  we  deem  a  compulsory  school 
law  necessary  for  securing  tire  general  and  indis- 
pensable education  of  the  young  of  the  land. 

"2.  That  public  schools  are  the  necessary  safe- 
guards of  patriotic  and  intelligent  citizenship  and 
of  our  national  liberty. 

"3.  That  parochial  and  private  schools  must 
have  secured  to  them  the  right  of  existence,  and  to 
parents  must  be  secured  the  utmost  right  of  training 
their  children  in  the  schools  of  their  preference,  but 
without  any  claims  upon  the  public  school  funds. 

"4.  That  the  right  of  the  parent  in  this  is  inalien- 
able in  so  far  as  the  teachings  of  his  child  lit  it  for 
intelligent,  patriotic,  and  moral  citizenship. 

"5.  That  the  English  language  should  be  fostered 
in  the  education  of  vouth  for  their  greater  fitness 
for  happiness  and  usefulness  in  the  community. 

"6.  That,  being  of  the  2,000  English  Lutheran 
churches  and  pastors  and  300.000  English-speaking 
Lutheran  communicants,  without  enjoying  any  of 
the  advantages  of  parochial  schools,  and  as  patrons 
of  the  public  schools,  we  demand  that  the  Hible  be 
used  in  the  public  schools  as  a  book  of  devotion  and 
for  the  inculcation  of  general  scriptural  truth,  with- 
out any  denominational  comment." 
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Opinion  of  Bishop  Spalding. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  recently 
expressed  by  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria, 
with  reference  to  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law: 

I  think  the  law  should  be  modified  so  as  to  take 
away  the  power  of  school  boards  to  interfere  with 
church  and  private  schools.  An  education  in  any 
parochial  or  private  school  of  good  character  should 
be  sufficient.  You  will  find  the  Germans  opposed 
to  it  because  of  the  clause  which  says  English  shall 
be  taught.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  speak  and 
teach  both  languages.  I  am  not  anxious  to  see  the 
German  language  die  out  in  this  country,  for  it 
broadens  the  public  mind.  The  Germans  are  a 
deep-minded  race,  broad  thinkers,  and  their 
language  helps  to  broaden  and  modify  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  not  wise  to  trample  out  the  German 
language. 

"I  should  hate  to  see  the  law  providing  for  the 
compulsory  education  abrogated,  for  it  is  necessary 
and  a  good  law.  If  it  were  modified  the  people 
who  are  now  arrayed  against  it  would  be  in  favor  of 
it;  even  now  it  seems  to  me  that  both  parties  ought 
to  agree  to  modify  it  and  avoid  all  this  wrangle. 
The  question  does  not  belong  to,  and  I  should  dis- 
like to  see  it  dragged  into,  the  polluting  air  of  poli- 
tics. I  wish  we  had  legislation  looking  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  creating  of  a  higher  standard  in  the 
public  schools,  without  interfering  with  these  others 
which  we  pay  for  ourselves.  If  the  clause  in  the 
law  relating  to  teaching  English  is  stricken  out,  and 
the  law  so  modified  as  to  take  away  the  power 
vested  in  the  school  board  wherein  they  are  to  be 
the  sole  judges  of  what  schools  a  child  may  be  edu- 
cated in,  I  am  then  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  think  every- 
body else  would  be  in  favor  of  it." 


A  Memorial. 

The  following  circular  has  found  its 
way  to  our  desk: 

It  is  proposed  by  the  friends  of  the  late  William 
Henry  Ray  to  prepare  and  publish  a  memorial 
volume,  containing  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  a 
portrait,  and  some  of  his  more  important  writings 
and  public  addresses.  It  is  thought  that  such  a 
permanent  memorial  would  be  but  justice  to  the 
man,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  his  friends  and 
former  associates  and  pupils.  The  volume  would 
probably  comprise  some  two  hundred  octavo  pages, 
and  would  of  course  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at 
cost.  The  undersigned  have  consented  to  act  as  a 
committee  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  work,  and  for  distributing  it  to  subscribers, 
provided  sufficient  encouragement  is  shown  by 
those  for  whom  the  work  is  intended.  To  test  the 
matter  this  circular  is  sent  out.  If  you  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  stated,  and  are  disposed  to 
give  it  your  practical  support,  you  are  invited  to 
send  to  H.  W.  Thurston,  LaGrange,  111.,  your  or- 
der for  as  many  copies  of  the  work,  whether  one  or 
more,  as  you  are  willing  to  become  personally  re- 
sponsible for.  The  limit  of  price  is  fixed  at  Si. 50  a 
copy.  If  not  enough  orders  are  received  to  guar- 
antee expenses,  the  book  will  not  be  published;  if 
the  responses  are  liberal,  the  cost  may  be  found  to 
be  lower  than  Si. 50.  The  money  will  be  payable 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  books — probably 
in  the  coming  fall.  The  committee  would  appre- 
ciate your  immediate  reply. 


Should  you  know  of  any  persons  to  whom  this 
circular  should  be  presented  you  will  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  a  list  of  any  such  to  either  of  the  un- 
dersigned. 

H.  W.  Thurston, 
Prin.  LaGrange  Ifigh  School,  LaGrange,  III. 

W.  A.  McANDREWS, 
Prin.  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 
W.  If.  Hatch, 
Sup' l  Schools,  Moline,  III. 


Temperance  Teaching  in  Public  Schools. 

All  over  the  country  the  sultry  summer  days  wit- 
ness gatherings  of  enthusiastic  teachers  intent  on 
preparing  themselves  to  do  better  work  in  the 
school  room  than  ever  before.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  profession  that  they  have  enthusiasm  enough  in 
their  work  to  thus  spend  vacation  days,  instead  of 
seeking  recreation  in  cool  woods  or  at  seaside 
resort.  And  the  teacher  who  keeps  abreast  of  this 
profession  must  be  willing  to  do  constant  and  thor- 
ough work  in  learning  "the  more  excellent  way," 
for  in  no  other  profession  is  there  such  constant 
progress  as  in  our  own.  It  is  a  sign  of  progress  that 
the  present  trend  is  toward  the  more  practical  in 
education. 

In  nothing  is  this  more  exclusively  shown  than  in 
the  introduction  of  temperance  teaching  into  the 
schools  of  twenty-eight  states.  This  is  the  most 
practical  of  subjects,  as  it  reaches  every  one's 
daily  life.  No  matter  where  our  boys  and  girls  may 
go,  they  will  be  met  by  temptation  to  drink,  and  it 
is  of  much  greater  moment  to  their  future  and  to 
the  state  whose  the  schools  are,  that  they  shall  be 
forewarned  against  this  temptation  and  made  strong 
to  resist  it,  than  that  they  shall  be  able  to  locate 
Tumbuctoo.  Realizing  this,  the  national  government 
and  a  majority  of  the  state  legislatures  have  enacted 
laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
holics and  tobacco  upon  the  human  system. 

To  carry  out  these  laws  it  is  necessary  that  teach- 
ers be  well  instructed,  hence  most  states  condition 
a  teacher's  certificate  upon  ability  to  pass  examina- 
tion in  scientific  temperance.  The  Illinois  law 
says  :  "No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  per- 
son to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  after 
July,  1890,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  beverages,  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics  on  the  human  system." 

What  can  be  done  in  the  summer  institute  in  this 
direction?  First,  you  cannot  do  the  work  of  years, 
so  don't  try  to.  Fix  a  few  fundamental  facts  in 
mind;  teach  how  to  study  the  subject  and  where 
reliable  knowledge  can  be  gained;  inspire  teachers 
with  a  desire  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  allow  it 
to  crystallize  around  the  points  you  have  fixed 
in  their  minds.  Base  all  teaching  on  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  body;  the  teacher  who 
thinks  that  the  entire  trunk  is  "  all  stomach  "  can 
never  be  made  to  understand  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  liver  or  of  tobacco  on  the  heart.  Next, 
study  thoroughly  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  tobacco; 
within  the  past  ten  years  scientific  research  has 
revolutionized  the  opinions  of  experts  in  regard  to 
both  these  substances,  especially  of  alcohol.  We 
wish  to  teach  the  latest  and  best  results  of  science, 
not  exploded  theories.  I  will  give  a  few  funda- 
mental facts  which  should  be  impressed  upon  every 
teacher  in  the  land. 

1.  Alcohol  is  always  a  depressent  and  never  a 
stimulant.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  refer 
you  to  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  president  of  the  last  Inter- 
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national  Medical  Congress,  and  to  h  s  latest  text- 
book for  medical  colleges;  10  the  late  Dr.  A.  B. 
Palmer,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Michigan 
University,  whose  little  book,  "  The  Temperance 
Teachings  of  Science,"  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
library;  to  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  of  London;  Prof. 
Bunge,  of  the  University  of  Basle,  Switzerland;  and 
to  many  other  indisputable  authorities. 

Its  main  action  on  the  human  system  is  through 
nerve  tissue;  by  deadening  the  inhibitory  nerve  it 
produces  the  apparent  stimulation,  the  increased, 
irregular,  unrestrained,  action  which  is  readily  mis- 
taken for  stimulation  but  which  never  gives  any 
real  increase  of  power.  These  inhibitory  nerves 
are  the  bit  and  bridle  of  the  muscular  system;  dead- 
ening them  sets  the  heart  to  racing  like  a  runaway 
horse,  wasting  its  strength  in  unavailing  labor,  and 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  "heart  failure"  in  its 
multiplied  forms.  The  same  cause  interferes  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  lessening  nerve-con- 
trol of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries,  with 
digestion,  with  absorption,  indeed,  with  every  vital 
function. 

2.  Alcohol  is  an  inveterate  water  drinker;  it  drinks 
up  the  water  of  the  tissues,  thus  transforming  them 
from  the  colloidal,  active  state,  to  the  hardened, 
passive  state.  This  "conservation  of  the  tissues" 
about  which  our  opponents  talk  learnedly  as  though 
it  were  a  good  thing,  is  literally  a  deadly  thing,  for 
it  interferes  with  all  the  processes  of  life. 

3.  Impress  the  fact  that  alcohol  creates  a  craving 
for  itself,  that  it  weakens  will  power,  undermines 
truthfulness,  arouses  the  baser  passions,  and  gives 
them  control  over  the  debauched  consciences  weak- 
ened will.  It  antagonizes  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  nation,  lessening  the  working  power  of  every 
individual  drinker;  were  all  the  world  drunkards, 
the  world's  work  would  stop;  this  effect  it  produces 
through  its  effect  on  the  nerves,  the  telegraph  which 
conveys  the  mind's  messages  to  the  muscles  and 
thus  controls  all  voluntary  action. 

Do  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  or  deny  the  declara- 
tion of  the  medical  dictionaries,  "Alcohol  is  a  poi- 
son." 

The  staggering  gait  betrays  its  palsying  .hand 
laid  upon  the  centers  of  voluntary  motion;  the 
flushed  face  and  blood  shot  eye  indicate  relaxation 
of  nerve-control  over  the  muscular  coats  of  the  ar- 
teries, thus  showing  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
nerves  of  involuntary  action;  the  fluctuating  pulse 
both  proclaims  and  protests  against  the  attack  upon 
the  heart  citadel;  in  short,  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  unite  in  reiterating  the  declaration  of  the  dic- 
tionaries, "alcohol  is  a  poison."  Such  an  agent  has 
no  business  within  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
body;  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  traditional  bull  in  a 
china  store  is  slight,  compared  to  the  ravages  of  al- 
cohol in  the  human  body. 

Teaching  the  effects  of  tobacco  is  also  required  by 
law,  and  is  quite  as  necessary  as  teaching  the  effects 
of  alcohol.  The  points  to  be  emphasized  here  are 
that  tobacco  contains  a  poison  which  attacks  first 
the  heart,  then  the  nerves,  then  the  digestive  or- 
gans; that  its  worst  form,  so  far  as  our  work  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  cigarette.  This  is  due  to  the  kind  of 
tobacco  used,  the  methods  of  preparation,  and  the 
methods  of  use;  that  the  cheapness  and  the  seduc- 
tive measures  used  by  dealers  to  entice  children  into 
u^ing  cigarettes,  make  them  the  worst  -  danger 
against  which  we  must  guard  our  pupils.  This  dan- 
ger is  enhanced  by  the  direct  and  close  connection 
between  cigarettes  and  impurity;  if  you  doubt  this, 
buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  at  any  shop  where  they 
are  sold  to  school  children,  and  look  at  the  pictures 
the  package  contains.  The  principal  of  a  grammar 


school  told  me  that  in  one  term  he  had  taken  away 
from  pupils  in  his  school  three  hundred  pictures, 
and  every  one  of  thein  was  what  the  law  would 
consider  an  obscene  picture.  Test  this  matter  in 
your  own  school,  and  1  shall  be  very  agreeably  dis- 
appointed if  you  do  not  find  that  you  have  a  work 
of  purification  and  of  warning  to  do  right  there. 

In  Illinois  and  most  of  the  neighboring  states,  the 
law  forbids  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors  under  six- 
teen. It  depends  very  much  upon  the  teacher 
whether  this  law  is  a  dead  letter,  or  the  strong  safe- 
guard to  our  children  it  was  intended  to  be.  I  trust 
this  summer's  institute  will  teach  you  how  to  make 
it  the  former. 

— Mary  Allen  West. 


The  Blind. 

One  of  the  leading  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (of  which  too  little  is  known)  is  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  located 
at  Jacksonville.  The  object  of  this  institutson  is  "to 
fit  blind  people,  as  far  as  possible,  for  earning  their 
own  livelihood  and  for  future  usefulness  in  society." 

Letters  aie  sometimes  received  at  this  Institution 
asking  how  much  it  costs  to  educate  a  pupil  in  this 
school,  the  writers  evidently  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pense must  be  borne  by  friends  of  the  pupil,  una- 
ware of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois  offers, 
without  charge,  board,  tuition,  and  necessary  med- 
ical treatment  to  every  blind  resident  of  the  state 
who  is  mentally  and  physically  capable  of  receiving 
the  instruction  of  the  school  or  of  learning  one  or 
more  of  the  trades  taught  in  the  shop. 

"Moreover,  those  not  totally  blind  are  received  into 
this  school,  provided  the  sight  is  so  defective  as  to 
debar  them  from  being  educated  in  the  common 
schools. 

The  trustees  of  this  Institution  desire  to  bring 
within  its  walls  all  the  educable  blind  in  the  state. 
During  the  last  school  year  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  pupils  were  enrolled.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  twice  this  number  who  ought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  the 
state  has  already  provided  accommodations  for  an 
increased  attendance. 

The  next  term  of  this  school  will  begin  Wednes- 
day, September  10,  1890. 


The  New  England  Journal  for  August  14,  has 
the  following  complimentary  mention  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Hewett: 

"The  retirement  of  E.  C.  Hewett  from  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois 
removes  another  of  the  leaders  who  have  made  the 
history  of  education  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  makes  the  tenth  who  has  within  a  few 
months  stepped  out  of  the  place  he  has  made  fam- 
ous. He  has  done  yeoman  service  for  a  long  period, 
not  only  in  the  schoolroom,  but  in  educational  lead- 
ership and  literature.  John  W.  Cook,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Hewett,  is  an  every-way -worthy  successor.  He 
has  been  an  associate  teacher  forsome  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  come  to  be  second  to  no 
man  in  the  state  in  educational  influence  and  pop- 
ular regard.  He  has  been  prominent  in  local  af- 
fairs; has  made  the  schools  of  the  city  among  the 
first  in  the  West;  has  done  much  institute  lecturing, 
in  which  art  he  is  easily  a  leader.  He  is  a  liearty, 
manly  fellow;  a  hard  worker,  without  prejudice 
against  either  conservative  or  radical.  He  is  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Aaron  Gove,  who  has  given  the  Den- 
ver schools  a  national  reputation. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

J.  Hi  Smith  is  re-elected  principal  of  the  Rogers 
Park,  111.,  schools,  at  an  advance  in  salary  of  $300. 

Mrs.  Fry,  late  professor  of  English  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Bloomington,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  High  School  of  St.  Paul. 

Miss  Clara  Conway,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  brought 
an  excellent  exhibit  of  the  work  of  her  school  to  the 
St.  Paul  meeting.  Miss  Conway  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  progressive  educators  in  the  South. 

Supt.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Penn.,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  at  a  salary  or  $2,600.  Mr.  Jones  is  one 
the  best  known  superintendents  in  the  East,  and  is 
deserving  of  the  excellent  reputation  he  bears. 

Supt.  Arthur  H.  Beals,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  public  schools  of  Paducah,  Ky.,,  for  some 
years,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial Institute  and  College  at  Columbus,  Miss. 
This  is  an  institution  supported  by  the  state.  Mr. 
Beal  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500  and  a  home. 

Mr.  Curtis  P.  Coe,  late  of  Richfield,  Kansas, 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  North  Texas 
University  and  Business  College,  in  Paris,  Texas. 
This  is  an  institution  in  which  four  regular  courses 
of  instruction  are  given.  It  has  a  large  faculty  and 
offers  excellent  inducements  to  students.  Mr.  Coe 
is  an  able  teacher  and  a  good  scholar,  and  will  add 
strength  to  the  faculty. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Button  will  continue  to  represent  Har- 
per Brothers  at  the  "old  stand"  in  Chicago.  This 
house  has  sold  its  common  school  list  to  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  but  it  has  a  large  list  of  high 
school  and  college  text-books,  and  of  music  books, 
and  reference  books.  He  extends  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  his  old  friends  and  to  all  teachers  to  call  at 
255  and  257  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  M.  Moore  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  combined  schools  of  Champaign.  Heretofore 
there  have  been  two  school  districts  in  that  city, 
which  have  now  been  united  into  one.  Illinois  is 
suffering  in  other  towns  by  a  similar  division  of 
the  school  interests.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  West  Champaign  for  ten 
years.  He  is  a  close  student  of  education  and  one 
of  our  ablest  superintendents. 

Mr.  David  Felmly,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Carrollton,  111.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, so  long  held  by  Mr.  John  W.  Cook.  The  sal- 
ary paid  is  $2, 000.  This  is  an  eminently  fit  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Felmly  has  a  state  reputation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  younger  men,  and  is  possessed  of 
the  same  spirit  of  progress  that  characterizes  most 
of  the  other  members .  of  the  faculty.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  University,  and  a  very  suc- 
cessful teacher. 

We  note  that  Geo.  I.  Talbot  has  been  requested 
by  194  teachers  of  De  Kalb  county  to  run  as  indepen- 
dent candidate  for  county  superintendent,  and  that 
he  has  consented  to  do  so.  The  whirligig  of  politics 
nominated  another  man  as  his  successor  whom  the 
teachers  say  is  not  competent  for  leadership.  Hence 
their  protest.  We  do  not  know  who  is  the  candidate 
nominated,  but  say  that  if  he  is  the  equal  of  Mr. 
Talbot  he  is  one  of  the  most  capable  educational 
leaders  in  the  state.  If  DeKalb  has  a  surplus  of 
that  kind  of  material  she  is  particularly  favored. 


C.  II.  Carson  continues  as  principal  of  the  Win- 

terset  schools,  Iowa. 

Dr.  King,  of  Cornell  college,  is  Iowa's  repre- 
sentative on  the  World's  Fair  Commission. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Rich  takes  charge  of  the  LeMars, 
Iowa,  Normal  school  this  year.  This  is  a  good 
selection. 

Again  we  feel  impelled  to  commend  the  Journal 
of  Education,  published  in  Boston,  for  its  full  and 
in  every  way  admirable  reports  of  the  St.  Paul 
meeting. 

County  Supt.  Geo.  I.  Kelley,  of  Mills  county, 
Iowa,  was  married  to  Emma  M.  Oliver,  of  Ot- 
tumwa,  June  16.  The  Journal  wishes  them  a 
prosperous  journey  down  the  stream  of  time. 

Supt.  Samson,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Belle 
Plaine,  Iowa,  was  elected  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Simpson  college,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  at 
Belle  Plaine. 

Dr.  Quick,  of  England,  author  of  "  Educational 
Reformers"  and  many  other  valuable  educational 
books,  is  now  publishing  a  new  book  on  methods 
of  teaching.  In  that  book  he  speaks  in  flattering 
terms  of  DeGarmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the 
Pligh  School." 

Supt.  J.  P.  Hendricks,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
and  Miss  Edith  Byneer  were  married  last  July. 
Mr.  Hendricks  is  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of 
education  in  Iowa,  and  his  many  friends  within  and 
without  the  state  join  in  extending  to  the  happy 
pair  their  hearty  congratulations. 

We  are  authorized  to  assure  our  readers  that  the 
interesting  and  striking  series  of  articles  by  S.  Y. 
Gillan,  on  Arithmetic,  will  be  continued  in  the  Oc- 
tober number.  Mr.  Gillan  has  something  to  say, 
and  he  says  it  in  a  way  to  command  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  reader. 

Frank  E.  Plumrner,  of  the  DesMoines,  Iowa,  High 
Schools,  was  honored  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  by  being  elected 
to  the  important  position  of  President  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Section  of  the  National  Association.  This 
places  Mr.  Plummer  well  to  the  front,  and  gives 
Iowa  additional  representation  in  the  National  Edu- 
cational meetings. 

Important  to  Subscribers. — As  our  rule  is  to 
continue  The  Journal  to  subscribers,  unless  noti- 
fied to  stop  it,  our  friends  who  have  subscribed  and 
have  changed  postoffice  address  will  confer  a  favor 
if  they  will  notify  us  to  discontinue  to  their  former 
address,  thus  saving  us  the  loss  of  sending  duplicate 
numbers  to  them,  and  preventing  the  annoyance  to 
them  of  receiving  a  notice  to  remit,  as  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  person  to  whom  we  are 
continuing  is  the  same  person  who  has  paid  for 
The  Journal  at  another  address. 

We  have  a  few  more  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
"Thoughts  on  Educational  Psychology,"  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris.  The  cheap  edition  of  one  thousand 
copies  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  and  any  subse- 
quent edition,  should  one  be  published,  will  be 
much  more  expensive.  This  edition  contains  an 
admirable  portrait  of  the  author.  Subscribers  to 
The  Journal  can  secure  a  copy  by  remitting  25 
cents.  The  price  to  all  others  is  50  cents.  The 
demand  for  this  scholarly  and  profound  discussion 
of  this  great  subject  has  greatly  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. 
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Mr.  Frank  B.  Cooper,  of  LeMars,  Iowa,  has  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Iowa  State 
University. 

L.  M.  Nelson,  of  the  public  schools  of  Nelson, 
Mo.,  was  married  to  Miss  Conover,  of  Peculiar, 
Mo.,  August  ii.  The  Journal  tenders  its  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  Joseph  Carhart,  for  several  years  past  pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Literature  in  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, Indiana,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
St.  Cloud  Normal  School  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Car- 
hart  has  been  very  active  and  influential  in  educa- 
tional affairs  in  Indiana.  His  friends  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  field. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  for  some  years  assistant  in 
the  Mathematical  Department  of  the  Indiana  State 
Nornfal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Department.  It  is  unusual  that  a 
lady  is  selected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  such 
an  institution,  but  Mrs.  Byers  has  proved  herself  to 
be  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Sabin  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
St.  Paul  at  the  convention  last  month.  This  is  a 
high  honor,  and  Miss  Sabin  is  altogether  worthy 
to  receive  it.  She  is  superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  is  one  of  tht 
ablest  and  brightest  women  in  the  profession. 

State  Supt.  G.  L.  Pinkham  is  candidate  for  re- 
election in  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pinkham  has  the 
cordial  support  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  state, 
but  the  political  combinations  make  his  re-electson 
uncertain.  Politics  are  "mighty  uncertain"  exery- 
where  this  year.  Mr.  Pinkham  was  formerly  a 
teacher  in  Indiana,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  in 
that  state. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton  is  superintendent  of  the  Re- 
form School  for  boys  at  Plainfield,  Ind.  He  stands 
among  the  first  of  those  in  charge  of  reformatory 
institutions.  It  is  rumored  that  he  could  be  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  if  he  would,  but  that  he  pre- 
fers to  spend  his  life  in  helping  bad  boys  to  grow 
better.  All  hail  to  the  man  that  can  see  that  to 
conduct  successfully  a  reform  school  is  a  greater 
mission  than  to  be  governor  of  a  great  state. 

We  have  received  the  Public  School  Report  of 
the  Rock  Island  schools  for  1890.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  schools  was  2,340,  and  the  total 
number  of  teachers  50.  One  very  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  report  is  the  nativity  of  the  parents  of 
the  children.  Of  the  2,221  fathers,  1,248  are  foreign 
born.  Of  the  2,202  mothers,  1,098  are  foreign  born. 
Of  the  foreigners,  the  Germans  number  almost  one- 
half.  Of  the  pupils  167  were  born  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Journal,  this  year,  will  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  kindergarten  and  to  instruction  in  phys- 
iology. We  expect  to  use  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
different  subjects  where  that  is  necessary.  This  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  magazine  to  us.  The 
reader  will  notice,  too,  that  the  order  of  the  de- 
partments is  changed.  But  we  hope  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  theoretical  study  which  The  Jour- 
nal has  been  pursuing,  will  not  fail  to  find  these 
discussions  in  their  new  place.  Dr.  Harris  will  con- 
tinue to  write  for  this  department.  The  Journal's 
outlook,  both  financially  and  educationally,  was 
never  so  bright  as  now. 


Mr.  DeGroff,  of  Fulton,  111.,  goes  to  Farmington, 
111.,  next  year,  at  an  increased  salary. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Lee,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  one  of 
the  students  of  philosophy  in  the  South. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bordwell,  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Canton,  111. 

J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Knoxville,  for  so  many  years, 
takes  charge  of  the  schools  at  Toulon,  111.,  next 
year. 

Massachusetts  says  that  the  children  in  that  state 
must  attend  school  30  weeks  in  each  year.  Should 
not  Illinois  raise  the  limit  to  20  weeks  instead  of  16? 

Mr.  C.  W.  Minard  goes  from  Wilmington,  111.,  to 
Maywood,  in  Cook  county.  Mr.  Minard  is  develop- 
ing into  a  good  institute  instructor  as  well  as  an 
efficient  superintendent  of  schools. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  principal  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  honored  by  an 
election  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  at 
the  last  meeting  in  St.  Paul. 

'Miss  R.  E.  Selleck,  of  Indianapolis,  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  art  work  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools  at  St.  Paul.  Miss  Selleck  has  achieved 
a  great  success  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Slaton,  principal  of  the  Atlanta  high 
school,  Georgia,  was  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting.  Mr. 
Slaton  is  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  South 
who  are  to  mould  the  educational  destinies  of  that 
great  country. 

F.  D.  Thompson  is  the  principal  of  the  school  at 
YatesCity,  111.  Hehasalibrary  of  l,5oovolumes con- 
nected with  his  school.  This  is  a  valuable  colleci  ion 
of  books,  and  is  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  village. 
Mr.  Thompson  will  enter  upon  his  next  year  under 
very  favorable  auspices.  Yates  City  is  alive  to  its 
educational  interests.  • 

We  note  that  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  the  State 
Normal  at  Milwaukee,  is  spoken  of  as  a  candidate 
for  state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  With  Mr.  Thayer,  or  Mr.  Harvey, 
or  Mr.  Hutton,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  Mr. 
Gillan  on  the  Democratic,  Wisconsin  would  be  sure 
of  an  able  state  superintendent. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  published,  for  the  year 
1890,  a  closely  printed  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  con- 
taining "Outlines  of  County  Institute  Work"  which 
was  to  be  followed  at  the  recent  institutes  in  that 
state.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion. There  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  on  the  earth 
among  institute  outlines.  If  it  were  published  as 
an  outline  of  p.  year's  course  of  :;tudy  in  pedagogy 
at  some  university  one  could  see  more  fitness  of  the 
thing  to  the  purpose  intended.  This  pamphlet 
gives  evidence  of  unusual  analytic  powers  and 
great  industry  on  the- part  of  its  authors.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  student  of  education  to  read,  as  an 
example  of  what  is  possible  to  a  human  mind  when 
he  gives  rein  to  his  genius  for  analysis.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  valuable  use  the  aver- 
age institute  worker  made  of  this  outline  in  the 
Indiana  institutes  this  year.  It  seems  as  if  it  would 
take  as  great  a  genius, — but  of  a  different  sort, — 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  guide  to  the  work  of  a  one 
week's  institute,  as  it  took  to  construct  it.  We 
sometimes  wonder  if  our  Indiana  brethren  are  not 
forgetting  the  common  school  teachers  in  their  zeal 
for  the  analytic  study  of  "concepts"  of  science,  and 
mind,  and  method. 
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Prin.  Alfred  Kirk,  of  the  Mosley  School,  Chicago, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Europe. 

A.  M.  lirown  goes  from  Oneida  to  Knoxville,  111., 
to  take  the  principalship  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Ben.  Russell,  of  Latham,  111.,  takes  a  posi- 
tion in  a  college  in  South  Carolina,  at  Reedy 
Creek. 

Mr.  Selby,  of  Pittsfield,  is  achieving  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  instructor  in  institutes.  He  is  pop- 
ular and  effective. 

M.  P.  Rice  is  nominated  for  re  election  as  county 
smperintendent  of  Fulton  county,  111.  He  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  efficient  county  superintendents 
in  the  state. 

Miss  Ruth  Morris,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, has  taken  rank,  since  her  advent  into  the 
state,  as  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  best  insti- 
tute instructors  in  Illinois.  Every  one  is  struck  with 
the  clearness  of  her  thinking  and  the  great  skiH 
with  which  she  imparts  instruction. 

Public  Opinion  offered  three  prizes  for  the  three 
best  essays  on  the  value  of  a  study  of  current  events  as 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
Some  300  persons  competed  for  these  prizes.  The 
three  prize  essays  were  published  in  the  Public 
Opinion  early  in  July.  One  must  conclude  after 
reading  these  essays  that  our  best  educational  writ- 
ers do  not  enter  into  competition  for  prizes. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  president  of  the 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  one  of  the  rapidly  rising  younger  men 
in  the  profession  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  efforts  to 
improve  educational  ideas  and  methods  in  America. 
In  a  letter,  ordering  for  his  senior  class  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  "Thoughts  on  Psychology,"  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris, he  says,  "You  will  perhaps  not  mind  my  saying 
that  these  articles  by  Dr.  Harris,  thrown  into  the 
form  which  they  have  now  taken,  are  as  stimulating 
and  profound  reading  for  teachers  as  has  appeared 
in  many  a  day." 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  14,  1890. 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  III. 

My  Dear  Sir: — In  my  reading  of  an  old  book 
on  education,  copyright  of  1842,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing in  a  foot-note: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  even  in  the  olden 
countries  of  Europe  it  is  dangerous  to  push  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  are  intended  to  act  as  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools,  beyond  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  fulfillment  of  their  duties.  In 
this  country  the  danger  is  evidently  much  greater." 
What  does  1890  think  about  this? 

Yours  truly,  — yne.  Piper. 

DeGarmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School"  seems  to  be  a  great  hit.  It  is  interesting 
to  children;  each  lesson  is  all  laid  out  for  the  class; 
the  steps  are  natural  and  easy;  the  teacher's  work 
is  reduced  to  aminimum;  the  progress  is  continuous 
from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  study;  the  book 
takes  the  place  of  the  blackboard,  and  relieves  the 
teacher  of  preparing  and  writing  lessons  on  the 
board,  and  the  pupil  from  the  trouble  that  comes 
from  his  not  being  able  to  see  them.  Besides,  the 
books  are  so  cheap  that  every  child  can  have  one, — 
well-bound  in  flexible  cloth  that  will  last — for 
ten  cents.  Peoria  has  just  sent  in  an  order  for 
900  copies  to  begin  with.  A  large  number  of 
smaller  towns  have  sent  in  their  orders  for  first  sup 
ply.  See  advertisement  on  another  page  for  further 
information. 


County  Supt.  Pittsford,  of  Tazewell  county,  111., 
is  to  be  his  own  successor.  He  has  earned  his  re- 
nomination  and  election  by  the  faithful  and  valua- 
ble service  he  has  rendered  the  schools  during  his 
administration. 

We  wish  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  continue 
to  send  The  Journal  after  the  subscription  has 
expired  unless  notified  to  stop  it.  If  you  have 
changed  your  postoffice  address  please  to  notify  us, 
giving  former  address  and  also  the  present  one. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Carmi  the  last  week  in  August.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clen- 
denen,  of  Cairo,  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  the 
program  was  a  good  one.  We  shall  give  full  notice 
of  the  meeting  next  month.  Mr.  Clendenen  is  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  education  well  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

To  Our  Readers. — It  is  our  wish  to  make  the 
Department  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  in  this  maga- 
zine interesting  and  valuable  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. We  cordially  invite  you  to  send  to  us  ques- 
tions, problems,  solutions,  literary  notes,  etc.,  etc. 
By  your  help  this  feature  of  The  Journal  will  be 
made  more  attractive  to  each  one  of  you. 

To  Teachers  and  School  Officers. — The  Pub- 
lic-School Attendance  and  Scholarship  Register  for 
rural  schools  is  the  most  complete  published. 
Attendance  and  scholarship  are  kept  in  one  book; 
the  names  need  not  be  written  but  once  for  an  en- 
tire term  of  any  length;  a  complete  record  of  the 
school  in  every  particular  for  the  information  of  the 
next  teacher  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  record  for 
each  term.  The  next  teacher  knows  what  every 
pupil  has  done,  to  what  class  he  belongs,  to  what 
page  of  the  text  book  each  class  has  advanced,  and 
what  was  the  program  of  daily  recitations.  A  com- 
plete record  of  the  classification,  attendance,  and 
work  of  the  school  is  all  kept  in  a  single  book  which 
will  last  three  or  four  years,  and  sells  for  the  same 
price  as  the  ordinary  Attendance  Register.  See 
advertisement. 

The  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  appear 
to  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  school 
libraries.  During  the  past  year  these  states  have 
established  over  1,200  libraries.  State  Superin- 
tendent D.  L.  Kiehle  and  J.  B.  Thayer,  and  their 
assistants,  have  shown  untiring  energy  in  examin- 
ing, selecting,  and  cataloguing  suitable  books. 

Each  school  library  bought  under  state  auspices 
must  be  selected  from  a  list  of  books  prepared  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  prepared  descriptive 
tatalogues,  which  they  will  send  to  any  address  on 
application,  of  such  of  their  books  as  are  on  the 
official  lists;  these  catalogues  contain  for  each 
book — 

(1)  The  size  of  the  book;  the  style  of  binding; 
the  number  of  illustrations;  the  number  of  pages; 
and  the  size  of  the  type. 

(2)  A  description  of  what  the  book  contains,  with 
a  complete  Table  of  Contents  wherever  possible. 

(3)  The  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
critics  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 

Samples  of  the  kinds  of  type  referred  to  are  also 
given. 

These  catalogues  are  in  great  demand  by  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  form  school  libraries:  first,  because 
they  contain  only  books  that  have  received  official 
sanction;  and  second,  because  they  give  just  the 
information  that  a  book-buyer  wants  to  have  about 
a  book  before  ordering  it. 
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Illinois  Reading  Circles. 

TEACHERS1  CIRCLE. 

This  Circle  offers  to  teachers  carefully  selected 
courses  of  reading  in  professional  and  general 
ture. 

The  following  is  the  course  for  the  year  beginning 
September  I,  1890: 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (Page),  $1. 

"Psychology  and  Education"  (Baldwin),  $1.25. 

"Hawthorne  and  his  Friend"  (Selected),  $1.25. 

The  first  book  was  on  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
It  is  continued  at  the  request  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  second  is  put  on  for  the  accommodation  of 
teachers  who  have  read  in  past  years  and  now  de- 
sire a  more  advanced  course.  No  one  is  required 
to  read  both  of  these  books.  Select  the  one  that 
you  prefer. 

The  third  has  been  published  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Circle.  It  contains  the  very  best  things 
in  American  Literature,  together  with  suggestions 
and  plans  for  studying  the  same.  It  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent book  to  use  in  advanced  classes  in  reading. 

Cost  of  the  books  is  the  only  expense  to  readers. 

A  set  of  questions  will  be  furnished  to  every  read- 
er on  application  to  the  manager.  Readers  can 
answer  the  questions  on  the  first  or  third  book  in 
the  course  as  they  may  prefer.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pass  both. 

The  same  arrangement  regarding  certificates  and 
diplomas  will  be  continued.  That  is,  a  certificate 
will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  any 
year,  and  a  diploma  when  the  readings  of  two  years 
are  finished.  For  each  year's  reading,  in  addition 
to  these,  a  seal  will  be  furnished,  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  diploma  given  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 


pupils'  circle. 

This  Circle  has  been  organized,  in  conformity  to 
the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
to  read  good  books. 

The  following  grades  have  been  arranged  for  the 
year  beginning  September  1,  1890: 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

•'Sea-Side  and  Way-side,"  No.  3,  45  cents. 

"Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,"  40  cents. 
intermediate  grade. 

"  Eggleston's  Primary  U.  S.  History,"  65  cents. 

"Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,"  45  cents. 
advanced  grade. 

"Greek  Heroes,"  45  cents. 

"  Burroughs  and  Thoreau,"  50  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  only  expense  to 
readers.  The  manager  will  send  the  books,  charges 
prepaid,  but  the  money  must  accompany  the  order 
in  all  cases.  • 

For  the  present  no  examination  will  be  held,  but 
at  the  close  of  each  year's  reading  (for  the  first  two 
years)  a  certificate  will  be  issued  to  any  member 
whose  teacher  will  certify  that  the  books  of  any 
grade  have  been  carefully  read  and,  upon  the  same 
evidence,  a  diploma  will  be  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year,  a  seal  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  a  seal  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year,  which  will 
show  that  the  member  has  completed  an  entire 
course  of  reading  in  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle. 

For  books,  examination  questions,  and  full  in- 
formation concerning  either  Circle,  address, 
Decatur,  III.      —  E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 
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The  Magazines. 

The  Century  for  August  is  the  midsummer  number. 
"The  Treasures  of  the  Yosemite,"  "Italian  Old 
Masters,"  "The  Perils  and  Romance  of  Whaling," 
"The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  "The 
Forgotten  Millions,"  and  "The  Women  of  the 
French  Salons,"  are  some  of  the  prominent  num- 
bers. This  is  a  most  beautiful  number  and  admir- 
ably illustrated. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — Dr.  Andrew  D.  White 
will  take  up  "The  Fall  of  Man"  in  the  next  of  his 
Warfare  of  Science  Papers  in  the  September  num- 
ber. The  belief  that  man  was  a  perfect  being  when 
he  first  appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  that  there 
were  no  sorrow,  toil,  nor  death  in  the  world  till 
brought  in  by  his  misconduct,  is  found  in  both 
classical  and  Hebrew  mythology.  Dr.  White  shows 
how  scientific  evidence  has  gradually  rolled  up  till 
its  weight  forces  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  mark 
has  had  no  fall  from  a  high  estate,  but  that,  from 
low  beginnings  in  the  distant  past  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously rising.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  papers, 
in  the  series. 

Harper's  Young  People. ^"The  Coming  of  Nine- 
ty-Two," by  F.  M.  Bicknell;  "Beetle  Musicians,"" 
by  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  with  three  illustra- 
tions by  the  author;  "Mother's  Way, — A  Story  for 
the  Little  Housekeepers,"  by  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster,  Chapter  I.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermott; 
"Codfishing  off  the  Maine  Coast,"  full-page  illustra- 
tion, Drawn  by  L.  C.  Vogt;  "How  to  Tramp,"  by 
W.  R.  S.;  "A  Boy's  Town,"  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  XX.  "Traits  and  Characters,"  illustrated 
by  Farny;  "The  Cat's  Disappointment,"  a  poem,  by 
A.  D.  Walker;  "A  Story  in  One  Sentence;"  "We've 
Got  the  Honey, "  illustration;  "Our  Postoffice 
Box;"  Humorous  Stories  and  Illustrations. 

New  England  Magazine. — Teachers  whose  favor- 
able attention  was  drawn  to  this  magazine  by  its 
recent  illustrated  article  on  St.  Paul,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  the  August  issue  there  appears  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  educational  leaders 
and  institutions.  Horace  Man  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  paper,  which  is  illustrated  with  an  excellent  por- 
trait, a  picture  of  Antioch  College,  and  of  the 
monument  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  college. 
While  presenting  a  careful  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  career  of  this  renowned  educator,  the 
author,  one  of  his  own  pupils,  gives  some  valuable 
extracts  from  his  writings,  including  an  example  of 
a  geography  lesson  which  seemed  to  him  perfection. 

Harper's  Magazine. — "Across  the  Andes"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  which  Theodore  Child  con- 
tributes for  September,  describing  a  journey  made 
in  January,  1890.  along  the  line  of  the  great  trans- 
continental railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Pac- 
ific. This  is  the  first  of  an  important  series  of  Arti- 
cles on  South  America  which  Mr.  Child  is  preparing 
for  that  periodical,  and  which  will  be  very  fully  il- 
lustrated from  photographs  and  drawings  by  lead- 
ing artists.  These  articles  will  be  the  record  of 
personal  experiences  and  observation  during  a  six 
month's  tour  through  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  representation  of  the 
contemporaneous  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  of  these  countries,  and  the  development  of 
taste  and  culture  and  modern  enterprise  among 
them,  will  receive  especial  attention  both  in  the 
text  and  in  the  illustrations.  In  view  of  the  recent 
events  in  South  America,  and  the  present  political 
status  of  the  countries  visited  by  Mr.  Child,  the 
timely  interest  and  importance  of  this  series  of  pa- 
pers can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Lake  Champlain  and  Its  Shores.    By  W.  H.  H. 

Murray.    DeWolf,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  261  octavo  pages,  written 
for  the  double  purpose  of  describing  the  beauties  of 
Champlain  and  its  environments,  and  recounting 
anew  the  traditional  and  historic  events  that  have 
transpired  upon  and  around  this  beautiful  inland 
sea.  It  is  written  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  author, 
whose  descriptive  powers  are  of  a  high  order.  It  is 
a  plea  for  out-of-door  life,  and  is  also  a  guide-book  to 
the  tourist  who  would  explore  the  lake  in  his  yacht. 
It  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  expects  to  spend 
a  summer  vacation  on  Lake  Champlain. 


Pedagogics:  —  A  new  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  By  R.  T.  Allen  and  J.  T.  Gaines. 
Published  by  J.  T.  Gaines,  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  86  pages.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  authors'  reflections  and  practice  in  attempt- 
ing to  construct  a  system  of  teaching  the  sciences 
and  morals  upon  the  three  activities  of  mind  known 
as  consciousness  of  (1)  Differences,  (2)  Resem- 
blances, and  (3)  Memory.  It  bears  marks  of  origin- 
ality, and  was  evidently  written  in  ignorance  of 
much  that  has  already  been  thought  and  said  upon 
this  subject.  In  so  far  as  it  is  true  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  new.  What  there  is  in  it  that  can  be  called 
new  is  but  little,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true 
in  any  eminent  degree.  It  comes  to  us  heralded  by 
some  prominent  names  as  a  great  discovery,  but  we 
confess  our  inability  to  see  wherein  the  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature. 


School  Supervision.  By  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.D. — 
International  Educational  Series.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

This  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  fruitful  of  the  books  thus  far  published  in  this 
excellent  series.  The  school  superintendent  who 
does  not  get  possession  of  it  and  read  it  after  he  gets 
it  will  fail  of  acquiring  an  element  of  strength  as  a 
supervisor  that  would  greatly  add  to  his  usefulness 
and  personal  satisfaction  in  his  work.  Mr.  Pickard 
has  proved  in  this  book  how  necessary  it  is  for  even 
the  most  popular  and  successful  school  superintend- 
ent to  withdraw  from  the  active  work  of  supervision 
and  spend  some  years  in  a  retrospective  study  of  his 
own  work  before  he  is  prepared  to  write  a  book 
upon  school  supervision  that  has  more  than  ephem- 
eral value.  This  book  is  the  result  of  such  retro- 
spective study  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  book  does  not  represent  Mr.  Pickard's 
own  practice  in  some  important  particulars.  Intel- 
ligent readers  would  question  its  superior  value  if 
it  did.  Not  that  he  was  not  a  successful  superin- 
tendent, but  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  modern 
superintendent,  immersed  in  the  infinite  detail  of 
school  supervision,  to  get  time  and  strength  to  rise 
above  this  detail  often  enough  and  long  enough  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  his  own  work. 

It  is  an  opinion  sometimes  expressed  by  the  young 
superintendent  whose  educational  beard  is  just  be- 
ginning to  grow,  that  the  man  of  large  experience 
who  has  left  the  business  of  active  teaching  for  a 
few  years  has  been  left  behind  by  the  younger  and 
wiser  generation,  and  that  what  he  has  to  offer  is  of 
little  worth.  This  little  volume  is  the  best  answer 
to  that  untrue  estimate  of  the  value  of  experience 
when  re-enforced  by  wise  reflection. 

We  commend  the  book  for  its  excellent  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  examinations  and  promotions,  and 
the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  his  teachers. 


The  United  States— Its  History  and  Constitu- 
tion.   By  Alexander  Johnston,  late  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Princeton 
College.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  in  277  pages  of  octavo  size.     It  is  an 
admirable  little  book.  We  know  of  nothing,  within 
such  narrow  limits,  that  is  of  equal  value.    It  ex- 
hibits the  hand  of  a  master  upon  every  page.     It  is 
a  series  of  statements  remarkably  terse  and  clear, 
that  carry  the  reader  rapidly  on  from  the  discovery 
of  America  to  the  present  time,  giving  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  this  nation,  in  which 
everything  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
what  has  been  thought  and  done  by  the  American 
people  in  the  past  is  related  in  language  so  simple 
and  concise  as  to  command  admiration.  The  writer 
is  evidently  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  historian. 

This  book  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  two 
classes  of  readers.  To  those  who  have  little  time 
for  historical  study  but  who  can  read  understand- 
ing^ it  will  give  an  outline  of  United  States  History 
that  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  merrrory  and  into 
which  all  facts  of  history  otherwise  acquired  can  be 
placed  in  their  proper  relations.  To  those  who 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  history  it  gives 
a  summary  of  their  knowledge  in  a  connected  form 
that  is  far  better  than  they  would  be  able  to  make 
for  themselves.  Some  of  the  doctrines  promulgated 
concerning  the  tariff  and  the  civil  war  will  not  be 
approved  by  all  readers,  but  none  will  question 
the  ability  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  writer. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  publications  of  this  time 
for  the  general  reader. 


A  Complete  Manual  on  Teaching  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry;  with  a  Brief  History 
of  each  of  these  Branches.  By  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Superintendent  Schools  of  Kansas  City.  Effing- 
ham Maynard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  unique  book,  filled  with  much  valuable 
information,  many  practical  suggestions,  and  evi- 
dences of  mathematical  knowledge  and  research 
not  common  among  school  superintendents. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  book  is 
the  history  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry 
that  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  in  so  compact  a 
form.  Methods  of  teaching  each  of  these  subjects 
are  given  very  fully  and  some  of  the  discussions  in 
Algebra  and  Geometry  indicate  that  the  author  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  of  these  sciences 
ought  to  have  on  his  study  table.  It  does  not  indi- 
cate a  great  respect  for  some  of  the  methods  so 
much  in  vogue  by  which  so  much  time  is  wasted  on 
the  non-essentials  of  mathematical  study.  The 
great  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  teach  children  to 
think.  Before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  reason 
they  can  acquire  skill  in  the  mechanical  process  of 
Arithmetic,  and  a  large  share  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy should  be  devoted  to  drill  to  secure  this  end, 
in  order  that  when  they  have  grown  strong  enough 
for  mathematical  reasoning  they  shall  not  be  tram- 
melled by  their  want  of  skill  in  mere  mechanical 
operations.  But  the  child  should  be  called  upon  at 
every  step  in  his  progress  to  use  what  powers  of 
thought  he  may  have.  The  doctrine  of  the  book 
is  that  what  calls  into  activity  the  child's  power  to 
think  is  much  more  interesting  and  healthful  than 
easy  work  that  does  not  put  his  powers  to  the  test, 
and  amounts  to  nothing  when  done.  "To  wear 
children  out,  confine  them,  and  then  give  them 
easy,  silly  things  to  do." 
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Books  Received. 

The  Science  of  Discourse.  By  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins.    Published  by  the  Author,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Lake  Champlain  and  Its  Shores.  By  W.  H.  H. 
Murray.  Published  by  De Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co., 
Boston. 

How  to  Remember  History.  By  Virginia  Consor 
Shaffer.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

How  to  Preserve  Health.  By  Louis  Barkan,  M. 
D.  The  trade  supplied  by  the  American  News 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Working  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
By  S.  M.  Macvane.  Published  by  Effingham 
Maynard  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By 
Edward  A.  Bowser,  LL.D.  Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 

Longmans'  funior  School  Algebra.  By  William 
S.  Beard,  L.  R.  G.  S.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

Longmans'  School  Geography , For  North  America. 
By  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  and  C.  H. 
Leete,  B.  A.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

A  Temperance  Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Fam- 
ilies. By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  The  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  No. 
58  Reade  street,  New  York. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

A  LUCKY  GIRL. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  think  my  experience  will  interest 
many  of  your  readers,  and  as  I  have  married  re- 
cently and  retired  from  business,  I  hope  to  benefit 
others  that  are  in  need.  My  face  being  partly 
broken  out  with  pimples  and  blotches,  our  physician 
gave  me  a  medicine  that  cured  me  in  a  short  time 
and  made  my  complexion  beautiful.  My  cousin 
also  had  a  lot  of  freckles.  This  medicine  cleaned 
them  off,  and  left  her  face  nice  and  pretty.  Many 
of  my  friends  were  anxious  to  try  it,  and  I  concluded 
I  could  make  some  money  selling  the  preparation. 
I  saw  on  the  bottle  that  the  face  bleach  was  made 
by  Marion  Walker,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  price 
was  $2.00  for  2  bottles,  enough  for  one  face,  so  I 
wrote  for  the  agency,  and  in  22  weeks  I  had  cleared 
$407.44,  an  average  of  $18.52  a  week,  which  I  think 
is  good  for  an  inexperienced  girl.  Any  one  can  get 
the  agency  by  writing  to  the  above  address,  and  can 
make  lots  of  money  too.  — A  Subscriber. 

Mention  The  Journal  every  time. 

A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SIOUX  CITY  CORN 
PALACE 

Is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  little  book,  containing 
a  most  interesting  story  of  how  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood planned  to  attend  the  Corn  Palace.  The  farm 
scene  is  true  to  life,  and  will  be  heartily  appreciated 
by  the  occupants  of  every  farm  home  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa.    The  passenger  department  of  the  Illinois 


READING.  £  r£2 

\\  dently  recommended  to  teach- 
ers as  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  Class  Work  in  Reading. 


Badlam'e  Siggettm  Lessons  la  Language 

tSd  :: 

A  manual  for  primary  teachers.  Plain 
and  practical;  being  a  transcript  oC  work 
actually  done  in  the  school  room.  $1. 50. 

Badlam's  Stepping  Stones  to  Sea  ding  (a 
Pkimkr). 

Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  T.:v.  2eaier. 

New  and  valuable  word  exercises,  de- 
signed to  follow  the  above.  These 
books  will  teach  pupils  to  read  more 
quickly  and  better  than  any  other  series. 
30  cts. 

TuEer'i  UluitraUd  ?-.=•.-. 

Presents  the  word-method  in  a  very 
attractive  form  to  the  youngest  readers. 
25  cts. 

Wright'i  H*tv«  Beaders:  Seaside  and  Way- 
side. 

No.  1,  25  cts.;  No.  a,  35  cts.;  No.  3, 
45  cts.  Col.  Parker  says  of  these  books: 
"The  first  Readers  ever  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  making  the  thought  primary, 
the  word  secondary." 

Bond  for  our  complete  Catalogue,  Juot  lot 
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A  Good  Hand- 
writing renders 
the  misuse  of  language  pain- 
fully apparent.   The  follow- 
ing books  will,  if  properly  used, 
make  good  writers  of  English. 


Eyde'i  Lessons  in  English  (Book  1). 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  school. 
Contains  exercises  for  reproduction  pic- 
ture lessons,  letter-writing,  uses  of  parts 
of  speech,  etc.    35  cts. 

Hide's  Lessons  in  English  (Book  2}. 

For  Grammar  schools.  Has  enough 
technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
language.  60  cts.  These  books  are  in 
use  in  more  than  250  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England. 

lielilejehn's  English  Grammar. 

Also  composition,  versification,  para- 
phrasing, etc.  For  high  schools  and 
academies.    80  cts. 

Williams'  Composition  and  Bhotorlc  by  Prac- 
tice. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Com- 
bines the  smallest  amount  of  theory  with 
an  abundance  of  practice.    75  cts. 


Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Examples  for  criticism  and  correction. 
35  cts- 

ued,  fully  deocrlblng  these  and  our  other  Important  books 
SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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may  be  able  to  fully  under- 
stand and  easily  use  the 
Fundamental  Rules  it  is  important 
that  a  proper  foundation  be  laid  in 
the  first  years  of  school.  For  this 
purpose  Teachers  should  use 

Eadlam'8  Aids  to  Numbers.  . 

For  Teachers.   First  Series.  Consists 
of  25  cards  for  sight-work  with  objects 
from  one  to  ten.    40  cents. 
Sadlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Pupils.  First  Series.  Supple- 
ments the  above  with  material  for  slate 
work.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Teachers.  Second  Series.  For 
sight-work  with  objects  above  ten.  40  cts. 

Badlam's  Number  Charts. 

11x14  inches.  Designed  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  in 
lowest  primary  grades.  5  cents  each; 
per  100,  $4.00. 

Luddington's  Picture  Problems. 

70  cards,  3x5  inches,  in  colors,  to 
teach  by  picture  combinations  from  one 
to  ten.    65  cts. 
Holland's  Drill  Cards. 

For  rapid  practice  work  in  middle 
grades;  3  cents  each;  per  100,  $2.40. 
all  branches  of  Sohool  Work. 


D.  C.  HEATH  8c  CO.,  Publishers, 
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BOSTON. 


18  Aator  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 
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•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

"One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 
Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION; — Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


Central  Railroad  have  a  supply  of  these  books,  and 
will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  a  copy  free  to  all  who 
will  address  F.  B.  Bowes,  General  Northern  Pas- 
senger Agent,  194  Clark  St.  Chicago,  111. 

FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  the 
remedy  must  be  non-irritating.  The  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  slow  to  hear  this.  Nothing  satis- 
factory can  be  accomplished  with  douches,  snuffs, 
powders,  or  syringes  because  they  are  all  irritating, 
do  not  thoroughly  reach  the  affected  surfaces  and 
should  be  abandoned  as  worse  than  failures.  A 
multitude  of  persons  who  had  for  years  borne  all 
the  worry  and  pain  that  catarrh  can  inflict  testify  to 
radical  cures  wrought  by  Ely's  Cream  Balm. 

Imperial  University  of  Japan,  | 
Tokio,  June  10,  1890.  (" 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &•  Co.  : 

Gentlemen. — Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
your  courtesy  in  sending  me  the  translation  of 
Lindner's  "Empirical  Psychology"  and  Prof.  De- 
Garmo's  "Essentials  of  Method."  It  is  useless  for 
me  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  Lindner's  book.  As 
to  DeGarmo's  "Essentials,"  allow  me  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  its  perusal  has  given  me.  It  is  in- 
deed an  excellent  expose  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  teaching,  well  fit  to  serve  as  an  introduction  into 
the  psychological  elements  of  a  rational  system  of 
didatics.  I  think  its  publication  will  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  study,  and  will  prove  to  be  bahnbre- 
chend  for  the  science  of  pedagogics  in  America.  I 
have  written  to  the  Japanese  Educational  Depart- 
ment recommending  DeGarmo's  "Essentials"  as  a 
text-book  to  be  used  in  Tokio  Higher  Normal 
school.       Believe  me  yours  sincerely, 

— E.  Hansknecht. 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 

On  September  9  and  23,  and  October  14,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  from  Chicago  to  principle  land  points  in  the 
northwest  at  the  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  and  tickets  will  be  good  to  return  at  any  time 
within  thirty  days  from  date  of  sale.  This  favor- 
able arrangement  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  personal  inspection  of  the  productive  country 
reached  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
and  connecting  lines.  For  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  W.  A.  Thrall,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  C.  &  N.-W.  R'y.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS. 

Farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  invalids 
are  especially  invited  to  investigate  the  advantages 
offered  for  settlement  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
in  Central  America. 

Why  not  go  where  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  are 
easy — where  the  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful 
and  all  trades  and  industries  will  thrive  and  prosper 
— where  a  little  money  will  secure  a  home,  and 
taxes  and  duties  will  not  consume  it?  No  droughts 
nor  floods  to  injure  crops,  and  cyclones  and  blizzards 
are  unknown. 

This  is  the  best  country  on  earth  for  a  poor  man, 
or  man  of  moderate  means  to  make  a  fortune.  No 
extreme  heat  nor  severe  cold,  and  good  water  in 
great  abundance.  For  fishing  and  hunting  it  beats 
the  world.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  easily 
grown,  and  sell  for  cash  when  ready  for  market. 

For  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  and  advertising  matter, 
descriptive  of  Honduras,  address  F.  B.  Bowes, 
Gen'l  Northern  Passenger  Agent  111.  Central  R.  R., 
194  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

To  enable  home  and  land-seekers  to  visit  the 
farming  sections  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
line  will  sell  excursion  tickets,  with  stop  over  privi- 
leges, good  for  thirty  days,  at  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  on  April  22,  May  20,  Sept.  9,  Sept.  20,  and 
Oct.  14. 

This  will  enable  purchasers  to  see  the  famous 
Park  region  of  Minnesota,  the  wonderful  Red  River 
Valley,  Devil's  Lake,  the  Turtle  mountain,  and  the 
Mouse  River  regions  of  North  Dakota,  the  rich  val- 
leys of  the  big  Sioux  and  James  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  vast  fertile  districts  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
Milk,  Teton,  and  Marias  Rivers,  in  the  great  reser- 
vation of  Montana;  no  land  grant  restrictions  or 
extra  costs  there  in  securing  homesteads. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  the  only  solid 
through  trains  of  Palace  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars, 
Modern  Day  Coaches,  and  Free  Colonist  Sleepers 
to  Fergus  Falls,  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Crookston,  Devil's  Lake,  Minot,  Glasgow,  Chinook, 
Benton,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Butte,  Montana. 

Your  home  agent  can  sell  you  excursion  tickets  to 
over  500  points  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line. 
Maps,  guide  books,  or  information  concerning  travel 
or  settlement  along  this  line,  cheerfully  furnished 
by  any  agent  of  the  company,  or  F.  I.  Whitney, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent,  G.  N.  R'y,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
"The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  re- 
vised to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  $2.50.  We 
know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
much  for  the  money. 


THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between*  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Express  "  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  10:45  p.  m.,  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 

We  will  club  The  Public-School  Journal  and 
the  Home  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan,  for  $1.75  for  the  two.  This  is  a  great  offer, 
giving  a  first-class  magazine  for  general  reading  and 
a  professional  journal,  for  almost  the  price  of  one. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Logan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
any  one  that  the  Home  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  periodicals. 

LUXURIOUS  ACCOMODATIONS 

Are  afforded  travelers  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  in  through  vestibuled  trains  Chi- 
cago to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  Chicago  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Through  Pullman  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Excellent  Dining  Car  service  on  all 
through  trains.  For  tickets  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address  W.  A.  Thrall, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C.  andN.-W. 
R'y,  Chicago,  111. 


TUB  IDBA.L  PHYSIOLOGY! 


A.HBABTIIY- BODY 

A  Text-book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics.     For  Use  in  Inter- 
mediate Grades  in  Public  and  Private  Schools.    By  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  University  of  Michigan. 


To  teachtrs  contemplating  the  adoption  of  an  Elementary  Physiology.    Stowell' s  "A  HEALTHY ■ 
BODY,"  was  published  late  in  the  spring  of  i88g,  and  has  already  a  sale  in  Illinois  alone  of  nearly 
IS, 000  copies. 

It  is  a  book  of  rare  merit.  It  was  not  written  by  a  professional  book-maker,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  by  a  regular  physician  to  meet  the  requirements  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  instruction  in 
Physiology  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  contains  all  that  is  needed  below  the  High  School,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  Graded  Schools,  and  to  the  fourth  and  fifth-reader  classes  in  District  Schools. 
It  has  a  more  attractive  page  and  a  more  interesting  text  than  any  other  physiology  in  existence. 

It  is  freer  from  technical  terms  than  any  other  book  of  like  grade.  It  states  scientific  facts  with 
force  and  clearness,  yet  without  irritating  argument  or  unwarranted  prejudice.  It  is  not  one  of  a  series 
of  books,  but  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  book  covering  the  same  matter.  We  ear- 
nestly ask  you  to  examine  it  before  adopting  a  Physiology  for  your  schools. 

12mo,  Cloth,  220  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

Copies  to  teachers  for  Examination,  or  Supplies  for  First  Introduction,  will  be  sent  prepaid,  at  50  cents  each;  allowance  for 

old  book  in  exchange,  20  cents. 

JOHN  C.  BUCKBEE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

122  unci  124  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  IL,L,. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 


Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

WANTED. 

Experienced  school  furniture  and  supply  men  to 
work  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  Best  of  induce- 
ments offered.    Write  fully.  Address, 

Thomas  Kane  &  Company, 

137~~l39  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  P.  S.  JOURNAL  CLUB 
Catalogue  is  now  from  the  press  and  a  copy  has  been 
mailed  to  every  paid-up  subscriber  who  has  applied 
for  it  as  shown  by  the  records  of  our  office. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  officers  will  find  it  the  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  school  supplies  and  stationery  ever  issued. 
Its  production  has  been  delayed  several  months  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved,  but  we  are  confident 
members  of  THE  CLUB  will  feel  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  delay  when  they  have  examined  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  not  designed  for  free  distribution,  but  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  who  has  paid  up  for  the  current 
year,  and  who  applies  for  it. 

These  conditions  govern  its  free  distribution. 
These  conditions,  too,  govern  the  issuance  of  the 
Membership  Card,  which  entitles  holder  to  special 
rates  on  all  our  goods  (see  advertisement  on  another 
page). 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  entitled  to  catalogue 
and  card,  and  have  not  yet  received  it,  a  card  no- 
tice of  this  fact,  to  our  publishing  office,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  will  bring  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 


THE  P.  S.  REGISTER  AND  RECORD 

Has  been  from  the  press  for  six  months.  In  this 
time  it  has  been  submitted  to  over  eight  hundred  su- 
perintendents, commissioners,  and  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education.  Of  the  three  hundred  ormore 
expressed  opinions  of  it,  not  a  single  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  received.  This  we  think  quite  a  com- 
pliment to  the  men  whose  ideas  it  presents,  as  well 
as  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  Record. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  as  complete  and  simple  as  a 
classification  record  can  be  made.  It  requires  but 
one  entry  of  the  names  of  pupils  for  entire  term  for 
both  attendance  and  classification;  its  system  of 
marking  is  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised;  its  new 
features  are  all  essential  features;  it  reports  fully 
without  being  complex. 

The  only  extra  work  it  entails  upon  the  teacher  in 
keeping  it,  is  just  where  the  experience  of  years  has 
shown  a  little  extra  effort  and  care  is  needed — at  end 
of  term,  in  making  a  full  report  to  the  succeeding 
teacher  and  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school. 

Circulars  and  sample  sheet  to  any  address.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  introduction.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 


POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


STANDARD 

BOOKS 

FOR 

TEACHERS 
AND 

STUDENTS 


Any  of  the  following  books,  all  of  which  are  recommended, 
will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  SI  each: 

How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Country 
  School.   


How  to  Study. 
New  Opening  Exercises. 
The  Teacher's  Examiner. 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 
Brown's  Universal  Question  Book. 
Brown's  Popular  Speaker,  25  Cts. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject,  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  ic 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

L.  B.  AVERY,  M.  A.,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 

V. 

"  God  and  Nature  meet  in  Light." — Tennyson. 


EX.  XXX. — LIGHT. 

Whence  comes  the  light  that  tinges  the 
tree  tops?  Can  you  see  the  sun  without 
its  lighting  your  face  as  it  does  the  trees? 
When  it  becomes  dark  at  night  what  is  the 
effect  upon  seeing?  The  darker  it  is,  the 
less  one  can  see.  What  do  we  mean  by 
darkness?  Can  we  anywhere  find  dark- 
ness in  the  day  time?  Do  our  ears  or  hands 
help  us  to  tell  light  from  darkness?  With 
what  organs  do  we  tell  light  from  dark- 
ness? Which  makes  the  impression  on  the 
eye,  light  or  darkness?  Which  enables  us 
to  see?  With  very  little  light  things  appear 
dim.  Why?  With  no  light  how  w6uld  they 
appear?  What,  then,  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  eye  may  see?  But  if  I  stand  with 
my  back  to  a  table  in  a  light  room  I  do  not 
see  it.  In  order  that  the  table  may  be  seen, 
the  light  that  hits  the  table  must  pass  from 
it  to  the  eye.  Does  light  traveling  through 
the  air  go  in  straight  or  in  crooked  lines? 
Will  its  path  be  straight  or  crooked  if  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  table  behind  us 
when  looking  straight  ahead?  We  can  bend, 
the  light  rays  from  a  straight  path  in  cer- 
tain ways,  but  when  we  have  bent  them 
they  go  straight  in  their  new  paths  just  as 
a  person  may  follow  a  straight  road  but 
can  turn  at  any  corner  into  a  new  straight 
road.  Light  is  a  radiant  force,  and  hence 
the  law  of  inverse  squares,  shown  in  exer- 


cise XIV.,  applies  to  it.  Place  a  mirror 
in  front  of  a  pupil  standing  with  his  back 
to  a  table.  The  rays  of  light  which  leave 
the  table  and  strike  the  mirror  are  now 
bent  back  to  the  eye,  and  he  sees  the  table. 

EX.  XXXI. — ANGLE  OF  REFLECTION. 

Obtain  a  piece  of  brown  or  manilla  pa- 
per about  one  and  one-half  by  two  feet. 
At  the  middle  of  one  side,  and  about  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  place  a  dot.  Now,  with 
a  string  as  radius,  and  a  crayon,  use  this 
dot  as  a  center,  and  strike  as  large  an  arc 
of  a  circle  as  the  width  of  the  paper  will 
allow.  Rule  a  line  parallel  with  the  side 
of  the  paper  through  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle. This  line  will  be  the  diameter,  and 
you  will  have  a  semi-circle  upon  the  paper. 
Nowdraw  a  line  perpendicular  to  this  diam- 
eter at  the  center,  and  two  quadrants  will 
be  formed.  Divide  each  of  these  into 
halves  on  the  circumference,  and  then  each 
of  these  divisions  into  halves.  Draw  lines 
from  each  point  to  the  center.  Now  tack 
a  fragment  of  broken  mirror  to  a  small 
block,  and  place  it  with  its  front  upon  the 
diameter  and  the  center  of  the  circle  fac- 
ing the  semi-circle.  Notice  that  when  the 
mirror  is  correctly  placed,  if  one  looks 
down  any  line  to  the  center,  the  line 
appears  to  continue  unbroken  beyond  the 
mirror.    Whence  comes  this  line  in  the 
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mirror?  Have  different  pupils  state  why 
the  line  appears  thus.  Now,  while  the  pu- 
pil is  looking  down  a  line  on  one  side  of 
the  perpendicular  into  the  mirror,  place  an 
object  on  a  corresponding  line  on  the 
other  side.  The  origin  of  the  line  in  the 
mirror  will  be  plain.  Make  enough  changes 
of  position  to  satisfy  of  the  truth  of  the 
law  that  light  is  reflected  at  the  same  angle 
as  that  at  which  it  strikes,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site of  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  of  striking.  This  is  a  general 
law  of  force.  Note  its  application  to  the 
bounding,  or  reflecting  of  a  ball;  to  sound; 
to  heat.  (When  the  sun's  rays  are  re- 
flected, they  still  feel  hot.) 

EX.  XXXII.  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  LIGHT  EX- 
PERIMENTS. 

A  school-room  can  be  easily  darkened 
by  pinning  heavy  brown  paper  to  the  sash 
as  a  curtain,  and  then  a  second  such  cur- 
tain to  the  frame,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
space  between  the  two.  If  the  windows 
already  have  opaque  curtains,  only  one  of 
paper  for  each  window  need  be  constructed. 
A  still  better  arrangement  is  to  have  two 
curtains  on  rollers  at  each  window.  To 
admit  a  ray  of  light,  have  a  board  cut  with 
its  length  the  width  of  a  south  window,  so 
that  the  window  may  shut  down  upon  it. 
A  three-  or  four-inch  round  hole  can  be 
cut  in  this  board  and  covered  with  a  piece 
of  dark  pasteboard  with  holes  of  various 
sizes  for  admitting  beams  of  light.  These 
light  beams  can  be  directed  wherever 
wanted  by  means  of  mirrors.  Of  course 
a  porte  lumiere  is  the  best  for  this  work, 
and  this  can  be  constructed  simply  accord- 
ing to  directions  given  in  the  appendix  to 
Gage's  Physics;  also  in  article  509,  Chute's 
Physics.  Good  directions  for  a  still  better 
form  are  given  in  "Light,"  by  Mayer  and 
Barnard,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

EX.  XXXIII. — ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
REVERSE  SQUARES. 

Place  a  lighted  candle  in  a  darkened 
room.  Take  two  rectangular  cards,  or 
pieces  of  paper,  the  dimensions  of  one 
being  three  times  those  of  the  other,  and 
hold  the  small  one  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light 
from  the  larger  one.  Arrange  it  so  that 
its  shadow  shall  just  fit  the  larger  one,  and 
find  the  distance  of  each  from  the  candle. 
Try  one  with  four  times  the  dimensions  of 
the  smaller,  and  so  on,  discussing  mean- 
while the  law  of  inverse  squares,  as  given 
in  exercise  XIV.,  till  its  truth  is  plain. 


EX.  XXXIV. — OBTAINING  A  LIGHT  IMAGE. 

Pierce  a  pin-hole  in  a  card  and  hold  it 
before  a  candle  in  a  darkened  room.  We 
can  easily  see  that  rays  from  every  point 
of  the  candle  flame,  the  top  for  instance, 
touch  every  point  on  the  card,  but  only 
one  can  go  through  the  pin-hole,  and  it 
will  move  in  a  straight  line.  So  rays  from 
the  base  of  the  flame  touch  all  parts  of  the 
card,  but  are  sent  back  or  absorbed,  leav- 
ing a  shadow  on  the  other  side,  save  only 
the  one  that  hits  the  pin-hole.  As  it  moves 
in  a  straight  line  and  comes  from  a  point 
below  the  first  mentioned  ray,  it  must  cross 
it  in  the  pin-hole  and  go  above  it.  So  with 
rays  from  other  parts  of  the  flame.  Now, 
if  a  screen  be  held  up,  as  in  the  previous 
experiment,  to  catch  the  shadow,  we  shall 
have  the  shadow  of  all  the  card  as  before, 
except  that  one  ray  from  each  point  of  the 
flame  has  passed  through  this  pin-hole  and 
now  touches  the  screen.  Now,  though 
these  rays  have  crossed,  they  will  still  form 
the  same  outline  as  when  they  started.  To 
show  this,  take  two  or  three  pointers  and 
hold  them  crossed  near  the  middle  with 
one  hand.  Now  move  one  end  of  one  in 
any  way  and  the  other  end  moves  in  the 
opposite  way,  and  one  set  of  ends  is  ar- 
ranged like  the  other  set,  only  reversed  in 
order.  So  if  you  take  a  greater  number 
of  pointers.  So  with  the  flame,  if  it  flares 
higher,  the  ray  from  its  apex  will  go  lower 
on  the  screen.  The  screen  must  have  a 
light  spot  just  the  shape  of  the  flame,  though 
reversed.  The  rays  are  there  from  the 
flame  just  the  same  when  the  shading  card 
is  removed,  but  so  are  they  on  all  other 
parts  of  the  screen.  The  card  was  to  cut 
off  the  other  rays  so  that  these  could  be 
seen.  Were  the  rays  that  we  have  studied 
coming  together  or  going  farther  apart  be- 
fore they  went  through  the  pin-hole?  What 
does  converge  mean?  How  were  they  mov- 
ing after  they  passed  through?  What  does 
diverge  mean?  Will  the  image  grow  larger 
or  smaller  as  we  move  the  screen  that  re- 
ceives it  away  from  the  pin-hole?  Change 
the  position  of  the  shading  card  and  what 
is  the  effect?  Why?  Illustrate  this  effect 
with  the  pointers  by  placing  one  set  of 
ends  on  the  table  and  moving  the  hand 
*  that  grasps  them  downward. 

The  foregoing  experiments  in  light  may 
be  performed  after  dark  if  more  conveni- 
ent than  to  darken  a  room  in  the  day  time. 

EX.  XXXV. — THE  CAMERA. 

Obtain  an  image  of  the  out-door  land- 
scape upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  as  you 
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did  that  of  the  flame.  If  this  paper  be 
very  thin,  and  be  oiled,  the  image  may  be 
seen  through  on  the  other  side.  The  room 
must  be  thoroughly  darkened  and  the  ori- 
fice be  on  a  side  of  the  house  away  from 
the  sun,  for  you  must  have  the  lightest  side 
of  objects  toward  you.  The  image  is  faint 
because  only  one  ray,  or  line  of  light,  from 
each  point  of  the  object  is  admitted.  If 
we  could  get  several  rays  from  each  point 
to  come  together,  the  image  would  be 
brighter.  A  convex  lens  bends  all  the  rays 
that  touch  it,  so  that  those  coming  from 
any  point  are  brought  together  at  a  point 
on  the  other  side.  The  image  formed  by 
admitting  the  light  from  objects  through  a 
lens  is  therefore  much  brighter  than  when 
the  light  is  simply  admitted  through  a  pin- 
hole. This  makes  possible  the  camera  for 
taking  photographs,  the  magic  lantern  for 
projecting  pictures  on  screens,  and  many 
other  useful  instruments. 

EX.  XXXVI. — MODEL  OF  CAMERA. 

A  model  showing  the  principle  of  the 
working  of  the  camera  and  of  the  eye  can 
be  made  in  ten  minutes  if  a  lens  and  a 
pasteboard  box  with  a  deep  cover  be  at' 
hand.  Convex  spectacle  glasses  can  be 
made  to  do,  though  a  "  burning  glass  "  is 
much  better.  Obtain  the  focal  distance  of 
the  lens  by  holding  it  in  the  sun's  rays  and 
noting  how  far  from  it  the  rays  are  brought 
to  a  point.  The  pasteboard  box  should 
have  its  depth,  from  top  to  bottom,  within 
two  inches  of  the  focal  distance,  when  the 
cover  is  drawn  nearly  off  the  box.  To 
shorten  the  focal  distance,  two  lenses  can 
be  used  together.  Make  a  tube  of  paste- 
board about  three  inches  long  and  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  lens.  The  tube 
must  be  shorter  if  the  lens  is  as  small  as  a 
spectacle  glass.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  into  which  the  tube  may  be  fit- 
ted with  the  lens  in  the  outer  end.  Cut  a 
large  square  from  the  top  of  the  box  and 
paste  over  it  a  piece  of  paper,  oiled  if  con- 
venient. Now  direct  the  tube  with  the 
lens  toward  a  brightly  lighted  object  or 
landscape,  and  move  the  top  back  and  forth 
upon  the  box  till  the  proper  focus  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  picture  will  be  seen, 
inverted,  upon  the  paper.  Study  the  cam- 
era and  the  eye  as  treated  in  some  text- 
hpok  or  cyclopedia,  and  see  how  this  illus- 
trates their  operation. 

EX.  XXXVII.  THE  EYE. 

Let  one  person  observe  the  eye  of 
another.    Have  the  eye  covered  for  a  few 


moments  with  the  hand.  Now  remove  the 
hand.  Notice  that  the  black  pupil,  which 
is  the  opening  into  the  darkened  eye, 
changes  in  size.  Explain  why  the  pupil 
changes  thus,  remembering  that  the  retina, 
which  is  the  nervous  tissue  that  receives 
the  impression,  must  be  very  sensitive  to 
the  touch  of  light  energy.  Try  the  eye  of 
a  cat  in  the  same  manner.  Why  can  the 
cat  see  well  both  night  and  day?  Can  a 
cat  see  where  there  is  no  light?  If  any  an- 
imal can  see  in  a  darkened  room,  what 
does  it  indicate  about  the  presence  of  light 
there?  How  do  a  cat's  whiskers  serve  it 
when  it  is  very  dark?  Why  does  not  the 
owl  see  well  in  the  bright  sunlight?  Try 
going  from  a  dark  room  into  the  bright 
sunlight.  Why  do  you  see  better  after  a 
time?  Why  does  one  fail  to  see  as  well,  on 
coming  into  a  shaded  room  as  those  who 
have  been  there  for  a  time?  What  change 
is  taking  place  in  the  eye  as  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  shaded  room?  Why  is 
it  painful  to  look  at  the  bright  sun?  Why 
does  not  one  see  well  for  several  moments 
after  it? 

EX.  XXXVIII. — LIGHT  DOES  NOT  REFLECT 
LIGHT. 

Can  we  see  light  as  we  can  objects?  Let 
a  large  beam  of  sunlight  go  through  the 
darkened  room.  Unless  there  is  dust  in 
the  air  you  will  be  unable  to  trace  its  path. 
Fill  the  air  near  it  with  chalk  dust,  and 
as  it  comes  into  the  path  of  the  beam  it 
reflects  the  light  to  your  eye.  We  see  ob- 
jects by  means  of  the  light  energy  reflected 
from  them.  The  eye  is  capable  of  feeling 
this  energy.  Notice  that  the  bright  spot 
made  by  the  light  beam  on  the  floor  be- 
comes more  faint  as  the  dust  in  the  path 
of  the  beam  becomes  more  dense.  What 
has  become  of  the  light  energy?  Is  it  lost? 

EX.  XXXIX.  THE  MIRROR. 

Hold  a  burning  candle,  or  any  bright 
object,  in  front  of  a  mirror,  and  look  at 
the  reflection  at  quite  an  angle.  Do  you 
see  more  than  one  image?  The  principal 
image  is  formed  by  rays  reflected  from  the 
silvered  surface  at  the  back  of  the  mirror. 
A  small  part  of  the  light  must  be  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  This  would 
give  rise  to  a  faint  image.  Put  black  cloth 
behind  a  common  pane  of  glass  and  notice 
the  reflection.  When  it  is  dark  out  of  doors, 
and  lighter  within,  one  can  see  the  reflec- 
tion in  the  same  way.  The  reflection  must 
occur  just  the  same  when  the  back  of  the 
glass  is  not  darkened.    The  reason  we  do 
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not  notice  it  is  similar  to  the  reason  for 
not  seeing  the  image  of  the  candle  flame 
till  a  screen  with  a  pin-hole  shuts  off  all 
the  rays  except  those  wanted.  More  light 
comes  through  the  glass  than  is  reflected, 
and  the  eye  notices  only  the  stronger  light. 
Draw  a  sketch,  letting  two  parallel  straight 
lines  represent  the  two  surfaces  of  the  mir- 
ror and  two  dots  equally  distant  on  one 
side  of  the  candle  and  the  eye  respectively. 
Now  draw  a  line,  representing  the  candle 


ray,  that  strikes  the  surface  of  the  glass 
and  is  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  making 
the  two  angles  equal.  Now  represent  the 
candle  ray  that  is  reflected  to  the  eye  from 
the  back  surface  in  the  same  way.  As  it 
will  not  come  to  the  eye  from  quite  the 
same  direction  as  the  other,  it  is  clear  why 
two  images  are  seen.  Sometimes  more 
than  two  images  will  be  seen.  Can  you 
explain  what  gives  rise  to  them? 


ON  READING  POETRY. 

G.  P.  B. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  direc- 
tion by  teachers  to  pupils  to  read  poetry 
as  they  do  prose.  This  is  a  very  false  no- 
tion. It  is  like  directing  a  singer  to  sing 
as  he  would  talk.  To  the  extent  that  poet- 
ry differs  from  prose,  the  reading  of  poetry 
should  differ  from  the  reading  of  prose. 
Poetry  is  artistic,  prose  is  not.  They  differ 
both  in  content  and  form,  and,  therefore, 
their  oral  expression  should  differ.  To 
attempt  to  read  poetry  as  one  does  prose 
is  to  read  it  abominably. 

The  essential  difference  between  poetry 
and  prose,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  that 
poetry  is  musical.  The  fundamental  idea 
in  poetry  is  that  of  repetition.  There  is  a 
kind  of  pulse-beat  in  it,  and  these  fol- 
low in  regular  succession.  These  pulse- 
beats  are  called  feet.  Every  teacher  should 
make  a  sufficient  study  of  the  different 
kinds  of  feet  and  the  modifications  of  each 
kind,  to  readily  distinguish  them.  The 
reading  of  poetry  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing off  the  feet  is  called  scanning.  Now, 
any  teacher  of  fair  intelligence  can  learn 
the  essential  facts  of  poetical  expression 
in  a  very  few  hours.  And  we  hold  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  essential  to  the 
correct  reading  of  poetry.  And  the  teacher 
who  cannot  read  poetry  fairly  well  cannot 
teach  children  to  read  it.  Let  us  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  discovering  what  are  the 
essential  facts  of  poetical  construction. 

These  pulse-beats,  or  feet,  are  of  two 
kinds. 

i.  In  one  there  are  two  syllables  in  each 
foot.    For  example: 

"Under  -  a  spread -ing  chest -nut  tree 
The  vil  -  lage  smith  -  y  stands; 
The  smith  -  a  might  -  y  man  -  is  he, 
With  large  -  and  sin  -  n'wy  hands." 

Here  the  first  and  third  lines  have  four 
feet  and  the  second  and  fourth  have  three. 


Notice,  too,  that  the  accent  is  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable  of  the  foot.  We  shall  see  that 
this  accent  plays  an  important  part  in  giv- 
ing variety  in  the  midst  of  constant  repe- 
tition, and  greatly  adds  to  the  pleasure  and 
beauty. 

Notice  another  example: 
"Art  is  -  long  and  -  time  is  -  fleeting." 
or 

"  Still  like  -  muffled  -  drums  are  -  beating." 

In  these  the  accent  is  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, instead  of  the  second. 

Thus  we  have  two  varieties  of  two-syl- 
lable feet. 

2.  In  the  other  kind  of  feet  there  are 
three  syllables. 
For  example: 

"Like  the  leaves  -  of  the  for  -  est  when  sum  -  mer 
is  green." 

•  Here  each  foot  consists  of  three  sylla- 
bles, and  the  accent  is  on  the  last. 

In  the  following  each  foot  consists  of 
three  syllables,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
first: 

"Bird  of  the  -  wilderness 
Blithesome  and  -  cumberless. 
****** 

Emblem  of  -  happiness 

Blest  is  thy  -  dwelling  place." 

These  two  kinds  of  feet,  with  the  two 
varieties  of  each  caused  by  the  different 
position  of  the  accent,  are  the  chief  kinds 
and  varieties  used  in  constructing  poetry. 
The  variety  and  entrancing  beauty  of  poet- 
ry is  produced  by  the  artistic  combination 
of  these  kinds  and  varieties  into  verses, 
and  by  the  skillful  use  of  imperfect  or  ir- 
regular feet. 

In  the  following  there  are  two  imperfect 
feet,  but  notice  what  a  pleasing  variety  they 
give  to  the  verse: 
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"Take  her  up  -  tenderly 
Lift  her  with  -  care; 
Fashioned  so  -  slenderly, 
Young  and  so  -  fair." 

Note  the  same  thing  in  the  following: 

"Bird  of  the  -  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  -  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  -  matin  o'er  -  moorland  and  -  lea! 
Emblem  of  -  happiness 
Blest  be  thy  -  dwelling  place! 
Oh  to  a  -  bide  in  the  -  desert  with  -  thee!" 

In  the  following  there  is  a  mixture  of 
two-syllable  and  three-syllable  feet,  and  of 
imperfect  or  irregular  feet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  very  artistic  effect: 

"Xot  a  drum  -  was  heard  -  nor  a  fu  -  neral  note 
As  his  corse  -  to  the  ram  -  part  we  hurried; 
Not  a  sol  -  dier  discharged  -  his  fare  -  well  shot 
O'er  the  grave  -  where  our  he  -  ro  was  buried." 

In  the  second  and  the  last  lines  the  ir- 
regular feet  consist  of  four  syllables: 

The  following  is  a  still  different  combi- 
nation: 

"We  bur  -  ied  him  dark  -  ly  at  dead  -  of  night, 
The  sod  -  with  our  bay  -  onets  turning 
By  the  strug  -  gling  moon  -  beam's  mist  -  y  light 
And  the  lan  -  tern  dim  -  ly  burning." 

In  the  last  line  the  irregularity  consists 
in  putting  the  accent  on  the  middle  sylla- 
ble instead  of  the  first  or  the  last.  The 
last  foot  of  the  second  line  has  four  sylla- 
bles in  it. 

These  are  the  different  kinds  of  feet  that 
are  united  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  make 
the  different  kinds  of  verse.  The  variation 
is  practically  unlimited. 

All  poetry  should  be  so  read  as  to  mark 
the  feet.  This  cannot  be  done  if  it  is  read 
like  prose. 

When  the  marking  of  the  feet  is  the  only 
thing  done,  the  reading  falls  into  a  sing- 
song that  soon  becomes  very  disagreeable 
to  cultivated  ears,  but  children  are  apt  to 
enjoy  it. 

How  shall  sing-song  be  prevented?  It 
is  the  result  of  giving  undue  prominence 


to  the  metric  regularity.  Rhythm  is  the 
larger  and  longer  pulse-beat  that  embraces 
and  unifies  the  different  feet.  It  is  a  poetic 
swell,  so  to  speak,  that  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  swell  in  music.  It  is  easily 
noted  in  the  following  stanza,  if  the  reader 
allows  himself  to  be  lifted  above  the  dom- 
inating influence  of  the  measure: 

"Lightly  they'll  -  talk  of  the  -  spirit  that's  -  gone, 
And  o'er  his  -  cold  ashes  -  upbraid  him; 
But  little  -  he'll  reck  if  -  they'll  let  him  -  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  -  where  a  Briton  -  has  laid  him." 

Two  swells  are  readily  felt  in  each  line, 
of  not  always  equal  length,  that  join  the 
feet  into  a  larger  unity.  And  the  swells  in 
the  first  and  third  lines  are  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  second  and  fourth. 
The  meter  and  the  rhythm  are  character- 
istics of  poetry. 

The  sense  also  must  be  expressed.  To 
express  the  meaning  or  thought  unadorned 
with  feeling  is  the  function  of  plain  prose. 

So  poetry  has  a  prose  element  in  it,  and 
a  very  important  element  it  is.  The  pauses 
required  to  properly  express  the  sense  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  pauses  demanded 
by  the  meter.  But  these  sense  pauses  must 
be  observed,  and  it  is  by  observing  these 
that  sing-song  is  prevented.  Mr.  Bailey 
expresses  it  well  when  he  says  that  it  is 
in  the  rhythmic  union  of  the  sense  and  the 
measure  that  the  secret  of  good  poetic  reading 
is  found. 

The  reader  must  think  and  feel  what  the 
writer  thought  and  felt,  and  give  himself 
up  to  his  impulse  to  give  expression  to 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  untrammelled; 
and  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  watch  to 
see  that  he  does  not  sacrifice  the  sense  to 
the  music  nor  the  music  to  the  sense. 

"In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I 
may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  smoothness." 


THE  BOOKS  WHICH  BEST  INTERPRET  LIFE. 


MARY  E. 
(Author  of  "Brown 

"Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end, 
and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh." 

The  speaker  looked  very  wise  and  very 
weary  as  he  uttered  this  familar  quotation 
while  he  glanced  wistfully  around  a  large 
bookstore.  It  had  been  a  red-letter  day 
to  him.  Coming  from  a  little  country 
village  where  no  bookstore,  no  public 


BURT. 

ing's  Women.") 

library,  and  no  reading-room  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  intellectual  delights,  he  had 
browsed  among  the  counters  and  book 
shelves  of  this  great  store  all  day  long  and 
the  conviction  had  come  over  him  that  a 
bookstore  was  a  school-room  to  a  whole 
community.  What  a  luxury  to  look  over 
a  hundred  books  without  being  obliged  to 
buy  one!  What  a  convenience  before  buy- 
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ing  to  see  all  the  editions  of  a  book,  with 
the  various  covers  and  types!  He  put  the 
little  book  he  had  purchased  into  the 
pocket  of  his  seedy  coat,  and  by  way  of 
farewell  courtesy  to  the  salesman,  who  had 
from  time  to  time  through  the  day  pleas- 
antly pointed  out  some  new  book  to  him, 
gave  utterance  to  the  scriptural  quotation. 

"My  customers  repeat  that  saying  to  me 
about  twenty  times  a  day,"  replied  the 
salesman,  "At  first  I  thought  the  saying  a 
very  pertinent  one;  it  came  to  me  with 
great  force.  When  I  had  heard  it  twenty 
times,  however,  it  became  tame.  When  I 
had  heard  it  for  the  fortieth  time  it  began 
to  look  like  a  stale  joke.  When  it  came 
the  five- thousandth  time,  I  began  to  look 
upon  the  perpetrator  as  a  fiend  who  ought, 
by  good  rights,  to  be  exterminated.  But 
since  I  have  heard  it  six  thousand  times  a 
year  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  become  har- 
dened to  it  and  even  philosophical  over  it. 
I  know  that  the  customer  who  repeats  it  is 
a  pedagog,  that  he  is  poor,  too  poor  to  buy 
all  the  books  he  wants,  and  that  it  is  a  lit- 
tle warning  note  that  he  must  leave  the 
store  without  making  any  purchases  worth 
speaking  of."  The  customer  smiled  upon 
the  philosophical  salesman,who  continued: 
"Do  not  think  that  I  refer  to  the  poverty 
of  pedagogs  with  contempt.  I  just  want 
to  console  you.  I  know  that  there  is  no 
end  to  the  making  of  what  is  called  books. 
But  I  assure  you  that  a  multiplicity  of 
books  is  not  what  we  need.  The  books 
which  best  interpret  life  are  few,  so  few 
that  almost  every  pedagog  may  have 
them  all." 

"The  books  which  best  interpret  life" — 
this  was  the  text  the  poor  teacher  took 
back  to  his  home  and  his  school-room  and 
it  is  the  text  most  worthy  of  consideration 
among  educators.  How  can  a  book  inter- 
pret life?  What  must  a  book  be  to  inter- 
pret life? 

Since  the  "making  of  many  books"  has 
indeed  come  to  have  "no  end,"  it  would 
seem  as  if  each  detail  of  life  in  its  every 
phase  down  to  the  minutest,  had  been  the 
object  of  some  one's  investigation  and  had 
furnished  the  subject  matter  for  some  one's 
interpretation. 

Does  a  katydid  sing?  Does  one  fish 
eat  one  kind  of  a  fly  and  another  fish  a 
different  one, — a  book  is  written  on  the 
subject.  The  katydid's  song  must  be  in- 
terpreted. The  reason  or  lack  of  reason 
in  the  fish  must  be  accounted  for.  Does  a 
cancer  grow  on  a  man's  nose?  There  must 
be  treatises  on  that  form  of  life.    Does  a 


rock  glisten?  Lo!  a  book!  Does  an  earth- 
worm plow  through  the  dirt  making  a  rich 
soil  for  the  farmer?  A  book  illustrates  and 
expounds  it. 

If,  then,  books  lie  abundantly  around  us, 
each  having  as  its  mission  the  interpreta- 
tion of  some  detail  of  life — by  what  prin- 
ciples shall  we  judge  of  those  which  best 
interpret  life,  life  in  its  largest  and  grand- 
est sense?  What  life  is  best  worth  know- 
ing? What  life  most  worthy  of  being  in- 
terpreted? 

The  life  which  I  can  account  for,  myself, 
I  need  no  book  to  interpret  for  me.  I  can 
watch  the  earth-worm  at  its  labors,  I  can 
examine  the  glistening  rock  through  the 
microscope,  I  can  watch  the  katydid  at 
her  musical  performance.  I  need  no  books 
to  teach  me  these  things.  I  can  get  the 
conditions  at  first  hand  and  reason  on 
them  independently.  On  these  lines  then 
I  can  not  look  for  the  "Art  which  stands 
for  Revelation." 

In  the  books  which  best  interpret  life, 
there  is  more  than  a  record  of  plant  growth, 
or  the  record  of  the  life  of  an  irrational 
animal,  or  of  a  human  being. 

In  such  books  the  individual  assumes 
the  right  proportions  in  the  long  perspec- 
tive view  of  all  human  beings.  The  life 
of  the  individual  sinks  out  of  sight,  and 
the  life  of  humanity  looms  up.  Race  suc- 
ceeds race  in  the  "Roll  of  Ages"  as  hour 
succeeds  hour  in  the  rolling  seasons  which 
are  passing  before  our  eyes.  The  individ- 
ual who  hurries  before  our  present  vision 
and  is  lost  to  our  comprehension  through 
his  hurry  is  interpreted  by  the  millions 
who  have  lived  their  little  or  great  lives, 
have  planned  their  little  or  great  schemes, 
have  died  their  little  or  great  deaths,  and 
have  left  their  inspirations,  their  hopes, 
their  acts  stored  up  in  their  songs — a  reve- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  man. 

It  takes  ages  to  reveal  man,  and  a  mas- 
ter-mind to  interpret  that  revelation,  to 
sum  up  and  present  clearly  and  logically 
race  conditions  in  artistic  and  permanent 
form. 

These  books  stand  for  power  where  all 
others  stand  merely  for  small  knowledges 
or  for  mere  fancies.  These  books  shape 
lives  for  earth,  for  heaven,  and  for  eternity, 
while  those  teach  us  to  seize  on  the  momen- 
tary and  the  fleeting.  Physical  environ- 
ment, everything  reduced  to  tells,  this  we 
have  always  with  us  in  the  "Utilitarian  in 
Art."  But  the  oxygen  of  eternal  life  we 
find  in  the  "Art  which  stands  for  Revela- 
tion."   Teachers  are  constantly  put  to  the 
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necessity  of  choosing  between  classes  of 
books. 

It  hath  been  decreed  that  the  teacher 
who  "advances"  shall  pass  an  "examina- 
tion" (?),  a  text-book  examination,  osten- 
sibly that  some  superintendent  may  find 
out  whether  she  knows  anything,  but  really 
that  he  may,  out  of  "self-defense,"  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  between  good 
and  evil.  He  "must  have  some  test,"  and 
he  has  hit  on  the  lowest  and  meanest  test 
possible — "text-book  knowledge." 

Shall  the  teacher's  life  revolve  on  text- 
books that  she  may  "advance"  to  a  higher 
position  in  her  profession? 

Nay,  verily!  No  high-minded  man  or 
woman  will  ever  neglect  Dante,  or  Homer, 
or  -Lschylus,  or  Virgil,  or  Browning,  and 
pore  over  text-books  in  order  to  get  a  "cer- 
tificate" which  will  entitle  her  to  a  higher 
position  and  a  higher  salary.  The  teacher 
who  has  spent  her  early  days  in  cramming 
on  text-books  and  has  kicked  them  aside 
like  so  many  old  banana  peels,  that  she 
may  contemplate  with  Dante  the  lessons  of 
the  centuries,  will  never  condescend  to 
dwarf  her  mind  on  those  husks  which 
swine  do  eat  for  the  sake  of  passing  a  so- 


called  examination.  Teachers  of  really 
scholarly  habits  know  full  well  that  the 
examination  which  puts  "A  few  weeks  in 
Physics"  above  Dante,  is  a  sham.  They 
know  that  a  knowledge  of  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, Plato,  Lessing,  or  Goethe,  is  more 
valuable  in  the  school-room  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  stocks  and  bonds,  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  dioxides,  a  knowledge  of  the  sizes 
and  shapes  and  uses  of  cats'  eyes,  pigs' 
snouts,  birds'  claws,  and  all  other  text-book 
accounts  of  the  physical  world.  Wonder 
is  often  expressed  that  teachers  know  so 
little  of  the  great  books  of  the  world,  but 
the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  rank  and 
file.  When  examinations  demand  a  knowl- 
edge, large  and  rich  in  quality  instead  of 
little  and  barren,  thought  which  is  vital 
and  independent  instead  of  lack  of  thought 
which  is  all  cut  and  dried;  when  successful 
experience  and  undoubted  ability  count  in 
examinations  above  the  deadening  and  be- 
sotting influence  of  haggling  with  utilita- 
rian reading  for  the  sake  of  passing  an 
examination,  then — and  probably  not  be- 
fore then — shall  we  see  teachers  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  Books  which  Best 
Interpret  Life. 


A  CHILD  STUDY. 


"Every  child  is  a  child  of  Nature,  a  child 
of  Humanity,  and  a  child  of  God."  This 
has  been  oft  repeated  since  Froebel  uttered 
it,  but  the  full  meaning  of  the  declaration 
has  never  yet  been  fathomed.  As  the  off- 
spring of  nature  the  child  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  its  three-fold  parentage.  And  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  child,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  grows 
to  physical  maturity  and  dies  of  old  age 
without  any  adequate  consciousness  of  his 
relation  to  these  three  parents.  But  the 
teacher  who  does  not  see  this  relationship 
is  but  a  blind  leader.  The  final  purpose 
of  education  is  to  bring  the  child  into  a 
consciousness  of  his  relations  to  nature,  to 
humanity,  and  to  God,  and  all  study  of  the 
child  must  have  for  its  purpose  the  discov- 
ery of  the  process  by  which  this  can  best 
be  done. 

The  primary  teacher  has  to  deal  with 
the  child  while  it  is  pre-eminently  a  child 
of  nature.  What  does  this  mean?  Nature 
is  unconscious  activity.  It  acts,  but  it  does 
not  know  its  own  acts.  The  child  is  a  bun- 
dle of  activities,  but  few  of  which  it  vaguely 
recognizes  as  its  own.    They  have  been 


transmitted  to  it  by  its  parents,  and  stimu- 
lated or  obstructed  by  its  associations. 
This  bundle  of  blind,  irrepressible  activities 
comes  to  the  teacher  to  be  educated.  The 
child  has  the  impulse  of  the  plant  to  be 
ever  changing.  It  has  the  impulse  of  the 
animal  to  strive  to  obtain  what  it  desires. 
These  impulses  are  as  blind  and  unreason- 
ing in  the  child  as  in  the  plant  or  the  animal. 
They  are  so  strong  that  they  dominate  his 
will.  That  is,  they  dominate  and  override 
those  activities  that  he  is  vaguely  conscious 
of  as  being  his  own, — done  by  his  own  con- 
scious effort.  We  say  that  his  will  is  weak. 
That  is  because  nature  is  relatively  so 
strong.  What  the  child  does  as  the  child 
of  nature  he  is  in  no  measure  responsible 
for.  It  is  what  he  does  or  does  not  do  as 
a  conscious  power,  as  a  force  that  knows 
it  can  direct  itself,  that  it  is  responsible  for. 
This  is  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
activities  of  a  child.  His  activities  as  a 
child  of  nature  are  transmitted  to  him  un- 
der the  laws  of  nature,  and  are  his  own 
acts  in  the  sense  only  that  the  acts  of  a 
tree  or  of  a  dog  are  its  own  acts. 
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Now,  the  greatest  work  of  the  primary 
teacher  is  to  stimulate  and  increase  the 
power  of  conscious  acts,  so  that  nature 
shall  become  subject  to  these.  This  is  a 
slow  process,  and  the  child  must  come  into 
a  mastery  over  nature  by  capturing  one 
outpost  after  another.  To  demand  of  the 
child  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  will 
which  he  does  not  possess  is  cruel.  To 
stimulate  this  will  power  unduly  is  to  make 
a  premature  growth  of  it,  and  dwarf  it.  To 
not  stimulate  it  enough  is  to  unnecessarily 
delay  the  education  of  the  child. 


We  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  analysis 
further  now,  for  fear  we  will  weary  the 
reader,  and  she  will  stop  before  coming  to 
the  end.  But  have  we  not  said  enough  to 
show  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  self-con- 
trol by  the  child,  and  how  delicate  the 
work  of  the  teacher  in  leading  it  to  the 
mastery  of  its  activities  as  a  child  of  na- 
ture? What  infinite  patience,  consummate 
skill,  and  great  wisdom  is  embodied  in  an 
ideal  primary  teacher. 


THE  LITTLE  TARTS. 

Translated  by  MRS.  G.  P.  BROWN,  from  the  French. 

The  following  is  one  of  Mons.  Daudet's  clever  sketches  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  of  the  subsequent  insurrection  of  the  communists.  Mr.  Bonnicar  lived  on  the  island  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  Seine  River,  a  place  peaceful  even  to  drowsiness,  and  a  favorite  quarter  for  people  of  the 
Bonnicar  sort.    This  sketch  gives  one  phase  of  Parisian  life. 


I. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  baker,  Sureau, 
who  lived  on  Turenne  street,  called  his 
boy  and  said  to  him,  "Here  are  the  tarts 
for  Mr.  Bonnicar  .  .  .  take  them  to  him 
and  return  quickly  ...  I  see  that  the  na- 
tional troops  from  Versailles  have  entered 
Paris." 

The  boy,  who  understood  nothing  of 
politics,  put  his  warm  tarts  in  his  tart-dish, 
the  dish  in  a  dainty  white  napkin,  and  all 
carefully  right  side  up  on  his  head,  on 
which  he  wore  a  white  paper  cap, — the 
customary  head-dress  of  a  baker's  boy, — 
and  started  off  on  a  run  for  the  island  of 
St.  Louis,  where  Mr.  Bonnicar  lived.  The 
morning  was  lovely.  It  was  one  of  those 
sunny  days  in  May,  in  which  one  finds  the 
fruit-stands  filled  with  bunches  of  lilacs 
and  clusters  of  ripe  cherries.  Notwith- 
standing the  distant  firing  of  artillery  and 
the  notes  of  the  clarion  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  all  the  old  quarter  of  Marais 
showed  no  excitement.  The  quiet  of  the 
Sabbath  reigned.  The  groups  of  children 
in  the  yards,  the  larger  girls  flitting  before 
the  doors,  and  this  little  white  silhouette, 
who  trotted  in  the  middle  of  the  deserted 
street  amidst  the  delicious  odor  of  the 
warm  tarts,  all  united  to  give  something 
naive  and  Sunday-like  to  this  morning  of 
battle.  The  excitement  of  the  quarter 
seemed  to  have  culminated  in  Rivoli  street. 
There  they  were  dragging  the  cannons  or 
working  on  the  barricades,  with  detach- 
ments of  the  national  guards,  at  intervals, 
urging  on  the  work.    But  the  little  baker 


did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  Chil- 
dren there  are  so  accustomed  to  run  among 
the  crowds  and  hubbub  of  the  street.  On 
feast  days  and  holidays  the  baker  boys 
have  all  the  more  running  to  do,  and  are 
not  very  much  astonished  at  revolutions. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  little  white  cap 
worm  his  way  among  the  military  uniforms 
and  the  bayonets,  avoiding  collisions,  and 
balancing  his  tarts  gracefully  upon  his 
head,  sometimes  compelled  to  creep  where 
one  would  feel  a  great  desire  to  run.  What 
was  he  to  do  in  this  battle?  The  thing  he 
most  desired  was  to  reach  the  home  of 
Bonnicar  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve,  and 
bear  away  with  him  the  little  gratuity  which 
was  waiting  for  him  on  the  hall  table. 

All  at  once  he  found  himself  in  the  crowd 
and  in  a  terrible  press.  "The  Wards  of 
the  Republic,"  as  they  were  called,  marched 
down  the  street,  singing  the  Marseillaise. 
They  were  gamins  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  dressed  out  in  red  sashes  and 
great  boots  and  bearing  rifles  upon  their 
shoulders,  as  proud  of  being  disguised  as 
soldiers,  as  when  they  marched,  at  Mardi 
Gras,  with  their  paper  caps,  and  grotesque, 
tattered,  pink  parasols,  in  the  mud  of  the 
boulevard.  This  time,  the  little  baker  had 
great  trouble  to  keep  his  equilibrium,  in 
the  midst  of  the  jostling,  but  his  tart-dish 
and  he  had  taken  so  many  slips  together 
on  the  ice,  so  many  games  of  hopscotch  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  that  the  little  tarts 
were  really  in  no  danger.  Unhappily  the 
enthusiasm,  the  songs,  the  red  sashes,  his 
admiration  and  curiosity,  created  a  desire 
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in  the  little  fellow  to  follow  such  good 
company  to  the  end  of  their  route;  and 
passing,  without  perceiving  them,  the  City- 
Hall,  and  the  bridges  to  the  island  of  St. 
Louis,  he  found  himself  carried  along,  I 
know  not  where,  in  the  dust  and  confusion 
of  this  wild  chase. 

11. 

For  at  least  twenty-five  years,  it  had  been 
the  custom  with  the  Bonnicars  to  have 
tarts  for  dinner  on  Sunday.  At  precisely 
twelve  o'clock,  when  all  the  family — small 
and  great — had  met  in  the  parlor,  a  quick 
and  lively  ring  of  the  bell  would  cause  each 
to  say  to  the  other,  "Ah!  there  is  the 
baker."  Then  amidst  the  moving  of  chairs, 
the  rustling  of  Sunday  clothes,  and  the  glee 
of  laughing  children,  the  happy  family  were 
installed  around  the  table,  where  the  little 
tarts  were  piled  symmetrically  upon  the 
silver  chaffing-dish. 

On  this  Sunday  the  bell  was  silent. 
Scandalized,  Mr.  Bonnicar  watched  the 
old  clock,  which  stood,  surmounted  by  a 
stuffed  heron,  and  which  never  in  the  world 
had  been  too  fast  or  too  slow.  The  chil- 
dren gazed  out  of  the  windows,  watching 
the  corner  of  the  street  where  the  boy,  in 
his  white  suit,  usually  turned.  Conversa- 
tion languished,  and  hunger,  which  the 
twelve  strokes  of  noon  increased,  made 
the  dining  room  seem  very  large  and  very 
cheerless,  in  spite  of  the  old  silverware 
shining  upon  the  damask  cloth,  and  the  nap- 
kins folded  in  little  cornets,  stiff  and  white. 

Many  times  already  had  the  old  house- 
keeper whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  master 
.  .  .  "roast  burned" .  .  .  "green  peas  over- 
done" .  .  .  But  Mr.  Bonnicar  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  the  table  without  the 
little  tarts;  and,  furious  against  Sureau, 
he  resolved  to  go  and  discover  for  himself 
the  cause  of  this  unheard  of  delay.  As  he 
went  out,  very  angry  and  brandishing  his 
cane,  the  neighbors  called  out  to  him, 
"Take  care,  Mr.  Bonnicar  .  .  .  they  say 
the  national  troops  have  entered  Paris." 

He  did  not  care  to  hear  anything;  not 
even  the  firing  which  came  from  Neuilly, 
along  the  water,  nor  the  alarm  of  cannon 
from  the  City  Hall,  shaking  all  the  win- 
dows in  the  neighborhood.  "Oh!  that 
Sureau  .  .  .  that  Sureau." 

In  the  excitement  of  his  walk  he  spoke 
aloud,  imagining  himself  already  in  the 
baker's  shop,  striking  the  counter  with  his 
cane,  and  making  the  glasses  of  jelly  and 
the  plates  of  little  cakes  tremble. 

The  barricade  at  the  Louis-Philippe 
bridge  suddenly  brought  him  to  his  senses. 


There  were  fierce  looking  soldiers  (of  the 
Federal  League)  lying  on  the  bare  ground, 
in  the  sun. 

"Where  are  you  going,  citizen?" 

The  citizen  explained;  but  the  story  of 
the  little  tarts  appeared  suspicious,  as  Mr. 
Bonnicar  had  on  his  best  Sunday  frock 
coat,  and  his  gold  spectacles,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  an  imperialist. 

"He  is  a  spy,"  said  the  soldiers;  "Take 
him  to  Rigault"  (one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Communists).  Whereupon  four  men  very 
willingly,  for  they  were  not  displeased  to 
leave  the  barricade,  stepped  forward  to 
take  charge  of  the  exasperated  man,  and 
drove  him  before  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  a  half 
hour  after,  they  were  all  led  away  by  the 
national  troops,  to  join  a  long  column  of 
prisoners  ready  to  start  for  Versailles.  Mr. 
Bonnicar  protested  more  and  more,  raised 
his  cane,  and  recounted  his  story  for  the 
hundredth  time.  Unfortunately,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  little  tarts  seemed  so  absurd,  so 
incredible,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  con- 
fusion, that  the  officers  only  laughed. 

"That's  good,  that's  good,  my  old  man 
.  .  .  You  can  explain  yourself  at  Ver- 
sailles." 

By  the  Champs-Elysees,  yet  thick  with 
the  smoke  of  the  guns,  the  column  of  pris- 
oners moved  between  two  files  of  soldiers, 
in. 

The  prisoners  marched  by  fives  and  in 
ranks  crowded  and  compact.  To  prevent 
the  convoy  from  straggling,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  each  others'  arms;  and  the 
long  human  flock,  tramping  in  the  dust  on 
the  route,  made  a  noise  like  the  falling  of 
rain  in  a  heavy  storm. 

The  unhappy  Bonnicar  thought  himself 
dreaming.  Sweating,  puffing,  flurried  with 
fear  and  fatigue,  he  dragged  himself  at  the 
tail  of  the  column,  between  two  old  hags, 
who  smelled  of  petroleum  and  whisky. 
Hearing  these  words,  "Baker,  little  tarts," 
which  were  in  all  his  imprecations,  those 
around  him  thought  that  he  had  lost  his 
wits. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  man  was  out 
of  his  head.  In  the  ascents  and  descents 
of  the  march,  when  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
voy opened  a  little,  was  it  only  imagination 
when  he  saw,  now  and  then,  in  the  dust 
which  filled  the  air,  the  white  jacket  and 
cap  of  the  baker  boy?  and  that  ten  times 
on  the  route! 

This  little  specter  passed  before  his  eyes 
as  if  to  tantalize  him,  then  disappeared  in 
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the  midst  of  the  billows  of  uniforms,  and 
blouses,  and  rags. 

Finally,  at  the  close  of  the  day  they  ar- 
rived in  Versailles,  and  when  the  crowd 
saw  this  old  bourgeois,  with  his  gold  spec- 
tacles, his  breast  uncovered,  dusty,  and 
hagard,  they  all,  with  one  accord,  pro- 
claimed him  an  "old  wretch."  They  said: 
"It  is  Felix  Pyat .  .  .  No!  It  is  Delescluze." 
The  escort  had  much  trouble  to  lead  him 
safe  and  sound  to  the  court  of  Orangery, 
in  the  garden  of  Versailles.  There  only, 
could  the  columns  be  broken,  and  the  pris- 
oners throw  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
and  take  breath.  Once  there,  some  went 
to  sleep,  some  swore,  and  others  wept. 
Bonnicar  neither  slept  nor  wept.  Seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  his  head  in 


his  hands,  three-fourths  dead  from  hunger, 
shame,  and  fatigue,  he  reviewed  in  his  mind 
this  miserable  day;  his  departure  from 
home,  his  uneasy  family,  the  dinner  put  off 
till  night,  and  perhaps  still  waiting;  then 
the  humiliation,  and  the  injuries;  and  all 
this  because  of  a  careless  baker. 

"Mr.  Bonnicar,  here  are  your  tarts,"  said 
all  at  once  a  voice  near  him;  and  the  good 
man  was  quite  astonished,  upon  raising  his 
head,  to  see  the  little  boy  from  Sureau's 
who  had  got  caught  with  the  "Wards  of  the 
Republic,"  uncover  and  present  him  with 
the  tarts  hidden  under  his  white  apron.  So, 
in  spite  of  the  riot  and  the  imprisonment, 
on  this  Sunday,  like  all  the  others,  Mr. 
Bonnicar  ate  his  little  tarts. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD. 


1.  There  should  be  a  program  of  Reci- 
tation and  one  of  Study  on  the  blackboard 
of  every  room.  It  should  be  followed  in 
every  detail. 

2.  The  school  room  is  a  place  for  work. 
There  should  be  no  playing  or  noise  in  the 
rooms  or  halls  at  any  time.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  person  under  the  employ  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  enforce  this. 

3.  Much  ill  feeling  may  be  avoided  by 
strict  attention  to  one's  own  business.  Do 
not  meddle  with  the  business  of  others. 

4.  Speak  ill  of  no  one.  Angry  words 
react.  Belittle  no  race  or  class  of  pupils 
or  patrons.    Avoid  sharp  notes. 

5.  Threatening  is  an  indication  of  weak- 
ness. Certainty  of  punishment,  not  severity 
of  punishment,  deters  from  wrong  doing. 

6.  Pupil's  sense  of  right  is  based  almost 
entirely  upon  custom.  Therefore  have 
definite  plans  and  follow  them  closely. 

7.  Uniformity  and  evenness  of  discipline 
are  the  qualities  that  prevent  friction. 
Varying  government  justly  excites  anger. 


8.  Prepare  for  each  recitation  in  detail- 
Assign  it  in  detail.  Hear  the  lesson  you 
assign  after  the  manner  of  preparation  you 
have  indicated.  Master  the  course  of  study 
before  you  attempt  supplementary  work. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  study 
hour  begin  fifteen  minutes  before  the  open- 
ing of  each  session.  Teachers  should, 
therefore,  be  at  their  rooms  to  enforce  this. 

10.  Politeness  to  pupils,  parents,  fellow- 
teachers,  and  visitors  is  expected  always. 
It  is  a  great  element  in  contributing  to 
success. 

11.  In  all  well  conducted  rooms,  pupils 
mind  their  own  business,  get  their  lessons, 
keep  quiet,  and  refrain  from  whispering. 

12.  A  loyal  support  of  and  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  all  departments  of  your  school 
will  contribute  to  your  own  success  as  well 
as  to  that  of  youj  co-laborers. 

Please  keep  these  suggestions  before 
you  and  put  this  question  to  yourself  oc- 
casionally: Am  I  following  them  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  action? 


WORTH  REPEATING. 


Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham  writes  to  the  Chi- 
cago Inter- Ocean  concerning  women  in 
Finland.  "Women  vote  for  city  officers, 
and  serve  on  school  boards,  and  may  be 
guardians  of  the  poor.  Each  school  dis- 
trict has  a  board  of  nine;  in  one  instance 
five  women  and  four  men.  The  Finnish 
Woman's  Union  numbers  about  one  hun- 


dred members.  The  Baroness  Giessenberg 
is  the  president,  and  is  greatly  beloved. 
She  has  published  several  books,  and  has 
another  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  "Notes 
from  America."  She  edits  a  child's  paper 
in  Finnish,  and  a  woman's  paper,  Woman 
and  Home,  in  Swedish.  For  five  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board." 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


The  King  and  his  Wonderful  Castle. 
(a  temperance  story  for  little  folks.) 
II. 

Our  last  story  told  about  a  king  who 
lived  up  in  the  dome  of  his  beautiful  castle, 
and  how  some  of  his  servants  entertained 
him  by  making  for  him  pictures  out  of  the 
light  and  sounds  out  of  the  air.  I  must 
tell  you  now  about  the  other  servants  who 
lived  in  the  dome  with  him  and  what  they 
did.  These  servants  he  called  his  messen- 
gers. There  were  a  great  many  of  them; 
so  many  that  the  king  never  tried  to  count 
them,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  be  able 
to  count  them  all  in  a  whole  year.  But 
they  were  very  spry  and  very  obedient  and 
always  on  the  watch  ready  to  do  anything 
the  king  commanded.  I  think  they  must 
have  loved  their  master  very  much.  Don't 
you? 

Nt>w,  if  you  could  have  gone  into  that 
dome  you  might  have  seen  a  great  many 
little  halls  running  out  into  every  part  of 
the  castle.  They  were  not  very  large  but 
the  messengers  did  not  need  large  halls  to 
run  through.  Each  one  had  a  hall  of  his 
own  and  so  they  never  ran  against  each 
other,  and  they  never  stopped  to  play  on 
the  way  either.  Well,  whenever  the  king 
wanted  to  have  anything  done  in  any  part 
of  his  castle  these  servants  would  run 
through  the  halls  that  led  to  that  part  of  it 
and  tell  the  servants  there,  and  immediately 
they  would  do  just  what  they  were  told  to. 
The  king  only  had  to  think  what  he  wanted 
and  immediately  it  was  done.  Would  you 
not  like  to  be  the  king  of  a  castle  like  that 
and  have  all  your  orders  obeyed  just  by 
thinking  them?  When  he  wanted  the  door 
to  open,  he  would  merely  think,  "Open  the 
door,"  and  off  the  servants  would  run  whose 
business  it  was  to  tell  the  door-keepers,  and 


the  door  would  spring  open  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  time  to  think  it. 

If  he  wanted  to  have  his  windows  closed, 
he  would  think,  "Draw  the  curtains,"  and 
immediately  the  messengers  would  run 
through  their  halls  to  the  servants  who 
attended  to  the  curtains  and  the  windows 
would  be  closed.  These  messengers  could 
run  to  any  part  of  the  castle  more  quickly 
than  you  can  say  "Jack  Robinson." 

The  parts  of  the  castle  were  all  joined 
together  by  hinges,  some  of  them  very  much 
like  the  hinges  of  the  doors  in  our  houses. 
There  were  other  hinges,  though,  that  were 
very  different.  They  were  so  made  that 
the  servants  could  move  that  part  of  the 
castle  up  or  down  or  sidewise  or  obliquely 
or  even  around  in  a  circle,  and  this  made 
it  possible  for  the  king  to  use  some  parts 
of  his  castle  very  much  as  you  can  make 
use  of  your  arms,  and  so,  you  see,  he  could 
change  the  position  of  any  part  of  his  cas- 
tle at  pleasure. 

Now,  I  must  tell  of  another  very  strange 
thing.  The  castle  was  so  made  that  the 
king's  servants  could  not  only  take  hold  of 
any  part  of  it  and  move  it  about  wherever 
he  wished,  but  they  could  take  the  entire 
castle,  dome  and  all,  to  any  other  place  the 
king  might  order.  So  you  see  that  when 
the  king  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of 
his  neighbors,  he  did  not  have  to  come 
down  out  of  his  dome,  but  his  servants 
would  carry  the  castle,  with  him  in  it, 
wherever  he  ordered  them  to.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  so  strange  a  thing  as  that? 
And  yet  it  is  all  true  just  as  I  tell  you,  and 
this  was  all  brought  about  by  those  faith- 
ful messengers  in  the  dome  who  informed 
the  other  servants  what  were  the  king's 
commands.  And  so  the  king  and  his  ser- 
vants lived  very  happily  together.  He  was 
always  kind  to  them,  and  they  were  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  were  doing  some- 
thing for  him. 

One  of  the  things  which  gave  the  king 
much  anxiety  sometimes  was  how  to  get  a 
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supply  of  food  for  his  many  servants. 
There  were  so  many  of  them,  and  the  kind 
of  food  some  wanted  was  not  what  the 
others  could  eat.  So  he  had  to  think  about 
it  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  for  each 
one  what  was  best  for  him;  for  the  servants 
were  all  dependent  upon  the  king  for  every- 
thing they  ate  as  well  as  for  their  rest  when 
they  were  tired. 

Now  the  king  had  a  butler  who  was  very 
wise.  He  had  his  room  down  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  castle  and  spent  his  time  prepar- 
ing the  food  for  the  other  servants.  He 
had  to  work  so  hard  that  he  needed  to  rest 
about  half  of  the  time  during  the  day,  as 
well  as  to  sleep  all  the  night.  He  was  so 
valuable  a  servant  and  so  faithful  and  in- 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  BUTLER.* 


dustrious  that  his  master  was  very  careful 
not  to  give  him  too  much  to  do.  The  but- 
ler knew  what  kinds  of  food  were  best  for 
the  different  servants  and  the  king  tried  to 
select  these  for  him.  How  to  get  this  food 
and  keep  the  butler  supplied  with  all  he 
called  for,  kept  the  king  thinking  and  the 
servants  working  much  of  the  time. 

Do  you  wonder  how  the  king  up  in  his 
dome  could  know  what  the  butler  in  his 
room  four  stories  below  him,  wanted?  Well, 
I  must  tell  you.  You  must  know  that  the 
butler  had  his  messengers,  also,  who  lived 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  and  who  re- 
ported to  the  king  when  he  was  in  need  of 
food  or  water,  and  when  he  was  sick  or 
tired.  When  the  butler  was  supplied  with 
all  that  he  needed  and  was  well  and  strong 
these  messengers  did  not  have  much  to  do, 
and  sometimes  the  king  would  almost  for- 
get that  he  had  a  butler.  These  messengers 
had  their  little  halls  which  were  like  the 
halls  of  the  kings  messengers,  and  were 
built  beside  them,  running  up  to  the  dome. 
When  the  butler  was  in  need  of  anything 

*This  plate  is  furnishe  1  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  who  are 
the  publishers  of  "A  Heathy  Body,"  by  Prof.  Stowell. 


or  was  sick,  these  messengers  would  run 
up  and  tell  the  king  and  he  would  think 
what  he  could  do  for  his  faithful  servant, 
and  immediately  set  some  of  his  other  ser- 
vants to  work  to  help  him,  when  there  was 
anything  they  could  do.  The  king  thought 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  when  his 
butler  was  sick,  was  to  let  him  stop  work 
and  be  quiet  until  he  got  better.  Some  of 
his  neighbors  used  to  tell  him  that  his  but- 
ler needed  some  medicine,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  but  the  king  would  not  listen  to 
them.  He  let  the  butler  rest  and  kept  the 
other  servants  as  quiet  as  he  could  until 
he  got  better,  when  everything  went  on  as 
usual  again.  The  king  thought  this  was 
the  best  way  to  treat  all  his  servants  when 
they  were  sick  from  overwork,  and  so  it 
proved  to  be. 

Next  time  I  will  tell  you  how  the  butler 
prepared  the  food,  and  how  it  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  other  servants.  —Pliny. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Examination  of  Beginners. 

The  teachers  of  both  country  and  pri- 
mary schools  discover  great  differences  in 
the  attainments  and  mental  power  of  chil- 
dren entering  school  for  the  first  time. 
Unless  special  pains  are  taken  to  find  out 
just  what  these  little  ones  know  in  each 
subject,  time  is  lost,  and  parents  are  dis- 
satisfied. Worse  yet,  some  of  the  children 
may  fall  into  the  state  of  mind  of  that  boy 
who,  when  asked  what  he  was  learning  at 
school,  replied  "Nothin  but  what  I've  al- 
ways knowed." 

Children  are  timid  and  will  not  tell  what 
they  know,  as  many  .examples  prove.  A 
little  girl  who  had  been  taught,  at  home, 
to  read  print  fluently,  was  placed  in  the 
lowest  class,  and  the  mistake  was  not  dis- 
covered for  some  weeks.  Had  the  teacher 
examined  her  in  both  script  and  print,  and 
placed  her,  for  a  time,  in  two  reading 
classes,  the  child  would  have  been  happy 
and  the  parents  much  better  pleased  with 
the  school.  Another  little  maiden,  "quite 
contrary,"  appeared  to  know  nothing  until 
she  happened  to  say  that  she  had  read  her 
first  reader  through  at  another  school.  A 
little  gentle  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  brought  into  expression  an  aston- 
ishing knowledge  of  all  the  lessons  of  her 
class,  and  resulted  in  a  speedy  promotion. 

Similar  facts  have  led  many  teachers  to 
carefully  record  the  attainments  and  men- 
tal power  of  the  beginners.  Such  a  record 
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has  a  double  value,  since  it  not  only  pre- 
vents mistakes  in  classification,  but  pro- 
vides the  teacher  with  a  basis  for  the  most 
interesting  scientific  research.  Disputed 
questions  concerning  the  advantage  or  the 
disadvantage  of  children  being  taught  at 
home,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  month  or  a  year,  can 
never  be  settled  until  the  child's  knowledge 
at  the  beginning  of  his  school  work  be  a 
factor  considered  in  his  attainments  at  the 
close  of  any  given  period. 

The  following  device  is  suggested  for 
those  not  experienced  in  primary  work. 
Write  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  a  column 
and  rule  lines  opposite  as  for  the  marking 
of  advanced  pupils.  Under  the  head  of 
reading,  note  first  "letters."  If  a  child  does 
not  know  the  alphabet,  place  a  cipher  in 
the  blank  space.  Indicate,  both  in  this 
and  other  columns,  slight  knowledge  by 
the  sign  minus,  fair  attainments  by  the  sign 
plus,  and  thoroughness  by  a  star.  Let  the 
headings  of  the  following  columns  include 
similar  records  of  the  child's  ability  to 
read  print  and  script,  to  match  words,  and 
to  copy  script.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
first  three  columns  refer  to  what  the  child 
has  been  taught,  while  the  last  two  usually 
indicate  a  test  of  mental  powers.  Many 
untaught  children  show  in  their  first  les- 
sons, the  power  to  match  words,  and  to 
copy  script  so  that  the  difference  in  words 
can  be  recognized.  The  object  of  finding 
out  if  the  children  know  their  letters  is 
simply  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  teacher, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
alphabet. 

L' nder  the  head  of  number,  the  record 
should  include  the  child's  power  to  notice 
number  in  the  common  things  about  him, 
to  recognize  the  first  five  numbers  in 
groups  of  objects  or  pictures,  and  to  answer 
simple  questions  in  number  without  the 
use  of  objects. 

The  time  of  the  regular  recitations  can 
be  used  to  advantage  for  these  tests  until 
the  marking  is  completed.  It  will  require 
from  three  to  five  minutes  to  examine  each 
child. 

In  primary  schools  this  record  is  a  val- 
uable basis  of  classification,  while  it  is  of 
even  moreimportance  in  the  country  school 
as  a  guide  to  individual  instruction.  The 
skillful  teacher  will  provide  different  seat 
occupations  for  pupils  of  different  attain- 
ments, and  will  furnish  supplementary  read- 
ing and  extra  work  for  such  members  of 
the  beginning  class  as  are  capable  of  rapid 

progress.  —F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


Primary  Arithmetic* 

Oldtown,  N.  Y.  Feb.  22,  188-. 
Mr.  Superintendent : 

Since  the  subject  of  arithmetic  has  been 
proposed  for  elucidation,  and  I  have  al- 
ready given  you  a  general  idea  of  how  Miss 
Preston  starts  the  little  ones  up  this  "hill, 
Difficulty,"  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  go  on 
and  tell  you  how  the  light  from  her  lamp 
shone  on  my  path  and  helped  me  over  an  • 
otherwise  trying  place.  It  was  when  I 
first  knew  her,  and  before  I  had  gained  any 
confidence  in  her  methods  of  teaching.  I 
had  taught  so  long,  and  in  the  old,  stereo- 
typed way,  that  I  did  my  work  mechanically 
and  frowned  upon  innovations  as  upon  a 
personal  infringement.  She  came  to  the 
door  of  the  recitation  room  one  afternoon 
to  invite  me  to  take  a  walk.  She's  a  rare 
pedestrian  and  makes  it  a  daily  exercise, 
generally  walking  several  miles.  I  am 
getting  in  the  way  of  it  myself  now,  although 
at  that  time  I  had  not  realized  its  wonder- 
ful benefits  as  I  have  since.  That  day  I 
was  tired  and  cross,  and  had  kept  a  little 
boy  from  one  of  the  beginning  classes  after 
school,  because  he  had  failed  to  get  his 
examples;  and  to  his  assurance  that  he  did 
not  understand  them,  I  only  vouchsafed 
the  calm  suggestion  that  he  "must  be  very 
dull." 

I  would  not  "offend  one  of  these  little 
ones"  by  such  an  answer  to  their  appeal 
for  help  to-day,  but  I  was  completely  obli- 
vious then  to  everything  except  the  sense 
of  drudgery  which  my  work  imposed  upon 
me.  I  did  not  offer  him  any  assistance, 
but  cut  the  leaves  of  "A  Reverend  Idol" 
and  coldly  read  while  he  pored  over  his 
book. 

After  waiting  a  few  moments,  Miss  Pres- 
ton asked  if  she  might  speak  with  Henry, 
and  I  gave  her  an  ungracious  "Certainly." 
She  ignored  my  manner,  and  sitting  down 
at  Henry's  desk,  talked  with  him  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

Miss  Preston. — Are  your  examples  very 
hard  to-day? 

Henry. — They  are  not  very  hard  I  guess, 
for  the  other  boys  all  had  them. 

Miss  P. — Do  you  understand  them? 

H. — No,  ma'am;  not  when  I  have  to 
take  8  from  3.  I  can  do  the  other  kind 
well  enough,  taking  3  from  8,  and  such,  but 
I  dont  see  how  I  can  take  8  from  3. 

Miss  P. — A  h,  yes.  I  see  your  trouble. 
Now  please  hand  me  that  tin  cup  by  the 
water  pail.    I  th  ink  you.    I  want  a  drink 

♦From  the  "Preston  Pape    "published  by  Wm.  H.  Riggs, 
Rochester  N.  Y. 
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from  it,  but  I  see  that  it  is  empty.  What 
shall  I  do?  I  am  very  thirsty;  but  I  can- 
not drink  from  an  empty  cup  nor  from  one 
that  has  only  three  drops  in  it,  for  I  need 
much  more  to  quench  my  thirst. 

H. — (With  animation.)  Why,  I  can  get 
some  for  you  from  the  pail. 

Miss  P. — But  suppose  the  pail  is  empty? 

H. — Why,  then  I  would  go  to  the  faucet, 
down  in  the  basement,  and  get  a  pailful. 

Miss  P. — That  wouldn't  do  any  good.  I 
only  want  a  cupful. 

H. — Well,  I  can  bring  you  a  cupful  from 
the  pail,  when  it  is  full! 

Miss  P. — Just  so.  Now  let  us  see  if  we 
can  not  do  the  same  in  your  example.  You 
can't  take  8  from  3;  but  perhaps  we  can 
go  to  the  pail  and  fill  our  cup.  Ah,  no. 
Our  next  figure  is  a  cipher.  Our  pail  is 
empty.  What  shall  we  do?  Go  to  the  faucet 
of  course,  fill  our  pail  and  come  back.  Be- 
yond our  cipher  stands  a  4  on  purpose  for 
us  to  use.  Now,  if  I  take  one  of  these 
hundreds,  how  many  tens  is  it  worth? 

H. — Why,  ten  tens. 

Miss  P. — Good.  Now,  instead  of  the  ci- 
pher we  have  10.  We  can  fill  the  cup  from 
the  pail.  So  now  we  will  take  one  of  these 
tens  (equal  to  ten  units)  and  add  it  to  the 
three  units  we  already  have,  giving  us  13 
units.    Now  can  you  take  8  from  13? 

H. — Oh,  yes,  and  it  leaves  5.  Why  isn't 
that  funny!  It's  just  like  a  poor  man  with- 
out money,  begging  from  some  one  with  a 
pocketful. 

Miss  P. — Just  so.  Now  you  have  3  to 
take  from  9  where  your  cipher  stood. 

H. — And  it  leaves  6! 

Miss  P. — Now  here  is  our  4,  with  a  2 
below  it.    What  will  you  do? 

H. — Why  (after  some  meditation),  4 gave 
away  part  of  his. 

Miss  P. — Yes.    How  much  has  he  left? 

H. — Why,  3.    So  we  can  say  "2  from  3." 

Miss  P. — Do  you  think  you  "see  through" 
it  now? 

If. — (With  great  enthusiasm.)  Why,  yes, 
ma'am.  I  can't  help  getting  my  examples 
now. 

Which  was  true.  And  /  couldn't  help 
catching  the  fire,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
keep  out  of  it  since.  When  we  came  to 
fractions  she  showed  me  how  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  numerator  and  denominator 
by  things  visible, — apples,  oranges,  etc.,  un- 
til the  facts  were  so  plain  I  began  to  think 
I  had  never  before  half  comprehended 
them  myself. 

So  with  compound  numbers.  Under  her 
advice  I  borrowed  a  set  of  gill,  pint,  quart, 


and  gallon  cups  at  the  hardware  store  and 
let  the  children  learn  for  themselves  the 
relative  value  of  each  measure,  and  then 
construct  their  own  tables,  backward  as 
well  as  forward.  For  instance:  we  first 
filled  the  gallon  measure  and  found  it  would 
fill  the  quart  cup  four  times,  so  "1  gallon 
makes  4  quarts;  4  quarts  make  1  gallon." 

Actually,  I  borrowed  small  scales  after 
that,  and  taught  them  to  weigh;  using  sand, 
which  Miss  Preston  calls  "clean  dirt." 

So  with  everything — long,  square,  and 
cubic  measure  set  them  all  to  buying  the 
penny  tape  measure,  and  finding  the  length, 
height,  and  width,  of  everything  in  and 
around  the  school  house  and  yard.  And 
I  was  nearly  as  enthusiastic  as  they,  and 
by  practicing  became  expert  enough  to 
estimate  the  size  of  anything  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  hitherto  unknown. 

Order?  No,  I  do  not  think  my  recita- 
tions were  conducted  with  as  good  order 
(in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word) 
as  before — but  the  pupils  learned,  and  have 
been  learning  ever  since,  until  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  fairy  "Order"  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  as  a  tyrant  to  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  everything 
else.  The  order  that  prevails  in  my  school 
now  is  of  a  far  different  (and  I  hope  better) 
type  than  that  which  formerly  compelled 
my  pupils  to  sit  in  a  stated  position,  and  if 
called  upon  to  recite  to  do  it  in  one  spec- 
ial way  and  in  no  other. 

One  more  illustration  of  Miss  Preston's 
genius  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  I  will 
close.  One  of  the  teacher's  came  to  her 
the  other  day  after  our  Association  meet- 
ing, and  said: 

"Miss  Preston,  you  spoke  of  having  the 
children  count  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward.   Will  you  kindly  illustrate?" 

"With  pleasure;"  and  turning  round  to 
the  blackboard  she  drew  a  flight  of  stairs 
in  outline,  placing  a  cipher  on  the  lowest, 
a  figure  1  on  the  next,  2  on  the  next,  and 
so  up  to  10.  All  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  it,  she  had  continued: 

"From  o  to  10  I  call  'going  up  stairs;' 
from  10  to  o  'going  down  stairs.'  It  is  a 
favorite  illustration  because  simple,  quick, 
and  a  pleasing  conceit  for  the  children; 
and  they  certainly  learn  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  numbers  more  quickly 
and  with  more  intelligence  by  means  of 
some  such  thing,  than  abstractly." 

As  they  progress,  she  takes  other  num- 
bers; for  instance,  the  stairs  will  be  filled 
with  2  and  its  multiples — or  3,  4,  5,  10,  12, 
according  to  the  previous  development. 
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The  orders  of  units  she  illustrates  by  bun- 
dles of  sticks,  similar  to  matches  in  shape 
and  size;  ten  in  a  bundle  to  represent 
units;  ten  bundles  to  represent  tens,  etc. 
She  has  "faculty;"  and  no  matter  what 
she  teaches,  she  does  so  from  the  child's 
standpoint. 

Oh,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  her  methods 
in  teaching  grammar,  but  cannot  now. 
Yours  truly,  —Miss  Preston's  Assistant. 


First  Lessons  in  Primary  Work. 

Many  young  teachers  who  have  made 
no  study  of  primary  work  are  now  engaged 
in  their  first  schools.  Some  of  these  have 
had  superior  advantages  in  the  common 
branches  and  advanced  studies,  but  have 
not  so  much  as  seen  good  primary  teach- 
ing. No  memories  are  theirs  of  a  teacher 
who  kept  every  moment  occupied  with  de- 
lightful lessons  and  occupations;  neither 
can  they  remember,  later  on,  of  observing 
that  any  particular  skill  was  shown  in  the 
instruction  of  the  little  ones.  These 
teachers  have  a  strong  desire  to  teach  the 
beginners  in  a  better  way  than  they  them- 
selves were  taught,  but  how  can  this  be 
done?  There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is 
to  buy  at  once  some  of  the  best  text-books 
for  intelligent  guides,  and  read  primary 
methods,  both  in  books  and  periodicals. 
The  short  series  of  institute  lessons  which 
may  have  been  attended,  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient. No  one  can  fully  comprehend 
a  course  of  lessons  on  any  subject  without 
giving  study  in  return,  and  primary  meth- 
ods are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  outlining  of  work  for  the  beginners 
is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  teachers, 
especially  in  the  country  school.  Ground 
will  either  be  gained  or  lost  the  first 
month.  The  most  important  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  keep  these  little  ones  busy 
every  moment. 

Never  send  little  children  to  their  seats 
without  telling  them  just  what  to  do.  This 
is  the  golden  rule  in  primary  work,  and  if 
it  could  be  blazoned  upon  the  walls  of  every 
rural  school,  and  kept  by  every  teacher,  a 
new  era  would  begin. 

The  program  for  seat  work  should  be  as 
carefully  made  as  for  recitations,  and 
should  include  regular  times  for  examin- 
ing and  changing  work.  Although  habits 
of  industry  are  even  more  important  than 
the  lessons  at  this  stage,  yet  the  seat  work 
should  be  governed  by  and  closely  related 
to  the  class  exercises.  This  presupposes 
a  definite  plan. 


What  should  be  commenced  and  what  ac- 
complished during  the  child's  first  month  of 
school? 

Reading,  writing,  and  language  should 
be  commenced  immediately  and  carried 
on  together.  Lessons  in  number  may  profit- 
ably be  united  with  reading  and  language 
for  some  weeks. 

Select  with  care  about  fifteen  words  for 
the  reading  lessons.  Let  three  or  four  of 
these  be  names  of  interesting  natural  ob- 
jects which  can  be  brought  into  the  school 
room,  as  leaf  and  flower;  names  of  familiar 
colors;  words  which  give  the  children 
something  to  do,  as  take  or  hold  up;  and 
the  number  words  one,  two,  and  three. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  de- 
vices in  teaching  the  first  reading  lessons 
is  to  let  the  children  place  objects  by  the 
corresponding  words  on  the  blackboard  or 
chart,  and  to  have  them  perform  acts  in 
obedience  to  written  directions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  writes,  "  Take  the  green 
leaf,"  and  the  child  who  promptly  obeys  is 
allowed  to  read  the  sentence. 

In  the  language  lessons  which  precede 
the  reading  exercises,  awaken  the  chil- 
dren's observation  of  the  beautiful  things 
they  are  to  see  out  of  doors.  Lead  them 
to  talk  freely  and  to  answer  questions  in 
complete  sentences. 

Most  children  can  learn  to  write  freely, 
rapidly,  and  well  in  a  year.  There  is  no 
result  which  can  be  so  easily  gained  by 
the  teacher,  if  a  few  rules  are  persistently 
followed.  Most  important  of  all  are  cor- 
rect copies.  In  the  large  training  schools 
teachers  are  obliged  to  spend  much  time 
in  blackboard  practice  in  order  that  their 
writing  may  be  uniformily  correct.  If  the 
teacher's  handwriting  contain  errors  in 
form  of  letters  a  chart  should  be  provided. 
Two  or  more  times  every  day  the  children 
should  fill  their  slates  with  neat  copies  of 
short  sentences.  One  exercise  each  day 
should  also  be  given  to  the  careful  study 
and  copying  of  a  single  letter  or  short 
word,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  thor- 
ough instruction  in  the  correct  form  of 
letters.  Read  on  this  subject  an  article  in 
"  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching." 

At  the  close  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
the  teacher,  with  an  average  class  of  begin- 
ners, should  be  able  to  show  the  following: 

Language:  A  growing  interest  in  observ- 
ing and  talking  about  natural  objects,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  complete 
sentence. 

Reading:  Daily  improvement  in  erect 
position;  clear,  sweet,  natural  tones  which 
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can  be  heard  by  all  the  class;  and  such  em- 
phasis as  brings  out  the  thought.  Ability 
of  each  child  to  read  at  sight,  as  a  whole, 
any  short  sentence  composed  of  the  words 
selected,  also  to  read  the  same  words  writ- 
ten in  a  column  in  any  order. 

Writing:  Ability  to  keep  a  slate  clean 
and  hand  in  neat  work;  to  copy  two  or 
three  short  sentences  and  not  forget  the 
period;  to  point  out  the  straight  and  curved 
lines  in  any  copy,  and  to  form  at  least  one 
easy  letter  just  right. 

Number:  To  notice  number  in  common 
things,  read  and  copy  the  words  one,  two, 
and  three,  and  recognize,  at  sight,  the  first 
five  numbers  in  groups  of  objects  or  pic- 
tures. 

Among  the  books  of  especial  help  in 
preparing  work  for  little  children  are:  "The 
Practical  teacher"  (E.  L.  Kellogg,  $1.25); 
"How  to  Teach  Primary  Reading"  (Teach- 
ers' Pub.  Co.,  6  Clinton  Place,  New  York, 
15c);  "First  Weeks  at  School,'.'  a  charm- 
ing primer  containing  much  help  for  the 
teacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  12c);  and  "Rickoff  s 
Arithmetic"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

— F.  L.  T. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


Geography. 

An  important  part  of  geography  work  in 
the  primary  school  is  that  of  giving  the 
pupils  clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  vari- 
ous land  and  water  forms  making  up  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

The  best  way  to  study  these  forms  is  to 
visit  them,  and,  by  actual  observation,  find 
their  essential  elements.  But  as  this  is  not 
practicable  in  all  cases,  the  teacher  should 
employ  as  substitutes  for  the  real  thing 
both  pictures  and  descriptions.  Verbal 
descriptions  alone  are  not  sufficient.  They 
should  always  be  supplemented  by  the 
best  pictures  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  example  selected  for  the  first  study 
should  be  one  that  can  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  building.  If  there 
is  a  pond  near  by,  it  will  furnish  a  good 
starting  point  for  an  intelligent  study  of  a 
lake.  The  class  should  visit  it,  note  its  pecu- 
liarities, and,  while  it  is  before  them,  mould 
it  in  sand  or  clay.  They  should  then  com- 
pare the  form  they  have  made  with  the  real 
form  and  make  the  necessary  corrections. 


To  strengthen  the  impression  received, 
the  pupils  may  be  required,  after  returning 
to  the  school-room,  to  mould  the  form 
again,  and  again  state  the  facts  observed. 
When  the  work  on  the  pond  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  pond  or  lake  in  a  distant  region 
should  be  studied.  On  the  supposition  that 
Lake  George  in  New  York  is  the  element 
selected,  the  children  can  go  on  an  imagi- 
nary journey,  first  to  Chicago,  then  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  in  a  sleeping  car; 
from  New  York  to  Whitehall  on  a  Hudson 
river  steamboat;  from  Whitehall  to  the 
lake  in  a  stage-coach;  and  they  can  travel 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lake  on  a 
steamboat  again. 

The  time  required  to  go  from  point  to 
point  should  be  given  in  order  that  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  distance  may  be 
gained.  Pictures  should  be  shown  of  a 
sleeping  car,  side-wheel  steamer,  propeller, 
the  "Palisades,"  a  stage-coach  with  outside 
seats;  also  of  the  ruins  passed  in  going 
from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  lake  that  should  be 
dwelt  upon  until  they  can  be  easily  re- 
called. For  example,  its  long,  narrow 
form;  the  clearness  of  its  waters;  the  moun- 
tains along  its  shores;  its  numerous  beau- 
tiful islands — one,  it  is  said,  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  Each  of  these  features  should 
be  described,  and  illustrated  by  pictures. 

All  the  facts  necessary  to  be  taught  may 
be  gathered  from  the  encyclopedias. 

A  little  book  called  "Lake  George  Illus- 
trated" is  a  valuable  aid,  and  stereoscopic 
views  of  the  islands,  mountains,  promon- 
tories, etc.,  are  helpful  in  giving  correct 
conceptions  of  these  features. 

A  return  trip  by  the  same  route  taken 
in  going  to  the  lake  may  serve  as  a  review 
of  the  points  specially  noted. 

Similar  imaginary  journeys  should  be 
made  to  at  least  two  or  three  other  lakes. 
The  oblong  form  of  Lake  Maggiore  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  Lake  George;  while 
the  three  arms  of  Lake  Como  and  the  cres- 
cent shape  of  Lake  Geneva  are  in  striking 
contrast;  and  the  varied  picturesque  beauty 
of  their  shores  makes  them  interesting  ob- 
jects of  study. 

All  of  the  other  geographical  elements, 
as  the  river,  sea,  mountain,  valley,  plain, 
etc.,  should  be  taken  up,  one  by  one, 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  lake  was  pre- 
sented. More  than  one  type  of  each  ele 
ment  should  be  given  in  order  that  their 
common  marks  may  be  found,  as  well  as 
their  differences. 
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Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  is 
a  book  consisting  entirely  of  journeys  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  can  be  made 
very  useful  in  presenting  many  of  these 
elements.  —Ruth  Morris. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  proves 
that  this  study  may  be  profitably  pursued 
in  lower  grades;  that  children  evince  un- 
usual interest  in  it;  and  that  oral  instruction 
alone,  however  indispensable  and  excellent 
in  its  way,  does  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

There  is  a  method  by  which  it  is  placed 
on  daily  program  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
studies,  making  no  more  work  for  the 
teacher  than  other  lessons.  This  method 
has  been  tried,  proved  successful,  and  is 
commended  by  leading  educators. 

Dr.  Edwards  says  of  it,  "The  plan  of 
teaching  hygiene,  etc.,  strikes  me  as  a  very 
good  one.  I  see  no  objection  to  it,  and  I 
see  many  advantages  in  it,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  it  generally  adopted." 

This  plan  is  simply  alternating  physiol- 
ogy with  reading  in  the  lower  grades;  pu- 
pils studying  the  book,  reading  from  it,  and 
taking  word  lessons,  language  exercises,  and 
examinations  as  from  readers.  Upon  the 
word  lessons  and  written  language  exer- 
cises, the  success  of  the  work  largely 
depends. 

The  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining 
books  may  be  lessened  one  half  or  more, 
by  inducing  the  school  board  to  purchase 
a  sufficient  number  of  books  for  use  in  the 
intermediate  and  lower  grades;  the  books 
to  be  school  property  in  custody  of  the 
teacher. 

Alternating  with  reading  lessons,  one 
class  studying  and  reciting  from  physiol- 
ogies in  forenoon,  the  other  in  afternoon, 
one  set  of  books  will  supply  two  classes. 
The  same  book  should  be  used  by  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  readers;  and  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  have  beginners 
in  fourth  readers  read  the  primary  book 
before  taking  up  the  book  of  the  next 
higher  grade.  This  applies  more  to  village 
and  country  schools,  where  children  so 
often  pass  too  early  into  the  fourth  reader. 

Giving  the  books  to  second  readers  in 
the  morning  and  to  fourth  readers  after 
morning  recess,  then  to  the  third  readers 
in  afternoon,  one  set  of  books  may  be  used 
by  three  classes  until  the  fourths  have  fin- 
ished it. 


Care  of  the  books  is  easily  managed  by 
not  leaving  them  in  possession  of  pupils 
except  for  study  and  recitation.  When  les- 
sons are  assigned  have  books  distributed 
to  the  class  which  is  to  recite  from  them; 
at  close  of  recitation  as  pupils  march  to 
seats  each  one  lays  his  book  upon  teach- 
er's desk,  where  it  remains  until  distributed 
to  another  class. 

Teachers  generally  are  familiar  with,  or 
have  seen  several  series  of  books,  and  each 
should  choose  those  best  suited  to  his  ideas 
and  methods. 

The  books  may  be  ordered  by  teacher 
or  school  board  at  introduction  rates;  that 
is,  10  per  cent  off  list  price  and  on  30  days 
time.  The  American  Book  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago 111.,  controls  sale  of  at  least  five  dif- 
ferent series,  and  copies  for  examination 
may  be  obtained  from  them.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  also  publish  an  ex- 
cellent book. 

Success  in  teaching  physiology  lies,  not 
so  much  in  reading  from  the  book,  as  in 
the  use  made  of  it. 

A  word  lesson  and  language  exercise  is 
appended,  given  from  Chap.  I.,  pages  9  to 
12,  of  "Child's  Health  Primer." 

WORD  LESSON. 

1.  Jointed  6.  Shoulders 

2.  Bodies  7.  Creak 

3.  Hinges  8.  Moist 

4.  Elbows  9.  Fluid 

5.  Polite  10.  Easily. 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  A  joint  is  where  the  ends  of  bones 
come  together. 

2.  We  have      and     

joints. 


3.  We  have 


—  in  our 


-,  and  in  our 


4.  We  have 


and  in  our 


joints  in  our 


5.  Our 


do  not 


for  a 


keeps  them 


and  makes  them 


The  blanks  will  be  readily  filled  by  a 
child  who  has  properly  studied  or  read  the 
lesson. 

For  the  very  little  ones,  blackboard  and 
object  lessons  will  be  suggested  to  the 
teacher  by  each  day's  lesson  in  the  book. 

For  instance,  in  the  lesson  above,  give 
the  chart  pupils  the  word  bone  (be  sure 
you  have  a  bone  to  show  them;  it  will  be 
useful,  too,  in  other  ways);  let  them  tell 
something  about  it;  you  will  probably  get: 

I  see  a  bone. 

The  bone  is  white. 
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The  bone  is  hard. 

I  have  bones  in  my  arm. 

Teach  the  word  bone,  and,  if  deemed 
best  from  their  sentences  make  one  sen- 
tence as,  "Bones  are  white  and  hard,"  and 
have  them  repeat  it. 

For  first  readers  have  a  short  talk  and 
draw  from  class  statements  which  you  will 
place  on  blackboard  to  be  copied;  you 
may  get  these  or  similar  statements: 

1.  I  have  three  short  bones  in  each  finger. 

2.  I  have  three  longer  bones  in  each 
arm. 

Is  the  lesson  on  muscles?  Let  the  little 
ones  find  muscles  in  the  arm.  Teach  the 
word;  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  child 
who  has  learned  that  words  may  contain 
silent  letters;  and  it  will  represent  to  him 
an  item  of  knowledge.  He  can  find  mus- 
cles and  may  be  led  to  say  muscles  move 
my  fingers  and  my  arm.  In  the  person  of 
the  little  child  the  teacher  has  a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  object  lesson  and  he  is  un- 
wise who  fails  to  use  it,  teaching  to  the 
chart  class  the  words,  hand,  foot,  face,  ear, 
eye,  and  their  plurals;  also  right  hand,  left 
hand,  etc.,  etc. 

These  suggestions  are  presented  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  to  many 
faithful  teachers,  who  have  been  unable  to 
find  time  to  prepare  or  to  give  elaborate 
oral  lessons,  and  a  future  article  will  give 
short  exercises  with  objects  as  given  to 
classes  in  last  year's  work. 

— A  Primary  Teacher, 


A  Geography  Lesson. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  was  to  intro- 
duce the  map  of  the  New  England  States, 
as  well  as  to  review  previous  work.  The 
answers  which  are  only  indicated  here  were 
given  in  sentences. 

What  have  I  here? 

A  globe. 

This  globe  was  made  to  teach  you  about 
what? 

About  the  earth. 

How  much  of  this  make-believe  earth 
can  you  see,  as  I  hold  it? 
One-half. 

What  do  you  see  now? 
The  other  half. 

Find  in  your  Geography  a  map  which 
shows  the  whole  earth.  That  is  it.  What 
are  these  largest  pieces  of  land  called? 

Continents. 

Let  us  name  them  together,  pointing  to 
each  as  we  give  its  name.  We  will  name 
the  largest  one  first. 


Asia,  Africa,  North  America,South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  Australia.  In  what  part  of 
this  great  earth  do  we  live? 

In  North  America. 

Look  carefully  at  the  shape  of  North 
America;  find  in  your  book  a  larger  map 
of  this  same  continent  all  alone.  Compare 
the  large  map  with  the  small  one,  and  see 
if  they  are  exactly  the  same  shape.  (Chil- 
dren decide  that  they  are.)  In  what  way 
is  the  large  map  different  from  the  small 
one? 

The  different  countries  are  shown  on  the 
large  map. 

Why  do  we  use  the  large  one?  Could 
we  not  study  as  well  from  the  small  map? 

There  isn't  room  on  the  small  map  for 
the  names  of  the  countries  even. 

Let  us  name  the  countries,  pointing  to 
each  one. 

Danish  America,  British  America,  United 
States  with  Alaska,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

You  told  me  that  we  live  in  North  Amer- 
ica; in  which  country  of  North  America 
do  we  live? 

In  the  United  States. 

Notice  the  shape  of  the  United  States. 
Find  the  peninsula  in  the  southeastern 
part;  find  the  great  lakes  in  the  northern 
part.  Now  we  will  find  in  our  books  a 
much  larger  map  of  the  United  States.  Do 
you  see  the  peninsula  and  the  lakes  on  this 
map  also?  How  is  the  large  map  different 
from  the  small  one? 

It  has  a  good  many  colors. 

It  is  cut  up  into  little  pieces. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  you  noticed  that.  Each 
of  these  pieces  is  called  a  state,  and  all  to- 
gether they  make  the  "United"  States,  be- 
cause they  are  "united"  or  joined  in  one 
great  family. 

Are  the  states  of  the  same  size? 

No,  some  are  much  larger  than  others. 

In  which  part  of  the  country  are  the 
smallest  states? 

In  the  eastern  part. 

If  you  were  to  count  these  states  you 
would  find  that  there  are  nearly  fifty  of 
them.    Which  do  you  think  is  the  largest? 

I  think  Texas  is  the  largest. 

Which  one  looks  the  smallest? 

I  think  it  is  Delaware. 

O,  there  is  one  still  smaller  than  Dela- 
ware. 

O,  I  see,  it  is  Rhode  Island. 

Yes,  that  is  such  a  tiny  member  of  the 
family  that  it  is  sometimes  called  Little 
Rhody.    In  which  state  do  we  live? 

In  New  Hampshire. 
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Let  us  all  find  it.  In  what  part  of  the 
country  is  it? 

In  the  northeastern  part. 

Is  New  Hampshire  a  large  or  a  small 
state? 

A  small  one. 

Now  we  want  to  learn  about  these  states 
which  make  our  country.  Which  do  you 
think  would  be  easier,  to  study  them  alto- 
gether here,  or  to  have  a  large  map  of  a 
few  of  them,  then  another  map  of  a  few 
more,  and  so  on  till  we  know  them  all? 

I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  take  a  few 
at  a  time. 

Very  well;  can  you  find  Maine?  It  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  near  New  Hamp- 
shire. Now  let  us  begin  with  Maine,  and 
count  six  states  lying  near  together.  Give 
their  names. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 

We  will  take  these  six  states  first;  but  if 
we  have  a  larger  map  we  can  study  them 
better.  Turn  a  few  pages  and  you  will  see 
these  states  all  by  themselves.  Find  Maine 
on  the  small  map;  on  the  large  one.  This 
group  of  states  is  called  the  New  England 
States.  See  if  you  can  find  that  name  in 
the  lower  corner  of  the  map.  Yes,  there 
it  is.  This  has  been  a  good  lesson.  We 
will  put  away  our  books  now.  Another 
time  we  will  learn  more  about  the  New 
England  States.  Who  will  try  to  find  out 
before  the  next  lesson  why  they  are  called 
by  this  name? 

— S.  Louise  Hicks  in  Popular  Educator. 
Exeter,  N.  H. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  ABOVE  LESSON. 

We  have  printed  this  description  of  a 
lesson  in  geography  because  it  illustrates 
so  well  some  of  the  prevalent  defects  in 
teaching  geography.  Here  is  a  teacher  of 
more  than  ordinary  skill  in  presenting  a 
subject  to  a  class.  But  her  lesson  is  want- 
ing in  the  essential  feature  of  geographical 
teaching.  She  has  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson  to  be  that  of  introducing  to  the 
class  the  map  of  the  New  England  States. 
She  had  a  definite  purpose  and  worked 
steadily  towards  it.  She  began  with  the 
globe  and  by  the  process  of  analysis  worked 
down  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
Then,  in  a  not  very  skillful  way,  she  finally 
gets  the  New  England  States  collected 
into  a  group  to  be  studied  later.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  movement  is  right, — from 
whole  to  part, — and  well  done.  And  yet, 
— we  hope  it  will  not  seem  ungracious  to 


say  it, — as  a  lesson  in  geography,  it  is 
essentially  a  failure. 

Why?  Because  there  is  hardly  anything 
in  it  that  demands  that  the  child  shall  have 
an  image  of  the  earth  in  his  mind  and  shall 
in  his  imagination  see  these  different  parts 
of  its  surface  to  which  these  names  are 
given.  The  children  could  go  through  this 
lesson  without  conceiving  of  these  conti- 
nents and  countries  and  states  to  be  other 
than  the  colored  patches  on  the  globe 
first,  and  then  on  the  map.  Indeed  she 
tells  them  that  "each  of  the  pieces  into 
which  the  large  map  is  cut  is  called  a 
state,  etc."  By  this  lesson  the  children 
will  think  of  geography  as  the  relation  of 
these  patches  of  color  to  one  another. 

If  they  do  not  so  think  it,  that  fact  must 
not  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  teach- 
ing. We  suspect  that  this  teacher  herself 
sees  "New  Hampshire  as  a  "piece"  of 
a  map,  the  picture  of  which  she  holds  in 
her  mind.  This  is  teaching  geography  as 
some  poor  teachers  teach  history,  where 
all  the  battles  and  other  events  are  not 
pictured  as  occurring  in  time,  but  are  pic- 
tured as  the  words  were  arranged  on  the 
page.  They  can  locate  the  page  in  the 
book  upon  which  the  words  of  the  descrip- 
tion can  be  found,  but  they  have  never  seen 
the  event  in  their  imagination,  nor  located 
it  upon  the  pictured  earth.  In  other  words 
they  have  not  constructed  in  their  minds  a 
world,  and  at  a  certain  definite  place  on  it, 
and  at  a  time  clearly  marked  off  from  time 
before  and  after  it,  they  do  not  see  a  battle 
taking  place  between  two  opposing  armies 
for  the  gaining  of  some  end.  It  is  not  his- 
tory but  words  only.  So  in  this  lesson  it  is 
not  geography, — the  relations  of  parts  of 
the  imagined  world, — that  pupils  see,  but  it 
is  different  "pieces"  of  the  map  and  their 
relations  to  each  other;  or  the  relations 
of  different  pieces  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Children  will  never  learn  to  see 
themselves  in  their  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  such  a  process  of 
teaching  as  this.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true, 
will  use  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  out  of  school  and  will  properly  in- 
terpret the  globe  and  the  map;  but  no 
thanks  to  this  kind  of  teaching  for  that. 
Many  will  not  so  interpret  the  map,  and 
will  leave  geography  as  blind  to  their  rela- 
tions to  other  parts  of  the  earth  as  when 
they  began  the  study.  Geography  is  es- 
pecially a  subject  in  which  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  any  progress  except  as  the  im- 
agination constructs  its  images  of  things 
talked  about,  at  every  step. 
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The  images  may  be  distorted  and  wrong, 
and  will  be,  at  first;  but  they  are  something, 
and  they  will  be  filled  up  and  corrected  as 
the  study  proceeds.  But  to  bound  patches 
on  a  map  by  other  patches  and  merely  re- 
member how  these  patches  are  located  is 
no  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  what 
the  pupil  acquires  is  apt  to  be  of  little 
value  if  it  is  not  a  positive  hindrance  to 
him.  We  know  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  city  of  no  mean  dimensions 
who  declares  that  when  he  thinks  of  New 
York  and  London  he  does  not  see  them  as 
cities  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  on 
the  surface  of  an  imaged  world,  and  as 
composed  of  streets  and  buildings,  etc., 
but  he  thinks  of  them  as  two  black  dots 
on  a  map  with  a  blue  patch  between  them. 
And,  what  is  worse,  he  declares  that  no- 
body can  think  of  them  in  any  other  way. 
Such  teaching  as  the  above  will  make  other 
superintendents  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
next  generation. 


Useful  Shoes. 

The  Hollanders  make  so  many  uses  of 
wooden  shoes,  one  is  persuaded  to  believe 
the  "Old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  and 
had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what 
to  do"  was  a  Dutch  vrouw.  The  children 
turn  shoes  into  boats,  and  paint  them  a 
rich  deep  brown,  in  imitation  of  the  large 
boats  which  sail  on  the  river  Maas.  As 
they  trim  the  tiny  sails  of  their  ships,  and 
launch  them  upon  the  waters  of  a  sloot  to 
some  imaginary  Van  Diemen's  land,  not  to 
be  found  in  a  geography,  they  seem  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  spirit  which  inspired 
the  Dutch  navigators  of  earlier  days. 

There  are  very  many  sloots  (which  are 
deep  ditches  full  of  water),  used  both  to 
fence  and  to  fertilize  the  land;  so  the  voy- 
age of  the  shoe  may  be  a  long  one,  and  the 
owner  of  the  little  vessel  will  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  indulge  in  dreams  of 
future  wealth  to  be  realized  "when  his  ship 
comes  in." 

The  boats  that  one  may  see  on  the  rivers 
and  the  coasts  of  Holland  are  not  unlike 
the  wooden  shoes  in  shape,  and  the  same 
model  may  originally  have  served  for  both. 

The  school  boy,  heated  by  play,  stops 
beside  the  nearest  stream,  pulls  off  his 
shoe,  and  fills  it  with  water,  which  he  drinks 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  were  a 
delicious  draught  from  a  silver  cup. 

Wooden  shoes  are  ornamental  as  flower 
pots,  and  many  a  bright  flower  whose  roots 


are  firmly  bedded  in  a  shoe,  has  graced 
the  window  of  some  peasant's  cottage — a 
joy  to  the  owner,  and  a  pleasure  to  the 
passing  traveler. 

They  are  useful  as  hammers,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  zkoopman  (merchant) 
by  the  wayside,  with  a  few  taps  of  his  shoe 
mending  his  cart,  piled  high  with  yellow 
carrots  or  little  round  Dutch  cheeses,  while 
his  dogs  rest  in  the  traces. 

These  shoes  also  take  the  place  of  the 
obsolete  birch-rod  of  our  grandmothers' 
days.  The  good  vrouw,  in  her  quaint  cap 
of  spotless  white,  with  gold  spiral  pins, 
called  krullen,  placed  above  the  ears,  does 
not  look  very  much  like  such  grandmothers 
as  we  have  known,  but  her  discipline  re- 
sembles theirs  in  severity  if  not  in  kind. 

During  the  week,  after  school  hours,  the 
little  girls  walk  along  the  dikes  in  rows, 
knitting;  and  the  clatter  of  their  shoes,  to 
an  ear  unfamiliar  with  it,  is,  except  that  it 
is  without  the  military  regularity,  like  the 
sound  of  an  advancing  army. 

Saturday  is  the  great  cleaning  day  in 
Rijsoord,  when  everything  is  made  ready 
for  Sunday,  the  day  of  rest.  The  houses 
are  scrubbed  inside  and  out,  and  among 
the  pots  and  kettles,  are  seen  the  wooden 
shoes;  these,  scoured  snowy  white,  hang 
upon  forked  sticks  near  the  doorway  to 
dry  in  the  wind  and  sun. 

The  morning  brings  the  sound  of  klumpen 
along  the  dikes,  and  rows  of  people  are 
seen  walking  toward  the  kirk.  At  the  door 
they  leave  their  shoes,  like  faithful  servants, 
to  await  their  return  later,  after  a  three 
hours  sermon  by  the  dominie. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  young  men  and 
women  stroll  up  and  down  the  Promendijk, 
which  is  the  "Fifth  Avenue"  of  the  village 
— its  general  promenade  and  meeting  place. 
They  exchange  nods  and  friendly  greetings 
until  sundown,  when  the  busy  week  begins 
again,  and  the  wooden  shoes  soon  take  on 
their  week  day  coat  of  tan. 

— Anna  Page  Scott  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Language  Lessons. 

The  following  is  the  method  pursued  in 
No.  3  of  DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Be- 
low the  High  School,  in  introducing  the 
subject  of  modifiers  of  the  simple  elements 
of  the  sentence. 

The  Adjective  Modifier, 
harvest  time. 
I.  The  ripe  grain  waves.    The  sultry  air  stirs. 
The  sharp  sickle  rattles  in  the  field.    The  browa 
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thrush  sings  in  the  tree,  and  the  merry  quail  whistles 
to  his  mate. 

2.  Strong  horses  draw  the  empty  wagon,  and  the 
yellow  grain  soon  fills  it.  The  distant  thunder 
rumbles.  Now  the  long  whip  cracks,  and  the 
loaded  wagons  roll  toward  the  house. 

3.  The  busy  harvesters  bind  the  slender  stalks 
into  full  bundles,  till  the  bright  sun  sinks.  Soon 
the  empty  bins  will  be  full.  Worrying  cares  will 
cease,  merry  songs  will  resound,  and  the  weary  men 
will  rest. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Write  down  a)  the  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar and  in  the  plural:  b)  the  adjectives. 
Ex. — Sickle  -  sickles.  Ripe,  sultry,  sharp, 
etc. 

2.  Inquire  for  the  adjective  with  the 
question  "What  kind  of."  Answer  in  full 
sentences  and  underline  the  adjectives. 
Ex. — What  kind  of  grain  waves?  Rife 
grain  waves. 

3.  Use  the  modifying  adjectives  as  predi- 
cates to  show  how  the  things  are.  Ex. — 
The  grain  is  ripe.    The  air  is  sultry. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  the  blacksmith?  What 
kind  of  metal  does  he  work  with?  What  kind  of 
arms  must  he  have?  What  kind  of  hammer  must 
he  be  able  to  use?  What  kind  of  tongs  does  he 
use?  What  kind  of  hands  does  he  have  when 
working?  What  kind  of  utensils  does  he  make? 
Then,  what  kind  of  a  trade  does  he  follow? 

EXERCISE. 

Answer  the  questions  and  modify  the 
nouns  with  adjectives.  Ex. — The  black- 
smith is  a  strong  man.  He  works  with  a 
useful  metal. 


Hay  -  grass.  Colt  -  horse.  Lion  -  animal.  Sea  - 
water.  Market  -  place.  Hurricane  -  wind.  Alley  - 
street.  Cottage  -  house.  Desert  -  plain.  Giant  - 
man.    Dwarf  -  man.     Puppy  -  dog.     Kitten  -  cat. 

EXERCISE. 

Unite  the  above  couplets  into  sentences, 
using  appropriate  adjectives.  Ex. — Hay 
is  dried  grass. 


FROM  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  oak  is  a  tree.  The  thorn-apple  is  a  plant. 
The  moss  is  a  plant.  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey. 
The  sheep  is  an  animal.  The  canary  is  a  songster. 
The  bee  is  an  insect.  Coal  is  a  mineral.  Water  is 
a  liquid.    Gold  is  a  metal. 

EXERCISE. 

Modify  the  nouns  in  the  predicate  with 
adjectives.  Ex. — The  oak  is  a  valuable  tree. 


The  Modifier  is  a  Phrase  Denoting  Possession. 

The  hand  of  the  fisher  guides  the  canoe.  The 
dog  is  an  enemy  of  the  cat.  The  skin  of  a  bear  is 
called  a  pelt.  The  hill  is  adorned  by  the  castle  of 
the  knight.  The  strength  of  the  infant  is  not  great. 
Its  place  is  the  lap  of  the  mother. 


EXERCISES. 

1.  Inquire  for  the  modification  with  "  of 
what  "  or  "  of  whom,"  and  answer  in  com- 
plete sentences.  Ex. — The  hand  of  whom 
guides  ths  canoe?  The  hand  of  the  fisher 
guides  the  canoe. 

2.  Change  the  phrase  into  a  possessive, 
and  place  it  before  the  noun.  Ex. — The 
fisher's  hand  guides  the  canoe. 


ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

The  feet  of  what  animals  have  hoofs?  The  toes 
of  what  animals  have  claws?  The  proboscis  of 
what  animal  is  called  a  trunk?  The  bill  of  what  bird 
is  crossed?  The  ears  of  what  animal  are  long? 
The  hide  of  what  animal  is  made  into  leather?  The 
bristles  of  what  animal  are  made  into  brushes?  The 
flesh  of  what  animal  is  roasted?  The  skin  of  what 
animal  is  covered  with  quills?  The  food  of  what 
animal  consists  of  worms? 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Answer  the  above  questions.  Ex. — 
The  foot  of  the  horse  has  a  hoof. 

2.  Change  the  phrase  of  your  answers 
into  possessives,  and  place  before  nouns. 
Ex. — The  horse's  foot  has  a  hoof. 


Key- Words  for  Four  Administrations- 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 
Deaths  of  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry. 
Army  raised  against  France. 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 
Seat  of  Government  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jefferson's  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

England's  "Orders  in  Council." 

French,  "Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees." 

Fulton's  Steamboat. 

Embargo  Act. 

Right  of  Search. 

Stephen  Decatur  at  Tripoli. 

Ohio  Admitted. 

Non-Intercourse  Act. 

Michigan  surrendered  to  the  English. 
Admission  of  Louisiana  and  Indiana. 
"Don't  give  up  the  Ship." 
Invasions  of  Canada. 
September  10,  1813 — Perry's  Victory. 
Old  Tecumseh  and  the  Creeks. 
New  Orleans — Jackson's  Victory. 

Missouri  Compromise. 
Orations  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun. 
"Nation's  Guest"— Lafayette. 
Rise  of  the  Slavery  Question. 
October  24,  1819 — Florida  Cession. 
Erie  Canal  begun. 

These  key-words  will  be  found  to  con- 
stitute a  complete  outline  of  each  admin- 
istration. 

—D.  C.  M.  in  Ed.  News. 
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ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Physiology. 

n. 


The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  pre- 
sent in  a  simple  and  informal  way  the  es- 
sential facts  of  physiology,  and  to  show 
why  alcohol,  especially,  is  harmful  to  the 
body.  We  avoid  the  usual  text-book  method 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  hoping  to  give 


body,  that  every  child  ought  to  know  and 
can  easily  learn.  The  blopd  is  the  direct 
agent  that  furnishes  to  every  part  of  the 
body  what  it  needs  for  growth  and  repair, 
and  that  serves  as  a  system  of  sewerage 
also,  by  which  the  body  is  kept  clean  of 
the  dead  matter  that  would  otherwise  ac- 
cumulate in  it.  See  that  the  children  get 
this  general  notion  of  the  function  of  the 
blood  early. 

But  the  primary  source  of  the  nutriment 
supplied  to  the  blood  is  the  food  and  water 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  air  taken 
into  the  lungs.  Let  us  now  follow  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  food  becomes  blood  a 


*A  diagram  illustrating  the  position  of  the  pancreas  and  its  relation  to  surrounding  parts:  (i)  the  stomach;  (2)  the  pylorus; 
(3)  the  small  intestine;  (4)  the  spleen;  (5)  the  pancreas;  (6)  the  duct  of  the  pancreas;  (7)  the  bile-duct  from  the  liver;  (8)  the 
bile-duct  from  the  gall-bladder;  (9)  the  common  bile-duct,  formed  by  a  union  of  the  two  bile-ducts.  The  common  bile- 
duct  unites  with  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  the  one  duct  thus  formed  opens  into  the  small  intestine  at  10. 

little  further  than  our  last  article  car- 
ried it. 

Remember  that  when  rice  or  potatoes  or 
bread  are  eaten  the  saliva  first  acts  upon 
it  and  digests  part  of  it  by  converting  it 
into  something  that  tastes  sweet.  This 
sweet  substance  is  already  digested  food 
ready  to  go  into  the  blood.  And  some  of 
it  does  go  directly  into  the  blood  before 
it  reaches  the  stomach.  If  lean  meat  or 
eggs  are  eaten,  the  saliva  prepares  them  for 
the  stomach,  but  does  not  digest  them. 
The  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  does  that 
very  largely.    And  some  of  this  prepared 

*This  plate  is  furnished  by  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.,  who  are 
the  publishers  of  "A  Healthy  Body,"  by  Prof.  Stowell. 


such  a  general  survey  of  it  that  the  teacher 
who  has  detached,  unconnected  bits  of 
physiological  knowledge  may  be  able  to 
join  them  into  one  connected  whole.  Many 
things  will  be  presented  incidentally  that  in 
the  books  are  taught  much  more  thorough- 
ly. Our  hope  is  that  we  may  help  the 
teacher  to  such  a  view  of  the  subject  that 
he  will  make  use  of  the  book  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  it. 

Last  month  we  spoke  briefly  of  the  work 
done  by  the  stomach  in  preparing  nutri- 
ment for  the  body.  There  are  many  very 
interesting  and  wonderful  facts  connected 
with  this  process  of  getting  the  food  ready 
to  be  utilized  by  the  different  parts  of  the 
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food  passes  immediately  from  the  stomach 
into  the  little  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach 
and  becomes  blood.  But  the  largest  part 
of  the  food  is  finally  prepared  for  the  blood 
after  it  leaves  the  stomach. 

We  introduce  here  a  very  admirable  pic- 
ture of  the  digestive  organs,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  teacher  study  it  carefully 
before  going  further.  Note  that  the  organ 
called  the  pancreas,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, lies  behind  the  stomach,  but  is  shown 
here  as  though  the  stomach  was  transpar- 
ent. Such  a  picture  as  this  is  easily  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  simplicity  of 
it  adds  very  much  to  its  excellence  as  an 
illustration. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  fat  food  has 
been  eaten.  The  saliva  and  the  gastric 
juice  do  not  have  much  effect  upon  that, 
and  it  goes  into  the  intestine  through  the 
pylorus  without  much  change.  What  is  the 
whole  mass  as  it  leaves  the  stomach  called? 

When  it  enters  the  intestine  it  meets 
with  certain  juices  poured  out  by  the  inner 
coat  of  the  intestine  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  stomach  furnished  the 
gastric  juice. 

Besides,  there  is  a  supply  of  bile  coming 
in  from  the  liver  through  the  duct  (9),  and 
a  supply  of  pancreatic  fluid  coming  in 
from  the  duct  (6),  which  enter  the  intestine 
and  mix  with  the  chime  at  (10)  and  below. 

Now  the  pancreatic  juice  can  digest  meat 
and  eggs  and  brown  bread  quite  as  well  as 
the  gastric  juice.  So  you  see  that  if  the 
stomach  is  sick,  the  pancreas  can  do  its 
work  fairly  well. 

And,  too,  this  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  intestinal  fluids  all  mix  with  the 
fat  and  make  a  mixture  that  is  ready  to 
become  blood. 

So,  also,  the  rice  and  white  bread  and 
corn  bread  and  potatoes  that  the  stomach 
did  nothing  with  are  here  all  converted 
into  that  same  sweet  substance  called 
"grape-sugar,"  such  as  the  saliva  made  out 
of  a  little  of  them  in  the  mouth.  The  in- 
testine, therefore,  is  the  chief  laboratory 
for  preparing  the  food  to  become  blood. 
This  new  compound  or  emulsion  is  called 
chyle,  because  it  is  a  juice,  I  suppose. 

Now,  I  think  we  are  ready  to  see  how 
this  preparation  gets  into  the  blood  vessels, 
so  that  it  can  be  carried  where  it  is  needed. 

The  picture  on  this  page  gives  an  admir- 
able representation  of  this,  and  is  so  simple 
that  the  teacher  can  easily  reproduce  it  on 
the  blackboard. 

Here  we  find  the  nutrition  getting  into 
the  blood  by  two  routes.    That  which  is 


made  out  of  meat,  eggs,  and  brown  bread 
is  absorbed  by  the  little  blood  vessels  in 
the  intestine  which  pass  outward  and  unite 
finally  in  the  vein  (p)  and  carry  it  to  the 
liver.  These  same  blood  vessels  suck  up 
also  the  nutriment  made  out  of  the  starchy 
foods,  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  etc.,  which 
we  found  is  sweet. 

But  that  which  is  made  out  of  the  fat 
and  oils  goes  in  another  direction.  There 


*  I,  intestine:  (1)  villi  with  central  lactcals;  (2)  villi  with 
blood  vessels.  L,  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessels.  G.  lymphatic 
gland.  D,  thoracic  duct.  P,  portal  vein.  L,  liver,  at  the  left 
of  the  figure.    V,  vein.    H,  heart.    A,  right  auricle  of  heart. 

are  other  little  absorbent  vessels,  called 
lacteals,  which  suck  up  this  kind  of  nutri- 
ment but  let  the  other  kind  alone.  They 
unite  into  a  tube  called  the  thoracic  duct 
(d)  which  runs  up  just  in  front  of  the 
spinal  column  to  the  collar  bone  and  pours 
its  nutriment  directly  into  a  vein  that  car- 
ries it  to  the  heart  (h). 

♦  This  plate  is  furnished  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  who  are 
publishers  of  "A  Healthy  liody,"  by  Prof.  Stowell. 
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The  liver  is  a  sort  of  store  house  which 
retains  the  nutriment  that  goes  into  it, 
giving  it  out  and  pouring  it  into  a  vein 
(v)  which  comes  into  the  heart  also;  but 
it  sends  it  out  as  it  is  needed  by  the  body. 
It  retains  the  grape-sugar  longer  than  it 
does  the  other  nutriment  for  some  reason 
that  is  not  known  by  the  writer. 

In  some  simple  way  like  this,  without 
using  any  large  words,  the  children  can  be 
led  to  imagine  that  they  see  all  these 
changes  and  movements  going  on  within 
their  bodies,  and  these  pictures,  if  properly 
used,  will  enable  them  to  form  a  fairly  cor- 
rect conception  of  them.  We  think  we 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  such 
excellent  illustrations  as  those  that  appear 
in  this  number  of  The  Journal. 

(To  be  continued  J 


Division  of  Decimals. 

There  are  different  rules,  that  are  easily 
learned,  for  dividing  one  decimal  by  an- 
other. If  all  that  were  required  of  the 
teacher  were  to  teach  the  pupil  some 
method  of  division  of  decimals,  that  would 
be  easily  done.    The  following  is  one  way: 

Rule:  If  the  divisor  is  a  decimal,  remove 
the  point  to  the  right  far  enough  to  make 
it  an  integer.  Also  remove  the  point  in 
the  dividend  the  same  number  of  places  to 
the  right.  Then  divide  and  point  off  in  the 
quotient  as  many  decimals  as  there  are 
decimal  places  left  in  the  dividend. 

Example:  Divide  .0024  by  .000004. 

Remove  the  decimal  point  in  the  divisor 
six  places  to  the  right,  and  the  result  will 
be  4.  Do  the  same  in  the  dividend  and 
the  result  is  2400.  Divide  2400  by  4  and 
we  have  600  for  the  answer. 

Another  rule:  Cut  off  as  many  decimal 
places  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in 
the  dividend  as  there  are  places  in  the 
divisor.  Then  divide  and  point  off  in  the 
quotient  as  many  places  as  are  left  in  the 
dividend.  example. 


7-3)  15-6 
14  6 


95  (2.15 


109 
73 

365 
365 

Either  one  of  these  rules  is  easily  remem- 
bered, and  always  bring  the  correct  result. 

But  how  to  make  it  clear  to  the  pupils 
that  these  or  any  other  rules  are  neces- 


sarily true,  is  not  so  easy.  This  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  except  with  pupils  that 
have  attained  considerable  power  to  think. 

Take  the  following  example: 

lS-^9S  •*■  7-3-  What  is  the  denominator 
of  the  dividend?  Of  the  divisor?  Now 
recall  the  rule  for  division  of  common 
fractions;  viz.,  Reduce  the  fractions  to  the 
same  denominator  and  then  divide  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numera- 
tor of  the  divisor. 

x5695    73    1569S    73oo  15695 


1000  10  1000  1000  7300 
In  this  case  we  have  made  the  common 
denominator  1000,  and  divided  one  numer- 
ator by  the  other.  But  suppose  we  make 
the  common  denominator  10  instead  of  1000 
then  we  shall  have: 

I56-95     73  *5695 

 -=-  —  =  =2.15. 

10        10  73 

When  we  compare  this  with  our  two 
rules  given  above,  we  discover  that  this  last 
operation  is  the  same  as  those  given  to  il- 
lustrate those  rules.  In  both  those  rules 
the  thing  really  done  is  to  reduce  both 
dividend  and  divisor  to  a  common  denom- 
inator, 10,  and  then  divide  one  numerator 
by  the  other. 

By  some  such  explanation  the  pupil  is 
led  to  see  that  the  first  thing  is  to  reduce 
divisor  and  dividend  to  the  same  denom- 
inator. This  is  done  by  removing  the  point 
as  many  places  to  the  right  in  both  divi- 
dend and  divisor  as  there  are  decimal 
places  in  the  divisor.  That  reduces  both 
dividend  and  divisor  to  the  denominator 
of  the  divisor.  When  fractions  are  of  the 
same  denomination  their  quotient  is  found 
by  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  dividend 
by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor. 

All  the  difficulties  in  division  of  decimals 
arise  from  .having  decimal  places  in  the 
divisor.  When  the  divisor  is  an  integer 
the  division  is  easily  understood  by  all  pu- 
pils. The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  make 
the  divisor  integral. 


Interest  Rules. 

Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of 
teaching  two  or  three  different  methods  of 
computing  interest.  It  is  much  better  to- 
confine  your  efforts  to  teaching  the  six-per- 
cent method  thoroughly  and  to  making  the 
pupils  skillful  in  using  it.  Every  arithmetic 
has  a  sufficiently  clear  explanation  of  this 
method.    The  teacher  who  cannot  learn  it 
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from  his  text-book  could  not  learn  it  from 
his  school  journal,  and  is  too  ignorant  to  be 
permitted  to  attempt  to  teach  school. 

After  the  pupil  has  become  skilled  in  the 
use  of  this  method  as  set  forth  in  the  text- 
book, the  following  "short  cut"  can  be 
taught  to  advantage: 

Since  the  interest  on  Si  for  2  months  is 

1  cent,  the  interest  upon  any  sum  for  2 
months  will  be  as  many  cents  as  there  are 
dollars. 

The  interest  on  $265.15  for  2  months  is 
§2.6515,  therefore. 

I  wish  to  find  the  interest  of  $250.50  for 

2  years,  6  months,  and  15  days  at  8  per  cent. 

SOLUTION. 

$2. 50  =  int.  for  2  mos.  at  6  per  cent. 
(Drop  the  mills  in  the  computation  if  you  wish  to) 
$2.50  x  15X  =  $38.12,  int.  for  2  years,  6 
months,  and  15  days  at  6  per  cent. 
$38.12  -7-  3  =  $12.71,  int.  at  2  per  cent. 
$38.12  -f-  $12.71  =  $50.83,  required  int. 

This  would  appear  on  pupils'  slate  or 
blackboard  as  follows: 
$250.50    2  yrs.,  6  mos.,  15  days.    8  per  ct. 
$2.50 

38.12 
12.71 


$50.83  Ans. 
What  is  the  interest  of  $166  for  1  year, 
10  months,  20  days,  at  7  per  cent? 
$1.66 


1826 

55 

18.81 
3J3 

$21.94  Ans. 


To  County  Superintendents. 

There  is  no  service  that  county  superin- 
tendents can  perform  that  will  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  common  schools  than  to  insist 
upon  a  proper  classification  of  the  country 
schools  and  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  the 
advancement  of  each  pupil  in  each  one  of 
his  studies.  There  is  every  reason  why 
our  country  schools  should  pursue  a  well 
denned  course  of  study.  The  different 
states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  each 
issued  a  course  or  outline  of  work  that  has 
semi-official  authority  and  generally  official 
sanction.    This  outline  is  substantially  the 


same  in  every  state.  Only  one  state  has 
prepared  a  volume  of  suggestions  intended 
to  direct  the  teacher  through  every  stage 
of  his  progress  in  this  course.  That  state 
is  Illinois.  The  suggestions  applicable  to 
the  teachers  of  Illinois  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
in  every  northern  state  having  the  same 
general  system  of  public  schools.  This 
volume  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere  nominal 
expense  by  any  county,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  furnish  each  teacher  with  a  copy. 
It  is  worth  a  hundred  times  its  cost  to  every 
county  for  the  unity  it  puts  into  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  the  aid  it  gives  to  the 
younger  and  poorer  teachers. 

And  it  is  especially  important  that  each 
teacher  be  required  to  leave  a  record  for 
his  successor  and  for  his  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  advancement  of  each  class 
in  the  school,  and  of  all  promotions.  This 
requires  a  modification  of  the  daily  regis- 
ter now  universally  used,  so  that  all  mat- 
ters of  gradation  and  classification  of  pu- 
pils can  be  recorded  in  the  same  book  with 
the  attendance.  With  such  a  record  each 
teacher  has  in  a  single  book  the  history  of 
the  school  attendance  and  progress  of  every 
pupil  in  the  district,  constantly  before  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  impor- 
tant an  aid  to  the  county  schools  as  this 
was  not  universally  adopted  long  ago. 
Such  record  books  are  now  prepared  and 
can  be  purchased  at  the  same  cost  as  others 
that  record  only  the  attendance  or  only 
the  classification  of  the  pupils. 

One  thing  that  has  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  the  schools  in  some  states  has 
been  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  county 
superintendents  that  they  must  wait  for  his 
state  to  move.  The  only  way  to  induce 
the  state  to  move  is  for  the  county  super- 
intendent to  move  his  own  county  on  and 
thus  show  the  benefits  of  a  state  movement. 

These  helps  above  suggested  were,  long 
ago,  found  necessary  in  schools  of  towns 
and  cities,  even  where  the  schools  are  near 
together  and  mutual  intercourse  is  easy. 
How  much  more  valuable  are  they,  then, 
in  the  country  schools  that  are  widely  sep- 
arated and  where  direct  supervision  that 
is  close  and  visits  frequent,  is  impossible. 

The  progress  of  the  country  schools  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  county  superintend- 
ent. And  the  country  school  must  supply 
in  a  large  measure  the  education  of  the 
next  generation.  The  burden  of  respon- 
sibility upon  the  county  superintendent  is 
heavy.  He  cannot  escape  it,  though  he 
may  ignore  it. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


LET  ICHABOD  STUDY  PSYCHOLOGY. 

DR.  EDGAR  DUBS  SHIMER,  UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Delightful  as  the  study  of  pure  psychol- 
ogy, in  itself  and  for  itself  alone,  might 
be,  its  chief  attraction  for  the  teacher  lies 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  helpful  for 
daily  work  in  the  class-room.  There  are, 
however,  successful  teachers  who  have 
freely  expressed  their  honest  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  establishing  any  but  the 
most  vague  and  general,  therefore  unim- 
portant, relations  between  the  science  of 
psychology  and  the  art  of  education. 

To  their  notion  education  is  no  more 
than  an  art.  Not  only  does  it  fall  short 
of  being  a  science,  but  it  is  even  incapable 
of  scientific  formulation,  requiring  merely 
'a  knowledge  of  a  subject  matter  to  be 
taught,  and  such  general  knowledge  of 
mental  action  as  all  possess  in  common, 
together  with  a  certain  "touch  and  go," 
known  by  them  as  "knack,"  born  in  the  in- 
dividual and  spontaneously  developed  ac- 
cording to  emergency.  Let  us  reason  to- 
gether. 

The  most  comprehensive  relations  under 
which  we  know  anything  are  those  of  dif- 
ference and  likeness.  To  get  a  distinct  per- 
cept of  a  thing  we  must  know  not  so  much 
what  it  is  as  simply  that  it  is.  In  other 
words  we  must  first  perceive  that  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  external  to  it, — we  dis- 
tinguish it.  To  get  a  clear  notion,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  see  not  merely 
the  outer  relations,  but  the  inner;  those  of 
the  whole  to  its  parts  or  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  or  of  part  to  part.  We  must,  so 
to  say,  be  able  to  see  through  it. 

It  is  plain  that  we  must  first  consider 
the  place  which  psychology  holds  in  a 
classification  of  sciences  before  we  can 
have  a  distinct  idea  that  it  is  a  portion  of 
human  knowledge  somewhat  systematized 
and  verified.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
present  purposes  to  discuss  the  various 
principles  under  which  the  sciences  have 


been  classified  by  different  thinkers. 

Certain  sciences  are  primary;  they  fol- 
low each  other  in  a  natural  and  logical 
order,  the  one  presupposing  the  other,  at 
least  in  thought,  however  simultaneously 
they  may  develop  in  their  interaction;  they 
contain  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
world,  and  if  perfect  would  discover  every 
secret  of  existence;  they  are  mathematics, 
or  the  science  of  quantity;  physics,  the 
science  of  mass  and  molecular  motion; 
chemistry,  the  science  of  the  composition 
and  reaction  of  elements;  biology,  the 
science  of  vital  organization;  and  psychol- 
ogy, the  science  of  mental  phenomena.  A 
distinct  notion  of  psychology  as  one  of 
these  five  primes  posits  it  as  a  science 
dealing  with  a  special  class  of  phenomena 
not  dealt  with  by  the  others.  It  is  in  this 
sense  entirely  distinct  from  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  or  biology.  Still  it  is 
not  on  a  lower  level,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
theoretical  or  fundamental  sciences  that 
comprise  the  encyclopedia  of  human 
knowledge.  Nor  are  the  physical  sciences 
more  natural,  unless  to  think  is  unnatural. 
From  another  point  of  view  psychology  is 
on  a  higher  level.  It  comprehends  them 
all,  since  the  knowing  of  mathematics,  or 
of  physics,  of  chemistry  or  of  biology,  is 
a  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychology. 
Whether  it  is  an  abstract  or  a  concrete 
science  depends  upon  the  definition  of 
these  terms.  It  is  purely  theoretical.  It 
does  not  pay  any  attention  to  how  the 
mind  ought  to  act,  but  simply  to  how  it 
does  act.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  a  place 
to  psychology  among  the  sciences. 

The  scientific  status  of  education  is,  how- 
ever, questioned.  Forty  years  ago  Laurens 
P.  Hickok,  the  writer  on  psychology,  said 
to  an  eager  young  teacher  who  had  pre- 
sented to  the  doctor  for  inspection  a  small 
English  work  on  the  science  of  education, 
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"Bosh!  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science 
of  education  and  there  never  will  be."  Not 
long  ago  the  distinguished  president  of 
Harvard  publicly  stated  that  it  would  take 
a  bold  man  to  proclaim  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  science  of  education.  Within 
the  past  year  Supt.  Marble  is  said  to  have 
defied  a  large  body  of  educators  before 
him  to  propound  a  single  principle  of  edu- 
cation on  which  they  could  all  agree.  Ob- 
jections may  be  gathered  by  the  score, 
still  no  teacher  should  hesitate  to  state  a 
fact  so  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  that 
education  has  not  found  sufficient  guidance 
in  the  every-day,  unrevised,  empirical 
knowledge  of  its  workers,  but  that  it  has 
sought  for  and  found  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  agencies  employed  and  the  processes 
they  carry  out,  by  having  direct  recourse 
to  the  theoretical  sciences  for  fuller  and 
more  exact  knowledge  in  order  to  supple- 
ment, interpret,  and  even  correct  empirical 
knowledge. 

The  art  of  agriculture  became  scientific 
by  drawing  on  the  theoretical  sciences  of 
chemistry  and  botany.  Any  art  becomes 
a  practical  science  as  soon  as  it  applies 
facts  and  laws  obtained  from  one  or  more 
departments  of  the  theoretical  sciences  to 
some  practical  end  which  rules  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Nav- 
igation, for  example,  selects  from  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  optics,  and  so  forth, 
whatever  is  available  for  guiding  a  ship  on 
sea,  and  forms  a  science  for  that  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
education  as  an  art  began  no  later  than 
other  arts,  and  that  in  common  with  other 
sciences,  theoretical  and  practical,  it  has 
zig-zagged  its  way  from  doing  to  knowing 
or  from  knowing  to  doing.  Was  not  phy- 
sics a  science  before  Newton  found  gravi- 
tation? Was  astronomy  any  less  a  science 
before  the  time  of  Copernicus?  How  long 
is  it  since  chemistry  was  revolutionized 
and  put  on  a  new  basis?  If  facts  altogether 
un-unified  are  merely  so  many  facts,  so 
much  knowledge,  the  moment  they  are  par- 
tially unified  they  become  science.  We  need 
not  wait  until  the  unification  be  completed. 
In  that  event  we  would  have  a  philosophy, 
and  science  would  cease,  having  done  its 
work  and  merged  itself  in  a  finality  which 
is  the  goal  of  every  philosophic  mind. 
What  science  can  claim  for  itself  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  a  complete  unification? 

That  education  is  not  an  exact  science, 
that  there  are  not  many  loose  and  tangled 
ends  to  be  gathered  up  and  gotten  out  of 
snarl,  no  one  denies.    The  simple  affirma- 


tion is  that  so  long  as  there  has  been  an 
ideal  end  in  view,  and  the  means  to  attain 
that  end  have  been  based  on  the  funda- 
mental sciences  on  which  the  whole  of 
sociology  must  rest,  so  long  education  may 
vindicate  its  right  to  a  scientific  existence. 
It  is  the  effort  and  not  absolute  attainment 
that  must  here  be  recognized  as  it  is  else- 
where. No  later  than  in  1842  Comte  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  axiom  regarding  heavenly 
bodies  that,  "we  may  hope  to  determine 
their  forms,  distances,  magnitude,  and 
movements,  but  we  shall  never  by  any 
.means  be  able  to  study  their  chemical 
composition  or  mineralogical  structure." 
Yet  Fraunhofer  had  lived  and  died.  His 
spectrum  lines  were  used  after  this  predic- 
tion by  Stokes,  and  Stewart,  and  Miller  of 
Cambridge,  and  Kirchoff  to  discover  these 
very  impossibilities.  Was  Fraunhofer's 
work  not  entitled  to  be  called  scientific  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  had  not  reached  fruition? 

When  Sambo  was  asked  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  science  and  an  art  he  said 
the  science  was  "de  know  how"  and  the 
art  was  "de  do  how."  It  is  difficult  to  find 
an  objector  to  the  science  of  education  who 
is  not  able  to  regulate  the  "do  how"  of 
others  by  his  own  "know  how."  He  is  as 
full  of  theory,  of  plans,  of  "know  how,"  as 
those  whom  he  attacks,  if  not  more  so. 
Unfortunately  he  hoists  himself  with  his 
own  petard,  since  his  very  effort  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  science  in  education  reveals 
in  him  a  full-fledged  science  of  the  whole 
matter,  however  meagre. 

In  every  practical  science  the  ruling  end 
must  first  be  determined.  So  far,  there- 
fore as  education  is  concerned  we  have  to 
ask:  What  is  the  end  of  education?  This 
question  must  be  answered  by  the  practical 
science  of  ethics,  and  it  leads  directly  to 
another,  the  answer  to  which  is  the  axis  of 
crystallization  in  every  system  of  philos- 
ophy; what  is  the  supreme  end  of  human 
action?  Our  views  of  man's  nature  and 
destiny  may  enter  here  to  complicate  the 
problem.  Notwithstanding  ethical  and  re- 
ligious differences,educators  are  practically 
agreed  that  their  function  lies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  powers  of  the  child 
so  as  to  make  him  able  and  willing  to  lead 
a  healthy,  happy,  useful,  and  upright  life; 
to  make  the  most  of  him.  If  a  potter, 
must  know  something  of  clay;  a  cutler,  of 
steel;  surely  the  teacher  needs  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  agencies  with  which  he  seeks 
his  end,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low 
his  aim  may  be.  The  physical  and  mental 
powers  are  too  intricately  conjoined  to 
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hope  that  mere  empirical  knowledge  will 
serve  to  realize  the  object  in  view.  It  is 
a  historical  fact  that  education  is  to-day 
free  from  many  acknowledged  defects  of 
older  systems  simply  because  of  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  children's 
minds;  because  of  fundamental  knowledge. 

All  practical  sciences  that  aim  at  influ- 
encing thoughts,  feelings,  and  the  will,  are 
based  on  psychology.  Whatever  definition, 
therefore,  may  be  given  to  education,  what- 
ever end  may  be  held  in  view,  some  portion 
of  psychology  is  not  only  applicable,  but 
necessary. 

According  to  Stuart  Mill  and  his  adher- 
ents, education  begins  in  the  cradle  and 
ends  at  the  grave.  Every  influence  is  a 
factor  whether  it  be  consciously  applied  or 
unconsciously,  accidentally  or  purposely. 
Earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky  are  our  teachers. 
When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  asked 
where  a  child's  education  should  begin,  he 
answered,  pointedly,  "With  his  great-great- 
grandfather." Certainly  we  must  recognize 
all  the  factors,  internal  and  external,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  apprehended,  that  com- 
bine to  form  a  composite  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  With  this  sense  of  educa- 
tion, little  need  be  said  to  show  that  if  one 
generation  would  have  another  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  effects  of  a  heredity  and  an 
environment  approximating  perfection,  it 
must  early  know  the  very  arcana  of  nature 
in  every  material  and  mental  direction. 

Such  a  conception  of  education  is  man- 
ifestly too  large  for  our  present  practical 
consideration.  Teachers  are  workers  in 
school-rooms  and  deal  with  masses.  They 
may  safely  consider  education  to  mean 
the  conscious  and  purposive  action  of 
other  human  beings  upon  children.  This 
conscious,  systematic,  and  formal  effort  to 
influence  the  rising  generation  towards  its 
full  development,  comprehends  the  whole 
being, — the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the 
-esthetic,  and  the  moral;  therefore,  under 


this  definition  education  must  base  itself 
on  biology,  and  on  psychology  in  its  spe- 
cial subdivisions  of  logic,  or  the  psychology 
of  knowing,  aesthetics  or  the  psychology  of 
feeling,  and  ethics  or  the  psychology  of 
willing,  if  it  would  successfully  engage  in 
building  up  the  whole  mind  in  a  whole 
body.  As  James  Sully  well  says,  "The 
teacher  must  be  logician,  art-critic,  moral- 
ist, and  legislator."  He  might  have  added, 
doctor  of  medicine.  Indeed,  a  teacher 
ought  to  be  a  perfect  being. 

There  is  a  conception  of  education  which 
discarding  the  physical,  restricts  it  to  the 
production  of  purely  mental  results,  taking 
the  word  mental  in  its  largest  sense.  Still  it 
remains  true  that  there  is  a  close  depend- 
ence upon  a  theoretical  science  which  gives 
an  account  of  mental  phenomena  and 
their  conditions,  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  practical  rules  to  regulate  the  mind. 
This  science  is  psychology. 

There  is  another  conception  of  educa- 
tion which  descends  still  lower.  Instead 
of  the  development  of  all  the  activities,  it 
aims  at  the  mere  information  of  intellect; 
not  even  at  the  formation  of  intellectual 
power.  It  rests  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
processes  by  which  education  gains  its 
end,  at  instruction,  or  the  teaching  of  a  set 
of  facts,  or  of  a  trade.  Even  here  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be 
sooner  and  better  reached  by  one  who  can 
observe  mental  phenomena  critically,  in- 
terpret the  actions  of  pupils,  gauge  their 
mental  grasp,  assign  suitable  lessons,  task 
legitimately  and  not  puzzle,grade  according 
to  capacity  for  work,  and  lay  out  a  course 
of  study  which  shall  be  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  intellectual  development. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  ignore,  or  pre- 
tend to  ignore,  the  study  of  mind  action, 
however  much  he  may  sneer  at  the  meta- 
physical jargon  of  psychological  termin- 
ology. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  A.  M.,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE. 
A  PARENTHESIS. 


Those  who  may  be  interested  in  follow- 
ing this  series  of  papers  should  re-read 
No.  IV.  in  The  Journal  for  July,  and  also 
the  correspondence  from  X.  Y.  A.  on  page 
38  of  the  September  issue.  The  July  num- 
ber is  not  at  hand  as  these  lines  are  written, 
but  the  language  must  have  been  very 


faulty  if  it  conveyed  the  impression  that 
the  writer  would  place  (a);  the  solution  of 
problems,  "  late  in  the  course." 

X.  Y.  A.  says:  "  The  first  work  that  any 
carpenter's  apprentice  ever  does  is  to  solve 
a  problem  (a);  this  problem  may  be  sim- 
ple, like  driving  a  nail,  or  planing  a  board, 
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but  it  is  nevertheless  a  problem."  Let  us 
not  juggle  with  words.  It  is  freely  con- 
ceded that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  any, 
even  the  simplest,  voluntary  act  involves 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  Even  the  act 
of  seeing  the  nail,  to  say  nothing  of  driv- 
ing it,  introduces  the  problem,  "  What  is 
it?"  which  must  be  "solved"  by  going 
through  the  steps  sensation,  perception,  ap- 
perception; and  to  pick  up  the  nail  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  judgment  to  deter- 
mine conditions  of  distance,  direction, 
size,  and  weight.  But  to  put  such  an  in- 
terpretation on  the  word  "  problem "  as 
used  in  the  article  referred  to  above,  is 
merely  a  metaphysical  quibbling  with 
terms. 

That  there  is  a  wide  difference  and  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  work 
to  be  learned  by  the  apprentice,  and  that 
there  are  two  similar  kinds  of  activity  ex- 
ercised by  the  student  in  learning  arith- 
metic, seems  so  evident  that  further  illus- 
tration should  be  unnecessary;  but,  as- 
suming that  X.  Y.  A.  is  sincere  in  his  criti- 
cism, it  is  plain  that  the  illustration  failed 
of  its  purpose  and  needs  to  be  reinforced. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  apprentice's 
course,  he  is  employed  chiefly  (at  first, 
solely)  not  in  "  laying  out "  work,  but  in 
doing  what  was  planned  and  marked  out  by 
another.  He  is  shown  or  told,  either 
orally  or  by  pencil  markings  on  the  tim- 
bers, just  what  to  do — where  to  cut  and 
how  deep,  what  size  and  shape  to  make 
each  mortise,  how  to  push  the  plane, 
which  saw  to  use  for  this  and  that  purpose, 
etc.  The  chief  end  of  the  early  lessons  is 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  several  tools 
and  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  using  them. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  after  having 
gained  some  mechanical  skill,  he  is  re- 
quired to  take  tools  from  the  shop  and 
make,  say  a  gate.  A  problem  must  be 
solved:  the  kind  of  lumber,  into  what 
shapes  and  sizes  to  be  cut,  what  processes 
to  be  performed  upon  it,  what  tools  must 
be  selected,  and  in  what  order  they  may  be 
used  to  best  advantage.  Is  not  the  deter- 
mination of  these  matters  Widely  and  es- 
sentially different  from  the  mechanical 
work  of  making  the  gate?  Here,  as  in 
arithmetic,  the  maximum  of  thought  ac- 
tivity is  required  in  (a),  solving  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  minimum  in  (J>),  using  the  tools; 
and  this  minimum  sinks  to  zero  when  a 
high  degree  of  skill  is  attained  by  mathe- 
matician or  mechanic.  And  let  it  be  noted 
here  that  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
tools  themselves  \{c)  the  analysis  of  pro- 


cesses] is  wholly  irrelevant  to  both  the 
other  lines  of  work  {a)  and  (b). 

Should  (b)  constitute  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  school  training  until  "  late  in  the 
course,  and  then  give  place  to  (a)?  By  no 
means.  If  X.  Y.  A.  will  connect  by  par- 
allel straight  lines  the  figures  above  this 
parallelogram  with  the  points  below  it,  and 
regard  each  subdivision  thus  made  as  rep- 
resenting a  year's  work,  he  will  have  a 
truer  notion  of  the  writer's  thought  con- 
cerning the  relative  importance  of  these 
phases  of  arithmetic  at  the  successive 
stadia  of  the  common  school  course.  If 
the  triangle  (<r)  were  eliminated,  or  moved 
on  further  toward  the  end  of  the  course, 
there  would  still  be  left  all  the  essentials 
with  which  to  develop  sound  reasoners 
and  skillful  calculators: 


123456789 


(a) 



To  appreciate  how  widely  (a),  or  the 
study  of  relations,  differs  from  (b),  or  the 
finding  of  numerical  results,  let  the  reader 
determine  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions  and  resolutely  refrain  from  read- 
ing further  until  he  has  found  the  answer 
to  each: 

1.  A  board  contains  5  square  feet,  and 
is  9  inches  wide.  If  its  length  be  reduced 
by  8  inches,  how  many  square  inches  will 
it  then  contain? 

2.  Two  men  go  deer  hunting,  but  bag  no 
game.  A  returns  home,  and  next  day  B 
buys  a  deer  for  $4  and  ships  it  to  A,  who 
pays  $2  express  on  it.  Then  B  returns 
and  they  divide  the  meat  equally  between 
them,  B  taking  the  hide,  which  is  worth 
$1.50.  Which,  if  either,  owes  the  other, 
and  how  much? 

3.  To  run  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco requires  seven  days.  If  a  train 
start  from  each  terminal  point  each  day  at 
noon,  how  many  trains  will  each  train  pass 
while  making  the  journey? 

Now,  by  introspection,  observe  the  kind 
and  degree  of  mental  effort  required  to 
solve  the  above;  i.  e.,  to  determine  the  true 
relations  of  all  the  conditions  given;  and 
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compare  the  difficulty  of  the  effort  with 
that  of  the  mere  operations  involved,  and 
note  that  the  same  operations  would  have 
been  performed  without  effort  if  called  for 
directly,  as: 

1.  8X9=?    72  is  what  part  of  144?    5—^  =  ? 

2.  4+2=?  }£  of  6=?  %  of  $1.50  =?  $4— 75c 
=  ?    S3. 25  is  how  much  more  than  $3? 

3-  7+6=? 

Which  line  of  work  requires  more  ma- 
turity of  mind?  Which  tends  to  become, 
and  should  become  automatic?  Which 
should  receive  most  attention  in  lower 
grades?  Which  depends  upon  memory? 
When  is  memory  conspicuously  active?  Is 
the  ability  to  reason  stronger  in  upper  or 
lower  grade  pupils?  In  what  part  of  the 
course,  then,  should  (a)  be  made  promi- 
nent? 

X.  Y.  A.  thinks  "  no  child  should  be 
called  upon  to  perform  any  operation  (b) 
which  he  cannot  understand  (V)."  Will  he 
be  so  kind  as  to  explain;  i.  e.,  give  evi- 
dence that  he  understands,  the  following: 
Why  are  5  and  1  six?  Why  do  the  sym- 
bols 82  express  the  number  eighty-two,  and 
not  twenty-eight?     Why  do  3  feet  make  a 


yard?  Why  does  this  figure  (6)  stand  for 
six  and  not  nine?  Why  does  b-o-y  spell 
boy;  and,  when  spelled,  why  is  the  word 
applied  to  the  young  male  of  the  genus 
homo?  The  child  constantly  performs  op- 
erations which  he  does  not  .understand; 
delights  to  perform  them,  and  grows  strong 
mentally  and  physically  by  performing 
them.  In  language,  he  masters  a  vocabu- 
lary of  hundreds  of  words,  holds  them  in 
memory,  and  recalls  them  without  an  ef- 
fort; but  why  a  spade  is  called  a  spade  has 
never  occurred  to  him.  Walking,  whis- 
tling, swimming,  are  mastered  long  before 
the  laws  of  equilibrium,  of  sound,  and  of 
hydrostatics  are  understood.  He  learns 
that  b-o-y  spells  boy;  he  memorizes  the 
fact;  he  uses  this  knowledge  as  a  tool  to 
express  thought.  Let  him  also  learn  that 
eight  times  seven  are  fifty-six;  let  him 
memorize  the  fact;  let  him  use  this  knowl- 
edge as  a  tool  in  computation.  And  un- 
less some  "  seven-by-nine "  pedagogue 
should  ask  him  why  eight  sevens  are  fifty- 
six,  he  will  probably  never  have  occasion 
to  inquire. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SOCIETY. 


Dr.  Francis  E.  Abbott  says,  in  a  recent 
address: 

"  How  to  secure  universal  moral  educa- 
tion, not  at  all  as  a  substitute  for  other 
kinds  of  education,  such  as  physical,  man- 
ual, industrial,  intellectual,  but  rather  as 
the  completion  of  all  other  training  in 
practical  mastery  of  the  art  of  living 
aright,  is  in  truth  the  most  pressing  prac- 
tical question  of  our  time.  The  gravest 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
own  obligation  to  the  child.  What  more 
can  society  do  for  the  individual  than  to 
make  him?  That  is  what  society  does  in 
the  birth  of  every  child.  Yet  what  greater 
wrong  can  society  do  to  the  individual 
than  to  leave  him  only  half  made?  That 
is  what  society  does  when  it  leaves  the  in- 
dividual morally  uneducated.  The  child 
is  born  into  the  right  to  live,  and  society 
recognizes  this  right  by  making  it  murder 
to  kill  him.  But  the  child  is  also  born  into 
the  right  of  being  taught  how  to  live;  and 
society  tramples  on  this  right  in  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cases,  by  leaving  the 
little  ones  to  grow  up  from  the  beginning 


in  ignorance,  misery,  and  crime.  It  is 
every  man's  concern,  it  is  your  concern 
and  my  concern,  that  no  child  shall  be 
thus  heartlessly  and  most  foully  wronged. 
Parents  are,  at  the  bottom,  only  trustees 
for  society  itself;  and,  if  by  reason  of  their 
own  ignorance,  or  misfortune,  or  vice,  they 
are  unable  to  discharge  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions to  their  trusteeship,  then  society  itself 
is  bound  to  discharge  those  sacred  obliga- 
tions, and  defend  both  itself  and  the  child 
from  the  consequences  of  an  immoral  edu- 
cation. These  truths  are  dimly  felt  by 
many,  but  they  are  clearly  seen  by  few; 
and,  perhaps,  all  that  we  can  now  do  in 
the  matter  is  to  utter  them  and  spread 
them  as  widely  as  we  may.  For  universal 
moral  education  can  never  be  realized  in 
the  world,  until  the  world  first  gets  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  own 
obligation  to  the  child — until  it  comes  to 
understand  that  it  is  fundamentally  im- 
moral, unjust,  and  cruel,  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual at  all,  if,  by  leaving  him  morally 
uneducated,  it  leaves  him  only  half  edu- 
cated at  last.  —  The  New  Ideal. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
«o  contribute  to  it    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


1.  Where  do  the  ranges  in  land  survey  terminate? 

2.  Who  were  the  "Barn  Burners"  and  "Wooly 
Heads?"  • 

3.  What  was  the  captain's  name  that  brought  the 
first  negroes  to  Virginia,  in  1619  or  1620?  also  his 
nativity? 

4.  My  lot  contains  135  square  rods,  and  the 
breadth  to  length  is  as  3  to  5.  What  is  the  width 
ot  a  road  which  shall  extend  from  one  corner  half 
round  the  lot  and  occupy  %  of  the  ground? 

—J.  C.  B. 


5.  There  is  coal  now  on  dock,  and  coal  is  running 
in  also;  6  men  can  clear  the  dock  in  1  hour,  but  1 1 
men  can  clear  it  in  20  minutes.  How  long  would 
it  take  4  men? 

6.  A  grocer,  at  one  straight  cut,  took  off  a  seg- 
ment of  a  cheese  which  had  %  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighed  3  pounds.  What  did  the  whole 
cheese  weigh? 

7.  What  constitutes  an  element  of  the  2d  class, 
and  what  is  the  basis  of  that  element? 

8.  What  part  of  speech  is  "as"  in  the  following: 
"Cicero  was  timid,  as  a  soldier." 

9.  In  classifying  sentences  with  respect  to  form, 
is  one  of  the  classes  "Partial  Compound,"  or  is 
there  such  as  a  partial  compound  sentence? 

—H.  D.  F. 


In  a  certain  school  the  teacher  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  lecture  his  pupils  on  physiology  and  the 
laws  of  health.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  disser- 
tations, he  requested  his  pupils  to  write  an  essay  re- 
peating what  he  had  said,  and  a  boy  of  twelve  pro- 
duced the  following: 

"We  breathe  with  our  lungs,  our  kidneys,  and 
our  livers.  If  it  wasn't  for  our  breath  we  would 
die  when  we  slept.  Our  breath  keeps  the  life 
a  going  through  the  nose  when  we  are  asleep.  Boys 
who  stay  in  a  room  all  day  should  not  breathe. 
They  should  wait  until  they  get  out  in  the  fresh  air. 
Boys  in  a  room  make  bad  air  called  carbonicide. 
Carbonicide  is  as  poison  as  mad  dogs.  A  lot  of 
soldiers  were  once  in  a  black  hole  in  Calcutta  and 
carbonicide  got  in  there  and  killed  them.  Girls 
sometimes  ruin  the  breath  with  corsets  that  squeeze 
the  diagram.  A  big  diagram  is  best  for  the  right 
kind  of  breathing." 


It  is  stated  that  a  west  side  Chicago  boy  handed 
the  following  to  his  teacher  as  his  composition  a 
short  time  ago: 

"The  human  body  is  made  up  of  the  head,  the 
tho:a<,  and  the  abdomen.    The  head  contains  the 


brains  when  there  is  any.  The  thorax  contains  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  diagram.  The  abdomen  contains 
the  bowels  of  which  there  are  five — A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 
and  sometimes  W.  and  Y." 

What  was  the  matter  with  these  boys? 


Fowler,  III.,  Sept.,  1890. 

Editor  Journal: 

I  append  answers  to  Queries  in  June  number  of 
The  Journal. 

(1)  Yes,  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 

(2)  No;  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
opposite  the  United  States. 

(3)  At  the  Equator  only. 

(4)  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  it  runs  "up  hill," 
though  its  mouth  is  about  two  miles  farther  from 
the  earth's  center  than  is  its  source,  owing  to  the 
bulging  of  the  earth  toward  the  equator. 

(5)  The  Caspian  Sea  is  84  feet  lower.  Evapora- 
tion is  excessive. 

(7)  If  my  home  is  in  40  degrees  north  latitude,  a 
change  of  16^  degrees  in  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  would  move  the  tropic  north  to  this 
point. 

(8)  Any  hour,  Saturday,  on  reaching  the  Inter- 
national Date  Line,  if  he  sail  west  and  excel  in 
jumping. 

(9)  The  question  is  not  quite  clear.  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  observer  45,  or  the  sun's  apparent  place  of 
rising  45?  The  apparent  rising  is  not  the  same  for 
all  latitudes.  If  the  sun  be  seen  at  6  a.  m.  from  a 
given  point  on  the  Equator,  all  other  points  on  the 
same  meridian  will  see  the  sun  in  the  same  part  of 
the  sky,  whether  due  east  or  23^  degrees  north  of 
east.  North  of  the  Equator  the  sun  may  be  seen 
earlier  than  6  a.  m. ,  and  then  the  rising  will  be 
more  than  23^  degrees  from  a  due  east  line.  (South 
of  the  Equator  the  sun  will  not  be  visible  at  6  a.  m.) 
The  position  of  the  observer  will  determine  the 
angle  of  sunrise  with  a  due  east  line.  At  the  Polar 
Circle  on  June  20  it  will  be  90  degrees.  See? 

(10)  No.  Shortest  near  the  Equator,  the  curva- 
ture being  sharpest  there,  owing  to  the  bulging  out 
of  the  earth  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Longitude 
varies  also. 

(11)  The  earth's  orbit  is  an  ellipse.  A  line  through 
the  sun  to  the  equinoctial  points  divides  the  orbit 
into  two  unequal  parts.  The  earth  traverses  the 
shorter  part  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  longer  in 
spring  and  summer.  Again,  the  earth's  real  mo- 
tion varies,  being  slowest  about  the  aphelion  period 
(July  I);  fastest  in  perihelion  (about  January  I). 
The  difference  in  distance  to  traverse  and  in  the 
earth's  rate  of  motion  combine  to  produce  a  differ- 
ence of  7^  days. 


—3 
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(12)  Let       =  rate  of  increase.    Then  in  i860 
the  population  =  7600  +  7<5  x.     Multiply  this  by 
and  add.    The  population  in  1870  =  7600-)- 


100, 

152  x  + 


76x2 


76X* 


100  '  which  ec'uals  9'96-  ioo  +  152  x  = 
1596.  Clear  of  fractions,  divide  by  76,  and  com- 
plete square:  xz  -J-  200  x  -|-  10000  =  12100.    x  = 

10;  .__=  10  per  cent  =  rate. 

(15)  Almost  all  of  the  Sahara  is  above  sea  level. 
The  small  part  which  might  be  inundated  from  the 
Mediterranean  would  not  greatly  modify  the  clirrrate 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  would  cost  an 
enormous  sum.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce  a 
great  inland  sea,  it  would  modify  the  climate  of  the 
surrounding  countries  and  also  southern  Europe. 

(16)  $2,000,000  X  f  =  $800,000,  mortgage.  $2,- 
000,000  X  5  =  $1,200,000  in  shares.  $800,000  at 
5  per  cent  =  $40,000,  interest  on  mortgage.  $1,- 
200,000  at  4  per  cent  =  $48,000,  dividends  on 
stock.  Net  earnings  =  $40,000  -(-  48,000  =  $88,000. 
$88,000  +•  45  per  cent  =  $i95i555f  >  gross  receipts. 
^I95>555S  *■  52  =  $3,760,672-)-  =  weekly  receipts. 

— Horace  N.  Foltz. 


SOLUTION  OF  NO.  9,  JUNE  ISSUE. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Friend  Brown:  July  29,  1890. 

"The  sun  never  comes  more  than  23^  degrees 
north  of  the  equator.  Why  does  it  rise  north  of 
east,  in  summer,  at  a  place  45  degrees  north?" 

Thirty  years  ago  I  originated  a  similar  question, 
and  my  solution  then  is  good  for  this  question. 

Q. — "Why  will  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  strike 
the  north  side  of  buildings  located  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer?" 

A. — When  the  sun  has  reached  its  most  northern 
point  in  the  ecliptic,  or  its  summer  solstice,  its  per- 
pendicular or  vertical  rays,  if  they  should  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  earth,  would  come  out  at 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  taking  a  southwest  direc- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  The  rays 
which  go  toward  the  North  Pole  must  necessarily 
reach  23^  degrees  beyond  the  North  Pole,  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  consequently  shine  on  the  north 
side  of  all  objects  which  are  north  of  the  Pole  of 
the  Ecliptic.  Therefore,  any  object,  as  a  house, 
which  is  in  latitude  45  degrees,  will  receive  the  di- 
rect ray  of  light  from  the  rising  sun  on  its  north 
side,  in  its  southwest  direction,  and  the  sun  will 
appear  to  rise  in  the  northeast.    Yours,  etc., 

1301  Corcoran  St.  —  Z.  Richards. 


Lyons,  Iowa,  Sept.,  1890. 

Editor  Jourual: 

In  the  September  number  of  The  Journal  the 
question  is  asked  as  to  the  distance  an  imaginary 
point  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  six  feet  in 
diameter  will  travel  in  going  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Paul — 420  miles. 

As  the  point  will  describe  a  cycloid,  and  as  the 
length  of  a  cycloid  is  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
generating  circle,  the  point  will  travel  twenty-four 
feet  while  the  wheel  revolves  once,  and  the  solution 
is  simply 
24 

189496  of  420  mlles  =  534- 224+  miles. 

— H.  E.  Bobbins. 


Bailor  Journal:        Virden,  III.,  Sept.,  1890. 
Here  is  another  answer  to  the  same  problem: 
The  point,  b,  will  describe  a  cycloid  at  each  rev- 
olution of  the  driving-wheel,  which  is  the  genera- 
trix of  the  cycloid.    But  the  entire  arc  of  a  cycloid 
equals  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  generatrix. 
("Olney's  General  Geometry,"  p.  162,  and  "Peck's 
Calculus,"  p.  159.)     Hence  the  point,  b,  travels 
4  X  6  ft.  =  24  ft.  =  z\\r,  of  a  mile  at  every  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel.    'I  he  wheel  will  make 
420  X  5280                      420  X  5280  24 
 a  revolutions.   g          X  -^So 


70  X  24 


534.7  miles. 


3 141 5927      ■'•^  1  -  — L.  w.  Colwell. 

The  same  answer  received  also  from  B.  E.  Cana- 
van,  Tampico,  111. 

*  Rock  Falls,  III.,  Sept.,  1890. 

Editor  Journal: 

I  think  the  analysis  of  Louis  Busick,  p.  28  in  Sep- 
tember number,  is  not  quite  correct;  or  rather  the 
answer  as  there  printed  must,  in  my  judgment,  be 
wrong.  The  last  sentence,  "Therefore,  it  must  be 
cutoff  5  feet8_!^  inches  from  the  larger  end,"  would 
have  been  better  had  it  said  smaller  end.  I  solved 
the  problem  before  seeing  his  solution,  and  almost 
in  the  same  manner,  obtaining  48  68  inches  as  the 
distance  from  the  larger  end,  or  71.32  inches  from 
the  smaller  end,  as  the  point  where  the  board  should 
be  cut.  In  order  to  prove  my  work,  I  solved  the 
problem,  "What  will  be  the  width  of  the  board 
where  sawed?"  using  the  two  lengths  as  above  in 
the  two  equations  as  follows,  which,  it  seems,  must 
be  proof  absolute: 

Let  x  =  width  of  board  where  sawed.  Then, 
16  +  X 

48.68  X  — - —  =  690.-.  x  =  12.34+  inches,  and 
7  +  x 

71.32  X  — ~ — =  690.-.  x  =  12.34+  inches. 

If  the  same  test  is  applied  to  Mr.  Busick's  an- 

„wers  we  shall  have — 
s  1 

7  -r  x 

68.5  X  — ,  =  690  .-.  x  =  13.14  inches,  and 


5i-5  X 


2 

16  +  x 


690.-.  x  =  10.79  inches. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  equations  are 
derived  from  the  principle:  "The  area  of  any  trap- 
ezoid is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  altitude  by  one- 
half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides."    — S.  A.  M. 


AN  INDIAN  PUZZLE. 


Required,  to  make  two  straight  cuts  through  a 
piece  of  paper  of  the  above  shape  (consisting  ol  five 
equal  squares)  so  that  the  three  pieces  of  paper  thus 
produced  may  be  placed  together  so  as  to  form  a 
single  square. 
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The  Normal  School  Problem. 

A  Normal  School  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  a  school  having  for  its  special  func- 
tion the  education  of  teachers.  They  have 
no  definite  idea  of  what  this  education 
consists  or  should  consist.  They  have  faith 
that  those  who  conduct  these  schools  know 
this,  and  that  they  give  it  to  their  students. 
But  the  educational  expert  has  known  for 
years  that  the  normal  schools  are  not  per- 
forming this  function  in  any  eminent  de- 
gree. The  unsolved  problem  is,  "How  can 
the  Normal  School  be  Improved?" 


It  has  become  evident,  after  years  of  ob- 
servation of  the  results  of  certain  schools 
upon  their  graduates,  that  a  long  and  per- 
sistent study  of  "method"  without  a  basis 
of  thorough  and  extensive  scholarship,  is 
not  the  way  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach. 
We  have  little  hope  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
permitted  and  committed  in  the  name 
of  "professional  training"  by  ourself  and 
those  under  our  direction.  Many  a  capable 
soul  has  been  dwarfed  by  mistaking  the 
form  of  method  for  the  substance  of  knowl- 
edge. 

There  is  evidently  something  that  a 
teacher  needs  to  know  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  teaching  art.  This,  we  repeat,  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  created  to  give.  But  the 
condition  precedent  to  the  pupils  receiving 
it  is  that  he  have  scholarship. 

For  some  reason  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  this  country  is  wanting  in  viril- 
ity. The  school  training  is  superficial.  It 
does  not  stir  the  souls  of  children  to  the 
"depths  of  their  being."  They  become  self- 
conscious,  unreal,  and  shallow.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  high  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts have  recently  been  tested  by  a  Boston 
journal  which  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  upon  a  given  subject.  The  essays 
are  said  to  have  revealed  a  state  of  mind 
among  those  graduates  far  from  compli- 
mentary to  their  school  training.  These 
graduates  may  be  fairly  styled  the  product 
of  the  new  regime  that  went  into  operation 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  has  been  the 
period  of  the  method  craze  in  school  teach- 
ing. Before  that  time  the  ideal  teacher 
was  the  man  who  knew.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  the  one  who  knows  how.  Normal 
Schools  have  been  erected  throughout  the 
country  and  the  popular  notion  is  that  their 
function  is  to  teach  "Normal  methods." 
Normal  schools  begin  to  train  crude,  igno- 
rant students  in  "method"  before  they  know 
anything  else.  Thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive scholarship  is  not  insisted  upon.  We 
received  the  other  day  a  copy  of  the  course 
of  study  prepared  by  a  Normal  School 
graduate  in  good  standing,  and  of  sufficient 
success  to  justify  his  employment  as  super- 
intendent of  a  system  of  schools  of  a  good 
sized  town,  who  evidently  did  not  know 
how  to  spell- the  names  of  the  Latin  authors 
which  were  to  be  studied  in  his  high  school. 
This  was  not  because  he  was  not  a  good 
speller,  but  because  he  had  no  familiarity 
with  Latin  authors.  Men  and  women  go 
out  of  these  schools  every  year  disgrace- 
fully ignorant  of  everything  beyond  a  small 
group  of  facts  that  their  brief  study  of  the 
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common  branches  has  enabled  them  to  ac- 
quire. They  have  had  no  time  to  take  a 
peep  at  anything  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  study.  They  have  made  a  three 
year's  study  of  method,  during  which  time 
the  method  of  teaching  every  item  of  knowl- 
edge they  acquired  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  result  is,  these  teachers  are 
top-heavy.  They  have  relatively  a  Urge 
accumulation  of  both  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  with  a  very  small  range  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  Their  training,  for  the 
most  part,  has  not  been  such  as  to  give 
them  the  habits  of  the  scholar,  and  they 
do  not  grow  in  scholarship  as  they  grow 
old.  When  such  people  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth  what  wonder  is 
it  that  high  school  graduates  are  shallow, 
self-conscious,  and  wanting  in  real  earnest- 
ness in  their  treatment  of  a  subject. 

The  Normal  Schools  are  not  to  blame 
for  this  state  of  things  altogether.  They 
have  had  to  supply  a  public  demand,  taking 
students  unprepared  and  graduating  them 
before  they  had  knowledge  enough  to  teach. 
They  would  keep  these  students  six  years 
instead  of  three  if  they  could. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  Normal 
Schools  to  make  a  new  departure.  They 
must  insist  upon  scholarship  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  Then  the  professional 
training  will  not  tend  to  narrow  the  student's 
vision  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  but  will 
give  him  freedom  and  latitude.  A  profes- 
sional training  that  does  not  liberalize,  give 
freedom  in  the  use  of  methods  of  instruction, 
is  harmful  instead  of  helpful  to  any  teacher. 


Shall  Married  Women  Teach  School  ? 

The  Cincinnati  school  board  has  achieved 
an  unenviable  reputation  in  these  later 
years.  It  has  been  controlled  by  a  band 
of  hoodlums  who  neither  feared  God  nor 
regarded  man.  To  say  that  they  were 
boodlers  is  to  accuse  them  of  a  vice  that 
would  be  a  virtue  when  compared  with  the 
other  crimes  with  which  they  have  been 
charged.  It  is  said  that  in  these  late  years 
there  has  been  some  improvement,  and  that 
boodlerism  ranks  now  among  their  lower 
vices.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  there- 
fore, to  the  public,  what  action  such  a 
school  board  may  take  upon  any  subject 
pertaining  to  education.  But  it's  recent 
action  in  declaring  that  married  women 
shall  not  be  employed  as  teachers  brings 
up  an  old  question  that  has  troubled  hon- 
orable school  boards  in  other  cities  for 
many  years. 


The  attitude  of  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  children  must 
change  before  there  will  be  any  adequate 
education  of  the  children  in  this  country. 
Intelligent  people,  and  especially  school 
boards  of  cities,look  upon  the  schools  to-day 
as  an  institution  created  to  give  women  em- 
ployment. The  president  of  the  school 
board  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  cities  of 
Illinois  made  a  public  statement  some  years 
ago  that  the  schools  of  that  city  should  be 
taught  by  the  young  women  of  that  city 
who  had  attended  the  city  high  school,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  school 
board  in  selecting  teachers  to  employ  the 
most  needy.  The  young  ladies  from  the 
poor  families  should  be  first  employed  and 
those  of  the  wealthier  class  must  wait  un- 
til these  more  needy  ones  had  found  a 
place  in  the  schools.  That  policy  has  been 
pursued  for  years,  the  "breeding  in"  pro- 
cess being  followed  in  the  order  above  set 
forth.  No  citizen  of  that  city  has  ever 
been  known  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
enforcement  of  that  rule.  The  public  sen- 
timent is  in  accord  with  the  declaration  of 
the  board  that  the  positions  in  the  schools 
are  for  the  most  needy.  Few  school  boards 
have  been  so  frank  as  this  one  in  their 
public  declarations,  but  most  of  them  have 
acted  upon  the  same  principle.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  children, 
but  the  needs  of  the  would-be-teachers  that 
are  first  considered.  There  is  some  show 
of  demanding  preparation  by  requiring 
that  these  candidates  shall  spend  from  two 
to  four  years  in  the  high  school,  but  the 
real  animus  of  that  requirement  is  to  en- 
courage attendance  at  the  high  school  and 
so  help  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  it  as  a  place  from  which  their  chil- 
dren may  pass  out  into  lucrative  employ- 
ment, and  so  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
educational  prosperity.  This  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  say  but  it  is  the  naked  truth, 
as  everyone  knows  who  has  been  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  our  public  schools.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  that  such  a  view  of  the  duties  of  the 
managers  of  schools  works  a  great  wrong 
to  the  children,  and  has  placed  the  public 
schools  of  America  upon  a  low  plane  in 
the  estimation  of  intelligent  and  discrim- 
inating citizens  and  foreigners.  For  years 
the  visitors  from  the  old  world  have  re- 
turned to  report  that  Europe  had  little  to 
learn  from  the  schools  of  America.  This 
is  all  the  result  of  the  low  state  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  teachers. 
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Now  conies  the  school  board  of  a  great 
city  and  declares  that  maturity  and  experi- 
ence shall  be  still  further  ignored  by  for- 
bidding that  married  women  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  teachers. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are 
married  women  who  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  it  is  also  true  that  many  of 
the  best  teachers  in  America  are  married 
women.  Nearly  every  vocation  in  which 
intelligence  Father  than  muscle  is  the  essen- 
tial requirement,  is  now  open  to  women. 
If  a  married  woman  has  home  duties  so 
onerous  that  she  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  then  she  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed. Neither  ought  an  unmarried  wo- 
man whose  social  duties  are  so  exacting 
that  she  must  devote  her  out  of  school 
hours  until  late  in  the  night  to  discharging 
them.  There  are  quite  as  many  of  the  one 
class  that  are  over-worked  out  of  school 
as  of  the  other.  Does  the  Cincinnati 
school  board  propose  to  pass  a  rule  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  unmarried  wo- 
men, also,  because  some  of  them  have  too 
much  to  do  out  of  school  hours?  Or  is  it 
their  thought  that  the  unmarried  women 
are  in  more  need  of  employment  in  the 
schools  because  they  have  no  husbands? 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  married  wo- 
man who  is  competent  is  a  more  valuable 
teacher  of  children  than  a  young  girl.  What 
the  schools  need  is  maturity  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  teachers.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
child  is  the  best  teacher.  School  teaching 
demands  mature  men  and  women  as  teach- 
ers. The  men  have,  for  the  most  part,  left 
the  business  of  teaching  in  America.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  drive  out  of  the  schools 
a  class  of  the  most  experienced  and  mature 
women  in  them.  Are  the  American  people 
ever  to  rise  to  the  conviction  that  the  chief 
duty  of  the  present  generation  is  to  prop- 
erly educate  the  next  one? 


Compulsory  Laws. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  compul- 
sory laws  are  un-American.  It  is  held 
that  they  are  an  unhealthful  restraint  upon 
personal  liberty  and  the  free  development 
of  individuality.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  we  try  to  discover  how  much  of  truth 
there  is  in  this  conviction. 

The  history  of  the  race  has  established 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  social  being.  There 
is  some  attractive  power  akin,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  gravity  in  the  natural  world,  which 


draws  people  into  union.  The  activity  of 
this  force  in  the  ages  past  has  created  the 
institutions  in  which  we  live.  Every  per- 
son is  born  a  member  of  them. 

The  institutions  of  our  nation  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  common  convictions 
of  the  people.  They  express  that  in  which 
we  are  alike, — are  of  the  same  mind.  The 
institution  is  the  common  self  of  the  peo- 
ple. Each  sees  in  it  a  reflection  of  his  own 
idea.  It  is  himself  in  so  far  as  he  is  one 
with  his  fellow  men.  The  institution,  then, 
is  not  something  alien  to  the  individual, 
but  is  his  larger  or  universal  self.  It  is 
himself  "writ  large."  What  he  is  as  an 
individual  is  that  in  which  he  differs  from 
this  universal  institutional  self.  It  is  what 
he  is  that  is  not  common  to  others.  Con- 
sider the  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  This 
is  the  conviction  common  to  civilized  man. 
In  this  conviction  each  is  one  with  the 
state.  Suppose  one  should  enter  the  state 
who  claimed  that  it  was  his  right  to  steal, 
and  that  it  was  an  infringement  upon  his 
personal  liberty  and  a  checking  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  individuality  to  prevent 
him  from  stealing.  The  state  which  is  the 
common  self  of  the  people  must  say  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  state  and  must  not 
remain  in  it.  Such  an  individual  is  an 
enemy  to  the  common  weal.  Self-protec- 
tion demands  that  he  be  placed  where  his 
individualism  cannot  work  harm  to  other 
individuals. 

Here  we  see  that  the  claim  to  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  and  the  free  develop- 
ment of  individuality  has  some  limits. 
What  determines  these  limits?  They  are 
evidently  determined  by  the  common  con- 
victions of  a  people,  which  are  embodied  in 
their  institutions.  All  admit  that  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal"  is  a  compulsory  law  and  is 
justifiable. 

But  how  is  it  in  respect  to  the  law  "The 
children  in  the  state  must  be  educated?" 
Is  this  an  institutional  requirement?  That 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  the  common 
conviction  of  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion. Do  these  individuals,  as  they  look 
out  upon  their  relations  to  their  fellows, 
see  that  their  own  protection  in  person  and 
property  and  the  common  welfare,  demand 
that  the  children  shall  receive  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  an  education?  Do  they  see, 
also,  that  justice  to  the  child  requires  that 
he  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  living  an  hon- 
est and  self-supporting  life  when  he  has 
become  a  man.  If  this  is  a  common  con- 
viction the  enactment  of  a  law  is  merely 
the  expression  of  it.    If  it  is  not  the  con- 
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vir.tion  of  the  people  then  no  statute  can 
ever  make  it  a  law. 

As  a  people  advance,  their  civilization 
becomes  more  complex  and  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  ideas  come  to  be  held  in 
common.  Institutional  life  takes  on  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  laws  multiply.  It  is 
a  false  notion  that  the  higher  the  civiliza- 
tion the  smaller  will  be  the  number  of 
laws.  Every  common  idea  becomes  a  law 
whether  it  appears  upon  the  statute  books 
or  not. 

The  lower  the  grade  of  civilization,  the 
fewer  the  number  of  common  ideas.  These 
common  ideas  were  first  individual  ideas 
which  experience  has  caused  to  be  gen- 
erally entertained.  The  wider  the  range 
of  individual  experiences  the  greater  the 
number  of  common  ideas  or  laws  that  will 
originate. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  important  truth 
in  the  demand  that  the  individuality  of  the 
person  shall  be  developed.  For  it  is  ap- 
parent that  growth  and  improvement  in 
institutional  life  must  spring  from  a  large 
and  free  experience  of  the  individuals. 
But  when  a  new  idea  like  that  of  compul- 
sory education  has  become  the  common 
conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  intel- 
ligent members  of  a  state,  it  is  unwise  and 
wasteful  that  the  plea  of  personal  liberty 
and  individualism  on  the  part  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious  shall  prevent  this  common 
conviction  from  being  formulated  into  a 
law. 


The  National  Association. 

The  ill-natured  comment  that  has  been 
so  general  since  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  con- 
cerning the  rulings  of  the  president,  and  his 
evident  intention  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the 
convention  to  a  hearing  upon  questions  on 
which  they  differed  from  himself,  indicate 
that  the  feeling  is  wide  spread  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  remove  the  neces- 
sity, if  one  exists,  for  such  unparliamentary 
procedure.  It  is  evident  enough  that  mat- 
ters of  vital  interest  to  the  teachers  of  the 
whole  nation  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  assembly  that  convenes 
at  any  one  of  these  meetings.  This  assem- 
bly is,  by  a  large  majority,  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinage  of  the  place  where  the  meet- 
ing is  held.  It  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  teachers  of  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  one  section 
may  not  be  identical  with  the  interests  of 
all.  For  a  sectional  meeting  to  decide  such 
questions  is  a  hardly  less  unjust  and  arbi- 


trary procedure  than  it  is  for  the  president 
of  the  meeting  to  decide  them.  The  Asso- 
ciation must^adopt  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  take  the  place  of  the  pure 
democracy  that  is  now  its  fundamental 
law,  but  which  fundamental  law  has  been 
violated  at  every  meeting  for  years.  This 
change  can  be  easily  made.  The  essential 
feature  of  it  will  be  that  representatives 
chosen  in  some  way  by  the  different  states 
shall  determine  all  such  matters  as  are  of 
common  interest  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
nation.  This  representative  body  will  con- 
stitute a  board  of  control.  It  will  take  the 
place,  in  many  cases,  of  the  committees 
now  appointed  by  the  president.  For  in- 
stance, the  committee  on  the  nomination 
of  officers  consists  of  a  member  from  each 
state,  and  this  committee  actually  elects 
the  officers.  Let  this  question  and  other 
kindred  ones  be  determined  by  the  body  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  different 
states,  and  let  them  hold  separate  meet- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  Association,  as  these 
committees  now  do.  This  would  not  call 
for  any  change  in  the  present  manner  of 
conducting  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
nor  in  the  membership  of  it.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  all  matters  of  business  and  organ- 
ization be  legislated  upon  by  this  body  of 
accredited  representatives,  of  whom  a  cer- 
tain number  would  be  chosen  from  each 
state;  which  number  would  be  determined 
by  some  law  of  apportionment.  Some 
such  modification  of  the  constitution  as  is 
here  suggested  must  be  made  if  we  shall 
avoid,  in  the  future,  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing between  arbitrary  dictation  by  the 
president  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sectional 
and  probably  unjust  decision  of  the  con- 
vention on  the  other.  The  national  con- 
vention is  not  a  deliberative  body.  The 
size  and  the  mixed  character  of  its  mem- 
bership will  always  make  it  a  body  unfit  to 
enact  laws  for  the  government  of  a  national 
organization.  There  should  be  a  change  at 
once. 


Education  and  Politics. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  state  under- 
takes to  control  and  direct  the  education 
of  the  people,  it  seems  as  if  there  should 
be  no  doubt  about  the  intimate  relation  of 
education  to  politics.  The  state  is,  or 
should  be,  the  embodied  sentiment  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  upright  citizens. 

Educationally,  the  state  should  be  the 
embodied  thought  of  this  class  of  citizens 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  teachers 
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in  a  state  are  citizens,  and  ought  to  be 
among  the  most  intelligent  citizens  on  mat- 
ters of  education.  They  should  be  the 
most  active  of  any  class,  therefore,  in  giv- 
ing direction  to  public  opinion  upon  all 
matters  effecting  public  education.  This 
is  their  special  province. 

On  political  questions  other  than  those 
directly  effecting  education,  it  is  the  com- 
mon judgment  that  it  is  not  wise  for  teach- 
ers to  be  publicly  and  actively  partisan. 
They  are  officers  of  the  state,  but  they  are 
educational  officers  whose  function  is  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  children  of 
all  political  parties.  Whatever  is  needed 
to  defend  or  promote  the  interests  of  this 
education  they  ought  to  advocate.  They 
are  false  to  their  high  office  if  they  do  not 
do  this.  Their  interest  in  tariff  bills  and 
election  bills  is  small  when  compared  with 
their  interest  in  what  concerns  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  policy  of  the  state  in  respect  to  public 
education  is  before  the  people,  it  is  unpa- 
triotic to  the  verge  of  treason  that  the  voice 
and  influence  of  teachers  should  not  be  Ac- 
tive in  helping  to  form  right  public  opinion. 

We  have  a  class  of  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  promote  and  protect  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  politicians,  for  purposes  foreign  to 
any  consideration  of  the  health  of  the 
people,  were  to  propose  an  enactment  that 
would  work  harm  to  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  board  of  health  should  re- 
fuse to  explain  to  the  people  the  evil  effects 
of  such  an  enactment;  suppose  they  should 
say,  "Oh  that  question  has  got  into  politics 
now,  and  we  must  keep  clear  of  it."  Would 
not  everyone  declare  that  board  of  health 
unworthy  of  the  high  office  with  which  it 
had  been  entrusted? 

A  few  years  a'go  the  Republican  party  of 
Illinois  nominated  a  mere  politician  for 
state  superintendent,and  laughed  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  to  scorn  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  they  might  defeat  him  at  the 
polls.  They  did  defeat  him,  and  elected  a 
democrat  who  was  qualified  to  fill  the  of- 
fice. Since  that  time  the  republicans  have 
not  nominated  a  mere  politician  for  state 
superintendent.  But  a  much  more  impor- 
tant question  than  that  is  before  the  peo- 
ple to-day.  The  politicians  of  one  party 
for  purposes  entirely  foreign  to  education 
propose  to  repeal  a  law  that  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  a  large  class 
of  children  than  any  law  that  has  been 
enacted  for  many  years.  The  question  is, 
shall  this  law  be  repealed? 


It  is  within  the  power  of  the  teachers  to 
determine  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  edu- 
cational officers  of  the  state,  to  which  class 
the  teachers  belong,  have  had  a  more  im- 
portant duty  to  discharge.  If  they  shall 
allow  this  law  to  be  repealed  because  the 
"question  has  got  into  politics,"  they  will 
prove  themselves  recreant  to  the  great  trust 
reposed  in  them. 


Culpable  (?)  Silence. 

What  ails  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation? The  most  important  conflict  af- 
fecting the  free  schools  that  has  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  state  is  now  raging 
within  its  borders.  And  yet  one  looks 
in  vain  in  the  September  number  of  that 
periodical  for  any  reference  to  it.  Has  the 
organ  of  public  education  in  Wisconsin  no 
word  of  advice  or  of  warning  to  speak  to 
the  friends  or  the  foes  of  free  schools? 
Has  not  the  man  who  stands  in  the  place 
of  leadership  of  the  educational  thought 
of  the  state  no  thought  upon  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  Bennett  law?  Has  the  Journal 
no  interest  in  school  legislation? 

The  editor  can  hardly  belong  to  the  class 
who  hold  that  educators  must  keep  clear 
of  politics  when  the  main  issue  in  politics 
is  one  of  educational  policy.  We  confess 
that  we  are  puzzled. 


Dr.  Harris's  New  Book. 
It  will  be  a  gratification  to  the  small  but 
increasing  number  of  persons  interested  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  in  this  and  other 
countries,  to  learn  that  Dr.  Harris  has  fin- 
ished his  long  promised  book  on  the  Logic 
of  Hegel. 

The  preface  will  give  sufficient  reasons 
for  this  long  delay.  Dr.  Harris  is  better  able 
than  any  man  in  America  to  make  an  ex- 
position of  Hegel's  philosophy  to  English 
speaking  students.  The  book  will  be  out 
of  press  by  December  15,  and  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  those  who  are  seeking  for  light  on 
this  most  difficult  of  Hegel's  works.  We 
will  make  fuller  mention  of  it  later. 

It  is  one  of  the  series  of  philosophic 
classics,  published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
of  Chicago.  The  publishers  are  doing  a 
great  service  to  "high  thinking"  in  this 
country  by  the  publication  of  this  series  of 
books  at  popular  prices.  Many  persons 
will  get  an  introduction  to  philosophic 
studies  through  these  books  who  would 
never  enter  upon  the  study  of  ponderous 
volumes,  often  printed  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
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In  School  Days. 

(NO.  2.) 

The  school-room  was  under  the  belfry, 

In  the  only  church  in  the  town; 
The  master  was  one  Mister  Sacket, 

Who  for  learning  had  gained  some  renown. 

The  students  were  young  men  and  maidens, 
Who  numbered  scarce  one  score  and  three, 

And  two  the  others  called  children; 
You  may  know  them  as  Elsie  and  me. 

There  were  Watson,  and  Roberts,  and  Holman, 
And  Watrous,  and  Ray,  and  McGee, 

And  the  "ladies"  whose  names  I've  forgotten, 
And  a  class  formed  of  Elsie  and  me. 

We  pondered  the  myst'ries  of  fractions, 

While  they  worked  in  the  Rule  of  the  Three; 
And  Holman,  the  learn'd  and  majestic, 
"Looked  down"  upon  Elsie  and  me. 

But  the  master  was  proud  of  his  "children," 
For  Elsie  was  brilliant  and  strong, 

And  showed  me  the  way  through  the  problems 
When  the  lesson  was  grievously  long. 

She  lived  near  a  mile  from  the  school-room, 

T,  two,  by  the  line  of  the  bee, 
But  around  by  the  home  of  my  class-mate, 

The  distance  was  nearer  to  three. 

We  studied  at  noon-time  together, 

We  wandered  at  will  through  the  church, 

We  read  the  inscriptions  on  tombstones, 
We  sat  and  communed  in  the  porch. 

Each  morn  with  my  books  and  my  basket, 

I  wended  my  way  to  the  school, 
And  found  the  long  way  the  shortest, 

In  spite  of  the  Long-Measure  rule. 

At  eve,  when  the  school  day  was  ended, 
And  we  from  our  tasks  were  set  free, 

It  seemed  very  hard  to  remember 

That  two  miles  were  shorter  than  three. 

We  talked  on  the  way  of  the  weather, 
Of  the  birds,  and  the  violets  meek, 

But  of  that  which  drew  us  together 
Only  eyes  were  suffered  to  speak. 

All  too  soon  those  school  days  were  ended;. 
Too  soon  from  the  master  set  free, 

Where  first  from  the  wonders  of  fractions 
We  advanced  to  the  Rule  of  the  Three. 

Years  have  passed,  and  the  problems  of  being 
Have  supplanted  the  problems  of  school; 

We  have  learned  that  the  myst'ries  of  living 
Are  not  solved  by  'rithmetical  rule. 

The  memory  of  Elsie  still  lingers; 

But  time  has  revealed  unto  me 
That  the  rule  of  Long-Measure  is  valid, 

Though  two  miles  were  farther  than  three. 

— Lenox. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Dana. 

Editor  of  The  Journal: 

Readers  of  The  Journal  who  may  wish 
to  have  a  little  knowledge  of  how  the  mod- 
ern world  of  scientists  and  philosophers 
look  at  the  question  of  psychology  which 
Prof.  Harris  has  been  discussing  in  these 
columns,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  follow- 
ing books.  I  mention  them  partly  because 
they  are  within  the  means  of  any  one,  part- 
ly because  they  put  in  so  simple  a  way 
some  of  the  latest  and  most  fundamental 
conclusions  of  modern  thinking: — In  the 
Humboldt  Library,  the  first  part  (about 
150  pages),  of  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man: 
so  much  good  psychology  was  perhaps 
never  put  in  so  small  a  space;  in  the  same 
library,  costing  but  15  and  30  cents  a  num- 
ber, Kingdon  Clifford's  Essays,  especially 
those  on  the  "Aims  and  Instruments  of 
Scientific  Thought"  and  the  "Conditions  of 
Mental  Development;"  in  the  same  library, 
again,  Prof  Huxley's  "Animal  Automa- 
tism," "Diseases  of  the  Will"  by  Th.  Ribot, 
and  "Mind  and  body"  by  Alexander  Bain. 
To  these  add  Huxley's  "Life  of  Hume,"  to 
be  had  in  Lovell's  Library,  and  you  have 
for  about  $1.50  a  good  handful  of  some  of 
the  soundest  thinking  and  plainest,  pleas- 
antest  reading  that  late  years  have  brought 
to  the  English  reading  world.  The  editor 
will,  I  am  sure,  permit  this  much  of  propa- 
ganda work  to  appear  in  my  note.  It  is  in 
a  measure  called  out  by  Prof.  Harris's  dic- 
tum in  the  August  Journal.  He  there 
says,  "If  any  one  thinks  that  the  labors  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  to  name  a  famous  name, 
are  of  use  to  the  teacher  of  youth,  except 
to  mislead  him  and  his  pupils,  or  that  the 
writings  of  Bains  are  any  better,  I  believe 
that  there  are  very  important  elementary 
lessons  for  him  to  learn  in  psychology." 
This,  being  simply  Prof.  Harris's  belief, 
does  not  well  admit  of  argument.  Your 
readers  know  that  any  such  condemnation 
of  the  whole  modern  school  of  psychology 
is  as  futile  as  it  is  unreasonable.  The 
briefest  examination  will  convince  any  one 
that  among  English  writers  on  psychology 
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of  any  time,  Spencer  and  Bain  stand  eas- 
ily among  the  very  first.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
not  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country  that  there  is  call  for  the  printing 
of  a  commonplace  like  that  last  remark  of 
mine  in  one  of  their  leading  journals. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  word 
"responsible,"  it  may  not  seem  so  strange 
that  I  should  maintain  in  effect  that,  "if 
the  pupil  is  the  cause  of  his  own  acts  then 
he  is  not  responsible  for  them;  but  if  they 
are  caused  by  heredity  or  by  his  environ- 
ment, then  he  is  responsible  for  them."  A 
person  is  responsible  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  an  inanimate  object  is 
responsible.  The  essence  of  this  difference 
lies  in  this,  that  to  the  former  we  ascribe 
intent,  to  the  latter  not.  By  intent  we  mean 
the  conscious  adjustment,  or  the  process 
of  consciously  adjusting,  means  to  ends. 
You  will  notice  at  once  that  the  difference 
alluded  to  between  the  responsibility  of  the 
man  who  hits  you  with  a  stone,  and  the 
stick  that  trips  you,  is  not  a  difference  that 
depends  altogether  upon  the  character  of 
the  agent.  The  stone  may  have  been 
thrown  for  a  very  harmless  purpose,  and 
have  hit  you  without  any  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  thrower.  In  such  a  case  neither  law 
nor  custom  will  hold  responsible  him  who 
threw  it.  The  element  of  intent  was  lack- 
ing as  thoroughly  as  in  the  case  of  the  stick 
which  tripped  you,  or  of  the  dead  branch 
which  fell  on  you  from  a  tree.  Or,  once 
more,  the  person  who  injures  you  may  be 
at  the  time  under  hypnotic  control,  acting 
on  another's  suggestion;  his  own  "self-ac- 
tivity," perhaps  even  on  Mr.  Brown's  view, 
entirely  in  abeyance.  Intent  is  here  want- 
ing and  the  responsibility  attaching  is  of 
the  kind  attaching  to  things  inanimate. 
The  essential  element  in  responsibility, 
then,  is  intent,  the  holding  of  the  mind 
toward,  the  directing  of  the  activity  tow- 
ard, the  moving  of  the  body  toward  a  cer- 
tain thing.  The  end,  the  purpose,  the  ob- 
ject, the  result,  the  thing  desired;  this,  then, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
that  which  we  call  responsibility.  But  if, 
now,  a  boy  does  something  on  the  motion 
of  his  self-activity,  if  he,  in  relation  to  that 
action,  is  a  creative  first  cause;  if  of  that 
action  he  is  the  "conscious  source  and 
creator,"  then,  so  far  as  words  mean  any- 
thing, he  does  not  perform  that  act  with 
any  purpose  in  view.  If  he  does  it  is  because 
he  wishes  to  accomplish  a  certain  thing; 
that  certain  thing  accomplished,  is  the 
thing,  present,  or  ^-presented  if  you  please, 
in  his  mind,  which  is  to  him  the  motive,  or 


the  basis  of  the  motive,  or  the  prerequi- 
site of  the  motive,  for  that  action.  But  if 
he  follows  a  motive,  where  is  the  self-activ- 
ity which  disregards  motives?  or  which 
"creates"  motives?  It  is  unnecessary  for 
anyone  again  to  remind  The  Journal's 
readers,  or  me,  that  a  piece  of  cake  is  not 
a  motive.  I  am  simply  saying  that,  if  a 
boy  steals  a  piece  of  cake,  the  motive  to 
steal  it  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the 
existence  of  the  cake;  that  he  could  not 
have  the  "intent"  to  steal  it  were  it  not 
there;  and  that  were  that  intent  wanting, 
responsibility  could  by  no  means  be 
ascribed  to  him.  Whereas,  if  a  boy,  in  the 
omnipotence  of  his  self-activity,  creates  a 
desire,  and  if,  to  state  in  idle  words  the 
unthinkable,  he  attempts  to  satisfy  this 
self-created  desire,  his  fellows,  or  the  Gods 
themselves,  could  not  speak  of  him  as  re- 
sponsible. To  the  plain  man's  vision  he 
would  seem  to  have  performed  an  action 
in  no  way  adjusted  to  the  world  without 
him.  The  supposition,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
not  admit  of  any  clear  statement.  And 
here,  in  fact,  is  the  strength  of  metaphysics; 
that  we  have  no  way  whatever  of  testing 
the  truth  of  its  propositions.  It  does  not 
lie  in  me  to  deny  the  truth  of  its  dicta. 
Mr.  Brown,  for  instance,  may  have  views 
of  the  determined  absolute  not  granted  to 
me.  But  if  the  way  of  metaphysics  is  the 
way  unto  psychological,  moral,  and  theo- 
logical salvation,  I  do  ask  that  they  who 
know  that  way  put  me  squarely  in  it. 

And  here  comes  something  to  which  I 
do  most  strongly  object,  namely,  the  as- 
sumption that  they  of  the  metaphysics 
have  not  only  the  keener  minds  and  the 
clearer  visions,  but  also  the  loftier  moral 
tone.  If  I  hold,  as  I  do,  that  "whatever  it 
is  that  leads  us  to  seek  for  a  cause  for 
every  event,  in  the  case  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  world,  compels  us  with 
equal  cogency,  to  seek  it  in  that  of  the 
mind:" — if  I  hold  to  this  opinion,  wherein 
am  I  lower  than  he  who  holds  that  "the 
child  is  a  phase  of  the  absolute  self-activ- 
ity, produced  by  the  self-imposed  limita- 
tions of  the  absolute;"  or  lower  than  he 
who  holds  that  "there  is  an  immortal  soul 
in  the  image  of  the  Creator?"  And  where- 
in does  it  appear,  what  Prof.  Harris  says, 
that  "the  religious  standpoint  is  infinitly 
above "  any  other  standpoint  whatever, 
rational,  mechanical,  or  what  not?  What 
is  the  religious  standpoint?  What  is  "ma- 
terial?" What  does  Prof.  Harris  mean 
when  he  speaks  of  a  mechanical  form  of 
being? 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  Mr. 
Brown's  definition  of  "self-activity"  and 
"cause."  I  cannot  discuss  them.  They  are 
beyond  my  sphere  of  thinking.  When  he 
says,  "Things  are  the  determined  phases 
of  this  absolute  self-activity,"  I  confess  it 
frankly  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  in  mind. 

I  would  close  with  a  quotation  well  worth 
study: — "When  stripped  of  the  metaphys- 
ical jargon  in  which  it  is  usually  pro- 
pounded, the  question  of  free  will  becomes 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  Having  laid  the 
dust  which  metaphysicians  have  kicked  up, 
we  find  our  vision  no  longer  obscured. 
From  whatever  standpoint  we  contemplate 
the  doctrine  of  the  lawlessness  of  volition 
we  find  that  its  plausibleness  depends  solely 
upon  tricks  of  language.  The  first  trick 
is  the  personification  of  will  as  an  entity 
distinct  from  all  acts  of  volition;  the  sec- 
ond trick  is  the  ascription  to  this  entity  of 
'freedom,'  a  word  which  is  meaningless  as 
applied  to  the  process  whereby  feeling  ini- 
tiates action;  and  the  third  trick  is  the 
assumption  that  desires  or  motives  are  en- 
tities outside  of  a  person,  so  that  if  his  acts 
of  volition  were  influenced  by  them  he 
would  be  robbed  of  his  freedom.  Anyone, 
however,  who  is  not  misled  by  these  verbal 
quibbles,  and  who  bears  in  mind  that  a 
person,  psychologically  considered,is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  sum  of  his  conscious 
states,  will  perceive  at  once  that  when  the 
desires  or  aversions  determine  the  voli- 
tional acts,  it  is  the  person  himself  who  de- 
termines. We  have  accordingly  seen  that 
since  liberty  of  choice  means  nothing  if  it 
does  not  mean  the  power  to  exert  volition 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  strongest 
group  of  motives;  and  since  all  control 
over  character  is  impossible  unless  desires 
and  volitions  occur  in  a  determinate  order 
of  sequence;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  lawless- 
ness andnotthecausationist  doctrine  which 
is  incompatible  with  liberty  and  destruc- 
tive of  responsibility.  *  *  *  And  this, 
which  is  the  conclusion  of  science,  we  have 
seen  also  to  be  the  conclusion  of  common 
sense.  Whatever  may  be  our  official  theo- 
ries, we  all  practically  ignore  and  discredit 
the  doctrine  that  volition  is  lawless.  What- 
ever voice  of  tradition  we  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  echoing,  we  do  equally  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  day  of  our  self-con- 
scious existence,  act  and  calculate  upon  the 
supposition  that  volition,  alike  in  ourselves 
and  in  others,  follows  invariably  the  strong- 
est motive.  And  upon  this  ineradicable  be- 
lief are  based  all  our  methods  of  govern- 
ment, of  education,  and  of  self -discipline." 

Denver,  Colo.  — John  Cotton  Dana. 


HBIEF  COMMENT. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Dana's  definition  of  re- 
sponsibility, one  might  ask  who  forms  the 
"end,"  the  "purpose?"  Whose  is  the  "in- 
tent?" Who  makes  the  intent?  How  can 
I  be  responsible  if  the  intent  is  not  my 
own?  How  can  I  be  the  cause  of  it,  how 
can  it  be  my  own  if  I  am  not  a  self-active 
being?  Does  not  Mr.  Dana  implicitly  af- 
firm throughout  his  letter,  the  self-activity 
that  he  explicitly  denies?  The  inference 
that  a  self-active  being  is  a  lawless  being, 
which  the  letter  contains,  rests  upon  no 
valid  premises.  Lawlessness  is  not  an  attri- 
bute of  self-activity. —  [Ed. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  White. 

Mt.  Auburn,  I 
Cincinnati  O.,  Sept.  19,  '90.  f 
My  dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  appreciate  the  force  of  one  sentence, 
at  least,  in  your  favor  of  the  nth  inst: 
"School  teaching  is  in  a  bad  way  in  its 
leadership."  This  will  continue,  I  think, 
until  there  is  real  leadership  in  school  ad- 
ministration— a  leadership  in  which  duty 
and  responsibility  are  conjoined.  So  long 
as  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
has  no  legal  status  or  authority,  small  men 
can  do  its  uncertain  work  and  look  out  for 
re-elections! 

I  have  it  in  mind  to  write  for  your  jour- 
nal an  article  on  the  management  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
somewhat  free  interchange  of  views  on  this 
subject.  What  say  you?  The  manner  in 
which  papers  are  discussed  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. These  so-called  "discussions"  are 
often  a  farce,  and  sometimes  they  are  well 
nigh  a  fraud. 

I  do  not  understand  the  point  made  by 
Mr.  Forbes  respecting  the  election  of  offi- 
cers at  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  and  fear  that 
I  have  not  correct  information.  I  was  not 
present  when  his  point  of  order  was  raised, 
but  as  I  understand  the  matter,  when  the 
committee  on  nominations  made  its  re- 
port Mr.  Vaile  moved  to  substitute  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hewett — a  proper  motion, 
which  was  not  seconded.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Dr.  Pickard  to  adopt  the  commit- 
tee's report,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  Association.  This 
motion  prevailed,  with  a  few  negative 
votes.  Whereupon  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot,  and  the  officers  elected  were  duly 
announced. 

What  is  the  defect  in  these  proceedings? 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  elective 
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officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen 
bv  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered."  In  this 
ca;e.  it  was  "otherwise  ordered,"  and  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee and  instruct  the  Secretary  to  cast  the 
ballot  did  not  require  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  Association,  by  a  majority  vote,  can 
determine  the  manner  in  which  its  officers 
shall  be  chosen.  Am  I  not  right?  If  so, 
then  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  election 
should  have  been  ruled  out  of  order.  The 
election  was  in  full  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  and  1  am  surprised  that  Pres. 
Canfield  did  not  take  this  position. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Public- 
School  Journal  is  having  an  intelligent 
support.  It  richly  deserves  a  large  sup- 
port.      Most  truly  yours, 

— E.  E.  White. 


The  Dog-days. 

The  St.  Paul  meeting  and  the  dog-days 
combined  to  give  the  knights  of  the  educa- 
tional quill  therabbies  this  summer.  Judg- 
ing from  the  August  and  September  num- 
bers of  some  of  the  educational  journals, 
the  editors  had  not  recovered  when  they 
prepared  their  editorial  matter.  A  more 
unprofessional  attack  upon  honorable  gen- 
tlemen was  never  made,  than  was  pub- 
lished in  Major  Merwin's  American  Journal 
of  Education  in  August. 

The  Intelligence,  of  September,  proved 
to  be  a  good  second.  The  former  raved, 
the  latter  was  more  rational,  but  not  less 
vicious.  Public  acts  are  public  property. 
An  editor  can  say  what  his  sense  of  fitness 
dictates  about  these.  But  how  an  editor 
can  permit  his  disapproval  of  these  acts  to 
lead  him  to  a  gross  personal  attack  upon 
the  honesty,  and  character  of  such  men 
as  Pres.  Canfield,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  and  Pres. 
Garrett,  is  past  finding  out.  For  the  honor 
of  the  craft,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the 
dog-star. 

The  assault  of  the  Intelligence  upon  Chi- 
cago people  who  have  been  honored  with 
high  offices,  and  have  won  their  way  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  have 
known  them  longest  and  most  intimately, 
makes  one  question  the  wisdom  of  a  free 
press.  Mr.  Nightingale,  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Burt,  as 
member  of  the  school  board,  are  held  up 
to  public  ridicule  and  contempt  by  an  ed- 
ucational journal,  and  what  they  have  done 
to  merit  it  does  not  in  any  degree  appear. 
It  is  apparently  the  personal  estimate  of 


the  editor  only.  Why  these  persons  should 
be  subjected  to  these  attacks  because  they 
have  been  honored,  is  not  plain.  This  the 
Chicago  people  call  independent  journal- 
ism, we  are  told.  We  believe  in  an  inde- 
pendent journalism  that  attacks  the  public 
acts  or  declared  aims  of  public  people  if 
they  seem  to  be  against  the  best  public 
policy.  But  private  and  personal  charac- 
teristics, and  motives,  and  culture,  and 
opinion,  the  editor  has  no  more  right  to 
attack  than  he  has  to  rob  one  of  his  money. 
If  Chicago  likes  that  sort  of  thing  we  sup- 
pose no  one  outside  need  complain.  They 
pay  their  money  and  take  their  choice. 
No  one  seems  to  be  safe  from  personal 
abuse  when  the  impulse  seizes  the  Intelli- 
gence to  abuse  some  one. 

But  for  people  outside  of  Chicago  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
that  sort  of  independent  journalism.  An 
independence  that  is  independent  of  all 
restraint  is  too  independent  for  public  or 
private  weal. 


Supt.  George  Howland's  Report. 

The  35th  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  1888-89,  is  before  us. 
It  is  a  small  volume,and  contains  little  of  in- 
terest to  persons  outside  of  Chicago  except 
by  way  of  comparison  of  statistics.  Mr. 
Howland  has  a  short  summary  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  year's 
work  had  been  an  advance  upon  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Howland's  re- 
ports and  addresses  is  their  humanizing 
tendency.  He  is  ever  keeping  before  the 
teacher  that  the  proper  training  of  a  child 
is  the  "divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves,"  and  that  the  all  powerful 
agency  is  love.  This  persistent  glorifying 
of  the  teacher's  calling  makes  Supt.  How- 
land  a  benediction  to  Chicago.  Some  will 
continue  to  question  the  possibility  of  at- 
taining his  ends  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  his 
methods,  but  the  spirit  he  advocates  is  the 
true  spirit  of  the  teacher,  and  when  it  con- 
trols, it  so  tempers  with  love  the  severity 
sometimes  required,  that  punishment  loses 
all  its  harshness  while  it  gains  much  in  ef- 
fectiveness. 

We  note  that  the  superintendent  still  con- 
tinues to  eulogize  the  cadet  system  of  pre- 
paring teachers.  If  he  could  have  the 
class  of  graduates  from  the  high  school  for 
which  he  asks,  it  may  be  that  cadeting 
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would  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  objections. 
But  to  advocate  it  as  the  best  method  of 
preparipg  teachers,  seems  like  whistling 
to  keep  one's  courage  up.  The  great  pre- 
paration is  scholarship  and  menial  and 
moral  power.  Given  these,  and  a  young 
woman  will  soon  become  a  successful 
teacher  whether  she  cadets  or  not.  But 
these  are,  as  yet,  the  exceptional  candidates 
for  the  position  of  teacher.  And  it  would 
seem  that  even  for  these  it  would  be  better 
to  spend  some  time  in  forming  ideals  of 
results  and  processes  before  entering  upon 
the  •  detail  of  realizing  them.  In  other 
words,  it  is  high  ideals  that  give  value  and 
satisfaction  to  a  teacher's  efforts.  We  ques- 
tion whether  cadetting  is  favorable  to  high 
ideals. 


A  Need  of  Teaching  Patriotism. 

There  is  evidently  a  higher  grade  of  pa- 
triotism attainable  than  that  which  fills  the 
breasts  of  many  American  citizens  at  this 
time.  The  schools  ought  to  do  something 
to  realize  this  in  the  next  generation. 

For  some  years  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
civil  war  have  convened  in  reunions  large 
and  small  to  look  again  into  the  eyes  of 
comrades,  and  take  them  by  the  hand,  and 
revive  the  memories  of  that  stormy  period, 
by  living  over,  in  story  and  in  song,  the 
checkered  experiences  of  the  war.  But  if 
reports  are  true,  the  grand  reunions  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  seem  to 
have  for  one  of  their  chief  objects,  the  de- 
vising of  ways  and  means  for  getting  a 
greater  supply  of  money  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  nation.  There  is  an  annual  cry  for 
"more"  that  goes  up  from  this  convention 
of  patriots,  and  new  schemes  are  devised 
by  which  other  millions  shall  be  added  to 
the  present  millions  that  are  paid  out  yearly 
on  the  pension  account. 

The  American  nation  is  grateful  and 
generous.  No  other  nation  on  earth  has 
ever  given  so  much  cumulative  evidence  of 
its  gratitude  and  generosity.  Every  Amer- 
ican citizen  wishes  to  know  that  every  sol- 
dier of  the  late  war  who  is  in  need,  or 
whose  family  is  in  need,  shall  receive  from 
the  common  treasury  the  full  measure  of 
his  need. 

But  this  persistent  and  ever  recurring 
demand  from  the  soldiers  themselves,  by 
which  they  seem  to  wish  to  sell  and  re-sell 
the  evidence  of  their  patriotism  for  a  price 
is  deeply  humiliating  to  every  true  patriot. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  made  by  the 
patriotic,  self-respecting  soldiers.  We  know 


many  who  look  with  scorn  and  contempt 
unutterable  upon  it.  And  we  know  from 
personal  knowledge  that  some  of  the  loud- 
est pension  shriekers, — who  are  not  .poli- 
ticians,— were  the  sneaks  and  poltroons  of 
the  army. 

These  men  talk  of  the  dangers  and  de- 
privations of  army  life.  They  were  great 
and  the  nation  has  been  and  is  desirous  of 
giving  due  recognition  and  compensation 
for  them.  But  they  do  not  know  of  the 
suffering  and  sense  of  deprivation  of  an- 
other sort  that  thousands  experienced  who 
were  compelled  to  stay  at  home  by  the 
stern  voice  of  duty.  Many  a  man  who 
never  went  into  the  army  would  have  re- 
joiced to  have  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  but  it  was  denied 
him.  But  he  devoted  himself  to  the  army 
and  to  the  cause  in  another  way,  and  his 
efforts  proved  in  the  end  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  the  preservation  of  the  nation  and 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  as  the  efforts  of 
the  soldier.  The  soldiers  were  not  the  only 
patriots  in  America,  nor  were  they  the  only 
sufferers.  Let  us  try  to  rear  a  generation 
that  will  consider  it  an  honor  and  an  un- 
purchasable  glory  to  suffer,  and  even  to 
die  for  their  father-land,  when  it  calls  for 
defense  against  its  assailants.  Cursed  be 
the  nation  that  does  not  protect  and  honor 
her  defenders  in  her  hour  of  need.  And 
beneath  contempt  is  the  man  who  hangs 
about  the  public  treasury,  setting  a  money 
value  upon  his  services  to  his  country  in 
her  hour  of  need. 


Dr.  Allen's  Criticism. 

"The  question  of  justice  is  as  old  as  constitutional 
government,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
question  that  man  has  to  deal  with.  Intimately 
connected  with  this  is  the  disputed  point,  whether 
it  is  right  to  do  wrong  that  right  may  be  done.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  point  is  found  in  the  com- 
ments on  the  ruling  of  Pres.  Canfield,  at  St.  Paul. 
George  P.  Brown  says,  "Parliamentary  law  was  out- 
raged, but  had  the  opposition  been  successful,  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  would  have  ceased 
to  be  national  "  In  other  words  the  end  justified 
the  means.  How  about  "Let  justice  stand  even 
though  the  heavens  fall,"  Mr.  Brown?  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  Mr.  Brown  is  an  ardent  friend  of 
parliamentary  law.  As  such  he  has  denounced  what 
he  has  called  "outrages,"  in  the  Sonlh,  especially 
in  the  recent  election  in  Arkansas,  but  at  St.  Paul 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  and  an  "outrage"  was 
justifiable.  Local  interest  makes  him  look  through 
different  apertures.  When  Mr.  Brown  looks  at  the 
National  Association  he  sees  things  through  one 
hole,  but  when  he  looks  at  Arkansas  he  sees  things 
through  another.  After  all,  it  does  sometimes  seem- 
that  even  the  best  men  are  creatures  of  circum- 
stances." — New  York  School  jfournal. 
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Our  friend,  Dr.  Allen,  is  drawing  upon 
his  imagination  in  charging  Mr.  Brown  with 
any  statements  whatever,  either  public  or 
private,  about  any  election  in  Arkansas. 
He  never  made  any.  He  is  willing  to  leave 
that  matter  to  the  politicians.  He  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  local  interest  he  has  in 
Mr.  Canfield's  ruling  at  St.  Paul.  That 
seems  a  shot  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the 
other. 

But  it  may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  re- 
peat in  this  connection  what  we  have  often 
stated  before,  that  no  constitution  of  any 
state  or  body,  as  it  is  at  first  expressed,  re- 
mains long  the  constitution  of  that  body  as 
it  is  enforced.  A  growing  state  or  organ- 
ization is  constantly  changing  its  funda- 
mental law.  Constitutions  are  not  things 
made  to  order.  They  grow,  and  growth 
means  constant  change.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  during  the  war  and  since 
h^s  become  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington.  It  was 
violated  openly  and  repeatedly  during  the 
civil  war;  that  is,  the  constitution  of  the 
earlier  time.  This  was  done  that  justice 
might  prevail.  President  Lincoln  declared 
by  his  acts,  if  not  by  his  words,  "Let  jus- 
tice stand  even  though  the  constitution 
fall."  Constitutions  are  sometimes  pre- 
served by  violating  them.  This  is  a  para- 
dox that  we  fear  will  startle  the  Doctor,  but 
we  commend  it  to  his  reflection.  It  it  only 
when  a  people  has  attained  its  growth  and 
decay  sets  in,  that  a  constitution  becomes 
a  sacred  and  .unchanging  thing.  Then  it  is 
an  ideal  to  be  cherished  and  preserved  as 
long  as  virtue  enough  remains  in  the  nation 
to  obey  it.  But  a  growing  state  is  constantly 
outgrowing  its  constitution.  We  believe 
these  remarks  will  apply  as  well  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  When  justice  demands  the  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  expressed,  the 
time  has  come  for  changing  that  expression. 


Illinois  Reading  Circles. 

TEACHERS'  CIRCLE. 

The  following  is  the  course  for  the  year 
beginning  September  1,  1890: 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (Page),  $1. 
"Psychology  and  Education"  (Baldwin),  $1.25. 
"Hawthorne  and  His  Friends"  (Selected),  $1.25. 

The  first  book  was  on  the  course  of  the 
past  year.  It  is  continued  at  the  request 
of  teachers  and  superintendents  from  all 
parts  of  the  state. 


The  second  is  put  on  for  the  accommo-, 
dation  of  teachers  who  have  read  in  past 
years  the  books  prescribed  and  now  desire 
a  more  advanced  course.  No  one  is  re- 
quired to  read  both  of  these  books.  Select 
the  one  that  you  prefer. 

The  third  has  been  published  especially 
for  the  members  of  the  Circle.  It  contains 
the  very  best  things  in  American  Litera- 
ture, together  with  suggestions  and  plans 
for  studying  the  same.  It  will  be  an  excel- 
lent book  to  use  in  advanced  classes  in 
reading. 

The  following  extracts  from  two  letters 
received  in  one  mail  will  show  the  feelings 
of  some  teachers  towards  the  Circle: 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle,  although  I  have  to  take  the  course  alone. 
I  shall  read  books  that  I  should  never  have  been 
interested  in  had  it  not  been  for  the  course.  I  in- 
tend, also,  to  introduce  the  Pupils'  Course  into  my 
school." 

"I  greatly  enjoyed  'The  Lights  of  Two  Centu- 
ries,' and  am  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
hours  I  shall  spend  with  'Hawthorne  and  His 
Friends.'  I  think  the  teachers  that  do  not  take  the 
work  lose  a  great  deal,  and  those  who  do  should  be 
grateful  for  kindly  interest  in  their  culture  and  ad- 
vancement." 


PUPILS'  CIRCLE. 

This  Circle  has  been  organized  in  con- 
formity to  the  direction  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  to 
read  good  books;  but  it  is  not  intended 
that  good  work  shall  be  confined  to  the 
schools.  The  Circle  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  and  about  four  thousand  books 
have  been  sold  already.  It  is  probably  a 
safe  estimate  to  say  that  each  book  has 
been  read  by  at  least  three  children.  This 
shows  that  the  Circle  has  had  an  influence 
for  good  on  twelve  thousand  children  of 
the  state. 

For  the  second  year,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  the  following  books  have  been 
adopted: 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

"Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  3,  45  cents. 
"Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,"  45  cents. 

IMTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

"Eggleston's  Primary  U.  S.  History."  65  cents. 
"Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,"  45  cents. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

"Greek  Heroes,"  45  cents. 
"Burroughs  and  Thoreau,"  50  cents. 

The  books  of  the  Advanced  Grade  will 
be  excellent  for  such  classes  in  the  schools 
as  may  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  litera- 
ture by  actually  reading  some  of  the  class- 
ics of  our  language. 
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The  cost  of  the  books  is  the  only  expense 
to  readers.  The  manager  will  send  the 
books,  charges  prepaid,  but  the  money  must 
accompany  the  order  in  all  cases.  Stamps 
will  be  received  for  single  books. 

For  books,  circulars,  and  full  information 
concerning  the  Circle,  address, 

Decatur,  III.     —  E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 


State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
S.  T.  A.  consists  of  Wm.  Jenkins,  of  Men- 
dota,  chairman;  Laura  Hazel,  of  Carroll- 
ton;  and  T.  C.  Clendenen,  of  Cairo. 

They  have  shown  commendable  activity 
in  preparing  the  program  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  subjects  that  will  be  discussed 
this  winter  are  as  follows: 

1.  "The  Relation  of  the  Home  to  the 
School"  (subdivided  into  three  topics). 

2.  "A  Course  of  Science  Study  for  the 
First  Four  Years  of  School  Life." 

3.  "The  Place  and  Purpose  of  Literature 
in  Education"  (subdivided  into  three  top- 
ics). 

4.  "  Religious  Instruction  in  State 
Schools." 

It  is  hoped  that  Bishop  Spalding  will 
consent  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  last  topic.  The  completed  program 
will  be  out  by  November  1. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
December  29  to  31. 

The  usual  reductions  on  railroads  and  at 
hotels  have  been  assured. 

The  program  of  the  General  Association 
will  be  one  of  the  very  best  ever  prepared, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Department 
Meetings  will  be  equally  good.  The  State 
Association  is  better  each  year.  And  so  it 
ought  to  be,  for  there  is  no  class  of  people 
in  the  country  that  are  growing  more  rap- 
idly than  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  No 
teacher  who  is  climbing  can  afford  to  miss 
this  meeting. 


The  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  was  established  in  the  spring 
of  1888  under  an  act  of  congress  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  stations  in  the  several  states 
and  territories,  and  appropriating  $15,000  per  an- 
num for  the  support  of  each. 

Bulletin  No.  10,  Investigations  of  "Milk  Tests," 
and  bulletin  No.  11,  Experiments  With  Wheat, 
have  been  recently  issued  by  this  Station  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  and  these  and  bulletins  here- 
after published  will  be  sent,  free  of  all  charges,  to 
all  persons  in  the  state  actually  engaged  in  farming 
who  will  address  a  request  for  them  to  the 

Experimental  Station, 

Champaign,  Illinois. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Olin,  formerly  of  Manhattan,  Kan., 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  schools  at  Waverly 
in  that  state. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Minard  goes  from  Wellington,  Will 
county,  111.,  to  Maywood,  Cook  county,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools. 

In  DeWitt  county,  Illinois,  J.  B.  Worley  is  the 
candidate  for  county  superintendent  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and  M.  R.  Hughes  on  the  Democratic. 

Miss  Mollie  O'Brien  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Peoria  county  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Emery. 
Miss  O'Brien  is  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 

office. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Smith,  the  popular  representative  of 
the  American  Book  Company,  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Ella  W.  Noble,  of  Chicago,  September  10th.  Mr. 
Smith's  vast  army  of  personal  friends  will  probably 
bury  him  under  an  avalanche  of  congratulations. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  writes  us:  "Your  September 
number  is  'capita!.'    With  such  a  journal  you  must 

soon  reach    thousand  subscribers."  We 

omit  his  number  because  we  have  already  passed 
his  supposed  limit  of  our  ambition.  But  our  cry 
still  is  for  more. 

The  Nebraska  School  Journal  has  sloughed  off 
its  old  skin  and  the  July  number  appears  as  Vol.  I., 
No.  I,  of  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education. 
It  looks  young,  bright,  and  attractive,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  command  the  general  patronage  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  In  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal Mr.  Van  Winkle,  "  May  it  live  long  and 
prosper." 

To  Our  Subscribers  who  took  The  Journal 
last  year. — Did  you  receive  two  copies  of  the  Sep- 
tember number?  If  so,  please  notify  us  of  the  fact, 
stating  at  what  postoffice  you  got  The  Journal 
last  year,  as  we  continue  to  the  old  address  unless 
notified  to  change,  and  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  the  same  person  to  whom  we  are 
sending  The  Journal  at  another  office. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Gray,  late  president  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Normal  School,  Minnesota,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  new  Normal  School  at  Greeley, 
Colorado.  Mr.  Gray  is  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
and  most  persistent  students  in  the  Normal  School 
work.  The  need  of  the  times  is  demanding  such 
men  and  women  in  all  our  Normal  Schools.  The 
time  for  some  radical  changes  in  our  ideas  and 
methods  of  preparing  persons  to  teach  is  at  hand. 
There  must  be  men  in  charge  able  to  see  and  to 
walk  warily. 

"Columbus,  O.,  has  decided  that  hereafter  men 
and  women  in  the  same  grade  shall  receive  the 
same  salary.  The  Cleveland  Leader  endorses  this 
action  with  characteristic  vigor." — Exchange. 

This  looks  well  on  paper  and  sounds  well  when 
spoken,  but  when  one  enterprets  it  to  mean  that 
this  "same  salary"  is  merely  the  salary  for  which 
women  can  be  secured,  and  that  it  means  the  re- 
duction of  men's  pay  to  women's  wages,  instead  of 
the  raising  of  woman's  pay  to  man's  wages,  it  has 
quite  a  different  appearance.  This  is  what  this 
much  extolled  theory  of  "the  same  pay  for  the  same 
work  "  is  coming  to  mean  in  school  teaching  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  driving  out  the  competent 
men  because  they  cannot  afford  to  work  for  women's 
wages. 
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Supt.  L.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
spending  the  summer  vacation  in  Europe  with 
twenty-seven  of  the  Pittsburgh  teachers. 

Supt.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools,  has  been  nominated  by  the  dominant  party 
for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    Ira  G.  Hoitt  is  now  in  the  office. 

Ed.  E.  Rosenberry,  of  Mt.  Sterling  schools,  died 
recently  of  lock-jaw  occasioned  by  a  wound  re- 
ceived while  using  a  hatchet.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed, and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  graduates  of 
the  Normal  University. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Bro.  Merwin,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education?  He  is  one  of 
the  most  genial  of  gentlemen,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  but  from  the  August  number  of  his  paper 
one  would  not  suspect  it.  "  On  what  meat  hath 
this  our  Csesar  fed"  that  he  has  grown  so  pugna- 
cious? He  seems  to  be  particularly  severe  upon 
Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  and  gives  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country  a  tongue-lashing  that  must  have 
painted  his  editorial  office  blue,  for  their  supposed 
servility  to  this  ubiquitous  and  loud  voiced  editorial 
brother.  If  he  had  been  behind  the  scenes  he 
would  have  known  that  his  "Brother  Sheldon" 
had  no  more  to  do  in  determining  the  management 
of  the  Association  in  mattersof  which  he  complains 
than  had  Mr.  Merwin,  or,  to  make  it  smaller  still, 
than  had  the  editor  of  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal. It  is  true  that  the  N.  E.  A.  is  run  by  "a 
ring."  Friend  Merwin  knows  that  it  must  be  so 
run  if  it  shall  do  anything  and  get  anywhere.  This 
particular  ring  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  certainly.  It 
needs  Brother  Merwin  and  some  other  genial  gen- 
tlemen in  it  to  make  it  all  that  it  should  be.  But 
there  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world. 

Our  educational  weeklies  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton are  not  obedient  to  the  apostolic  injunction  to 
"love  one  another."  They  had  been  disputing 
over  the  eminence  of  Eminent  Educator  No.  i, 
for  some  weeks,  when  New  York  gets  in  "  a  left- 
hander on  Boston's  left  optic"  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terview attack  at  St.  Paul  by  the  latter  on  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company — first  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  then  copied  into  the  New  York  School 
Journal.  Now,  we  happen  to  know  that  what  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  the  sayings  of 
men  in  St.  Paul  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  what 
they  actually  said,  but  Boston  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters much  by  his  explanation.  This  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  for  New  York  to  let  slip,  and  he 
hastens  to  warn  the  American  Book  Company  of 
the  dangerous  opposition  of  Boston  to  their  enter- 
prise, probably  expecting  thereby  to  do  harm  to 
Boston's  advertising  patronage  and  improve  his 
own.  All  this  was  the  result  of  a  slight  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  pre-eminence  of  Eminent  Ed- 
ucator No.  1.  "  What  a  great  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth." 

We  trust  that  this  quarrel  will  be  mended,  and 
the  American  Book  Company  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  business,  and  that  the  educational  affairs  of 
that  section  will  soon  resume  their  wonted  course. 
What  would  become  of  the  New  Education  should 
the  School  Journal,  its  foster  parent,  devote  its  en- 
ergy and  valuable  space  to  driving  its  worthy  con- 
temporary into  bankruptcy;  and  who  would  give 
discreet  utterance,  with  due  attention  to  rhetoric, 
to  the  educational  common-place  of  this  active 
changing  period,  if  ihejournal  of  Education  should 
become  bankrupt?  The  country  is  trembling  upon 
the  brink,  and  prays  these  Nestorsof  the  educational 
press  to  become  reconciled. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Wilkenson,  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  High  School  in  Emporia,  Kan. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois,  is  spending  some 
time  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  New  England. 

The  counties  of  Cass,  Mason,  Menard,  and  Taze- 
well held  a  joint  Teachers'  Association  at  Peters- 
burg, 111.,  September,  27. 

Manager  E.  A.  Gastman  writes  us  that  "both 
Reading  Circles  are  booming  in  Illinois."  "  Haw- 
thorn and  His  Friends"  is  the  book  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  Teachers'  Circle.  It  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  it  to  every  teacher. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  of  Boston,  have  pur- 
chased the  entire  list  of  the  publications  of  John  C. 
Buckbee  &  Company,  of  Chicago.  This  gives  to 
that  growing  and  popular  house  a  large  list  of  very 
excellent  books.  Mr.  Foresman  is  their  western 
agent,  and  Mr.  O.  S.  Cook  goes  to  Boston. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Teach- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  Freeport,  October 
17  and  18.  An  excellent  program  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  The 
executive  committee  are  J.  H.  Freeman,  County 
Supt.  Stiver,  Emma  Stratford,  and  O.  T.  Bright; 
with  such  an  executive  committee  a  poor  program 
is  impossible. 

A  Small  Matter. — So  is  a  gnat  or  a  mosquito, 
but  none  the  less  annoying  on  that  account.  Some 
of  our  good  friends  will  persist  in  addressing  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  as  Dr.  We  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  American  citizens 
who  doss  not  possess  any  title  or  degree,  either 
academic,  military,  or  ecclesiastic,  and  he  much 
prefers  to  own  the  clothes  that  he  wears,  though 
plain  and  seedy,  to  appearing  in  public  in  finery 
that  is  not  his  own.  He  believes  in  titles  and  de- 
grees of  all  sorts  that  have  been  earned,  but  has  no 
respect  whatever  for  those  that  have  not  been 
earned.  He  has  never  earned  any.  He,  therefore, 
feels  most  honored  when  called  by  the  name  his 
parents  gave  him. 

"  It  is  reported,  on  what  seems  to  be  good  au- 
thority, that  the  governor  of  Georgia  will  appoint  as 
state  school  commissioner  any  man  whom  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  of  the  state  appears  to  prefer. 
What  a  surprise  it  would  be  to  the  teachers  of  any 
Northern  state  to  have  such  consideration  shown 
them!  The  result  shows  that  as  a  rule  the  govern- 
ors select  men  admirably  qualified  for  the  work,  but 
we  have  known  few  instances  in  which  the  judgment 
or  desire  of  the  teachers  weighed  perceptibly  in  the 
sefection." — Exchange. 

Is  it  not  the  teachers'  fault  if  "such  considera- 
tion "  is  not  shown  them  in  every  state?  The  politi- 
cal ring  of  the  dominant  party  in  Illinois  nominated 
a  mere  politician,  some  years  ago,  for  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
laughed  to  scorn  the  threat  that  if  they  nominated 
him  the  teachers  would  defeat  him.  The  teachers 
did  defeat  him.  Since  that  day  the  teachers  of  the 
state  have  practically  determined  who  shall  be  the 
candidates  and  who  shall  be  elected.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  teachers  of  any  state  to  determine 
all  educational  elections,  legislation,  and  appoint- 
ments to  important  positions.  The  teachers  of 
Illinois  can  determine  whether  our  effective  com- 
pulsory law  shall  remain  in  force  or  be  repealed. 
It  seems  now  as  if  both  teachers  and  people  are  in- 
different to  either  result. 
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Mr.  O.  S.  Cook,  the  efficient  and  popular  repre- 
sentative of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  at  Chicago, 
has  been  called  to  a  position  in  the  home  office  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Robert  Foresman  succeeds  hiin  in  the 
management  of  the  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  James  Henry,  county  superintendent  of  Mor- 
gan county,  Ind.,  has  been  nominated  for  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  republi- 
cans of  that  state.  He  is  a  capable  man,  and  if 
elected,  will  make  an  excellent  state  superintend- 
ent. 

Mr.  Vorhies,  county  superintendent  of  Johnson 
county,  has  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of  Indiana,  by 
the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Vorhies,  if  elected,  will 
maintain  the  high  reputation  that  has  attached  for 
years  to  this  office. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Merrill,  for  many,  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  LaFayette,  Ind.,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  If  Mr.  Merrill  stays  as  long  in  Cedar  Rapids 
as  he  has  in  LaFayette,  he  will  be  a  very  old  man 
before  he  makes  another  change. 

Mr.  James  B.  Shaw  Jr.,  recently  of  LaFayette, 
Ind.,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville, 
111.  Mr.  Shaw  was  one  of  the  rapidly  rising  men 
in  Indiana,  and  we  extend  to  him  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  educational  fraternity  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  William  Jenkins,  of  Mendota,  111.,  is  the  can- 
didate for  county  superintendent  of  LaSalle  county, 
on  the  republican  ticket.  Mr.  Stockdale  is  the 
present  incumbent,  and  will  be  the  democratic  can- 
didate. Mr.  Jenkins  is  very  popular  among  the 
people  of  all  parties  in  the  county,  and  if  any  one 
can  compete  successfully  with  Mr.  Stockdale  on  the 
political  race  track  he  is  that  man.  If  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  wins  the  race  he  may  feel  assured  that  he  can 
hold  the  office  until  he  voluntarily  withdraws  from  it. 

The  Chicago  examination  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ers means  business,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  facts 
atiending  the  last.  There  were  fifteen  applicants 
for  certificates  of  qualifications  as  principals  of 
grammar  schools,  and  none  passed;  twelve  as  prin- 
cipals of  primary  schools,  and  but  two  passed; 
twelve  as  assistants  in  high  schools,  and  but  two 
passed;  438  as  assistants  in  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  and  but  123  passed.  In  all  there  were  522 
applicants,  of  whom  127,  or  less  than  one  in  four, 
passed. 

The  publishers  of  The  Public-School  Journal 
wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  favor  shown 
to  this  magazine  by  the  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  institute  conductors  in  the  different  states  of  tne 
Mississippi  Valley.  Our  subscription  list  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  season,  and  the  kind 
words  that  have  poured  in  from  all  quarters  are  very 
gratifying.  The  editor's  first  and  commanding  pur- 
pose is  to  "lend  a  hand"  in  improving  the  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools,  and  our  second  purpose  is  to 
make  The  Journal  a  "success"  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  It  must  make  money  or  it  cannot 
achieve  its  other  purpose.  The  editor  wishes,  es- 
pecially, to  express  his  thanks  to  his  old  friends  in 
Indiana  for  the  kind  and  generous  recognition  they 
have  made,  and  are  making,  of  his  efforts  to  pub- 
lish a  thoughtful  and  practical  school  journal:  The 
Indiana  School  jfournal  is  one  of  the  best  in  Amer- 
ica, and  if  ours  can  come  to  stand  second  to  that  in 
the  estimation  of  Indiana  teachers  we  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. 


Mr.  R.  McCay,  the  popular  and  efficient  princi- 
pal of  the  Elgin  (111.)  High  school  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  is  now  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  His  many  friends 
regret  to  have  him  leave  Illinois,  but  they  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  promotion  to  a  wider  field  of  use- 
ful ness.  Mr.  McCay  is  one  of  the  younger  men 
who  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  who  will  be 
in  time  our  leaders  out  of  the  present  Egypt  of 
mechanism,  in  school  affairs,  into  the  promised  land 
of  more  rational  theories  and  methods. 

The  School-Master's  Club,  of  Illinois,  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October 
10  and  11,  in  Peoria,  111.  There  will  be  an  import- 
ant meeting  on  Friday  evening,  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  earnestly  invited  to  attend.  State  Supt.  A. 
L.  Draper,  of  New  York,  will  deliver  the  address 
on  Saturday  morning.  Subject:  "  Authority  of  the 
State  Concerning  the  Education  of  the  Children." 
Let  us  have  a  full  meeting  of  the  Club.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Text-book  Legislation  is  one 
of  the  important  topics  for  consideration.  . 

The  Kindergarten. — Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison 
is  at  the  head  of  the  leading  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  school  is 
located  in  Chicago,  and  all  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  her  at  the  Art  Institute  in  that  city. 
To  those  seeking  instruction  in  the  true  kindergar- 
ten theory  and  practice,  we  recommend  this  school. 
The  class  is  already  very  large,  but  there  is  room 
for  more.  And  what  is  more  encouraging  to  those 
who  contemplate  entering  this  field  of  education, 
the  applications  for  Kindergartners  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  at  good  salaries  are  much  more 
numerous  than  are  the  persons  able  to  fill  the 
places.  Miss  Harrison  not  only  provides  the  best  of 
instruction  and  training  in  kindergarten  theory  and 
methods,  but  she  furnishes  opportunities  for  a  broad 
and  generous  culture  in  literature  and  philosophy 
without  extra  charge. 

We  have  recently  received  an  "Outline  of  Town- 
ship Institute  Work  "  in  Indiana  for  the  year  1890- 
1891.  The  committee  who  prepared  this  outline 
consisted  of  County  Supts.  Geo.  W.  Dealand,  of 
Vermilion  county,  chairman;  J.  W.  Cravens,  of 
Monroe  county;  E.  A.  Hutchens,  of  Hamilton 
county;  A.  N.  Crecraft,  of  Franklin  county,  and  G. 
F.  Felts,  of  Allen  county.  The  outline  for  each 
institute  during  the  year  is  given,  which  contains  a 
program  and  specific  and  definite  suggestions  of 
what  may  be  done  in  each  subject  during  the  day. 
It  is  very  complete  and  very  practical,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  large  number  of 
conductors  of  these  institutes  that  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  institute  instruction.  Indiana  provides 
by  law  for  township  institutes  each  month,  which 
all  the  teachers  of  the  township  are  expected  to 
attend,  and  are  paid  for  attending.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  county  superintendent  to  be  present  at  more 
than  one  of  these,  and,  therefore,  the  others  in  the 
county  must  be  conducted  by  some  person  in  the 
township.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  definite  sug- 
gestions like  those  contained  in  this  outline.  It  is 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
we  take  special  pleasure  in  commending  it,  because 
we  saw  so  little  to  commend  in  the  "County  Insti- 
tute Outline"  which  we  noticed  last  month.  In- 
diana is  doing  a  great  work  in  education,  and 
especially  through  the  county  superintendents. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  in  America  that  are  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  in  the  right  direction  than  are  the 
county  superintendents  of  Indiana. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


Our  Army  of  the  Dead. 

By  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  waves  of 

Freedom  roar, 
And  the  breezes  of  the  ocean  chant  a  requiem  to 

the  shore, 

On  the  Nation's  eastern  hill- tops,  where  its  corner- 
stone was  laid, 

On  the  mountains  of  New  England,  where  our  fathers 
toiled  and  prayed, 

Mid  old  Key-stone's  rugged  riches, which  the  miner's 
hand  await, 

Mid  the  never-ceasing  commerce  of  the  busy  Em- 
pire State, 

With  the  country's  love  and  honor  on  each  brave, 

devoted  head, 
Is  a  band  of  noble  heroes — is  our  Army  of  the  Dead. 

On  the  lake  encircled  homestead  of  the  thriving 
Wolverine, 

On  the  beauteous  Western  prairies,  with  their  car- 
peting of  green, 

By  the  sweeping  Mississippi,  long  our  country's 
pride  and  boast, 

On  the  rugged  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  wierd 
Pacific  coast, 

In  the  listless,  sunny  Southland,  with  its  blossoms 

and  its  vines, 
On  the  bracing  Northern  hill-tops,  and  amid  their 

murmuring  pines, 
Over  all  our  happy  country— over  all  our  Nation 

spread, 

Is  a  band  of  noble  heroes — is  our  Army  of  the  Dead. 

Not  with  musket,  and  with  saber,  and  with  glad 

heart  beating  fast; 
Not  with  cannon  that  had  thundered  till  the  bloody 

war  was  past; 
Not  with  voices  that  are  shouting  with  the  vim  of 

victory's  note; 
Not  with  armor  gaily  glistening,  and  with  flags  that 

proudly  float; 
Not  with  air  of  martial  vigor,  nor  with  steady 

soldier  tramp, 
Come  they  grandly  marching  to  us — for  the  boys  are 

all  in  camp. 

With  forgetfulness  upon  it — each  within  his  earthy 
bed, 

Waiting  for  his  marching  orders — is  our  Army  of 
the  dead. 

Fast  asleep  the  boys  are  lying,  in  their  low  and 
narrow  tents, 

And  no  battle-cry  can  wake  them,  and  no  orders 

call  them  hence; 
And  the  yearnings  of  the  mother,  and  the  anguish 

of  the  wife, 

Can  not  with  their  magic  presence  call  the  soldier 
back  to  life; 

And  the  brother's  manly  sorrow,  and  the  father's 

mournful  pride, 
Can  not  give  back  to  his  country  him  who  for  his 

country  died. 
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They  who  for  the  trembling  Nation  in  its  hour  of 
trial  bled, 

Lie,  in  these  its  years  of  triumph,  with  our  Army  of 
the  Dead. 

When  the  .years  of  Earth  are  over,  and  the  cares  of 

Earth  are  done, 
When  the  reign  of  Time  is  ended,  and  Eternity 

begun, 

When  the  thunders  of  Omniscience  on  our  wakened 
senses  roll, 

And  the  sky  above  shall  wither,  and  be  gathered 
like  a  scroll; 

When,  among  the  lofty  mountains,  and  across  the 
mighty  sea, 

The  sublime  celestial  bugler  shall  ring  out  the 
reveille, 

Then  shall  march  with  brightest  laurels,  and  with 

proud,  victorious  tread, 
To  their  station  up  in  heaven,  our  Grand  Army  of 

the  Dead!  — Carlton. 


The  Blue  and  The  Gray. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These,  in  the  robings  of  glory; 

Those,  in  the  gloom  of  defeat; 
All,  with  the  battle- blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray.  * 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours, 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue; 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 
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So,  when  the  summer  calleth, 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done; 
In  the  storm  of  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue; 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever, 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead, — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day: 
Love  and  tears,  for  the  Blue; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

— Francis  Miles  Finch. 
(Written  in  1867,  when  the  women  of  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
strewed  flowers  impartially  on  the  graves  of  Confederate  and 
Federal  soldiers.) 


The  Corn-Song. 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest -fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers, 
Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 

While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  drop  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Beneath  the  sun  of  Ma,y, 
And  frighten  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest-time  has  come, 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 

Apollo  showered  of  old, 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board; 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk, 
By  homespun  beauty  poured! 


Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth, 
And  bless  our  farmer  girls. 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain, 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
The  blessing  of  our  hardy  grain, 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn! 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit, 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly: 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn, 

Send  up  our  praise  to  God! 

—  Whit  tier. 


Seven  Times  One. 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over — 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old — so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done. 
The  lambs  play  always — they  know  no  better — 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon!  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low; 
You  were  bright,  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing; 
You're  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon, have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow; 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
O  brave  marshmary  buds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold! 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 

0  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it — 
I  will  not  steal  it  away; 

1  am  old!  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet — 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

— Ingelow. 


A  Gem. 

Conversation  is  but  carving. 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest 
Than  he's  able  to  digest; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time; 
Give  to  all  but  just  enough, 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuft. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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The  Magazines. 

The  Century. — California  topics  occupy  consider- 
able space  in  the  September  Century.  Com- 
mander C.  F.  Goodrich  has  a  description  of  our 
"New  Naval  Guns."  Mr.  Jefferson's  autobiog- 
raphy deals  with  incidents  of  his  life  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Prof.  Chas.  W.  Shields  has 
a  paper  on  "The  Social  Problem  of  Church  and 
Unity." 

Atlantic  Monthly. — Some  of  the  striking  papers 
of  the  October  number  are  a  consideration  of  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen's  life  abroad  and  his  later  dramas,  Mr. 
Fiske's  "Benedict  Arnold's  Treason,"  Mr.  J.  K. 
Paulding's  "A  Wandering  Scholar  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century," — Johannes Butzbach, — Mr.  McCraekan's 
account  of  Altdorf  and  the  open-air  legislative  as- 
semblies which  take  place  there,  and  Prof.  Royce's 
paper  on  General  Freemont.  Miss  Jewett's  Maine 
sketch,  "By  the  Morning  Boat,"  and  a  poem  by 
Miss  Thomas  on  Sleep  should  be  especially  remem- 
bered. The  usual  Contributors'  Club,  and  several 
critical  articles,  one  of  which  is  a  review  of  Jules 
Breton's  "La  Vie  d'un  Artiste,"  complete  the  issue. 

Harpers. — Theodore  Child's  series  of  papers  on 
South  America,  now  being  published  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  is  attracting  wide  attention  not  only  on 
account  of  the  freshness  and  timeliness  of  the 
articles,  but  also  because  of  the  valuable  character 
of  the  information  which  they  contain,  and  the  evi- 
dent good  judgment  which  controlled  the  writer 
while  making  and  recording  his  observations.  The 
second  article,  which  appears  in  the  magazine  for 
October,  is  entitled  "  Agricultural  Chili."  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  agricultural 
provinces  of  that  country,  describes  the  Chilians' 
methods  of  farming,  irrigation,  wine  culture,  etc., 
and  states  some  interesting  facts  regarding  immi- 
gration, labor,  and  wages.  The  description  of  some 
of  the  growing  cities  and  towns,  and  Mr.  Child's 
account  of  railway  traveling  in  that  region,  will  be 
read  with  surprise  by  many  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  South  American  states  as  coun- 
tries but  little  better  than  half-civilized.  The  article 
is  very  fully  illustrated  from  drawings  by  T.  de 
Thulstrup,  W.  P.  Snyker,  W.  Hamilton  Gibson, 
W.  A.  Rogers,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, George  de  F.  Brash,  and  T.  V.  Chominski. 


Book  Reviews. 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic.  By  Emerson  E. 
White,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
This  is  a  new  book  prepared  by  the  author  of  the 
popular  series  known  as  White's  Arithmetics.  It  is 
designed  as  a  three-year's  course  for  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th-year  grades.  It  contains  168  pages,  which  are 
loo  less  than  are  found  in  the  "  Elementary  Arith- 
metic "  of  the  old  course.  That  is,  the  new  two- 
book  series  contains  100  pages  less  than  the  old  one, 
whether  this  reduction  of  matter  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  merit  or  not  may  be  questioned.  There  is  a 
growing  sentiment  that  more  skill  and  less  science 
should  be  the  object  sought  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  the  elementary  grades.  This  greater  skill 
demands  a  greater  number  of  exercises.  Persistent 
practice  is  necessary  to  automatic  action.  Shall 
the  text-book  contain  these  exercises  or  shall  it  be 
left  to  the  teachers  to  prepare  them,  and  shall  the 
pupil  continue  to  use  the  blackboard  in  lieu  of  a 
book?    It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  pupils  should  be 


relieved  of  much  of  the  reading  from  the  black- 
board now  required  of  them.  ) 

The  matter  in  this  little  book  is  admirable  and 
admirably  arranged.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts 
to  correspond  to  the  three  grades  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

The  first  part  deals  with  small  numbers  and  all 
the  fundamental  operations.  It  is  noticeable  that 
no  fractions  are  used  in  this  part.  The  pupil  deals 
altogether  with  integers.  Here,  again,  is  a  question 
of  method.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
are  the  author's  reasons  for  making  no  use  of  frac- 
tions in  either  the  first  or  the  second  part.  We  note 
that  very  little  attempt  is  made  to  do  more  than 
teach  the  processes.  The  why  of  the  processes  is 
but  little  regarded,  and  yet  the  process  is  so  pre- 
sented as  to  suggest  the  reason  for  it  whenever  the 
child  has  grown  to  the  ability  to  think  it. 

The  third  part  contains  the  subjects  of  fractions, 
decimals,  United  States  money,  mensuration,  per- 
centage, and  interest.  The  evident  purpose  is  to 
equip  the  child  who  leaves  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  5  th  year  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  arith- 
metical processes  necessary  to  business. 

The  volume  shows  that  the  author  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  needs  of  children  in 
the  grades  for  which  the  book  is  prepared. 


Civil  Government  of  the  United  States; 

with  Some  Reference  to  its  Origins.  By 

John  Fiske.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  scarcely  250  pages,  when 
the  review  questions  and  the  different  appendices 
are  omitted.  Including  these,  it  contains  360  pages. 
The  method  of  study  is  historical.  The  author  be- 
gins with  the  beginnings  of  government  in  this 
country,  or  rather  in  New  England,  and  follows  its 
growth  into  the  town,  the  city,  the  country,  the 
state,  and  the  nation.  About  one-half  of  the  text 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  local  government  of 
town,  county,  and  city.  Following  this  is  a  history 
of  the  colonial  form  of  government  and  of  its  tran- 
sition into  the  state;  and  then  follows  a  compara- 
tively brief  narrative  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  national  government.  The  name  of  the  author 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  book  is  able  and 
well  written.  It  is  both,  and  it  follows  so  natural 
and  evidently  correct  a  method  of  study  that  from 
this  time  forward  books  on  civil  government,  will, 
probably,  be  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  this  one. 

The  informal  and  admirable  style  in  which  the 
subject  is  presented,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  performed  a  valuable  service  to  the 
teaching  of  civics  to  the  young  people  of  America, 
and  the  style  in  which  the  publishers  have  brought 
the  book  out  is  worthy  of  the  excellence  of  its  con- 
tents. 


Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers  of  the 
•  Public  Schools.  By  George  Howland.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  International  Education 
Series,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  It  is  a  book  on 
the  practice  of  teaching,  as  its  title  indicates.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  ten  essays  on:  (1)  Moral  Train- 
ing, (2)  Character  of  Teacher,  (3)  Memory,  (4) 
Methodsof  Growth,  (5)  Scholarship,  (6)  The  Teach- 
er's Demeanor,  (7)  Character  Building,  (8)  The 
Recitation,  (9)  The  School  Principal,  (10)  The 
School  Superintendent.  The  volume  is  of  great 
value  as  a  stimulator  of  high  ideals.  Mr.  Howland 
is  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and  his  interest — which 
verges  upon  anxiety — in  making  the  school  life 
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of  the  children  as  joyous  and  happy  as  the 
serious  business  of  school  permits,  has  filled  these 
pages  with  sweetness  as  well  as  light.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  book  is  written  is  admirable.  It  is  an 
inspiring,  rather  than  a  didactic  book.  The  reader 
is  lifted  upon  a  higher  plain  and  is  impelled  to  work 
for  nobler  aims. 

Mr.  Howland  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and 
this  has  enabled  him  to  employ  a  style  fitting  the 
high  purposes  for  which  these  essays  were  written. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  education  in  Chicago  that  a 
man  of  culture  and  scholarship,  and  of  high  ideals 
in  which  he  firmly  believes,  and  which  he  persists 
in  trying  to  make  prevail,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  of  that  seething  Brocken.  How  infinitely 
superior  is  the  influence  of  such  a  man  to  that  of 
the  martinet. 

Those  who  read  this  book  cannot  help  but  catch 
his  spirit  in  some  degree.  He  may  treat  some  new 
and  growing  ideas  in  education  a  little  roughly,  but 
on  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  essays  is  progressive 
and  sound. 


A  Primer  of  Pedagogy.  By  Daniel  Putnam, 
Teacherof  Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Published  by  H.  R.  Pattengill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  108  pages,  bound  in  flexible 
cloth  and  costs  25c.  It  is  an  epitome  of  psychology 
and  of  its  application  to  the  teaching  process.  The 
psychology  is  of  the  artificial  sort,  but  it  is  well 
stated.  For  instance,  it  follows  the  prevalent  notion 
that  if  the  knowledge  one  has  is  of  the  acts  of  the 
soul,  that  is  consciousness;  if  his  knowledge  is  of  an 
object  of  sense,  that  is  perception;  and  if  his  knowl- 
edge is  of  space  or  time,  that  is  intuition,  and  soon 
after  this  fashion  through  the  psychological  study. 
We  confess  our  inability  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  knowledge  (?)  in  teaching  or  in  any  other  vo- 
cation. This  beginning  to  fence  the  activities  of 
the  mind  off  into  little  fields  and  to  put  each  activ- 
ity into  its  special  apartment  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  valuable  use  of  time  and  energy. 

But  when  the  author  enters  upon  the  work  of  di- 
recting the  teachers  how  to  proceed  in  teaching 
children,  he  gives  some  very  helpful  suggestions  to 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  author  very  properly  affirms  that  knowledge 
is  not  something  external  to  the  mind  that  can  be 
imparted  to  it,  but  that  the  mission  of  the  teacher 
is  to  supply  the  environment  that  will  tend  most 
strongly  to  stimulate  the  mental  activity  desired. 

He  holds  that  there  are  three  well  marked  periods 
in  the  growth  of  a  child's  mind.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  it  gathers  ideas  of  things  by  the  exercise  of 
the  senses;  in  the  second,  the  child  builds  up  an 
imaginary  world  stretching  out  beyond  the  experi- 
ence of  sense;  in  the  third,  it  traces  the  relations  in 
things  and  infers  relations  not  previously  seen. 

Motive  is  defined  as  "  Anything  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  desire ."  The  treatment  of  this 
important  subject  leaves  the  impressson  that  a  mo- 
tive is  some  external  thing  existing  independently 
of  the  mind  affected  by  it.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
those  people  who  claim  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  freedom.  The  thing  that  attacks  the  mind  with 
greatest  force  will  carry  it  away  captive.  And  they 
are  right  if  motive  is  not  a  thing  of  one's  own  crea- 
tion. 

This  little  book  is  attractive  in  appearance  and 
will  be  thought  helpful  by  many.  But  It  seems  as 
if  one  could  easily  drive  a  coach  and  four  through 
the  logic  of  it.  But  it  may  not  be  the  less  helpful 
on  that  account. 


Books  Received. 

Deutsche  Literaturgeschschte.  By  Carla  Wencke- 
bach.   Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Stepping- Stones  to  Reading.  A  First  Reader  by 
Anna  B.  Badlam.    Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 

Co. 

Pestalozzi;  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Roger 
Guimps.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 

York. 

Money.  Speech  of  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  on  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silrer,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  Washington. 

Pure  Saxon  English,  or  Americans  to  the  Front. 
By  Elias  Molee.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

A  Primer  on  Darwinism  and  Organic  Evolution. 
By  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  and  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston. 

International  Education  Series.  School  Super- 
vision. By  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.D.  Education  in 
the  United  States.    By  Richard  G.  Boone,  A.  M. 

Manual  of  School  of  Methods.  By  Mary  Allin 
West,  National  Supt.  Price,  25  cents.  Published 
by  Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association, 

Chicago. 

Progress  and  Robbery  aad  Progress  and  Justice. 
An  Answer  to  Henry  George.  By  J.  Bleeker 
Miller.  Published  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  York. 

A  Healthy  Body.  A  Text-Book  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Hygiene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics.  By 
Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D.  Published  by  John  C. 
Buckbee  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Old  Testa- 
ment Stories  in  Scripture  Language.  From  the 
Dispersion  at  Babel  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

School  Hygiene,  including  Simple  Directions  Re- 
specting Ventilation,  Eyesight,  Infectious  Diseases, 
and  First  Aid  in  Injuries.  By  W.  Jenkinson  Abel, 
B.  A.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  London. 

Two  Great  Teachers.  Johnson's  Memoir  of 
Roger  Ascham,  and  Selections  from  Stanley's  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 
With  introductions  by  James  H.  Carlisle.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

The  most  obstinate  cases  of  catarrh  are  cured  by 
the  use  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  the  only  agreeable 
remedy.  It  is  not  a  liquid  or  snuff,  is  easily  applied 
into  the  nostrils.  For  cold  in  the  head  it  is  magical. 
It  gives  relief  at  once.    Price  50  cents. 

In  The  Kindergarten  for  October  begins  the  spe- 
cial lessons  for  Primary  Sunday  schools,  by  Anna 
E.  Bryan.  The  spirit  and  practical  work  in  these 
lessons  should  be  familiar  to  every  Sunday-school 
teacher.  Aside  from  this  the  number  will  be  rich 
in  articles  that  contain  wise  helps  for  everyone  hav- 
ing the  care  of  little  children. 
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A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SIOUX  CITY  CORN 
PALACE 

Is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  little  book,  containing 
a  most  interesting  story  of  how  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood planned  to  attend  the  Corn  Palace.  The  farm 
scene  is  true  to  life,  and  will  be  heartily  appreciated 
by  the  occupants  of  every  farm  home  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  The  passenger  department  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  have  a  supply  of  these  books,  and 
will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  a  copy  free  to  all  who 
will  address  F.  B.  Bowes,  General  Northern  Pas- 
senger Agent,  194  Clark  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.    Edited  by  Noah  Porter, 
D.  V.,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  University.  G.  &.  C.  Mer- 
riam  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
This  new  dictionary  is  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  famous  Webster's  Unabridged  dictionary,  which 
has  been  so  long  the  standard  authority  on  the  words 
and  usages  of  the  English  languages. 

The  "International"  is,  in  fact,  the  "Unabridged" 
thoroughly  re-edited  in  every  detail,  and  vastly  en- 
riched in  every  part  with  the  purpose  of  adapting  it 
to  meet  the  larger  and  severer  requirements  of  an- 
other generation  as  satisfactorily  as  the  "Una- 
bridged" as  revised  in  1864  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  last  generation. 

The  editing  has  been  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  same  editor-in  chief,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  publishers  who  conducted  the  previous 
revision.  They  have  never  wavered  from  their  aim 
to  maintain  its  progressive  supremacy.  They  began 
this  revision,  not  as  a  speculative  venture,  but  as  a 


duty  to  scholars  and  to  letters,  before  the  signal  of 
new  rivalries  was  sounded.  They  have  carried  it 
patiently  and  suitably  through  to  an  enforced  com- 
pletion. They  have  not  been  obliged  to  omit  any 
approved  excellence  of  older  editions  on  account 
of  the  vested  rights  of  others;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  they  been  compelled  to  experiment  in 
novelties  in  order  to  attract  attention.  Their  labor 
has  been  directed  to  perfecting  what  was  already 
acknowledged  by  eminent  scholars  to  be  the  best. 

With  what  liberal  expenditure  of  time  and  toil 
andjmoney  this  duty  to  scholarship  and  to  the  pub- 
lic has  been  performed,  partly  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

Work  having  direct  specific  reference  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  dictionary  has  been  in  progress  for 
over  ten  years. 

The  staff  of  paid  editorial  laborers  has  numbered 
not  less  than  one  hundred  persons.  Besides  these, 
a  large  number  of  interested  scholars  have  freely 
contributed  in  important  ways  to  its  completeness 
and  value. 

Within  the  ten  years  that  the  work  has  been  in 
progress,  and  before  the  first  copy  was  printed, 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ex- 
pended in  editing,  illustrating,  typesetting,  and 
electrotyping. 

The  facts  were  presented  as  an  assurance,  which 
under  existing  circumstances  is  due  to  the  public, 
that  Webster's  International  Dictionary  is  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  pre-eminent  favor  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  given  to  the  great 
work  of  Noah  Webster  and  its  successive  revised 
editions. 


READING.  2L  ^ 

dentlyrecommended  toteach- 
ers  as  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  Class  Work  in  Reading. 


Badlam's  3agg5Sti7e  Lessor.:  in  Language 
aad  Beading. 

A  manual  for  primary  teachers.  Plain 
and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school  room.  (1.50. 

Badlam's  Stepping  Stoat!  to  Beading  (a 

Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  Tint  Holier. 

New  and  valuable  word  exercises,  de- 
signed to  follow  the  above.  These 
books  will  teach,  pupils  to  read  more 
quickly  and  better  than  any  other  series. 


it'i  nittrtraUi  Priae;. 

Presents  the  word-method  in  a  very 
tractive  form  to  the  youngest  readers. 


Wright's  Hats*  Beadem  Seaside  and  Way- 

m. 

No.  if  25  cts.;  No.  2,  35  cts.;  No.  3, 
45  cts.  Col.  Parker  says  of  these  books: 
''The  first  Readers  ever  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  making  the  thought  primary, 
the  word  secondary." 
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A  Good  Hand- 
writing renders 
the  misuse  of  language  pain- 
fully apparent.   The  follow- 
ing books  will,  if  properly  used, 
make  good  writers  of  English. 


Hyde's  .  .    •  in  English  {Book  1). 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  school. 
Contains  exercises  for  reproduction  pic- 
ture lessons,  letter-writing,  uses  of  parts 
of  speech,  etc.    35  cts. 

Hyde's  Lessens  in  English  (Book  2). 

For  Grammar  schools.  Has  enough 
technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
language.  60  cts.  These  books  are  in 
use  in  more  than  250  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England. 

MeiUejohn's  English  Grammar. 

Also  composition,  versification,  para- 
phrasing, etc.  For  high  schools  and 
academies.    80  cts. 

Williams'  Ooaporition  and  Shetoric  by  Prac- 
tice. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Com- 
bines the  smallest  amount  of  theory  with 
an  abundance  of  practice.    75  cts. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Examples  for  criticism  and  correction. 
35  "s. 
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may  be  able  to  fully  under- 
stand and  easily  use  the 
Fundamental  Rules  it  is  important 
that  a  proper  foundation  be  laid  in 
the  first  years  of  school.  For  this 
purpose  Teachers  should  use 


Badlam's  Aid:  to  numbers. 

For  Teachers.   First  Series.  Consists 
of  25  cards  for  sight-work  with  objects 
from  one  to  ten.    40  cents. 
Badlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Pupils.     First  Series.  Supple- 
ments the  above  with  material  for  slate 
work.    25  cts. 
Badlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Teachers.    Second  Series.  For 
sight-work  with  objects  above  ten.  40  cts. 

Badlam's  Number  Charts. 

11  x  14  inches.    Designed  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  in 
lowest  primary  grades     5  cents  each; 
per  100,  $4.00. 
Luddington':  Picture  Problems. 

70  Cards,  3x5  inches,  in  colors,  to 
teach  by  picture  combinations  from  one 
to  ten.    65  cts. 
Borland's  Drill  Cards. 

For  rapid  practice  work  in  middle 
grades;  3  cents  each;  per  100,  62.40. 


Send  for  our  complete  Catalogue,  jut  lnued,  fully  describing  thete  and  our  other  important  6oo*»  in  all  branches  of  School  Work. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


G  Somerset  Street, 
BOSTON. 


18  A.  a  tor  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


285  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO. 
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-  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

"One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  2. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION: — Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  Is  printed  on  the  label.   All  others  are  spurious. 

Never  sold  in  bulk. 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.   PAUL  RY. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam-heated  vestibuled 
trains,  with  Westinghouse  air  signals,  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Through  parlor  cars  on  day  trains  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam-heated  vestibuled 
trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha 
daily. 

Through  Pullman  vestibuled  sleeping  cars,  daily, 
between  Chicago,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Solid  vestibuled  trains,  daily,  between  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City,  via  the  Hedrick 
route. 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  daily,  between 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Finest  dining  cars  in  the  world. 

The  best  Pullman  sleepers.  Electric  reading 
lamps  in  berths. 

5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Da- 
kota. 

Everything  first-class. 

First-class  people  patronize  first-class  lines. 
Ticket  agents  everywhere  sell  tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railway. 

THE  ONLY  CORN  PALACE. 

This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  and  industrial  pal- 
aces. Texas  has  her  spring  palace,  Louisiana  her 
cotton  palace,  Ottumwa  her  coal  palace,  St.  Paul 
her  ice  palace,  and  Colorado  her  mineral  palace, 
but  the  credit  of  conceiving  and  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  a  corn  palace,  must  forever  be  accredited  to 
the  generous,  far-sighted,  enterprising,  and  plucky 
citizens  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.    With  them,  no  ele- 


vated railway  is  to  high,  no  cable  line  too  long,  no 
packing  house  too  large.  no  opera  house  too  grand, 
no  business  block  too  fine,  and  no  corn  palace  too 
magnificent  for  them  to  build.  Their  vim  and  busi- 
ness-like ways  command  the  world's  admiration, 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  they  will  open  the 
4th  annual  corn  palace,  larger  and  more  beautiful 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  mammoth 
array  of  exhibits  will  come  from  every  direction. 
The  farms,  the  mines,  the  manufactories,  with  all 
their  diversified  products  will  be  largely  represented. 
The  most  artistic  designs  in  corn  will  decorate  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  great  palace.  The  pa- 
rades will  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
the  country  outside  of  New  Orleans.  The  music 
will  be  grand  and  every  feature  of  this  wonderful 
exposition,  combining  pleasure  with  profit,  only 
tends  to  inspire  us  with  love  for  the  great  North- 
west, of  which  Sioux  City  is  now,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  commercial  metropolis.  To  this  gathering  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  make  a  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  from  all  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin points.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  September 
23,  24,  and  29,  and  October  1,  3,  6,  and  8.-  Tickets 
limited  to  ten  days  except  those  sold  September  23, 
which  will  be  limited  to  30  days.  For  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  Little  Journey  to  the  Corn 
Palace,"  and  other  information,  address  the  under- 
signed at  194,  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

— F.  B.  Bowes,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Pain  and  dread  attend  the  use  of  most  catarrh 
remedies.  Liquids  and  snuffs  are  unpleasant  as  well 
as  dangerous.  Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  safe,  pleasant, 
easily  applied  into  the  nostrils,  and  a  sure  cure.  It 
cleanses  the  nasal  passages  and  heals  the  inflamed 
membrane,  giving  relief  at  once.    Price  50  cents. 
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THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Express  "  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  1045  p.  m.,  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 

We  will  club  The  Public-School  Journal  and 
the  Home  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan,  for  $1.75  for  the  two.  This  is  a  great  offer, 
giving  a  first-class  magazine  for  general  reading  and 
a  professional  journal,  for  almost  the  price  of  one. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Logan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
any  one  that  the  Home  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  periodicals. 

LUXURIOUS  ACCOMODATIONS 

Are  afforded  travelers  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  in  through  vestibuled  trains  Chi- 
cago to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  Chicago  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Through  Pullman  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Excellent  Dining  Car  service  on  all 
through  trains.  For  tickets  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address  W.  A.  Thrall, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C.  andN.-W. 
R'y,  Chicago,  111. 


WflflW  D9  Y0U 


Of  the  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  demonstration 
of  a  truth  thought  out  by  some  one  else,  as  compared 
with  the  power  to  think  out  and  formulate 
such  a  demonstration  yourself?  Our 

GEOMETRY  EXERCISES 

(  Just  Published.) 
Furnish  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wisely  selected  and 
graded  problems  and  propositions  admirably  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  Geometries, 
and  to  inspire  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 
No  demonstrations  are  given — but  figures 
are  drawn  when  it  seems  advisable. 


If  you  want  Supplementary  or  Review  work  in 

GEOMETRY 

write  for  a  sample  copy  of  these  exercises. 

Single  copy^^Oc^  i^L5SL5?£^?£525; 
Lew  the  Usual  Discount 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS. 

Farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  invalids 
are  especially  invited  to  investigate  the  advantages 
offered  for  settlement  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
in  Central  America. 

Why  not  go  where  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  are 
easy — where  the  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful 
and  all  trades  and  industries  will  thrive  and  prosper 
— where  a  little  money  will  secure  a  home,  and 
taxes  and  duties  will  not  consume  it?  No  droughts 
nor  floods  to  injure  crops,  and  cyclones  and  blizzards 
are  unknown. 

This  is  the  best  country  on  earth  for  a  poor  man, 
or  man  of  moderate  means  to  make  a  fortune.  No 
extreme  heat  nor  severe  cold,  and  good  water  in 
great  abundance.  For  fishing  and  hunting  it  beats 
the  world.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  easily 
grown,  and  sell  for  cash  when  ready  for  market. 

For  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  and  advertising  matter, 
descriptive  of  Honduras,  address  F.  B.  Bowes, 
Gen'l  Northern  Passenger  Agent  111.  Central  R.  R., 
194  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 

On  September  9  and  23,  and  October  14,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  from  Chicago  to  principle  land  points  in  the 
northwest  at  the  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  and  tickets  will  be  good  to  return  at  any  time 
within  thirty  days  from  date  of  sale.  This  favor- 
able arrangement  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  personal  inspection  of  the  productive  country 
reached  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
and  connecting  lines.  For  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  W.  A.  Thrall,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  C.  &  N.-W.  R'y.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZOHI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 

Issslissi^issBHIisssSr 

POWDER 

Cives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT- 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

BOSTON.       NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO 


SOLD  EVERYWHEK  W 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 


THE  P.  S.  JOURNAL  CLUB 

Catalogue  is  now  from  the  press  and  a  copy  has  been 
mailed  to  every  paid-up  subscriber  who  has  applied 
for  it  as  shown  by  the  records*>f  our  office. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  officers  will  find  it  the  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  school  supplies  and  stationery  ever  issued. 
Its  production  has  been  delayed  several  months  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved,  but  we  are  confident 
members  of  the  club  will  feel  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  delay  when  they  have  examined  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  not  designed  for  free  distribution,  but  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  who  has  paid  up  for  the  current 
year,  and  who  applies  for  it. 

These  conditions  govern  its  free  distribution. 
These  conditions,  too,  govern  the  issuance  of  the 
Membership  Card,  which  entitles  holder  to  special 
rates  on  all  our  goods  (see  advertisement  on  another 
page). 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  entitled  to  catalogue 
and  card,  and  have  not  yet  received  it,  a  card  no- 
tice of  this  fact,  to  our  publishing  office,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  will  bring  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
"The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  re- 
vised to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  (2.50.  We 
know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can.  obtain  so 
much  for  the  money. 


THE  P.  S.  REGISTER  AND  RECORD 

Has  been  from  the  press  for  six  months.  In  this 
time  it  has  been  submitted  to  over  eight  hundred  su- 
perintendents, commissioners,  and  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education.  Of  the  three  hundred  ormore 
expressed  opinions  of  it,  not  a  single  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  received.  This  we  think  quite  a  com- 
pliment to  the  men  whose  ideas  it  presents,  as  well 
as  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  Record. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  as  complete  and  simple  as  a 
classification  record  can  be  made.  It  requires  but 
one  entry  of  the  names  of  pupils  for  entire  term  for 
both  attendance  and  classification;  its  system  of 
marking  is  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised;  its  new 
features  are  all  essential  features;  it  reports  fully 
without  being  complex. 

The  only  extra  work  it  entails  upon  the  teacher  in 
keeping  it,  is  just  where  the  experience  of  years  has 
shown  a  little  extra  effort  and  care  is  needed — at  end 
of  term,  in  making  a  full  report  to  the  succeeding 
teacher  and  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school. 

Circulars  and  sample  sheet  to  any  address.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  introduction.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


STANDARD 

BOOKS 

FOR 

TEACHERS 
AND 

STUDENTS 


Any  of  the  following  books,  all  of  which  are  recommended, 
will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  SI  each: 

How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Country 
  School.   ■ 


Ho-w  to  Study. 
New  Opening  Exercises. 
The  Teacher's  Examiner. 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 
Brown's  Universal  Question  Book. 
Brown's  Popular  Speaker,  25  Cts. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,   

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


IOOO  DOLLARS. 

I  will  forfeit  the  above  amount  if  I  fail  to  prove  that 
Florajilexion  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  world  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  indigestion,  Dys- 
pepsia, Biliousness,  Uver  Complaint,  tsick 
Headache,  Nervous  Debilitv,  and  Consumption. 
I  will  gladly  send  a  free  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
medicine, prepaid,  to  every  reader  of  this  j  paper,  thus  giv- 
ing al]  sufferers  a  chance  to  test  its  merits,  free  of  cost. 
Over  70,000  testimonial  letters  on  file  from  living  wit- 
nesses who  nave  been  cured.  Write  to-day,  stating  vour 
disease,or  ask  vour  Druggist  for  it  and  get  well.  Audrtsst 

PROF.  HART,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Popular  Music  for  Schools. 

M  MolftrJioe    By  S.  C  Hanson,  contains 

IVICrry  IVIdOClloO  48  good-sized  pages  of  music 
written  especially  for  Schools  and  Institutes.  26,000  cop- 
ies have  already  been  sold  and  the  book  continues  to 

grow  in  popularity.  Over  1,500  copies  were  ordered  by  five 
superintendents  in  Pennsylvania  alone  for  their  recent  institutes. 

How  Merry  Melodies  is  Liked. —  "The  songs  elec- 
trify my  pupils." — Mrs.  C.  F.  O'Neal,  Henderson.  Ky.  "  My 
pupils  have  fallen  in  love  with  Merry  Melodies." — Supt.  B.  J. 
Bogue,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  '*  Every  piece  of  music  in  the  book 
is  full  of  melody." — Miss  Lola  E.  Stevens,  Rfdgely,  Md.  "  I 
never  have  had  a  book  that  was  so  good  for  use  in  schools. 
Send  150  copies  for  our  Institute." — Ida  J.  McKee,  Victor,  la. 
"  We  were  well  pleased  with  it.  Never  had  anything  to  excel 
it." — D.  M.  Brumgard,  Co.  Supt.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  "Splen- 
did 1  We  want  250  copies  for  our  school." — Supt.  G.  W. 
Balcom,  Kearney.  N.  J. 

This  book  is  full  of  fresh,  first-class  and 
melodious  songs.  Every  school  is  delighted 
with  it.  Retail  price,  single  copy,  manilla  cover,  15c  or 
Si. 65  per  doz.,  postpaid.    In  board  cover,  20c,  or  $2.25  per  doz. 

Other  Books :  PeM:fxro*  f'p^'of  !SlaoS& 

songs  (118  pp.)  for  schools,  35c.  per  copy.    *'  Living  Gems 
(160  pp.)  for  Sunday  Schools,  35c.  per  copy.    Orders  lor  sam- 
ples must  be  accompanied  by  cash.    If  book  is  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  and  I  will  refund  the  money,  less  the  postage. 
Address       S.  C.  HANSON,  Pub.,  Wllllamsport,  Ind. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject,  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it- 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

L.  B.  AVERY,  M.  S.,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 

VI. 

"  God  and  Nature  meet  in  Light." — Tennyson. 


EX.  XL. — SHADOWS. 

In  a  darkened  room  place  a  book  upon 
the  table  with  the  broad  flame  of  a  lamp 


placed  parallel  with  it,  and  study  the  shad- 
ow cast  by  the  book  upon  the  wall.  There 
will  be  a  portion  of  the  shadow  that  will 
receive  no  light  at  all  from  the  flame.  The 
shadow  is  complete  here  and  is  called  the 
umbra.  Near  the  edge  of  the  shadow  light 
is  received  from  a  part  of  the  flame.  If 
you  should  place  your  eye  there,  you  would 
see  a  part  of  the  flame  but  not  all  of  it. 
This  is  partial  shadow,  or  penumbra.  (Pe- 
numbra means  almost  a  shadow,  just  as 
peninsula  means  almost  an  island.;  In  the 
accompanying  sketch  suppose  a  to  be  the 
lamp  flame  and  b  the  book.  With  the  aid 
of  a  ruler  decide  how  lines  nt  and  n  are 
drawn,  and  why  they  are  so  drawn.  Copy 
the  sketch  and  mark  the  proper  portions 
of  the  shadow,  umbra  and  penumbra.  Make 


another  sketch  in  which  the  light  body,  a, 
shall  be  larger  than  the  body  casting  the 
shadow,  b,  and  notice  the  shape  of  the 
umbra.  This  is  the  case  with  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  We  are  in  the  penumbra  cast 
by  the  moon  when  the  sun's  eclipse  is  par- 
tial— that  is,  we  see  a  part  of  the  sun's 
disc  at  one  side  of  the  moon.  We  are  in 
the  penumbra  also  when  there  is  an  annu- 
lar eclipse — that  is,  we  see  the  outside  of 
the  sun's  disc  on  all  sides  of  the  moon. 
By  holding  a  marble  before  the  broad  lamp 
flame  all  these  cases  can  be  represented. 
In  the  last  sketch  you  have  made  can  you 
find  a  place  where  the  observer  could  see 
the  light  on  both  sides  of  the  shading  ob- 
ject at  once?  We  have  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  when  we  are  in  the  umbra  cast  by 
the  moon.  What  casts  the  shadow  in  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon?  Notice  that  the 
shadow  cast  on  the  ceiling  by  the  top  of  a 
round  chimney  is  not  round  when  the  flame 
is  flat.    Can  you  explain  it? 

EX.  XLI. — TOTAL  REFLECTION. 

Place  a  bright  spoon  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  and  look  on  the  under  side  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
it,  to  see  if  any  of  the  light  from  the  spoon 
that  hits  the  surface  of  the  water  is  reflected. 
If  so  you  may  see  the  reflected  image. 
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Darken  the  top  of  the  glass  and  try  it 
again.  Why  darken  it?  You  will  find  that 
light  is  reflected  by  the  smooth  surface 
when  going  either  way.  Perhaps  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  will  help  to  explain  the  presence 
of  a  third  image  in  Experiment  XXXIX. 

EX.  XL1I. — REFRACTION. 

We  have  found  that  even  transparent 
bodies  reflect  a  portion  of  the  light  from 
their  surfaces  whichever  way  it  is  going. 
Let  us  see  if  there  is  any  change  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  that  is  not  reflected. 
Try  the  old  experiment  of  the  penny  and 
the  dish.  Place  a  penny  in  a  tin  dish.  Let 
the  observers  stand  back  so  as  to  be  just 
out  of  sight  of  it.  Now  pour  in  water 
and  it  will  rise  into  sight.  The  following 
sketches  help  to  explain  why: 


Fig.  5 


If  the  eye  be  at  x,  no  ray  from  the  penny 
can  enter  the  eye.  When  the  dish  is  filled 
with  water,  however,  ray  a  is  bent  after  it 
has  begun  its  journey,  and  going  less  ver- 
tically enters  the  eye  at  x\  Ray  b,  which 
before  left  the  dish,  now  hits  the  side  and 
is  absorbed  or  reflected. 

EX.  XLIII.  REFRACTION  EXPLAINED. 

□  Place  a  piece  of  window  glass,  the  thicker 
the  better,  over  a  long  black  mark,  allow- 
ing the  mark  to  extend  beyond  the  edge  of 


the  glass.  Now  look  at  this  mark  so  that 
the  line  of  sight  shall  make  an  acute  angle 
with  the  edge  of  the  glass.  The  mark  will 
appear  broken  at  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
This  is  due  to  the  bending  of  the  rays  of 
light  when  they  leave  the  glass.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  precisely  similar  to  the  bend- 
ing of  the  rays  when  they  left  the  water  in 
the  cases  of  the  penny  and  the  fish.  Her- 
schel  explained  the  reason  for  this  bend- 


ing on  entering  and  leaving  mediums  of 
differing  density  very  clearly.  He  supposed 
the  light  ray  to  have  some  material  breadth, 
or  diameter,  and  to  travel  more  slowly  in 
dense  than  in  rare  substances.  He  then 
likened  it  to  a  body  of  soldiers  marching 
and  crossing  a  piece  of  plowed  ground, 
where  marching  would  be  slower.  The 
front  rank  would  represent  the  front  of  the 
ray.  The  men  at  a  in  the  sketch,  striking 
the  plowed  ground  first  would  take  a  slower 
gait,  while  the  remainder  of  the  line  would 
continue  its  rate.  This  would  change  the 
direction  of  the  rank,  and  consequently, 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  march,  it  being 
constantly  at  right  angles  to  the  front. 
When  half  of  a  rank  is  on  the  plowed 
ground,  it  will  be  bent  like  line  b,  half  being 
parallel  with  the  new  front  and  half  with 
the  old.  When  all  are  on  the  plowed  ground 
it  will  have  its  new  front  and  direction  as 
at  c  and  d.  But  the  ranks  get  off  the  plowed 
ground  first  at  d  and  take  a  faster  gait. 
The  ranks  bend  and  gradually  assume  the 
front  and  direction  they  had  before  enter- 
ing. If  the  line  should  strike  the  field  per- 
pendicularly which  way  would  it  bend?  By 
noticing  Fig.  7  one  can  now  easily  see  why 


1 
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Fig.  7. 

rays  are  bent  toward  one  another  on  enter- 
ing a  convex  or  rounded  surface,  as  in  case 
of  a  convex  lens. 

EX.  XLIV.  HEAT  AND  LIGHT  PRODUCED  BY 

VIBRATIONS. 

Hold  a  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Just 
as  the  resonant  bottle  took  up  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  voice,  here  the  wire  takes  up 
the  energy  of  the  flame  and  becomes  hot. 
Many  think  that  heat  energy  is  due  to  the 
vibration  of  the  unseen  moecules,  just  as 
sound  was  found  to  be  due  to  sensible 
vibrations.  If  the  wire  is  held  longer  in 
the  flames  it  shows  light  as  well  as  heat. 
Now  we  have  not  made  any  change  in  the 
application  of  the  heat  in  thus  producing 
light.  We  have  merely  heated  it  more  in- 
tensely. These  two  forces  are  similar,  and 
if  the  one  is  due  to  vibrations,  the  other 
probably  is  also.    The  first  color  shown 
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on  heating  a  piece  of  metal  is  a  dull  red. 
On  heating  it  more  intensely  and  thus,  as 
it  is  supposed,  increasing  the  rate  of  the 
vibrations,  other  colors  are  shown.  Red 
light  is  thus  supposed  to  consist  of  slower 
vibrations  than  other  colors.  A  piece  of 
sheet  copper  or  copper  wire  will  show  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  if  moved  back  and 
forth  in  a  hot  flame. 

EX.  XLV.  DISPERSION. 

If  the  various  colors  of  light  are  due  to 
different  vibration  rates,  they  will  be  bent 
differently  on  entering  a  new  medium,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  plowed  field,  those 
ranks  that  take  the  longer  strides  would 
mind  less  the  uneveness  of  the  field  and 
be  least  deflected  from  their  course.  Thus 
ranks  having  different  stepping  lengths 
would  be  separated  from  each  other  while 
passing  over  the  field.  Now  we  concluded 
that  the  red  had  the  slowest  vibration  rate, 
so  it  is  deflected  least  of  all  the  colors,  on 
being  bent. 

If  a  spherical  Florence  flask  cannot  be 
obtained,  take  a  clear  glass  cruet  of  glob- 
ular pattern,  or  a  large  clear  glass  mar- 
ble. Fill  the  flask  with  water  and  hold 
it  in  the  path  of  the  sunbeam.  The  beam 
will  pass  into  the  water  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  course  as  it  bends,  passes  to 
the  back  of  the  flask  and  out.  But  a  part 
of  the  ray  is  reflected,  passing  back  and 


out  with  colors  separated,  a  beautiful  spec- 
trum will  be  formed  upon  the  wall,  and* 
may  be  reflected  to  any  part  of  the  room 
with  a  mirror.  If  the  room  is  darkened  it 
will  show  brilliantly.  Cut  off  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  noticing  how  deep 
the  remaining  colors  are.  Move  the  flask 
to  and  fro,  noticing  how  the  paths  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  in  the  flask  ap- 
proach and  unite  as  the  ray  strikes  per- 
pendicularly. Apply  the  law  of  the  angle 
of  reflection.  This  transparent  sphere  rep- 
resents the  rain  drop,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  rainbow  the  light  is  twice  reflected, 
and  once  reflected  as  it  is  in  this  case. 
Another  way  to  obtain  a  spectrum  is  to 
place  a  piece  of  mirror  in  a  dish  of  water 
at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  and  let  a 
beam  of  sunlight  fall  upon  the  mirror  by 
passing  through  the  water.  The  colors  are 
separated  and  a  spectrum  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  ceiling.  Of  course  a  three-cor- 
nered piece  of  glass,  known  as  a  prism,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  separat- 
ing the  colors.  The  form  of  the  prism,  and 
its  work  too,  can  be  imitated  with  a  glass 
partly  filled  with  water.  The  glass  should 
have  a  smooth  bottom.  By  tipping  the 
glass  the  water  is  given  three  surfaces 
like  the  prism,  one  being  the  top,  one  the 
side,  and  one  the  bottom.  It  only  remains 
to  pass  the  beam  of  light  at  the  right  angle 
to  obtain  the  spectrum. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  A  POEM. 

THANATOPSIS. 


I. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. 

II. 

When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Natare's  teachings,  while  from  all  around  — 

Earth,  and  her  waters,  and  the  depth  of  air  

Comes  a  still  voice, — 

III. 

Vet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all -beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 


Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 

And  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements; 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock,  • 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon. 

The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
IV. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting  place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone, — nor  coulds't  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world, — with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth, — the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. 

V. 

The  hills, 

Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
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The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
.That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round 
all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages. 

VI. 

All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings, — yet  the  dead  are  there! 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep, — the  dead  reign  there  alone! 

VII. 

So  shalt  thou  rest, — and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 

Unnoticed  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure?    All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 

His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 

The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 

And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off— 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 

By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

VIII. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

A  class  that  is  old  enough  to  read  this 
poem  might  pursue  the  study  of  it  in  some 
such  way  as  the  following: 

i.  First  study  to  get  the  thought,  sen- 
tence *after  sentence,  by  asking  pupils  to 
see  that  the  pupil  has  it.  For  example: 
Who  speaks?  To  whom?  Note  that  one 
must  love  nature  if  she  shall  speak  to  him? 
In  what  languages  does  she  speak?  Does 
nature  add  to  your  joy?  Does  she  heal 
your  sorrow?  What  is  the  bitter  hour  sug- 
gested? What  other  thoughts  are  associated 
with  it?  What  does  the  poem  advise  the 
sick-at-heart  person  to  do?  What  does 
nature  say  to  him?  (Note  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  poem  is  the  words  of  Nature  to 
the  man  that  dreads  death.)  What  does 
the  title  of  this  poem  mean? 


Keep  on  in  this  way  until  the  class  have 
mastered  the  meaning  of  every  sentence  in 
the  poem. 

2.  Then  go  over  the  poem  to  see  the 
different  parts,  and  the  office  of  each  in 
expressing  the  entire  thought,  (i)  The 
first  paragraph,  as  we  have  divided  it,  states 
the  effect  of  nature  upon  every  one  who 
loves  her.  (2)  The  second  gives  specific 
direction  to  the  reader  what  to  do  in  order 
to  hear  the  voice  of  nature.  (3)  The  third 
is  nature's  statement  of  what  she  will  do 
with  him.  (4)  In  the  fourth  she  seeks  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  fate  by  telling  him  of 
the  grand  company  who  have  met  the  same 
fate.  (5)  The  fifth  describes  the  decora- 
tions of  his  tomb  which  nature  supplies. 
(6)  The  sixth  declares  his  fate  to  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  from  the  beginning.  (7) 
The  seventh  is  nature's  consolation  to  the 
ambitious  one  who  would  leave  a  name  be- 
hind him  but  has  none  to  leave.  She  tells 
him  that  all  must  return  to  dust  with  him, 
and  that  it  will  make  nb  difference  to  him 
if  no  one  takes  note  of  his  departure. 
(8)  The  eighth  is  an  exhortation  to  so  live 
that  he  will  not  go  to  his  grave  like  a  quarry- 
slave,  but  with  a  trust  that  all  is  for  the 
best. 

3.  This  poem  gives  no  assurance  and 
scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  of  any  existence 
beyond  this  life.  It  is  a  sad,  gloomy,  hope- 
less view  of  death.  Qblivionis  all  it  prom- 
ises. But  the  teacher  should  remind  the 
pupils  that  it  is  Nature  that  is  saying  these 
things.  Physical  nature  gives  no  assurance 
of  immortality;  and  this  is  the  declaration 
of  the  poem.  We  must  look  to  other  sources 
than  nature  for  these  assurances. 

4.  When  we  have  made  such  a  study  of 
the  meaning  of  the  poem,  and  the  pupils 
have  had  that  practice  in  expressing  this 
meaning  that  this  study  implies,  then  they 
are  ready  to  practice  the  art  of  expressing 
it,  or  the  elocution  of  it.  We  may  give 
some  hints  on  this  in  the  next  number. 

5.  It  is  unprofitable  to  spend  much  time 
in  learning  the  details  of  the  life  of  an 
an  author.  It  is  well  to  know  his  marked 
characteristics  if  he  has  any.  But  those 
things  in  which  he  is  like  other  men  would 
better  be  omitted  from  the  study.  Much 
time  is  often  given  to  the  study  of  biogra- 
phies of  authors  that  might  better  be  given 
to  reading  what  they  have  written.  It  is 
very  helpful  if  the  teacher  can  show  a  pic- 
ture of  the  author.  The  pupil  will  join 
this  to  his  name  and  will  see  the  person 
ever  afterward  when  the  name  is  men- 
tioned. 
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[The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Education. — Ed.] 


"But  just  here  a  third  question  arises, 
which  embodies,  it  seems  to  us,  the  gist  of 
the  whole  matter.  Is  it  Technical  Gram- 
mar, properly  so-called,  which  is  the  im- 
postor, or  is  it  only  a  certain  something 
which  has  been  passed  off  by  authors  and 
accepted  by  Educational  Departments  and 
by  teachers,  as  grammar,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  failure?  May  it  not  be,  after 
all,  that  it  is  not  Technical  Grammar  pro- 
per, but  that  something  which  has  usurped 
its  place,  which  is  really  guilty  of  the  im- 
posture? 

Perhaps  we  can  make  our  meaning 
clearer  by  dropping  the*  figure.  We  are 
forced  to  admit  that  English  grammar,  as 
generally  taught,  has  failed  and  must  fail 
to  enable  pupils  to  use  the  language  with 
facility.  Facility  in  the  use  of  correct 
speech  can  be  acquired  only  by  dint  of  con- 
stant practice.  The  very  few  children  in 
our  schools  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
educated  parents  and  to  grow  up  amongst 
those  who  use  language  correctly,  have  that 
practice  hourly  from  their  first  use  of 
speech.  They  thus  acquire  imperceptibly 
that  facility,  while  to  the  unfortunate  many 
who  have  grown  up  amidst  different  sur- 
roundings, the  practice  has  been  of  the 
opposite  kind  until  the  habit  of  incorrect 
speech  has  become  well-nigh  inveterate. 
To  change  this  habit,  no  amount  of  study 
of  text-books,  or  rules,  or  principles  can 
avail.  Nothing  but  persistent,  long  con- 
tinued use  of  correct  forms — such  practice 
as  is  the  aim  of  language-training  to  give 
— can  overcome  the  difficulty.    Such  prac- 


tice it  is  not  the  business  of  Technical 
Grammar  to  give.  Hence  it  is  powerless 
to  produce  the  reformation  needed.  We 
grant  then  that  the  study  of  grammar  in 
the  public  schools  cannot  give  facility  in 
the  use  of  correct  language,  and  that  those 
who  claim  for  it  that  it  can  do  so,  and  even 
put  that  forth  as  its  chief  purpose,  place  it 
in  a  false  position. 

So  much  for  the  "facility."  But  how 
about  the  "correctness?"  Mere  practice 
is  imitation.  It  is  invaluable  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  ground  that  can  be  covered 
by  actual  use  during  the  years  preceding 
the  "teens,"  yes,  we  might  say,  during  the 
whole  life,  will  be,  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual, but  a  small  segment  of  the  wide 
circle  of  the  English  language.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  the  pupil  will  constantly  require 
to  use  new  forms  and  modes  of  expression. 
He  cannot  always  have  a  parent  or  teacher 
at  his  elbow  to  tell  him  what  is  correct,  and 
if  he  could,  that  would  be  a  most  laborious 
and  unscientific  way  in  which  to  acquire  a 
language,  or  to  acquire  knowledge  of  any 
kind.  What  is  all  science  but  a  steady 
progression  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, from  the  individual  to  the  class,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract?  Shall  the 
study  of  language  alone  be  made  anexcep- 
lion  by  discarding  in  regard  to  it  the  pro- 
cess of  generalization,  which  is  the  ladder 
by  which  in  every  other  department  of 
learning  the  student  climbs  from  single  per- 
ceptions to  rules,  and  laws,  and  compre- 
hensive principles?" 


WHISPERING.* 


Oldtown,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  188-. 
Mr.  ,  State  Superintendent : 

Mv  Dear  Sir. — We  were  somewhat  star- 
tled, at  our  last  meeting,  to  hear  Mr.  Wheeler 
plead  somewhat  vehemently  for  a  sympo- 
sium on  "Whispering — the  Evil  and  its 
Cure." 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "that  if  I  don't 
get  and  keep  it  out  of  my  school,  untold 
and  almost  unqualified  bad  discipline  will 
result.  It  is  one  thing  against  which  I  feel 
compelled  to  wage  a  constant  warfare;  and 
yet,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  'down,' 

•From  "Preston  Paperi." 


but  rises  and  confronts  me  daily,  con- 
stantly." 

"I  have  felt  the  same  desperation  regard- 
ing the  same  evil,"  said  Miss  Wood;  "and 
I've  resorted  to  every  device  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice  to  break  up  the  per- 
nicious habit,  but  without  any  staying  re- 
sults." 

"It  used  to  trouble  me,  at  first,"  said 
Miss  Smith,  "but  of  late  my  interest  has 
been  so  centered  in  the  general  work  of  the 
school  that  I've  almost  forgotten  about  the 
old  enemy." 

I  saw  Miss  Preston  smile  a  little  quizzi- 
cally, and  I  knew  that  she  had  a  theory  of 
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her  own  on  the  subject,  which  I  thought 
would  be  brought  to  light  sooner  or  later, 
so  waited  in  patience. 

"I've  never  been  much  annoyed  by,  it 
myself,"  said  Mr.  Stevens.  "I  supposed  it 
was  'a  part  of  the  play'  to  whisper.  In 
fact  I  can't  see  how  one  can  well  get  along 
without  it,  if  he's  either  social  or  enthus- 
iastic." 

"I  am  with  you  in  sentiment,  in  part,  at 
least,"  said  Miss  Preston,  "and  I  have  but 
little  faith  in  most  of  the  'devices'  that  put 
children  upon  so  unnatural  a  strain  as  to 
require  them  to  desist  entirely  from  using 
the  God-given  boon  of  speech,  under  pains 
and  penalties." 

Here  was  a  mess!  For  we  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  whispering  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  sins  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  whisperer  as  a  criminal  whom  nothing 
could  rescue  from  an  ignominious  fate. 

"Why,"  said  Miss  Smith,  "do  you  ever 
allow  it  in  your  schools?" 

"Under  certain  restrictions,  yes,"  said 
Miss  Preston,  cheerfully. 

"Will  you  kindly  name  some  of  the  re- 
strictions?" asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"With  pleasure,"  she  responded  heartily. 
"In  the  first  place  I  ask  only  what  I  judge 
to  be  reasonable,  and  am  quite  sure  to  get 
this.  I  say,  early  in  my  acquaintance  with 
my  school  and  its  needs,  'Children,  it  isn't 
fair  for  some  of  you  to  have  or  take  priv- 
ileges that  all  may  not  share,  is  it?'  And 
the  average  boy  is  quite  easily  touched  in 
regard  to  fair  play.  Then  I  try  to  show 
how,  by  whispering,  one  may  disturb  two 
or  three  and  have  a  bad  influence  upon 
many  more.  I  also  provide  times  when 
all  may  whisper  at  once." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  there  is  often  a  reason  for  the 
whisper.  A  child  may  have  been  absent 
when  the  lesson  was  announced,  and  not 
know  where  to  study;  or  tardy  when  some- 
thing of  importance  occurred,  and,  child- 
like, he'll  want  to  know  all  about  it.  Through 
misfortune,carelessness,  or  accident,  he  may 
be  without  the  books  or  materials  needed 
for  his  lesson,  which  can  not  be  learned 
until  these  are  procured;  and  I  prefer  to 
have  the  necessary  whispering  all  done  at 
one  time." 

"How  often  do  you  give  them  this  oppor- 
tunity?" asked  Mr.  Wheeler,  interested. 

"Once  during  each  session." 

"But  does  not  this  consume  a  great  deal 
of  time?"  queried  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Oh,  no.  One  of  the  very  first  things  I 
try  to  teach  is  prompt  obedience;  and  as 


the  children  know  what  the  bell  signifies, 
and  obey  it  very  promptly,  five  minutes  is 
ample  for  each  whispering  recess." 

"I  should  think  it  would  almost  save  that 
and  more,  in  the  long  run,"  said  Miss 
Miller. 

"It  does,"  replied  Miss  Preston.  "I  take 
the  same  time  to  answer  general  questions 
that  must  be  asked  some  time,  and  that 
arise,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  that  al- 
most necessitate  whispering." 

"Then  you  do  not  permit  questions  to  be 
asked  during  rectiation  and  study  hours?" 
suggested  Mr.  Brown. 

"Certainly  not.  Besides  teaching  the 
very  bad  habit  of  interrupting — which  is 
likely  to  be  detrimental  to  their  manners 
in  social  life — (and  I  must  give  you  a  synop- 
sis of  our  talk  on  "Manners"  it  was  so  full 
of  good  things)  it  does  break  up  the  line 
of  study  among  the  listeners.  Consecutive 
thinking  is  the  only  kind  of  thinking  that 
is  really  valuable;  and  I  am  aiming  to  teach 
this,  which  can't  well  be  done  in  a  room 
that  is  always  giving  out  sound." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Johnson;  "and  while 
you've  demonstrated  a  show  of  necessity 
for  some  whispering,  you  have  shown  that 
it  may  be  managed  so  as  not  to  be  the  un- 
mitigated evil  that  we  have  generally  con- 
sidered it." 

"I  have  usually  found  that  nearly  all 
evil  is  more  or  less  'mitigated'  by  the  germ 
of  good  which  it  may  contrin,"  assented 
Miss  Preston;  "and  by  teaching  children  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others  at  the  same 
time  that  they  guard  their  own,  we  have 
made  a  long  stride  towards  doing  away 
with  whispering.  'A  time  and  a  place  for 
everything'  is  another  principle  which, 
thoroughly  taught,  will  develop  the  thought 
that  whispering  may  become  a  nuisance  if 
done  at  the  wrong  time  " 

"Your  reasons  for  a  limited  allowance 
are  so  good,  and  your  plans  for  its  manage- 
ment so  simple,  that  I  think  I  shall  try 
them,"  said  Mr.  Wheeler,  hopefully.  ''Like 
some  other  things,  although  a  bad  master, 
it  may  be  made  a  good  servant." 

"I  have  heard  good  teachers  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mis- 
chief done  or  projected  in  school  arose 
from  this  cause,"  responded  Miss  Preston; 
"but  I  think  the  statement  overdrawn,  the 
imaginary  evil  magnified.  Still,  I  should 
want  that,  like  anything  having  a  down- 
ward tendency,  to  be  within  my  control. 
Even  well  drilled  soldiers  or  sailors  may 
get  so  far  beyond  their  superior's  influence 
as  to  mutiny,  if  not  handled  with  judgment 
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— and  I  want  my  school  children  to  respect 
themselves  and  love  Right  enough  to  work 
towards  the  best  interests  of  all,  in  this  as 
well  as  other  matters;  so  I  place  it  in  their 
hands,  partly,  and  show  them  how  much 
more  and  better  work  they  can  accomplish 
when  whispering  is  regulated  a  little." 

"Do  you  permit  other  forms  of  commu- 
nication except  at  stated  intervals?"  asked 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Miss  Preston  laughed.  "Now  I  begin  to 
think  you  believe  I  engrave  my  rules  and 
regulations  in  cast  iron;  but  I  don't.  I  say 
simply  this:  'Whisper  if  you  must  but  be 
careful.  Think  before  you  do  it;  and  let 
the  matter  wait  if  you  can.  If  it  is  some- 
thing imperative,  and  it  will  disturb  less  to 
write  a  note,  do  that.  Avoid  either  when 
possible/  " 


"It  seems  to  me,"  ventured  Mr.  Whipple, 
"that  that  is  like  opening  a  sluice  way  for 
a  freshet." 

"Call  it  that,  or  a  safety-valve,  or  what 
you  will,  there  is  no  danger  if  you  don't 
let  it  get  the  start  of  you,"  said  Miss  Pres- 
ton. "You  are  engineer,  fireman,  or  what 
not,  and  you  must  manage  the  brakes.  I 
only  wanted  to  show  the  difference  between 
rigid,  uncompromising  prohibition,  and 
reasonable  management  of  what  may  be 
either  a  help  or  a  nuisance." 

Her  ideas  on  this  subject  were  new  to 
most  of  us,  and  her  plans  equally  so;  but 
we  were  all  ''with  one  consent"  satisfied  that 
they  were  at  least  worth  trying.  Hoping 
that  some  others  who  have  "swamped"  on 
this  question  may  be  helped  by  our  discus- 
sion of  it,  I  remain    Yours  very  truly, 

— Miss  Preston's  Assistant. 


A  GENERAL  EXERCISE.* 


There  is  no  more  practicable  general 
exercise  than  that  of  studying  out  what 
words  say.  If  the  teacher  can  give  the 
pupil  a  taste  for  studying  out  the  literal 
meanings  of  words  he  will  do  him  a  great 
service.  Nothing  will  rend  more  than  this 
habit  to  make  clear  writers  and  talkers  and 
clear  thinkers.  Very  many  people  use 
words  without  knowing  what  they  really 
say,  and  often  times  they  make  them  say 
very  strange  things.  Suppose  that  there 
are  ten  minutes  set  apart  each  day  for  a 
general  exercise  in  some  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  found  the  ten  minutes 
before  noon  a  good  time.  Here  different 
things  can  be  brought  up  and  the  study  of 
what  words  say  will  be  found  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  any  exercise  the  teacher  can 
select.  But  it  must  be  interspersed  among 
other  exercises  of  a  different  nature  or  the 
interest  may  flag. 

Suppose  we  first  select  words  in  which: 
A  =  Without  or  Not. 

^byss   byss  bottom 

Adamant          dam  subdue 

Amaranth.. .  .  maran  (marain)  fade 

Amnesty   mnesty  remembered 

Amazon   maz  breast 

Apathy  .  path  suffer,  feel 

Asbestos          sbest  quenchable 

Asylum   syl  right  of  seizure 

Atom   torn  cutting,  division 

Atrophy   trophy  nourishment 

•These  exercises  are  taken  from  "What  Words  Say,"  by 
John  Kennedy,  a  hook  of  interesting  information  about  words. 
Address,  Public  School  Publishing  Company. 


An  abyss  is  a  deep  chasm  (apparently  without 
bottom). 

Adamant  is  a  substance  of  such  great  hardness 
as  not  to  be  easily  penetrated  (or  subdued). 

The  amaranth  is  the  flower  which  does  not  soon 
fade  when  cropped. 

Amnesty  is  a  general  pardon  for  political  offenses 
(whereby  the  offence  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  blotted  out 
and  be  not  longer  remembered). 

The  Aviazons  were  a  fabled  race  of  female  war- 
riors. They  are  said  to  have  cut  off  the  right  breast 
that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  bow. 

Asbestos  is  an  incombustible  substance  (and  since 
it  will  not  ignite  it  can  not,  therefore,  be  quenched, 
or  extinguished). 

An  asylum  is  a  place  of  refuge  in  distress.  Orig- 
inally it  meant  a  place  of  sanctuary,  wherein  a 
debtor  or  criminal  who  had  sought  the  protection 
of  its  walls  could  not  be  seized,  or  taken. 

An  atom  is  the  smallest  possible  division  of  mat- 
ter (which  cannot  be  cut  or  divided). 

Atrophy  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system, 
in  whicn  the  food  taken  does  not  afford  the  usual 
nourishment. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  form  statements 
in  which  these  words  will  be  used. 
Then  take  words  having 

Ade  —  Arrangement,  Producing,  Act. 

Arcade   arc  bow,  arch 

Barriowfc          barric  barrel 

ColonnotdV  .  .  .  colonn  column 

Cavalcatfte. .  .  .  caval^c)  horse 

Crusade   crus  (cruc)  cross 

Esplanadfe  .' .  .  cs  (ex) .  .  out. .  .  .plan .  .  level 

Yzcade  /ac(2)  face,  front 

Gasconade.. .  . 

YaWsade  palis  stake,  pole 

PasquinaaV . . . 
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Pomade   pom  apple 

Stocks   stock  stake,  post 

An  arcade  is  an  arched  way  or  passage. 

A  barricade  is  an  obstruction  or  breastwork  in  a 
street  (often  made  of  barrels  of  sand  or  earth). 

A  colonnade  is  a  succession  of  columns. 

A  cavalcade  is  a  procession  of  horses,  or  rather 
of  people  on  horseback. 

The  Crusades  were  great  expeditions  in  behalf 
of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

An  esplanade  is  a  leveled  portion  of  a  park. 
A  facade  is  a  front  ox  face  of  a  building. 
Gasconade  is  boastful  utterance  (like  that  which 
was  prevalent  in  Gascony). 

The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  resemble  a  long 
succession  of  upright  stakes  ox  posts.  ' 

A  pasquinade  is  a  lampoon  (such  as  used  to  be 
posted  on  the  statute  of  Pasquin,  a  talkative  cob- 
bler in  Rome). 

Pomade  was  formerly  made  from  apples. 

A  stockade  is  a  defense  made  of  heavy  unrizht 
posts.  '     "  s 


Let  the  pupils  try  if  they  can  find  other 
words  in  which  ade  is  used,  and  what  the 
other  part  means.  As  they  are  studied  put 
them  on  the  blackboard,  there  to  remain. 

Then  find  words  in  which  is  used, 
Alb  —  Whitk.. 

Alb  

Alb'mo   in  ish 

A/bum   urn  that  which 

Albumen   umen  ness 

Aub(a/$)urn . .  urn  ish 

Albion  

The  alb  is  a  while  vestment  worn  by  a  priest. 

An  albino  has  very  while  hair  and  whitish  eyes. 

An  autograph  album  has  empty  (white)  pages  for 
the  reception  of  signatures.  A  photograph  album 
has  empty  spaces  for  the  reception  of  pictures. 

Albumen  is  the  white  or  floury  part  of  wheat  and 
other  grains;  also  the  white  part  of  an  egg. 

Auburn  is  a  light  (and  therefore  whitish)  color. 

The  name  Albion  has  been  applied  to  the  island 
of  Great  Brittain  on  account  of  its  white  chalk  cliffs. 


"LANGUAGE"  AND  "GRAMMAR." 


These  are  but  obverse  sides  of  the  one 
thing— which  thing  is  the  verbal  expression 
of  ideas.  "Language"  is  the  art,  "gram- 
mar," the  science.  "Language"  is  the  act. 
"Grammar"  is  the  how  of  the  act.  Gram- 
mar is  the  "know  how"  and  Language  is 
the  "do  how." 

Now,  we  have  not  much  sympathy  with 
that  notion  that  is  so  often  expressed  even 
in  this  magazine,  that  the  "know  how"  is 
of  small  consequence  in  comparison  with 
the  "do  how."  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
that  the  "know  how"  is  the  essential  thing 
in  education,  and  that  the  "do  how"  or  the 
art,  is  to  be  acquired  by  practice  beyond 
what  the  school  can  supply. 

The  function  of  school  education  is  to 
equip  the  child  with  that  knowledge  by 
which  he  shall  be  able  to  direct  himself  in 
acquiring  skill  in  any  art,  and  pass  on  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge. 

The  art  side  of  verbal  expression  of  ideas 
is  the  first  knowledge  the  child  acquires. 
It  learns  to  talk,  to  write,  and  to  interpret 
language  by  "doing."  But  the  rule,  iri  so 
far  as  the  child  is  conscious  of  one,  is  the 
"rule-of-thumb."  He  does  so  because  that 
is  the  way  others  do.  It  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son that  "the  book  says  so."  Even  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  are  said  to  have  been 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition 
when  it  could  be  proved  that  "he  said  it." 
This  is  the  attitude  of  credulity,  and  it  is 


the  one  in  which  the  child  approaches  the 
study  of  every  subject.  The  attitude  of 
skepticism,  or  the  inquiry  for  the  reason  of 
things,  is  the  one  that  leads  to  a  scientific 
mastery  of  a  subject.  Until  one  has  re- 
duced his  knowledge  to  a  "causal  series" 
he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  anything.  He 
has  merely  items  or  material  of  knowledge. 

How  to  lead  the  child  to  arrange  his 
knowledge  in  a  "causal  series,"  and  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  until  this  is  done,  is 
the  problem  of  intellectual  training.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  things 
having  been  established,  the  learner  will 
go  on  with  increasing  zeal  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  deeper  causes  that  were  at 
first  beyond  his  ken.  Aristotle  long  ago 
noted  the  order  of  our  growth  in  sci- 
entific knowledge  by  distinguishing  the 
different  senses  in  which  cause  can  be 
thought;  viz.:  (i)  "Material  cause;"  (2) 
"Efficient  cause;"  (3)  "Final  cause;"  (4) 
"Formal  cause."  Man's  intellectual  growth 
is  measured  by  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  word  cause  in  his  thoughts  about  things. 
The  young  child  uses  it  chiefly  in  the  first 
sense;  the  philosopher  in  all  four. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  The  Journal  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  lead  the 
child  on  to  the  inquiry  for  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  everything  that  he  does,  as  fast  as 
he  is  able  to  go.  What  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  him  in  one  stage  of  his 
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growth  will  be  insufficient  in  a  later  stage. 
But  in  whatsoever  stage  he  is,  he  should 
ever  be  looking  for  the  reason  of  things. 

In  teaching  the  "verbal  expression  of 
ideas,"  therefore,  the  teacher  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind  that  the  "doing," — the 
"language  work" — in  which  the  child  learns 
to  use  language  by  being  told  how  to  use 
it,  and  by  constant  practice  in  it  under  di- 
rection, is  to  look  forward  to  and  prepare 
the  way  for,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  that 
govern  in  the  verbal  expression  of  thoughts. 
These  laws  constitute  what  is  called  gram- 
mar. 

One  of  the  hopeful  stgns  of  progress  at 
this  time  is  that  the  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  grammar  of  our  language  is 
coming  to  be  appreciated.  Some  very  ex- 
cellent people  led  off  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
crusade  against  grammar,  because  in  our 
machine-way  of  doing  everything  then,  the 
results  in  grammar  study  seemed  to  be  of 
less  value  than  in  any  others.  Grammar 


positively  refuses  to  be  ground  out  through  a 
pedagogical  machine  or  a  "normal  method." 
So  the  cry  of  "burn  all  the  grammars"  was 
raised,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  a  large  class  of  younger  teach- 
ers who  have  no  other  knowledge  of  their 
language  than  that  which  the  children 
themselves  have.  They  have  a  little  more 
skill  than  the  children  in  using  it.  But 
they  are  as  helpless  as  the  children  when 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  structure  of 
sentences  is  demanded  of  them. 

There  is  now  a  movement  setting  in  for 
the  teaching  of  "Language"  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  child's  powers  of  reflection 
shall  be  used  as  fast  as  they  unfold,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  when  he  comes  to  the  age 
that  he  can  make  a  study  of  the  grammar 
of  the  language  as  a  science,  he  will  find 
the  road  a  short  and  easy  one.  A  single 
year  is  ample  time  for  the  mastery  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  if  the  "Language  work"  has 
made  the  proper  approach  to  it. 


HOW  IT  IS  IN  ENGLAND. 


That  which  we  call  a  bowl  is  here  known 
as  a  basin.  In  England  you  ask  for  a 
basin  of  bread  and  milk. 

That  which  is  known  to  us  as  a  pitcher 
is  here  called  a  jug. 

A  donkey  is  here  called  a  moke;  in 
America  a  . moke  is  a  negro. 
.  Local  slang  for  a  cab  horse  is  "  cat's 
meat,"  because  the  meat  of  horses  is  ped- 
dled around  the  streets  for  feeding  to  cats. 

What  we  call  crackers  are  called  biscuit, 
and  I  suspect  that  this  is  strictly  correct. 

What  we  call  shoes  are  here  known  as 
boots,  and  what  we  call  boots  are  here 
known  as  bluchers. 

Our  druggist  is  here  a  chemist,  many  of 
the  older  practitioners  retaining  the  old 
spelling — "  chymist." 

What  is  here  known  as  a  hash  we  would 
call  a  stew,  and  what  we  call  a  hash  is  here 
known  as  a  mince. 

In  England  our  overcoat  becomes  a 
great  coat,  our  undershirt  becomes  a  vest, 
and  our  drawers  become  pantaloons. 

What  we  call  sick  the  Englishman  calls 
ill;  sickness  here  implies  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. 

What  we  call  "stewing"  (culinary  term) 
the  British  call  "  simmering;"  our  "  lunch  " 
is  here  a  "luncheon,"  and  our  "  baggage  " 
becomes  "  luggage." 


What  we  call  a  telegram  is  here  called  a 
telegraph;  it  will  probably  never  be  de- 
termined which  of  these  usages  is  the  bet- 
ter. Our  postal  card  is  here  a  post  card; 
cuffs  become  wrists. 

That  material  known  to  us  as  canton 
flannel  is  here  called  swan's-down,  and 
our  "  muslin "  is  known  hereabouts  as 
"  calico." 

Our  "locomotive"  becomes  "engine," 
and  our  "conductor"  is  here  a  "guard." 

Here  they  call  a  street  car  a  train;  cor- 
rect. Here  too,  an  elevator  is  a  lift,  and 
that  is  right. 

Our  "  wheat"  is  called  "  corn,"  and  our 
'•'  corn  "  is  called  "  trotters." 

A  "chill"  is  here  called  a  "  rigor,"  and 
the  eruption  commonly  known  among  us 
as  "  hives  "  is  here  known  as  "  nettle-rash." 
Candy  is  known  variously  as  "  sweets," 
"sweetmeats,"  and  "  lolly." 

The  word  "  apt"  is  exceedingly  popular 
here..  It  is  "apt  to  rain,"  "  apt  to  be 
muddy,"  a  man  is  apt  to  go  down  town," 
a  bank  is  "  apt  to  suspend,"  etc.  Even 
the  best  prints  use  this  word  as  a  synonym 
for  "likely"  and  "like."  Another  bar- 
barism everywhere  prevalent  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  use  of  the  adverb  "  directly  " 
for  the  conjunction  "as  soon  as;"  e.  g., 
"  directly  he  went  out  I  shut  the  door." 

—  Chicago  Aftfws. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


Institute  Instruction. 

Another  Institute  Season  has  closed. 
We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  show  a 
balance  sheet  on  which  the  debits  and 
credits  should  be  exhibited  as  they  really 
are.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  institutes 
would  be  shown  to  be  worth  more  than 
they  cost.  But  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  all  be  surprised  at  the  relatively 
small  value  assigned  to  the  instruction 
given  at  them.  The  character  of  this  in- 
struction does  not  improve  from  year  to 
year  as  it  ought  to.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  too  few  County  Superintendents 
who  have  any  well  denned  idea  of  what 
the  teachers  need.  The  law  provides  for 
an  institute  and  they  select  the  instructors 
and  turn  the  matter  over  to  them. 

But  unfortunately  the  instructors  have 
no  clearer  ideas  about  the  matter  than  the 
Superintendent.  They  are  quite  apt  to  be 
teachers  in  the  county,  who  hold  the  best 
positions  in  the  county,  it  is  true,  but  who 
are  not  students  of  education  either  as  a 
science  or  as  an  art. 

They  cannot  teach  any  better,  and  often- 
times not  so  well,  as  some  of  those  whom 
they  attempt  to  instruct.  In  all  such  cases, 
and  their  number  is  not  small,  the  instruc- 
tion at  the  institute  must  be  set  down  as  of 
little  value  ;  and  it  probably  costs  more 
money  than  everything  else  in  the  institute. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  very  few  per- 
sons in  the  country  that  are  making  any 
serious  study  of  the  county  institute  prob- 
lem with  the  view  of  determining,  what 
should  be  done  there,  and  how.  There  are 
scores  of  old  and  popular  Institute  Instruc- 
tors who  have  not  improved  in  their  in- 
struction for  years.  It  is  the  same  old 
grind  from  year  to  year.  By  the  time  the 
County  Superintendent  has  begun  to  have 
some  conception  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
it  too  often  happens  that  some  new  man  is 
elected  to  take  his  place. 


Now  these  are  some  of  the  discouraging 
things  in  the  County  Institute  work. 

But  there  is  another  side.  The  County 
Institute  is  no  longer  the  laissez /aire  insti- 
tution that  it  used  to  be.  The  County 
Superintendents  insist  that  the  teachers  be 
there  on  time  and  that  they  attend  to  busi- 
ness. This  has  added  very  much  to  the 
value  of  the  Institute  to  the  teachers. 
They  get  ideas  of  punctuality,  order,  and 
industry  that  are  of  great  value  to  the 
schools  of  the  county.  The  poor  instruc- 
tion causes  the  better  class  of  them  to 
fret,  but  even  this  is  better  than  a  majority, 
of  them  can  do,  and  so  there  is  a  little  up- 
lift about  it  for  those. 

And,  too,  the  demand  is  growing  for 
good  instructors.  There  are  ten  County 
Superintendents  now  who  are  looking  out 
for  the  best  instruction  available  where 
there  was  one,  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  great  need  now  is  a  larger  number 
of  good  institute  Instructors.  We  hold 
that  the  best  institute  Instructor  is  that 
one  who  is  the  best  teacher.  It  is  not 
lecturing  that  is  needed,  but  teaching. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  to  have  a  little 
of  the  clown  element  in  the  institute  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  find  serious  work 
irksome,  but  the  Superintendent  should 
provide  for  but  little  of  this.  If  somebody 
is  available  who  can  draw  funny  pictures 
with  some  skdl  let  him  come  before  the 
institute  once  or  twice,  if  he  does  not  cost 
too  much.  But  do  not  advertise  him  as  a 
teacher  of  drawing.  So  of  "elocution," 
but  do  not  put  "elocutionists  "  before  the 
institute  as  instructors  in  reading.  So  of 
other  jim-cracks;  make  use  of  a  little  of 
them  for  amusement  and  recreation  if  the 
teachers  insist  upon  having  the  clown-ele- 
ment recognized.  But  do  not  dignify  it  as 
instruction.  Begin  early  to  select  the  in- 
stitute instructors  for  the  coming  year, 
and  insist  that  they  shall  be  good  class 
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teachers  of  the  subjects  they  teach.  One 
of  the  best  lessons  in  history  we  have  ever 
beard  was  given  by  a  teacher  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  who  declared  that 
she  was  wholly  incompetent  to  do  institute 
work  and  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  who 
was  finally  persuaded  to  make  the  trial.  She 
knew  history  and  how  to  teach  it,  and  what 
were  the  important  things  to  emphasize  in 
teaching  it.  These  and  enthusiasm  are  the 
essential  qualifications  of  an  institute  in- 
structor. As  are  the  instructors  so  is  the 
institute  in  its  influence  for  good  upon  the 
schools  of  the  county.  —G.  P.  B. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


For  the  Kindergarten. 

A  long  time  ago,  yes  even  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  over  in  Ger- 
many, a  little  boy  whose  mamma  had  died 
and  gone  to  heaven,  and  whose  papa  was  a 
clergyman.  But  he  was  so  very  busy  that 
he  had  little  or  no  time  for  this  child. 

The  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  been 
sent  away  to  school,  so  that  this  little  boy, 
whose  name  was  Freidrich,  lived  a  very 
lonely  life,  and  he  would  wander  about  the 
house  with  nothing  to  do.  If  he  asked  his 
father  any  questions  he  was  too  busy  to 
answer  him;  and  the  servants  about  the 
place  were  all  so  much  occupied  with  their 
work  that  they  had  no  spare  time  for  Mas- 
ter Friedrich;  even  the  new  mamma  who 
came  after  awhile  was  soon  so  much  occu- 
pied with  her  own  little  baby  that  she  could 
not  devote  herself  to  Friedrich,  and  as  he 
had  few  playthings  and  did  not  know  how 
to  play  with  those  he  had,  he  would  some 
times  stand  for  an  hour  at  a  time  and  watch 
some  stone  masons,  who  were  at  work 
across  the  street,  building  a  new  church. 
They  seemed  such  a  happy  set  of  workers 
that  Friedrich  often  wished  that  he  might 
go  over  and  help  them — but  of  course  he 
was  only  a  little  boy,  and  what  could  a  lit- 
tle boy  do  to  help  big  men  at  work? 

After  a  time  Friedrich's  big  brother,  Jos- 
eph, came  home  from  school  for  his  vaca- 
tion, and  Friedrich  told  him  how  very  lonely 
he  was  and  how  he  wished  for  something  to 
do.  So  this  kind  brother  took  the  little 
fellow  out  into  the  garden  and  showed  him 
how  he  could  care  for  the  plants  and  shrubs 


growing  there;  how  he  could  water  and  dig 
around  them  and  so  help  them  to  grow. 

He  also  showed  him  the  papa  and 
mamma  and  the  little  baby  flowers,  and 
how  roost  of  these  flower  families  lived  in 
their  beautiful  homes  which  we  call  blos- 
soms. 

Friedrich  you  may  be  sure  was  delighted 
to  know  all  this;  and  also  to  feel  that  he 
could  be  of  use  to  the  plants  in  his  father's 
garden. 

From  this  time  he  spent  many  happy 
hours  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  work- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  watching  the  beau- 
tiful blossoms  unfold. 

Year  after  year  Friedrich  grew  taller  and 
stronger  until  he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent 
away  to  school — when  a  dear  old  uncle  who 
was  very  kind  to  him,  took  him  to  his  home, 
where  he  lived  a  number  of  happy  years — 
studying  hard  and  learning  that  which  was 
helpful  to  him  in  after  life. 

By  and  by  he  grew  to  be  a  man  and  peo- 
ple no  longer  called  him  "Friedrich"  but 
"Mr.  Froebel."  All  these  years  he  had  been 
watching  little  children  about  him,  and 
thinking  and  thinking,  until  at  last  he  made 
a  great  discovery. 

What  do  you  think  it  was?  I  will  tell  you! 

The  way  to  make  little  children  happy. 

He  had  noticed  that  a  certain  kind  of 
children  were  always  happy,  no  matter  how 
poor  they  were,  or  how  hard  they  had  to 
work.  And  certain  other  children  were  al- 
ways unhappy,  no  matter  how  rich  they 
were,  or  how  many  people  there  were  who 
were  trying  to  please  them.  Was  it  not  a 
grand  discovery  of  his?  think  of  it;  how 
to  make  all  little  children  happy! 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  would  like 
to  know  the  secret?  Well,  this  is  it.  He 
found  that  little  children  who  were  kept 
busy  working  for  some  one,  or  something 
beside  themselves,  were  always  happy,  and 
that  little  children  who  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  no  one  to  work  for  except  themselves, 
were  always  unhappy.  So  said  the  good 
Friedrich  Froebel:  "I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  to  help  keep  little  children  busy;"  for 
he  remembered  how  he  used  to  long  to  help 
the  stone  masons  work;  therefore  he  made 
little  square  and  oblong  blocks  for  children 
to  use  in  building  houses  and  churches  and 
other  things;  then  he  planned  work  with 
sticks  and  tablets,  and  all  that  we  now  have 
in  our  kindergartens.  He  was  a  long  time 
doing  all  this,  for  he  had  to  think  it  all  out 
by  himself;  for  not  one  person  at  that  time 
had  ever  thought  of  such  things  for  little 
children. 
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While  he  was  planning  and  working  for 
the  children  of  his  nation,  a  great  war  broke 
out,  and  the  king  of  the  country  called  for 
the  bravest  of  the  men,  to  come  and  help 
him  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  land.  Fried- 
rich  Froebel  at  once  stopped  all  other  work, 
and  joined  the  king's  army.  Many  a  long 
and  weary  march  he  had,  and  many  a  night 
was  he  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  hard  ground 
with  only  his  army  blanket  over  him. 

But  the  stars  looked  down  brightly  upon 
him  and  in  his  heart  was  the  happy  thought; 
"I  am  helping  to  save  the  country  of  the 
little  children  whom  I  am  some  day  going 
to  teach." 

So  after  all  it  was  not  so  hard  for  him; 
then,  too,  while  he  was  in  the  army  he  met 
another  noble  hearted  man  named  Midden- 
dorf,  and  as  the  two  sat  together  by  their 
camp  fire,  or  lay  side  by  side  on  the  ground 
at  night,  Friedrich  Froebel  would  talk  to 
Middendorf  about  his  plans  for  little  chil- 
dren, until  he  said:  "Let  me  come,  too,  and 
help  you." 

After  the  war  was  over,  these  two,  dear, 
good  men  worked  many  years  together, 
never  thinking  of  having  a  good  or  even 
an  easy  time;  but  only  of  how  they  could 
make  the  right  kind  of  a  school  in  which 
to  train  little  boys  and  girls  to  become 
happy  and  useful,  noble  and  unselfish. 

This  new  kind  of  school  Froebel  called 
A  Kindergarten — "for,"  said  he,  "it  must 
be  a  place  where  little  children's  hearts 
shall  grow  as  lovely  and  beautiful  as  are 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  any  garden." 

The  word,  Kindergarten  means  child- 
garden,  or  "where  little  children  grow." 

After  Friedrich  Froebel  had  taught  this 
Kindergarten  until  he  knew  just  how  to  do 
it  in  the  right  way,  he  thought  to  himself, 
all  the  children  everywhere  ought  to  have 
just  such  training,  and  he  called  to  him 
some  noble,  true  hearted  women  and  said, 
"I  will  teach  you  how  to  have  Kindergar- 
tens' so  you  may  go  out  over  all  the  world, 
and  start  them  wherever  there  are  little 
children,  and  show  them  how  to  be  happy 
in  loving  and  and  serving  others."  "Oh 
dear,  but  it  will  take  such  a  long  time"  was 
the  reply,  to  which  dear  Froebel  smiled 
gently  and  said:  "Yes,  if  in  three  hundred 
years  after  my  death  my  method  of  educa- 
tion be  established,  I  shall  rejoice  in 
heaven." 

So  you  see  dear  children,  he  was  patient 
as  well  as  loving  and  unselfish,  and  now 
you  know  to  whom  we  owe  our  Kindergar- 
tens. All  little  children  who  knew  him 
loved  him,  and  I  think  the1  children  of  all 
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time  ought  to  go  on  loving  him;  and  we 
can  celebrate  his  birthday,  and  show  how 
glad  we  are  that  God  let  him  come  into  the 
world,  and  sent  to  us,  through  him,  such 
loving  thoughts  for  little  children. 

But  this  was  not  all  he  did,  for  he  so  loved 
the  whole  world,  that  after  he  became  an 
old  man  he  wrote  a  book  full  of  rich,  holy 
thoughts  for  mothers  called  "The  Mother's 
Play  and  Nursery  Song."  In  it  there  are 
songs  and  pictures  and  music  for  mothers 
to  use  with  their  little  ones.  No  one  has 
ever  studied  this  book  rightly  that  it  has 
not  made  them  love  children  more. 

So  you  see,  we  grown  up  people  have 
something  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  the 
dear  Froebel. 

By  and  by  when  you  grow  to  be  men  and 
women,  you  can  show  how  much  you  love 
him  and  thank  him,  by  making  more  Kin- 
dergartens for  little  children;  for  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  do  for  a  little  child  is  to 
put  him  into  a  Kindergarten,  where  he  will 
grow  loving  and  thoughtful  of  others,  in- 
dustrious and  willing  to  help  every  one. 

Just  think  how  happy  it  will  make  you 
when  you  meet  dear  Froebel  in  heaven,  and 
you  can  tell  him  that  you,  too,  tried  to  help 
little  children  to  be  noble. 

Chicago.  — Elizabeth  Harrison. 


Devices  ia  Number  Work. 

Devices  are  helpful  inventions  which  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  inventor. 
Method  is  rational  progress  toward  an 
end.  Principles  are  everlasting  truths.  The 
principle  is  the  source  from  which  the 
method  proceeds;  the  method  is  the  way 
of  exhibiting  the  original  truth,  and  the 
device  the  transitory,  variable,  and  delight- 
ful fruit  of  the  method. 

Should  a  teacher  seek  for  devices?  Cer- 
tainly, but  in  the  legitimate  way.  She 
should  study  the  principles  and  develop  the 
methods  which  .produce  them. 

The  teacher  should  no  more  be  satisfied 
with  a  single  device,  or  even  with  a  number 
of  devices  found  ready  made,  than  the  far- 
mer would  be  with  a  single  basket  of  apples. 
He  wishes  trees  which  will  produce  apples. 
The  teacher  wishes  such  a  knowledge  of 
principles  as  will  result  in  right  methods 
and  attractive  devices. 

In  that  interesting  and  helpful  book  en- 
titled "  European  Schools, "  by  L.  R. 
Klemm,  it  is  said  of  the  women  teachers  of 
Cologne  that  "  they  state  principles  for 
every  action,  reason  with  you  from  an  un- 
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assailable  vantage  ground  of  pedagogical 
authorities,  with  clear  insight  into  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  one  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge their  superiority." 

Such  attainments  cost  time,  study,  and 
thought,  but  knowledge  is  its  own  reward, 
and  a  trained  mind  is  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  its  possessor.  To  really  think  is 
said  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  acts,  but 
not  to  think  is  a  disgrace,  and  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  be  weary  than  to  feel  dis- 
couraged in  one's  soul. 

But  how  gain  a  knowledge  of  principles 
and  an  enjoyment  in  their  study?  There 
are  many  books  on  the  development  of 
mind  which  are  both  helpful  and  inspiring, 
but  observation  is  also  needed  to  supple- 
ment books  with  the  spirit  of  life,  without 
which  books  are  dead. 

For  illustration,  take,  any  one  subject 
which  a  child  must  study  the  first  school 
year,  and  note  how  devices  for  making 
that  particular  study  attractive  may  be  in- 
vented. 

Number  is  a  good  subject  for  this  inves- 
tigation because  the  child  has  gained  some 
knowledge  of  number  in  his  plays.  Those 
principles  of  mental  development  which 
have  led  the  child  to  get  his  first  ideas  of 
number,  should  originate  the  methods  by 
which  he  is  led  to  gain  further  knowledge. 
Study  a  child  who  is  beginning  to  talk. 
The  first  number  words  he  uses  are  in  con- 
nection with  objects  in  sight.  The  first 
time  he  uses  number  words,  the  objects 
being  out  of  sight,  is  in  telling  something 
he  has  seen,  heard,  or  felt.  He  is  gaining 
ideas  of  number  through  his  observation 
of  common  things.  Nature  does  not  teach 
one  thing  at  a  time.  There  is  a  grand  unity 
in  her  work  which  makes  it  doubtful  if  the 
teaching  of  one  thing  at  a  time  is  possible, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  being  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  time. 

Question  children  six  years  of  age  on 
number  and  note  the  results.  A  recorded 
examination  of  over  one  hundred  children 
shows  certain  facts  which  help  to  verify  the 
following  general  laws: 

A  child  can  answer  questions  in  number 
which  relate  to  familiar  objects  easier  than 
questions  involving  only  the  so-called  ab- 
stract numbers. 

He  can  answer  a  still  greater  variety  of 
questions  and  use  larger  numbers,  if  al- 
lowed to  handle  the  objects. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  children  enter- 
ing school  without  previous  instruction, 
can  without  objects  answer  the  question, 
"How  many  are  two  and  three?" 


Methods  of  procedure  may  be  deduced 
from  many  well  known  principles. 

Ideas  of  number  first  come  through  ob- 
servation; hence,  observation  lessons  will 
not  be  immediately  discontinued. 

Objects  precede  words;  hence,  a  child 
should  be  allowed  to  show  by  objects  that 
two  and  three  are  five  before  he  is  required 
to  memorize  the  fact. 

Language  precedes  symbols;  hence,  the 
number  words  already  familiar  should  be 
used  in  many  problems,  before  figures  are 
required. 

The  concrete  precedes  the  abstract; 
hence,  concrete  problems  should  be  given 
before  abstract  problems. 

The  methods  of  instruction  have  been 
outlined.  If  there  is  a  child  whose  attain- 
ments show  that  he  has  passed  beyond  the 
objective  stage,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  provide  him  with  work  which  requires 
his  full  strength.  It  is  equally  her  duty  to 
provide  objective  work  for  those  who  need 
it,  in  spite  of  scornful  smiles  of  ridicule 
from  the  heights  of  theory  above. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  devices  for 
teaching  number  objectively  is  a  long  table 
around  which  the  class  may  stand  for  recita- 
tion and  busy  work.  It  is  much  better  for 
a  child  to  handle  the  objects  than  to  watch 
the  teacher  handle  them,  for  reasons  which 
are  evident  to  any  teacher  who  thinks. 
Such  a  table  is  often  made  with  sloping 
sides  and  a  tray  in  the  middle  for  material. 
Packages  of  splints  are  excellent  for  class 
work  because  they  are  easily  placed,  can 
be  moved  rapidly,  and  are  noiseless.  Among 
the  other  objects  provided  should  be  found 
inch  cubes  of  wood,  inch  squares  of  colored 
card  board,  half  squares  of  the  same  cut 
in  triangular  form,  colored  sticks  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  inches  in  length,  circles 
of  colored  paper  and  straws  for  stringing 
with  the  same.  These  are  well  known 
kindergarten  material,  and  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  a  few  type  forms  and  measures 
will  give  clearer  ideas  for  advanced  work 
than  corn,  beans,  pebbles,  and  toys.  Foot 
rulers,  yard  sticks,  and  circles  cut  in  frac- 
tional parts,  should  be  added  as  the  class 
advances. 

The  subject  of  kindergarten  material 
cannot  be  passed  without  a  word  concern- 
ingthose  kindergarten  methods  which  place 
form  study  first,  and  bring  in  number  inci- 
dentally. The  power  of  children  so  trained 
to  understand  the  difficult  subject  of  men- 
suration seems  to  verify  the  theory  that 
form  study  may  precede  number  with  ben- 
efit to  a  child. 
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The  teacher  should  know  exactly  what 
she  wishes  to  accomplish  by  the  use  of  ob- 
jects. Can  the  children  illustrate  with  ob- 
jects any  simple  question  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  the 
answer  to  which  does  not  exceed  ten?  If 
not,  accomplish  this  work  in  a  simple, 
direct  way,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
these  exercises  splints  are  best.  The 
teacher  says,  "Show  two  and  three."  All 
pupils  lay  two  splints  even  at  the  ends, 
touching;  about  an  inch  away  three  more 
are  laid  in  the  same  position.  The  arrange- 
ment of  material  should  be  neat,  accurate, 
and  rapid.  Each  child  shows  his  readiness 
to  tell  that  two  and  three  are  five  by  plac- 
ing his  hands  together  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  looking  toward  the  teacher.  Sub- 
traction is  illustrated  by  removing  the  num- 
ber to  be  subtracted  while  stating  the  ex- 
ample. In  multiplication  the  children  are 
taught  to  distinguish  between  two  threes 
and  three  twos,  and  other  similar  combi- 
nations, having  the  same  answer.  Division 
is  illustrated  by  separating  a  number  of 
splints  into  even  groups  and  using  the 
words  "can  be  taken  from"  instead  of  "di- 
vided by."  The  children  should  be  con- 
stantly encouraged  to  tell  what  they  see  in 
a  number  without  questions.  The  teacher 
may  study  the  Grube  method  with  profit  if 
she  will  omit  about  two-thirds  of  the  work 
and  drill  thoroughly  on  the  simple,  common 
sense  examples. 

What  the  children  understand  let  them 
memorize,  and  what  they  have  memorized 
let  them  express  in  symbols. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  call  the  class  to  the 
table  fifteen  minutes  before  the  recitation 
and  allow  each  child  to  prepare  examples 
with  sticks,  squares,  or  circles.  For  such 
busy  work  there  is  no  end  of  devices. 
Let  the  teacher  sit  down  at  the  table  after 
school  and  invent  devices  which  will  help 
the  children  to  understand  and  to  memor- 
ize their  number  tables.  She  will  become 
so  interested  as  to  be  impatient  for  a  chance 
to  teach  what  she.  has  worked  out.  With 
the  needs  of  the  class  and  the  needs  of  the 
exceptional  child  clearly  defined,  devices 
will  suggest  themselves  daily. 

A  table  for  objective  illustration  is  equally 
useful  in  a  country  school.  The  older  pu- 
pils will  enjoy  building  walls  of  the  cubes 
and  computing  the  solid  contents,  laying  a 
square  foot  with  the  square  inches  of  card- 
board, guessing  the  length  of  the  sticks, 
and  trying  to  draw  the  same  accurately. 

Let  no  teacher  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  use  of  material  needs  no 


hard  study.  No  thought  c*n  be  got  out  of 
sticks  and  blocks  unless  thought  is  put  into 
them.  A  teacher's  willingness  to  see  from 
a  child's  standpoint,  and  to  make  his  studies 
interesting  as  well  as  attractive,  is  one  of 
the  surest  indications  of  success. 

—F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


The  King  and  Mb  Wonderful  Castle. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR   THE   LITTLE  POLKS. 
III. 

Our  last  story  was  about  the  messengers 
of  the  king,  and  about  the  butler  and  his 
messengers.  Nearly  all  the  servants  of  the 
king  had  their  separate  messengers  because 
they  could  not  go  themselves  up  to  the 
dome  and  talk  to  the  king.  They  were  too 
busy,  and  besides  they  could  not  get  into 
the  king's  room. 

The  butler  had  to  get  the  food  ready  for 
the  different  servants,  and  I  must  tell  you 
how  he  did  it. 

First  you  must  know  how  the  kinggot  the 
food  into  the  castle.  There  was  only  one 
door,  and  that  opened  into  a  room  where 
there  was  a  kind  of  mill.  Three  times  a 
day  the  king  would  tell  the  servants  to 
bring  the  food  into  that  room,  and  they 
would  pick  it  up  from  a  table,  or  wherever 
it  happened  to  be,  and  bring  it  in.  They 
would  bring  in  cooked  potatoes,  and  bread, 
and  beafsteak,  and  butter,  and  rice,  and 
baked  beans,  and  milk,  and  apples  and 
other  fruit,  and  tomatoes,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  such  as  you  eat  every  day.  Then 
one*  of  the  servants  whom  the  king  had 
named  Lingua  (I  told  you  he  had  queer 
names  for  his  servants),  had  to  take  the 
food  and  put  it  into  the  mill  and  there 
it  was  ground  up  very  fine.  While  it  was 
grinding  away  a  little  stream  would  flow 
into  the  mill  from  another  part  of  the 
castle,  and  would  mix  with  the  food 
making  it  very  moist,  so  that  it  was  some- 
thing like  paste.  This  stream  the  king 
called  Saliva.  When  it  mixed  with  rice, 
or  bread,  or  potatoes,  it  made  something 
like  sugar.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  it 
would  taste,  you  must  eaf  a  morsel  of 
cracker  or  dry  bread,  and  chew  it  a  long 
time.  It  will  soon  begin  to  taste  a  little 
sweet  if  you  notice  carefully.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  sugar  that  this  mill  made  out 
of  the  potatoes  and  rice,  and  bread,  and 
crackers  that  Lingua  put  into  it. 

Now,  if  anything  should  happen  so  that 
this  stream  did  not  flow  or  the  saliva  was 
of  a  bad  kind,  then  everything  went  wrong. 
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The  food  would  not  be  properly  prepared, 
and  the  butler  would  get  cross  and  perhaps 
sick  and  would  not  work  well,  and  the 
whole  castle  would  be  in  disorder,  and  the 
king  would  be  very  unhappy. 


PICTURE  OF  PART  OF  THE  MILL. 

Well,  after  the  mill  had  ground  the  food 
sufficiently,  Lingua  would  help  to  crowd  it 
into  a  tube  or  shute  that  led  to  the  butler's 
room  about  two  stories  below.  He  received 
it  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  food  ground 
up  together  in  one  mixture,  but  it  was  not  - 
yet  ready  for  the  different  servants.  He 
set  to  work  upon  it  in  a  very  curious  way. 
He  immediately  began  to  squeeze  it,  and 
roll  it  over,  and  rub  it,  and  knead  it  very 
much  as  your  mother  kneads  bread,  until 
he  had  ground  it  much  finer  than  it  was 
when  it  left  the  mill.  And  while  he  was 
churning  it  around,  he  would  pour  into  it  a 
strange  kind  of  liquid  that  was  very  sour, 
»hich  the  king  called  "gastric  juice."  This 
juice  would  mix  with  the  beefsteak  and  eggs 
and  beans,  and  dissolve  them  into  a  liquid 
as  thin  as  milk.  When  this  happened,  the 
king  said  they  were  digested  and  ready  for 
the  servants  to  use  for  food.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  how  long  it  took  the 
butler  to  finish  his  work  in  preparing  this 
food  before  passing  it  on  to  his  assistants. 
Well,  you  must  know  then  that  he  worked 
on  the  eggs  and  beefsteak  about  three 
hours;  and  on  the  boiled  cabbage  and 
pork  about  four  hours  and  a  half;  the  po- 
tatoes, three  hours;  the  cheese,  four  hours; 
the  rice,  one  hour;  and  roast  duck,  four 
hours  and  a  half.  So  you  see  that  he  gen- 
erally worked  over  three  hours  on  every 
lot  of  food  that  came  in  from  the  mill 
above.  During  the  first  hour  the  butler 
worked  very  hard,  while  the  other  servants 
ested  and  the  king  took  a  nap.    And  in 


this  way  they  all  got  along  happily,  and 
everybody  felt  strong  and  well. 

Now,  one  day  the  king  told  his  servants 
to  pour  some  alcohol  into  the  mill  with  the 
beefsteak  and  other  things  that  were  to  be 
ground  up  for  food,  and  they 
were  all  mixed  together  and 
pushed  down  into  the  but- 
ler's room.  And  what  do  you 
think  happened?  Well,  I 
must  tell  you. 

When  the  alcohol  came  in 
it  burned  the  butler  and  stung 
him  so  that  he  began  to  work 
very  fast,  and  poured  out  all 
the  sour  liquid  he  could  to 
try  to  stop  the  burning  and 
the  biting  of  the  alcohol. 
This  it  did  after  a  while,  for 
the  water  that  was  in  the  juice 
mixed  with  the  alcohol,  and 
so  weakened  it  that  it  could 
not  burn  the  butler  as  it  did 
at  fi^st.  But  this  so  changed 
the  sour  liquid  that  it  did  not  dissolve  the 
food  so  well  as  it  had  done  before,  and  made 
it  stringy  or  ropy.  But  the  butler  poured 
out  such  a  large  quantity  of  it  that  it  was 
able  to  digest  the  food  pretty  quickly  and 
the  king  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  because 
it  made  the  butler  work  so  lively.  You 
know  that  if  you  whip  your  horse  you  can 
make  it  go  very  fast  for  a  while.  So  the 
king  thought  he  would  whip  his  butler  with 
alcohol  and  make  him  work  harder.  But 
it  made  the  butler  very  tired,  and  he  turned 
red,  and  felt  bad  after  he  had  got  through 
his  work.  Still  he  did  not  complain  very 
much  and  did  not  say  anything  to  the  king 
about  it,  but  he  hoped  his  master  would 
not  put  any  more  of  that  stinging,  biting 
stuff  into  the  mill. 

Well,  after  he  had  done  his  work  as  best 
he  could,  he  pushed  the  food  out  through 
the  door  into  a  tube  where  his  assistants 
could  finish  the  work  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  complete. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  butler  did 
not  do  much  with  the  potatoes,  and  the 
rice,  and  the  white  bread,  nor  with  the  but- 
ter and  fat  meat.  He  only  tried  to  prepare 
the  lean  meat,  and  beans,  and  eggs,  and 
brown  bread,  and  left  those  other  things 
for  his  assistants  in  the  little  room  below 
him  to  prepare.  In  my  next  I  will  show 
you  a  picture  of  these  other  assistants  and 
tell  you  what  they  did  to  get  the  food  ready 
for  the  other  servants  in  the  castle. 

— Pliny. 
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Thor's  Visit  to  the  Utgard  Giants. 

Adapted  from  Andcsen's  Norse  Mythology.) 

Thor  now  went  on  with  his  companions 
until  it  was  noon,  when  they  saw  a  castle 
standing  on  a  great  plain,  and  it  was  so 
high  that  they  had  to  bend  their  necks 
quite  back  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  the 
top  of  it.  They  came  to  the  castle,  and 
found  a  gate  at  the  entrance,  which  was 
locked.  Thor  tried  to  open  it,  but  could 
not,  and  being  anxious  to  get  within  the 
castle,  they  crept  between  the  bars  of  the 
gate.  They  saw  the  palace  before  them; 
the  door  was  open,  and  they  entered,  when 
they  saw  a  number  of  men  who  were  very 
large,  sitting  on  two  benches.  Then  they 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  Utgard- 
Loke,  and  saluted  him;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  he  would  deign  to  look  at 
them,  and  he  smiled  scornfully,  so  that  one 
could  see  his  teeth,  saying:  "It  is  tedious 
to  ask  for  tidings  of  a  long  journey,  but  if 
I  mistake  not,  this  little  stripling  must  be 
Thor;  perhaps,  however,  you  are  really 
bigger  than  you  look.  Well,  what  are  the 
feats  that  you  and  your  companions  can 
perform?  No  one  is  allowed  to  remain 
among  us  unless  he  distinguishes  himself 
by  some  accomplishment."  Utgard-Loke 
then  asked  Thor  in  what  arts  he  would 
choose  to  give  proof  of  his  skill,  for  which 
he  was  so  famous. 

Thor  answered  that  he  preferred  to  con- 
tend in  drinking  with  any  that  wished. 
Utgard-Loke  consented,  and  entering  the 
palace  he  called  his  cup-bearer,  and  bade 
him  bring  the  large  horn  which  the  other 
giants  were  obliged  to  drink  from  when 
they  had  done  anything  wrong.  The  cup- 
bearer brought  the  horn  and  gave  it  to 
Thor.  Utgard-Loke  then  said:  "Whoever 
is  a  good  drinker  will  empty  this  horn  at  a 
single  draught,  though  some  giants  make 
two  of  it;  but  there  is  no  drinker  so 
wretched  that  he  cannot  empty  it  at  a  third 
draught..  Thor  looked  at  the  horn  and 
thought  it  not  large,  though  tolerably  long. 
However,  as  he  was  very  thirsty,  he  set  it 
to  his  lips,  and  without  drawing  breath 
drank  as  long  and  as  deep  as  he  could,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  make 
a  second  draught.  But  when  his  breath 
gave  way  and  he  sat  the  horn  down,  he 
saw  to  his  astonishment  that  there  was 
little  less  of  the  liquor  in  it  than  before. 
Utgard-Loke  said:  "That  is  well  drunk, 
but  not  much  to  boast  of;  I  should  never 
have  believed  but  that  Thor  could  have 
drunk  more;  however,  of  this  I  am  confi- 
dent, you  will  empty  it  at  the  second  drink." 


Thor  made  no  reply,  but  put  the  horn  to  his 
mouth  and  drank  as  long  as  he  had  breath, 
but  the  point  of  the  horn  did  not  rise  as  he 
had  expected;  and  when  he  withdrew  the 
horn  from  his  mouth  it  seemed  to  him  that 
its  contents  had  sunk  less  this  time  than 
the  first;  still  the  horn  could  now  be  car- 
ried without  spilling.  Utgard-Loke  said: 
"How  now,  Thor,  have  you  not  saved  for 
the  third  draught  more  than  you  can  make 
away  with?  You  must  not  spare  yourself 
more  in  performing  a  feat  than  befits  your 
skill,  but  if  you  mean  to  drain  the  horn  at 
the  third  draught,  you  must  drink  deeply. 
You  will  not  be  considered  so  great  a  man 
here  as  you  are  thought  to  be  at  home,  if 
you  do  not  show  greater  skill  in  other 
games  than  you  appear  to  have  shown  in 
this."  Then  Thor  became  angry,  put  the 
horn  to  his  mouth,  and  drank  with  all  his 
might,  thinking  to  empty  it  entirely;  but 
on  looking  into  the  horn  he  found  that  its 
contents  had  lessened  but  little;  upon  which 
he  resolved  to  make  no  further  attempt, 
but  gave  back  the  horn  to  the  cup-bearer. 

Then  said  Utgard-Loke:  "It  is  now  plain 
that  your  strength  is  not  so  great  as  we 
thought  it  to  be.  Will  you  try  some  other 
games,  for  we  see  that  you  cannot  succeed 
in  this?"  "Yes,"  said  Thor,  "I  will  try 
something  else,  but  I  am  sure  that  such 
draughts  as  I  have  been  drinking  would  not 
have  been  counted  small  where  I  came 
from;  but  what  new  trial  have  you  to  pro- 
pose?" Utgard-Loke  answered:  "We  have 
a  very  trifling  game  here,  in  which  we  ex- 
ercise none  but  children.  Young  men  think 
it  nothing  but  play  to  lift  my  cat  from  the 
ground,  and  I  should  never  have  proposed 
this  for  Thor  if  I  had  not  already  seen  that 
he  is  by  no  means  what  we  took  him  for." 
Thereupon,  a  large  gray  cat  ran  out  upon 
the  floor.  Thor,  advancing,  put  his  hand 
under  the  cat's  body,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
raise  it  from  the  floor,  but  the  cat,  bend- 
ing his  back  in  the  same  degree  as  Thor 
lifted,  had,  notwithstanding  all  Thor's  ef- 
forts, only  one  of  its  feet  lifted  up,  seeing 
which  Thor  made  no  further  effort. 

Then  said  Utgard-Loke:  "The  game  has 
terminated  just  as  I  had  expected;  the  cat 
is  large,  but  Thor  is  small."  Then  said 
Thor:  "Little  as  you  call  me,  I  challenge 
any  one  to  wrestle  with  me,  for  now  I  am 
angry."  "I  see  no  one  here,''  said  Utgard- 
Loke,  looking  around  on  the  benches,  "but 
would  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  wrestle 
with  you;  but  let  somebody  call  that  old 
woman,  my  nurse  Elle,  and  let  Thor  prove 
his  strength  with  her,  if  he  will.    She  has 
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thrown  to  the  ground  many  a  man  not  less 
strong  and  mighty  than  Thor." 

A  toothless  old  woman  then  entered  the 
hall,  and  she  was  told  by  Utgard-Loke  to 
wrestle  with  Thor.  But  the  more  Thor 
tightened  his  hold,  the  firmer  she  stood. 
Finally,  after  a  violent  struggle,  Thor  began 
to  lose  his  footing,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  brought  down  on  one  knee. 
Then  Utgard-Loke  stepped  forward  and 
told  them  to  stop,  adding  that  Thor  had 
now  no  occasion  to  ask  anyone  else  in  the 
hall  to  wrestle  with  him,  and  it  was  also 
getting  late.  He  therefore  showed  Thor 
and  his  companions  to  their  seats,  and  they 
passed  the  night  there  enjoying  the  best  of 
hospitality. 

The  children  will  find  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  an  explanation  of 
Thor's  feats,  which  were  really  wonderful, 
though  they  seemed  so  small. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth.  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course: 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


Fractions 

Children  find  more  difficulty  in  the  study 
of  fractions  than  in  any  other  subject  in 
arithmetic.  If  our  readers  will  study  the 
thoughtful  article  of  Prof.  Shaw  in  our 
Theory  of  Teaching  Department  they  will 
see  why.  We  have  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  being  able  to  perform  every  example  in 
fractions,  in  the  book,  before  we  understood 
fractions.  A  child  knows  one-half  an 
apple,  or  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  of  it, 
or  of  any  other  object,  long  before  he 
knows  one-half,  or  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths  as  fractional  numbers.  Much  of 
the  effort  which  a  good  teacher  made  to 
teach  the  writer  the  science  of  fractions 
was  wasted  effort,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
appealing  to  a  power  that  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  follow  the  steps  in  the 
reasoning.  I  could  follow  and  learn  the 
steps  in  the  process  and  by  much  effort 
committed  to  memory  the  lingo  (that  was  all 
it  was  to  me)  in  the  reasoning,  but  I  was 
as  blind  to  the  logic  as  a  bat. 

Judging,  therefore,  from  my  own  remem- 
bered experience  I  conclude  that  a  child 
can  master  the  process  and  use  fractions 
intelligently  in  solving  problems  some  years 
before  he  will  understand  the  mathematics 
of  fractions. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in 
children,  and  this   difference   the  good 


teacher  will  recognize.  There  are  some 
who  can  master  the  science;  that  is,  the  why 
of  the  process  much  easier  than  others.  It 
is  very  hard  for  some  children  to  think  ab- 
stractly; that  is,  without  picturing  objects. 
They  do  not  think  in  words,  but  by  con- 
necting images  of  things  together.  Now,  a 
fraction  is  a  ratio,  and  cannot  be  thought 
by  connecting  things  together.  Hence  the 
difficulty  in  thinking  it  mathematically. 
And  for  a  child  to  construct  and  array 
properly  the  images  and  groups  of  images 
that  a  concrete  explanation  "of  fractional 
processes  require  (except  the  most  simple 
ones),  is  next  to  impossible,  and  is  not 
worth,  to  his  education,  the  effort  that  it 
costs. 

So  our  advice  is,  first  teach  the  children 
the  process  in  working  with  fractions,  and 
make  them  familiar  with  that  in  solving 
practical  problems.  Then  present  the  why 
of  the  process  as  simply  and  plainly  as  the 
teacher  is  able  to  and  note  how  many  of 
the  children  can  really  apprehend  it.  They 
will  be  the  brightest  in  the  class,  of  course, 
and  those  might  take  some  extra  work  in 
this  logic  of  arithmetic,  while  the  less  gifted 
are  wrestling  with  the  logic  of  the  problems. 

There  is  as  great  an  amount  of  waste  in 
some  schools  in  trying  to  teach  children 
what  they  are  not  yet  able  to  comprehend 
as  there  is,  in  others,  in  failing  to  stimulate 
the  child  to  use  all  the  power  he  has. 

There  is  much  of  permanent  value  to  the 
teacher  in  Mr.  Gillan's  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  former  numbers  of  The  Jour- 
nal. 

All  such  close  analysis  of  educational 
processes  is  immensely  helpful  to  the  true 
teacher.  To  those  who  cannot  think  and 
are  only  satisfied  when  their  food  is  both 
crumbed  and  chewed  for  them,  such  stud- 
ies are  valueless.  They  are  yet  in  the  stage 
that  can  only  follow  a  process. 


Spelling. 

Our  main  reliance  in  teaching  spelling  is 
on  such  a  study  of  it  as  will  fix  the  image  of 
the  word  in  the  memory.  When  I  can  see 
the  word  in  my  imagination  just  as  it  is  I 
can  always  spell  it  correctly.  To  fix  it  in 
the  memory  one  must  become  familiar  with 
it;  that  is,  see  it  and  construct  it  a  good 
many  times.  This  is  the  reason  for  so 
much  drill  in  spelling. 

Persons  who  read  a  great  deal  and  are 
observing  and  discriminating  readers  are 
quite  apt  to  become  good  spellers.  They 
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become  so  familiar  with  the  forms  of  words 
that  they  can  reproduce  the  images  of 
them  exactly.  A  careful  study  of  just 
how  a  new  word  is  constructed  should 
first  be  made,  and  especial  attention  given 
to  that  part  that  is  new  or  peculiar. 

For  instance,  in  the  words  conceive  and 
believe  the  first  syllables  need  no  attention, 
but  only  the  last  syllables  in  these  two 
words.  And  the  difficulty  here  arises  from 
the  silent  letters.  But  the  silent  e  at  the 
end  is  not  difficult.  That  the  pupil  is  famil- 
iar with  long -before  he  comes  to  the  spel- 
ling of  these  words.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
e  a*nd  i.  First  these  letters  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  words  instead  of  ea  or  ee 
or  any  other  combinations  having  the  long 
sound  of  e. 

And,  too,  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  vowels  in  the  two  words  must  be 
learned.  These  are  the  points  to  which 
the  teacher  must  direct  the  attention  in  the 
first  study  of  these  words.  When  the  cor- 
rect image  of  the  word  is  made  by  this  an- 
alytic study  it  is  fixed  in  the  memory  by 
repeating  it.  The  more  attention  is  given 
to  making  the  first  image  of  it  the  less 
repetitions  will  be  required,  for  the  more 
vivid  and  distinct  the  image  will  be. 

The  teacher  can  see  in  this  the  reason 
for  saying  that  the  pupil  should  learn  the  • 
correct  form  at  the  first,  and  should  not  see 
the  incorrect  form  until  the  correct  image 
has  been  made.  After  that  it  is  good  teach- 
ing to  test  the  correctness  of  the  pupil's 
picture  by  putting  incorrect  forms  before 
him  for  correction.  If  properly  used  this 
exercise  will  strengthen  the  pupil's  hold  on 
the  correct  form. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  words  as  well 
as  syllables  that  have  similar  sound  that  do 
not  have  the  same  spelling.  These  are 
called  homonyms,  which  means  "likeness  in 
sound."  These  need  to  be  studied  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  be  placed  in  sentences 
where  they  are  correctly  used.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  long  list  of  these  pairs  and  triplets 
of  words,  which  we  recommend  the  teacher 
to  keep  in  his  desk  and  practice  the  pupils 
on  from  time  to  time.  When  one  of  these 
words  come  up  in  the  spelling,  then  is  a 
good  time  to  call  attention  to  the  other  or 
others  that  are  pronounced  nearly  like  it, 
and  to  show  how  they  differ  in  meaning. 
This  list  is  borrowed  from  the  Model 
Teacher. 


ail,  ale 
ate,  eight 
arc,  ark 

air,  ere,  e'er,  heir 
aisle,  isle,  I'll 


more,  mower 
mold,  mould 
miner,  minor 
moan,  mown 
need,  knead 


aid,  aide 
aught,  ought 
aloud,  allowed 
ah,  awe 
be,  bee 
bad,  bade 
blue,  blew 
bare,  bear 
but,  butt 
bow,  bough 
bury,  berry 
ball,  bawl 
bale,  bail 
bell,  belle 
bin,  been 
beet,  beat 
beer,  bier 
bold,  bowled 
beach,  beech 
breach,  breech 
bow,  beau 
bred,  bread 
base,  bass 
baa,  bah 
bore,  boar 
creak,  creek 
cite,  sight,  site 
cord,  chord 
clime,  climb 
coarse,  course 
coin,  coign 
cell,  sell 
cue,  queue 
core,  corps 
capital,  capitol 

crews,  cruise 
claws,  clause 
chaste,  chased 
chews,  choose 

dew,  due 

dam,  damn 

dear,  deer 

days,  daze 

doe,  dough 

Dane,  deign 

dun,  done 

duct,  ducked 

earn,  urn 

fare,  fair 

flue,  flew 

fort,  forte 

feat,  feet 

fane,  fain,  feign 

flee,  flea 

fore,  four 

forth,  fourth 

faint,  feint 

flour,  flower 

fawn,  faun 

foul,  fowl 

freeze,  frieze 

gilt,  guilt 

gall,  Gaul 

gate,  gait 

guest,  guessed 

gage,  gauge 

glare,  glair 

grate,  great 

groan,  grown 

•haul,  hall 

hie,  high 

heel,  heal 

hale,  hail 
hare,  hair 
hart,  heart 


naval,  navel 

nay,  neigh 

no,  know. 

nave,  knave 

nice,  gneiss 

nun,  none 

one,  won 

our,  hour 

ode,  owed 

ore,  oar 

pair,  pare 

peer,  pier 

paws,  pause 

pray,  prey 

peak,  pique 

peal,  peel 

pale,  pail 

presents,  presence 

prays,  praise 

pore,  pour 

principle,  principal 

peace,  piece 

peal,  peel 

pearl,  purl 

pall,  Paul 

plate,  plait 

profit,  prophet 

prophesy,  prophecy 

quire,  choir 

quarts,  quartz 

rough,  ruff 

rest,  wrest 

room,  rheum 

retch,  wretch 

rise,  rice 

rase,  race 

rap,  wrap 

rote,  wrote 

root,  route 

row,  roe 

rye,  wry 

roam,  Rome 

rode,  road 

re-te,  ght,  wri  te,  ght 
rays,  raze,  raise 
reek,  wreck 
rain,  rein,  reign 
reck,  reack 
ring,  wring 
rung,  wrung 
so,  sow,  sew 
seed,  cede 
sail,  sale 
sheer,  shear 
slay,  sley,  sleigh 
step,  steppe 
sea,  see 
steak,  stake 
sum,  some 
sane,  Seine 
scene,  seen 
sent,  cent,  scent 
salary,  celery 
subtle,  subtile 
surplus,  surplice 
stalk,  stork 
sole,  soul 
serf,  surf 
staid,  stayed 
size,  sighs 
stare,  stair 
sore,  soar 
steal,  steel 
seer,  sear 
serge,  surge 
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herd,  heard 
hire,  higher 
holy,  wholly 
hoard,  horde 
in,  inn 

idle,  idol,  idyl 
jail,  gaol 
key,  quay 
kill,  kiln 
lade,  laid 
leaf,  lief 
lane,  lain 
led,  lead 
links,  lynx 
leak,  leek 
lee,  lea 
lie,  lye 
lone,  loan 
least,  leased 
leach,  leech 
lode,  load 
muse,  mews 
male,  mail 
mean,  mien 
mane,  main 
manner,  manor 
meet,  meat,  mete 
medal,  meddle 
maze,  maize 
mite,  might 


strait,  straight 
scull,  skull 
sword,  soared 
slight,  sleight 
statue,  stature 
stationery,  stationary 
satire,  satyr 
tour,  tower 
treatise,  treaties 
ton,  tun 
to,  too,  two 
tide,  tied 
tear,  tare  • 
tax,  tacks 
tale,  tail 
tract,  tracked 
there,  their 
told,  tolled 
vial,  viol,  vile 
vale,  vail 
virtue,  virtu 
we,  wee 
wean,  ween 
wait,  weight 
waste,  waist 
ware,  wear 
wade,  weighed 
wave,  waive 
week,  weak 
you,  ewe,  yew 


We  shall  have  something  to  say  next 
month  about  methods  of  drilling  pupils  in 
the  spelling  and  meaning  of  words. 


Outlining  Exercises.* 


Location. 


Latitude. 


Zones — 2. 


r 


Area. 


Population. 


f  Oceans— 2. 
I  Sea. 
Waters.  J  ^-4- 


Land  . 


Strait. 
Lakes. 
Rivers — 2. 

Divisions. 

Mountains.    Peaks — 4. 
Islands — 2. 
Peninsulas — 2. 
Isthmus. 
Capes. 


Produc 


(  Animals 
ts  J  V 


egetables. 
Minerals. 


Give  list 
of 
each. 


Exports.  Imports. 

Government. 

Physical  Features. 
Latitude  and  Altitude. 
Tierra  Calientes. 
Tierra  Templada. 
Tierra  Fria. 
Cordilleras. 
Plateau  of  Mexico. 
Sandbars. 


Customs.  Curiosities. 
Religion. 

Suggestive  Key-Words. 
"Venice  of  the  Aztecs." 
"Vermilion  Sea." 
"The  Floating  Gardens." 
Home  of  the  Tobacco. 
Adobe  Houses. 
Calendar  Stone. 
Echoing  Cave. 

•See  April  number  for  directions  how  to  une  the  above 
blackboard  outline. 


Volcanoes.  The  Pyramids. 

The  Northers.  Home  of  Jack  Rabbit. 

Coasts.  Old  Mexico. 

Harbors.  Inquisition. 

Sacrificial  Stone. 

Gulf  of  Cortez. 

National  Library. 

Old  California. 

Century  Plant. 
"Washington  of  Mexico." 

Tehuantepec  Canal. 

The  key-words  are  helpful  in  recalling 
to  mind  things  which  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, although  known.  They  furnish 
topics  from  which  to  recite. 

They  are  intended  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils  who  can  do  special  or  outside  work. 
Assign  topics  to  them  for  minute  talks. 

The  hunting  or  research  for  these  topics 
is  a  very  helpful  practice,  and  secures  a 
list  of  books  which  maybe  read  with  profit 
some  future  time. 

The  question  comes,  where  do  you,  or 
can  you  find  these  things  ?  Everywhere; 
i.  e.,  in  newspapers,  encyclopaedias,  tour- 
ists guides,  Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico," "  Mexico  as  it  is  To-day,"  "  Mexican 
Guide,"  a  serial  in  Harper's  Weekly,  1890, 
called  "Aztec  Treasure  House,"  etc. 

There  is  a  book  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  called  "  The  Pre-Columbian  Condi- 
tions of  North  America,"  which  promises 
to  revolutionize  the  commonly  accepted 
ideas  on  this  subject. 

The  agave,  or  century  plant,  furnished 
meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  writing  material 
for  the  Aztecs. 

The  Agave  Americana,  called  maguey  in 
South  America  and  mezcal  in  Mexico,  at- 
tains its  full  growth  in  from  ten  to  seventy 
years,  according  to  climate  and  locality. 

The  stem  reaches  a  height  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  sending  out  branches  which  are 
crowned  with  flowers. 

These  flowers  bloom  but  once,  but  con- 
tinue in  bloom  for  months;  when  the  blos- 
soms fall  the  plant  soon  dies. 

The  Mexicans  make  pulque,  the  national 
beverage,  from  its  sap,  which,  distilled,  be- 
comes highly  intoxicating. 

Sisal  hemp,  or  Pita  flox,  is  the  fiber  from 
the  leaves,  which  makes  a  coarse  thread. 

The  flower  stems  are  used  for  thatching. 
The  thorns  furnish  a  substitute  for  nails. 

An  extract  from  the  leaves  will  lather 
with  water  like  soap. 

The  pith  of  the  stem  makes  a  good  hone 
for  a  razor. 

The  fibers  make  good  rope,  and  the 
leaves,  paper  upon  which  the  Aztecs  kept 
their  history. 
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The  first  printing  press  set  up  in  America 
was  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in 
1536,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  Mex- 
ican Viceroy,  Mendoza.  (See  American 
Encyclopedia). 

"  The  Spiritual  Ladder,"  a  school  man- 
ual, was  printed  over  one  hundred  years 
before  any  printing  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  stated  that  ninety  books  were  printed 
previous  to  1600. 

Of  the  population,  John  Bigelow  says: 
"Of  the  10,000,000  people  three-fourths 
are  Indians,  two-thirds  of  whom  cannot 
read  or  write,  nor  ever  had  an  ancestor 
who  could;  who  never  slept  on  a  bed,  or 
wore  a  stocking,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  live  at  a  less  expense  per  day  than  a 
farm  horse  in  any  New  England  State." 

Cortez  found  Mexico  half  conquered  by 
an  old  tradition.  It  was  taught  in  their 
temples,  and  believed  by  all,  that  a  race  of 
white  men  would  come  to  rule  them. 

The  Spaniards,  clothed  in  arrow-proof 
garments,  armed  with  fire  bolts  from 
Heaven,  sealed  the  truth  of  this  prediction, 
and  the  Mexicans  bowed  in  helpless  sub- 
mission to  the  wonderful  strangers. 

Among  the  many  famous  trees,  there  is 
one  called  "  El  Arbol  de  los  Manitos,"  or 
"  The  Tree  of  the  Little  Hand."  Very 
few  of  these  trees  exist.  Their  properties 
are  medicinal,  but  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures are  that  its  flowers  resemble  a  hand. 
The  stamens  form  the  wrist  and  palm  and 
then  separate  into  five  red  fingers. 

The  Mexican  Empire  abounded  in  all 
kinds  of  paintings ;  paintings  of  history, 
maps,  portraits  of  kings  and  queens;  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  mysteries  of  their  religion. 

Under  the  name  of  vandalism  and  super- 
stition these  were  gathered  into  a  heap  and 
set  on  fire;  thus  perished  in  ashes  the  mem- 
ory of  many  interesting  and  curious  events. 

The  cochineal  insect  is  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  Mexico.  It  lives  on  the  cac- 
tus plant.  It  takes  70,000  of  these  insects 
when  dried  to  make  one  pound  of  dye,  yet 
the  exports  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 
This  dye  is  used  in  coloring  silks  and  arti- 
ficial flowers;  also  in  making  red  ink  (car- 
mine) and  rouge. 

The  Great  Pyramid  of  Cholula  covers 
over  forty  acres. 

The  "House  of  the  Sun"  and  "House 
of  the  Moon  "  each  occupy  over  ten  acres. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  these  pyra- 
mids, and  the  country  can  truly  be  called 
"  The  Egypt  of  America." 

The  Gulf  Stream  passes  through  the 
Yucatan  channel  at  a  velocity  of  one  mile 


in  four  hours.  It  is  computed  to  be  1,000 
fathoms  deep.  (How  is  depth  ascertained?) 

Cozumel,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Yu- 
catan, is  noted  for  its  mines.  The  Mexi- 
cans made  pilgrimages  there  to  worship 
the  idols  in  the  temple,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen. 

The  Hot  Springs,  at  Agnas  Calientes, 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
bath  houses,  and  a  ditch  has  been  walled  up 
with  stone  where  the  poorer  class  of  people 
obtain  hot  water  for  laundry  purposes. 

"  Montezuma's  Cypress,"  over  fifty  feet 
in  circumference,  is  in  the  park  which  sur- 
rounds Chapultepec  (Hill  of  the  Grass- 
hopper). 

"  Montezuma  Cave,"  where  the  ill-fated 
monarch  made  his  escape,  is  still  shown  to 
the  visitors  of  this  castle. 

Take  short  statements  like  these  and 
request  pupils  to  ask  questions  to  corre- 
spond. 

Three-fourths  of  Mexeco  is  a  table  land. 

The  Toltics  were  noted  for  feather  work. 

Mexico  uses  the  Metric  System. 

Lake  Tezcuco  is  salt  water.  (Is  this  the 
highest  salt  water  lake  in  the  world  ?) 

Mesquite  roots,  pine,  and  coal  blocks 
brought  from  Wales  as  ballest,  are  used  as 
fuel  for  the  railroads. 

Mexico  has  two  submarine  telegraphs, 
one  to  Havana  and  the  other  to  Galveston. 

Cone  shaped  stones  painted  white  are 
the  legal  land  marks. 

There  is  a  peak  called  "  Buffalo  Moun- 
tain," from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  that 
animal. 

Everywhere  may  be  seen  small  crosses 
stuck  in  the  ground  ;  these  indicate  where 
some  one  has  gone  to  his  eternal  home. 

QUERIES. 

Whom  did  the  Aztecs  call  the  White 
Gods? 

How  did  the  Aztecs  divide  time  ? 
What  became  of  the  records  of  the 
Aztecs. 

At  what  city  were  thousands  of  human 
beings  sacrificed  annually  ? 

Which  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  ? 

What  mineral  is  obtained  from  the  crater 
of  Popocatapetl  ?    How  ? 

Who  wrote  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico  ?" 

What  names  will  ever  remind  us  of  the 
Aztecs  ? 

What  are  Tortillas  ? 

Which  is  the  most  active  volcano  ? 

Where  are  noted  battlefields  in  Mexico  ? 

What  are  the  prevalent  diseases  of  this 
country  ? 
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When  did  Vera  Cruz  undergo  sieges  ? 

How  many  mints  in  Mexico  ? 

What  are  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  Mexicans? 

What  deity  did  the  Aztecs  worship  ? 

Who  were  the  Toltecs  ? 

Where  was  Cortez  first  buried  ? 

What  holidays  do  these  people  have  ? 

Where  can  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Mexico 
be  seen  ? 

Is  the  City  of  Mexico  one  mile  higher 
than  we  are  ? 

Who  are  the  peons  ? 

—JohnF.  Wicks. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers*  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Physiology, 

In  our  last  study  we  discovered  how  the 
food  was  digested  and  finally  brought, 
either  by  way  of  the  liver  or  through  the 
thoracic  duct,  into  the  veins  that  carry  the 
blood  to  the  heart. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  takes  place  when 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  wine,  or  beer,  or 
whiskey  is  taken  into  the  stomach  with  the 
food. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  number  of  the  little 
glands  that  cover  the  inside  coat  of  the 
stomach  very  thickly,  and  which  pour  out 
the  gastric  juice  which  is  mixed  with  the 
food  by  the  rolling  out  and  kneading  mo- 
tion of  the  stomach  while  digestion  is  go- 
ing on.  We  present  here  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  glands,  made  larger  than  it  really 
appears  when  looked  at  without  a  magni- 
fying glass.  The  smaller  picture  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  just  two  branches  of  the  large 
gland  when  they  are  very  highly  magnified. 
You  see  that  they  are  built  up  by  one  block 
or  layer  upon  another,  with  a  dot  or  nu- 
cleus in  each  layer.  These  layers  or  blocks 
are  called  cells,  and  they  make  and  pour 
out  the  juice  that  digests  the  food. 

Now  when  alcohol  enters  the  stomach  it 
makes  it  burn  and  sting  for  awhile.  That 
means  that  it  irritates  these  glands  and 
they  become  red  and  work  very  fast,  and 
pour  out  a  very  large  quantity  of  juice  be- 
cause of  their  excitement.  And  so  it  hap- 
pens that  for  that  time,  if  it  is  the  first  time 
alcohol  is  used,  the  food  may  be  digested 
more  quickly  than  usual.  And  so  the  per- 
son is  apt  to  conclude  that  wine  or  beer  is 
a  good  thing  and  aids  digestion.  If  you 
think  for  a  moment  you  will  see  that  it 


acted  as  a  whip  to  these  glands  and  spurred 
them  on  to  work  harder,  and  so  fatigued 
them  more  than  when  they  worked  natur- 
ally.   But  if  no  alcohol  ever  came  in  again 


they  would  soon  recover  from  their  hard 
usage,  and  everything  would  go  on  as  be- 
fore.   But  suppose  that  when  the  next 


meal  comes  the  stomach  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  whipping  the  alcohol  gave 
it,  and  it  works  slowly,  and  makes  the  per- 
son feel  dull  or  uneasy.  Then  he  takes 
some  more  alcohol.  He  thinks  that  if 
whipping  the  stomach  made  it  work  faster 
before  he  will  whip  it  again.  And  every 
time  he  whips  it  by  putting  alcohol  into  it, 
the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  whip  it 
again,  and  a  little  harder  than  before. 
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But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 

By  and  by  these  glands  begin  to  grow 
small  and  hard,  and  the  juice  they  send 
out  is  not  limpid  and  pure,  but  is  ropy  and 
thick,  and  does  not  digest  the  food  well, 
and  it  is  sent  on  into  the  intestine  improp- 
erly prepared. 

And  after  a  while  these  hardened  glands 
make  a  disease  in  the  stomach  called  gas- 
tric catarrh,  which  is  something  like  ca- 
tarrh in  the  head.  And  then  little  sores  or 
ulcers  begin  to  form  in  the  stomach  by  and 
by,  and  these  combine  into  large  ulcers, 
and  the  stomach  is  sick  unto  death  and 
unable  to  do  its  work. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

The  stomach  gets  so,  in  time,  that  it  is 
in  pain  if  it  does  not  have  its  alcohol,  and 
cries  out  for  it  continually.  It  has  lived 
this  unnatural  life  so  long  that  it  must  now 
keep  it  up  or  suffer  great  misery. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

The  alcohol  does  not  confine  its  bad  ef- 
fects to  the  stomach.  It  goes  out  into  the 
blood  vessels  that  carry  the  nutrition  into 
liver,  and  works  even  more  serious  mis- 
chief with  that  organ.  The  effect  it  has 
upon  the  liver  at  first  is  to  fill  it  up  with 
fat  so  that  it  cannot  act  freely  in  secreting 
the  bile  that  is  needed  for  digestion  of  food 
in  the  intestine.  Then,  later  on,  the  liver 
grows  very  small  and  very  hard,  and  is 
called  by  the  doctors  the  "  drunkard's 
liver."  This  becomes  an  incurable  disease 
also. 

So  we  see  this  whipping  business  is 
no  better  for  the  stomach  than  it  is  for 
horses  or  children.  For  an  emergency,  and 
as  medicine,  the  doctor  may  think  it  well 
to  use  this  whip  to  make  a  sluggish  stom- 
ach work.  But  then  it  is  a  medicine.  When 
the  body  is  well  this  whipping  the  stomach 
with  alcohol  is  bad  business,  and  is  sure  to 
bring  on  disease  in  time. 

The  only  thing  for  people  to  do  is  to 
"touch  not,  taste  not,  and  handle  not  the 
dangerous  thing." 

In  our  next  we  shall  show  how  the  blood 
gets  around  through  the  great  number  of 
channels  through  which  it  flows. 


Last  Days  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

All  the  family  tradition  goes  to  show  that 
the  last  days  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  Lon- 
don were  years  of  bitter  remorse  and  self- 
reproach.  The  great  name  which  he  had 
so  gallantly  won  and  so  wretchedly  lost 
left  him  no  repose  by  night  or  day.  The 


iron  frame,  which  had  withstood  the  fatigue 
of  so  many  trying  battlefields  and  still 
more  trying  marches  through  the  wilder- 
ness, broke  down  at  last  under  the  slow 
torture  of  lost  friendships  and  merited  dis- 
grace. In  the  last  sad  days  in  London,  in 
June,  1801,  the  family  tradition  says  that 
Arnold's  mind  kept  reverting  to  his  old 
friendship  with  Washington.  He  had  al- 
ways carefully  preserved  the  American 
uniform  which  he  wore  on  the  day  when 
he  made  his  escape  to  the  Vulture;  and 
now  as,  broken  in  spirit  and  weary  of  life, 
he  felt  the  last  moments  coming,  he  called 
for  this  uniform  and  put  it  on,  and  dec- 
orated himself  with  the  epaulettes  and 
sword-knot  which  Washington  had  given 
him  after  the  victory  of  Saratoga.  "  Let 
me  die,"  said  he,  "in  this  old  uniform,  in 
which  I  fought  my  battles.  May  God  for- 
give me  for  ever  putting  on  any  other!" 

As  we  thus  reach  the  end  of  one  of  the 
saddest  episodes  in  American  history,  our 
sympathy  cannot  fail  for  the  moment  to 
go  out  toward  the  sufferer,  nor  can  we 
help  contrasting  these  passionate  dying 
words  with  the  last  cynical  scoff  of  that 
other  traitor,  Charles  Lee,  when  he  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  buried  within  a  mile 
of  any  church,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  keep 
bad  company  after  death.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  story  of  Lee  is  little  more 
than  a  vulgar  melodrama;  but  into  the 
story  of  Arnold  there  enters  that  element 
of  awe  and  pity  which,  as  Aristotle  pointed  • 
out,  is  an  essential  part  of  real  tragedy. 
That  Arnold  had  been  very  shabbily  treated, 
long  before  any  thought  of  treason  entered 
his  mind,  is  not  to  be  denied.  That  he 
may  honestly  have  come  to  consider  the 
American  cause  hopeless,  that  he  may 
really  have  lost  his  interest  in  it  because 
of  the  French  alliance, — all  this  is  quite 
possible.  Such  considerations  might  have 
justified  him  in  resigning  his  commission; 
or  even,  had  he  frankly  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  much  as  we  should  have  deplored 
such  a  step,  some  persons  would  always 
have  been  found  to  judge  him  leniently, 
and  accord  him  the  credit  of  acting  upon 
principle.  But  the  dark  and  crooked 
course  which  he  did  choose  left  open  no 
alternative  but  that  of  unqualified  condem- 
nation. If  we  feel  less  of  contempt  and 
more  of  sorrow  in  the  case  of  Arnold  than 
in  the  case  of  such  a  weakling  as  Charles 
Lee,  our  verdict  is  not  the  less  unmitigated. 
Arnold's  fall  was  by  far  the  more  terrible, 
as  he  fell  from  a  greater  height,  and  into  a 
depth  than  which  none  could  be  lower.  It 
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is  only  fair  that  we  should  recall  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  American  independ- 
ence, which  were  unquestionably  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  except  Washington  and 
Greene.  But  it  is  part  of  the  natural  pen- 
alty that  attaches  to  backsliding  such  as 
his,  that  when  we  hear  the  name  of  Ben- 
edict Arnold  these  are  not  the  things  which 
it  suggests  to  our  minds,  but  the  name 
stands,  and  will  always  stand,  as  a  symbol 
of  unfaithfulness  to  trust. 

— yohn  Fisk  in  October  Atlantic. 


Teaching  Arithmetic. 
Editor  "Journal: 

I  see  that  somebody  is  still  experiment- 
ing upon  rules  and  methods  for  teaching 
arithmetic.  But  can  there  be  more  than  one. 
right  rule,  or  method,  for  solving  arithmet- 
ical questions?  There  may  be  many  devices 
for  illustration. 

In  the  October  number  of  your  journal 
on  page  76,  some  one  gives  his  views  and 
methods  for  "Division  of  Decimals,"  and 
for  finding  interest.  My  rule  is  as  follows: 
"Before  attempting  to  divide  one  decimal 
number  by  another,  make  the  divisor  and 
dividend  of  the  same  name,  and  then  pro- 
ceed as  in  whole  numbers." 

Take  the  writer's  first  example:  "Divide 
.0024  by  .000004.  The  lowest  name  is  mil- 
lionths,  for  a  divisor;  viz.,  4  millionths; 
and  the  dividend  is  24  ten  thousands,  or 
2400  millionths.   2400  -=-  4  =  600.  Ans. 

Take  his  second  example:  "Divide  15. 695 
by  7-3'"  Here  the  lowest  name  is  thou- 
sandths- 7.3  equals  7300  thousandths; 
now  divide  15  695  by  7300,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  2HH;  or  decimally,  2.15  —  Ans. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  when  the  lan- 
guage of  numbers  is  understood.  The 
above  rule  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
fractions,  common,  as  well  as  decimal,  and 
diminishes  the  work  in  fractional  division, 
one-half. 

In  regard  to  the  writer's  views  about  in- 
terest, I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  him 
when  he  says,  "Confine  your  efforts  to 
teaching  the  six  per  cent  method  thor- 
oughly;" but  I  am  not  convinced  that  he 
uses  that  method  so  as  to  secure  the  sim- 
plest and  most  accurate  results. 

Take  his  first  problem:  "Find  the  inter- 
est of  {250.50  for  2  years,  6  months,  and 
15  days  at  8  per  cent."  I  would  first  find 
the  interest  on  $1  at  6  per  cent,  for  the 
given  time;  and  multiply  the  result  by  the 
given  sum.    Thus:  the  result  for  Si  will 


be  $.12  for  2  years;  #.03  for  6  months,  and 
$.0025  for  15  days;  0^.1525  at 6 per  cent. 
Add  to  this  one-thirdof  itself  for  8  per  cent 
=  .0508  +  .1525  ^  $.2033  x.  $5°-5°  = 

$50.93',  and  not  $50.83.         —Z.  Richards. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Passive  Voice. 

My  experience  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  ever  I  am  called  upon  to  write  a  gram- 
mar I  shall  put  in  the  following: 

According  to  use  verbs  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  transitive  and  intransitive. 

A  transitive  verb  expresses  an  action 
which  goes  over  to  some  object. 

The  word  transitive  is  made  up  of  the 
prefix  trans,  meaning  over,  the  root  it, 
meaning  to  go,  and  the  adjective  ending  ive. 

A  transitive  verb  has  two  voices,  active 
and  passive.  The  word  voice  in  grammar 
means  form,  and  passive  means  quiet  or  not 
active. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  the 
subject  acts,  and  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  goes  over  to  the  object. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice  the 
subject  does  not  act,  but  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  goes  over  to  the  subject. 
The  subject  is  either  active  or  passive,  and 
the  verb  agrees  in  form. 

A  verb  in  the  passive  voice  is  formed  by 
prefixing  some  form  of  the  verb  be  to  the 
past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb. 

—  W.  R.  Sandham. 


Questions  in  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

What  is  a  negotiable  note  or  "paper?" 

Who  are  the  original  parties  to  a  nego- 
tiable instrument? 

What  subsequent  parties  may  there  be? 

Must  the  consideration  in  a  negotiable 
note  be  expressed? 

If  not  expressed  is  it  always  implied? 

Are  the  words  "value  received"  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  negotiable  note  or  draft? 

Wherein  does  a  note  differ  from  a  draft? 

How  many  parties  are  there  to  a  note, 
and  what  are  they? 

How  many  to  a  draft,  and  what  are  they? 

What  does  the  maker  of  a  note  engage 
to  do? 

Where  should  the  maker's  name  appear? 
What  is  the  payee's  relation  to  a  note? 
Where  does  the  payee's  name  appear? 
What  does  the  drawer  of  a  draft  under- 
take to  do? 

Where  does  the  drawer's  name  appear? 
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Concerning  Narcotics. 


Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry,  of  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  has  published  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  physiological  effects  and 
medicinal  uses  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 
It  is  a  strong  and  candid  discussion  of  the 


subject,  and  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. We  quote  the  following  contrast 
between  the  effects  of  Water  and  Alcohol 
on  the  body: 


The  Effects  of  Water  and  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System,  Contrasted. 


1.  Water  offends  neither  the  sense  of  taste  nor 
smell,  but  is  neutral  to  both  of  these  senses. 

2.  Water,  when  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swal- 
lowed, causes  no  irritation,  no  sense  of  burning,  no 
constriction  of  the  throat,  no  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
cess of  swallowing. 

3.  Water,  on  being  received  into  the  stomach, 
causes  no  local  heat,  no  sensation  of  uneasiness,  no 
nausea  or  sickness,  no  distension,  and  no  eructation. 


4.  Water  has  the  property  of  dissolving  all  saline 
and  saccharine  substances,  such  as  common  salt  and 
sugar. 

5.  Water  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  fleshy 
and  albuminous  substances,  such  as  meats  and  eggs, 
the  caseine  of  cheese,  etc.,  and  of  hydrating  or 
entering  into  solution  with  these  substances. 

6.  Water  has  the  properly  of  carrying  all  solid 
foods  in  partial  or  complete  solution  into  the  stom- 
ach, ready  to  undergo  digestion  there, 

7.  Water,  in  combination  with  foods  in  the  stom- 
ach, can  mingle  with  the  digestive  juices  and  take 
part  in  the  solution  and  digestion  of  the  foods. 


8.  Water  can  carry  the  foods,  after  they  are  di- 
gested, through  the  various  transmitting  channels 
into  the  blood  vessels,  to  mix  with  the  blood. 

9.  Water  can  form  a  large  portion  (75  per  cent)  of 
the  blood,  without  producing  in  the  blood  vessels 
any  irritation  or  disturbance. 

10.  Water  can  hold  the  other  parts  of  the  blood 
— the  albumen,  the  fibrin,  the  salts,  and  the  little 
round  bodies  called  the  blood  corpuscles — in  mobile 
suspension  throughout  the  blood. 


11.  Water  will  not  act  injuriously  upon  the  blood 
corpuscles  so  as  to  change  them  in  shape,  increase 
or  lessen  their  volume,  or  in  any  way  injure  them 
for  their  duties. 


12.  Water  will  carry  all  the  nutrient  parts  of  the 
blood  to  their  respective  destinations,  will  pass 
through  the  membranes  of  the  body  with  the  solu- 
ble saline  substances  or  salts,  and  will  leave  in  their 
proper  places,  as  required  for  purposes  of  nutrition, 
all  of  the  substances. 

13.  Waier  will  absorb  the  heat  of  the  body  as  it 
is  generated  in  the  animal  combustion,  and  will 
cause  its  equal  diffusion  throughout  all  parts. 


ALCOHOL. 

1.  Alcohol  first  offends  and  then  depraves  the 
sense  of  taste  and  of  smell. 

2.  Alcohol,  unless  very  largely  diluted  with 
water,  produces,  when  taken,  irritation  or  pain,  a 
sense  of  burning  in  the  mouth,  and  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction in  the  throat. 

3.  Alcohol  produces  a  sensation  of  burning  in 
the  stomach,  even  when  considerably  dilated  with 
water,  and,  until  the  stomach  gets  habituated  to  it, 
causes  nausea  or  sickness,  with  distention  and  eruc- 
tation. Even  when  habituated  to  its  use,  alcohol 
creates  a  sensation  of  sinking  in  the  stomach,  at- 
tended with  an  unnatural  craving  for  itself,  when 
neither  natural  food  nor  drink  are  desired. 

4.  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  saline  or  saccharine 
foods,  as  water  does,  but  interferes  with  solution 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  that  is  present. 

5.  Alcohol,  instead  of  rendering  fleshy  and  al- 
buminous foods  soluble,  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate 
or  solidify  albuminous  foods,  and  to  render  them 
thereby  more  difficult  of  digestion. 

6.  Alcohol  has  no  property  of  carrying  solid  foods 
in  partial  or  complete  solution  into  the  stomach  for 
digestion. 

7.  Alcohol,  mixed  with  food  and  with  the  digest- 
ive juices  in  the  stomach,  easily  causes  precipitation 
of  the  active  principle  of  the  digestive  juice,  pepsin; 
coagulates  albuminous  substances;  suspends,  and  if 
it  be  present  in  large  quantities,  entirely  stops  the 
digestion  of  food  until  it  is  removed,  by  absorption 
or  acetification. 

8.  Alcohol  in  no  way  assists  the  conveyance  of 
digested  fluid  food  from  the  digestive  system  to  the 
blood. 

9.  Alcohol  is  often  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  blood  vessels  when  it  is 
received  into  them. 

10.  Alcohol  in  the  blood  does  not  help  to  hold 
the  different  parts  of  the  fluid  in  natural  solution  or 
suspension  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  in  extreme  solu- 
tion, it  tends  to  make  the  blood  too  liquid  or  thin; 
while,  in  connection,  it  coagulates  or  thickens  the 
blood. 

21.  Alcohol  acts  injuriously  on  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, altering  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  in- 
terfering very  much  with  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  condensing  oxygen,  which  is  the  important 
function  belonging  to  them. 

12.  Alcohol  does  not  assist  in  distributing  to  their 
natural  destinations  the  parts  of  tho  food  which  are 
required  for  building  up  the  different  structures  of 
the  body  in  natural  order  and  position. 


13.  Alcohol  does  not  save  or  conserve  the  heat  of 
the  body  as  it  is  generated,  but,  by  reducing  the 
function  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  reduces  the  gen- 
eration of  heat  and  interferes  with  its  distribution. 
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14.  Water  will  fill  up  all  the  soft  structures  of  the 
iody — so  as  to  give  to  them  form,  volume,  and  flex- 
ibility. 

15.  Water  will  flow  or  escape  from  the  secreting 
srgans  of  the  body  as  the  fluid  of  their  products, 
and  will  become,  in  this  way,  the  chief  volume  of 
all  secretions — of  the  bile,  of  the  saliva,  and  of 
other  similar  secreted  fluids. 

16.  Water  will  flow  or  escape  from  the  <r.*-creting 
Drgans  of  the  body  with  the  fluid  excretions — such 
as  perspiration  and  urine. 


17.  Water  will  evaporate  from  the  external  sur- 
face as  the  body  or  skin  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and 
so  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  body,  keeping  it 
cool  by  evaporation,  even  in  the  hottest  regions  of 
the  habitable  earth. 

18.  Water  will  assuage  thirst  without  creating  a 
special  increasing  desire  or  craving  for  itself,  and 
without  inducing  excessive  thirst. 


The  above  statements  concerning  water  indicate 
the  natural  qualities  required  in  a  perfect  drinking 
fluid.  Water  is  fitted  for  men  and  all  animals  in  all 
periods  of  life,  in  all  climates,  under  all  natural 
conditions,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a 
drinking  fluid  is  needed.  And  such  a  drink  is 
formed  on  a  most  abundant  scale  by  nature.  It 
[alls  in  rain,  it  runs  abundantly  in  mountain  rills, 
and  streams,  and  rivers.  It  is  constantly  being  dis- 
tilled from  the  earth  or  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
into  clouds  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  condensed 
by  the  cool  mountain  tops  into  snow  ;  it  returns  to 
the  earth  in  fluid  drops,  and  often  flows  in  super- 
abundant torrents ;  it  is  stored  in  lakes  and  pools 
an  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  capacious 
:avities  or  interstices  of  its  crust.  No  other  fluid, 
except  milk  for  sucklings,  is  required  as  a  drink  for 
living  things,  and  no  other  fluid  can  possibly  take 
its  place  as  a  healthful  drink. 


14.  Alcohol  does  not  fill  up  the  soft  structures  of 
the  body,  nor  give  form,  volume,  or  flexibility. 

15.  Alcohol  often  interferes  with  the  productions 
of  secretions,  making  them  either  too  scanty,  too 
profuse,  or  defective  in  quality,  and,  escaping  with 
them,  interferes  with  their  function. 

16.  Alcohol  interferes  with  the  process  of  rx-cre- 
tion,  often  rendering  the  excretions  acid  and  irritat- 
ing, too  scanty  or  too  profuse.  Taken  in  any  ex- 
cess it  interferes  seriously  with  the  function  of  the 
skin  and  other  excreting  organs. 

17.  Alcohol  does  not  equalize  animal  temperature, 
but  creates  first,  a  temporary  fever  or  heat,  then 
chilliness,  and  then  coldness  of  the  body. 


18.  Alcohol  does  not  assuage  thirst.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  frequently  causes  an  increased  sensation  of 
thirst  and  a  desire  for  more  fluid  than  is  good  for 
health.  It  also  creates  a  special  desire  or  craving 
for  itself. 

The  above  statements  concerning  alcohol  (and 
the  term  includes  all  alcoholic  liquors)  compel  the 
conclusion  that,  introduced  as  a  drink  into  the 
human  body,  it  not  only  fails  to  do  the  beneficent 
work  required  of  a  beverage,  but  it  injuriously  in- 
fluences all  of  the  processes  of  nutrition — digestion, 
absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  and 
excretion.  No  permanent  or  real  good  is  secured 
to  the  system  through  the  use  of  any  alcoholic 
fluid  as  a  beverage.  In  every  form,  and  in  every 
degree  of  strength  it  isa.  poison,  and  cannot,  by  any 
process  of  making  or  of  mixing,  become  a  healthful 
or  even  a  harmless  beverage. 


Useful  Thi 

A  rod  is  165^  feet,  or  5^  yards. 
A  mile  is  320  rods. 
A  mile  is  1,760  yards. 
A  mile  is  5,280  feet. 
A  square  foot  is  144  square  inches. 
A  square  yard  contains  9  square  feet. 
A  square  rod  is  272^  square  feet. 
An  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet. 
An  acre  contains  4,840  square  yards. 
An  acre  contains  160  square  rods. 
A  section,  or  square  mile,  contains  640 
acres. 

A  quarter  section  contains  160  acres. 
An  acre  is  8  rods  wide  by  20  rods  long. 
An  acre  is  10  rods  wide  by  16  rods  long. 
An  acre  is  about  208^  feet  square. 


s  to  Know. 

A  solid  foot  contains  1,728  solid  inches. 
A  pint  (of  water)  weighs  one  pound. 
A  solid  foot  of  water  weighs  62^  pounds. 
A  gallon  (of  water)  holds  231  solid  inches. 
A  gallon  of  milk  weighs  8  pounds  and  10 
ounces. 

A  pint  (of  water)  holds  28^  solid  inches, 
(28.875). 

A  barrel  (31^  gallons)  holds  4^  solid 
feet,  (4.2 1 1). 

A  bushel  (struck)  contains  2,150  solid 
inches. 

A  bushel  (heaping)  contains  1%  struck 
bushels. 

A  struck  bushel  contains  about  1  lA  solid 
feet. 

— Exchange. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity, 
lhat  clement  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


ARITHMETIC  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

JAS.  IS.  SHAW,  JR.,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

The  object  of  the  following  series  of  papers  is  to  present  a  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  They  are  not 
to  touch  upon  teaching  the  subject,  but  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  necessary  principles  and  processes  of 
the  subject.  They  arc  necessarily  limited  in  space,  hence  compact,  but  it  is  hoped  succinctness  and  clear- 
ness may  go  together.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  can  be  mastered  at  one  reading.  If  worth  anything 
at  all  they  must  present  new  ideas.    Correspondence  is  invited  on  all  points  not  made  clear  in  the  papers. 

NUMBER,  THE  UNIT,  AND  RATIO. 

L 


One  of  the  categories  under  which  we 
consider  the  world,  is  that  of  quantity. 
Quantity  is  one  of  the  mental  determina- 
tions of  things,  and  the  science  called 
mathematics  has  for  its  subject-matter  this 
quantity-determination  in  all  its  forms. 
Mathematical  Physics  is  the  study  of  the 
quantity-determinations  existing  in  certain 
forces  of  nature.  Mathematical  Chemistry 
is  the  study  of  quantity-determinations  in- 
herent in  chemical  forces  and  actions. 
Geometry  is  the  study  of  quantity-deter- 
minations of  space.  Algebra  is  the  study 
of  quantity-determinations  in  themselves, 
without  reference  to  objects,  forces,  space, 
etc.  Now,  if  we  study  the  quantity-rela- 
tions of  objects  we  often  see  that  a  thing 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  like  things. 
Thus  a  box  of  pens  is  an  aggregate  of  sim- 
ilar objects;  a  line  is  an  aggregate  of  ex- 
actly similar  pieces.  The  quantity-deter- 
mination between  the  aggregate  and  the 
things  it  is  made  up  of  is  number;  and  the 
science  which  studies  number  is  Arithme- 
tic. Arithmetic  is  thus  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Algebra,  formerly  called  "Analysis." 

Now  that  we  have  denned  the  place  of 
Arithmetic  in  all  knowledge,  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  science,  let  us  examine 
number  a  little  more  closely.  Suppose  we 
have  a  yard-stick  and  measuring  one  side 
of  the  room,  find  that  the  side  is  an  aggre- 
gate consisting  of  six  of  the  yards;  if  we 
had  had  a  foot-rule,  we  should  have  found 
that  now  the  determination  has  changed 
and  that  we  have  eighteen  of  the  feet. 
Suppose  we  step  into  a  pasture  and  find  in 
it  a  group  of  horses,  the  aggregate  consist- 


ing of  ten  horses ;  but  the  owner  comes 
out  and  says,  "  Take  these  five  teams  to 
such  a  place."  Evidently  from  these  ex- 
amples an  aggregate  may  have  different 
number-relations,  according  to  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be  made  up  of,  and  ultimate 
analysis  would  show  us  that  everything 
which  has  quantity-relations  is  an  aggre- 
gate; hence  this  leads  us  to  see  that  num- 
ber is  the  quantity-relation  between  an  ag- 
gregate and  other  aggregates  similar  among 
themselves  which  make  up  the  larger. 

Of  all  the  number-determinations,  that 
of  an  aggregate  by  itself  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. This  self-relation  is  called  unity, 
and  an  aggregate  considered  as  so  related 
is  called  a  unit.  The  number  Ki.  e.,  of  this 
particular  relation)  is  called  one.  If  now, 
we  repeat  the  aggregate  called  the  unit, 
we  get  an  aggregate  whose  number-deter- 
mination referred  to  the  first  is  called  two; 
and  so  we  proceed.  These  special  deter- 
minations are  called  numbers,  and  a  num- 
ber may  be  denned  as  one  special  deter- 
mination of  Number..  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"concrete  number;"  number  and  numbers 
are  all  abstract,  as  the  above  analysis  shows. 

Now  since  numbers  are  quantity-determ- 
inations they  determine  each  other.  This 
determination  of  one  number  by  another 
is  called  ratio,  and  a  ratio  is  the  special 
determination  of  a  given  number  by 
another  given  number.  Thus  the  ratio  of 
six  to  three  is  also  a  number,  two  ;  this 
means  that  the  quantity-determination 
called  six  is  a  combination  of  two  of  the 
three- determinations. 
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To  bring  out  these  distinctions  let  us 
analyse  this  problem  :  A  man  bought  eight- 
een hats.  They  were  in  boxes,  six  in  a  box, 
and  cost  nine  dollars  per  box.  Required, 
the  cost  of  them  all.  The  problem  pre- 
supposes that  we  see  that  the  same  number- 
determination  applies  to  price  and  the 
things  bought;  i.  e.,  the  same  number  de- 
termines the  aggregate  of  hats  and  the 
aggregate  of  money,  considered  as  made 
up  of  the  repetition  of  the  price  for  the 
unit  of  hats.  With  this  in  mind,  we  see 
that  the  aggregate  of  eighteen  hats  con- 
sisted of  three  boxes.  Thus  the  aggregate 
of  money  consisted  of  three  groups  of 
nine  dollars  each;  /.  e.,  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars. Now,  in  this  problem  the  only  num- 
ber-determination entering  it  in  the  solution 
is  three.  This  three  is  used  to  determine 
the  hats,  and  to  determine  the  money.  It 
is  asked  at  once  perhaps,  What  then  of 
the  six,  eighteen,  and  nine,  twenty-seven? 
The  reply  is,  that  if  our  definition  of  a 
number  is  the  true  one,  (1)  the  eighteen  hats 
are  not  the  number,  neither  is  the  thought 
of  them  the  number  ;  (2)  this  aggregate  is 
not  thought  of  in  the  buying  as  made  up  of 
single  hats,  but  of  boxes  of  hats,  of  which 
three  are  needed ;  (3)  neither  is  the  box, 
in  the  buying,  thought  of  as  made  up  of 
single  hats,  but  is  thought  of  as  a  box  ;  (4) 
nor  is  the  price  of  a  box  thought  of  as  an 
aggregate  of  nine  separate  dollars,  nor  the 
total  value  as  an  aggregate  of  twenty-seven 
separate  dollars.  The  statement  of  the 
problem  might  be  made  more  clear  by 
picturing  in  place  of  using  words.  Thus 
substituting  in  imagination  pictures  for 
the  parenthesis,  it  would  read  :  A  man 
bought  (picture  of  eighteen  hats).  They 
were  in  boxes  (picture  of  six  in  a  box), 
and  each  box  cost  (picture  of  a  nine- 
dollar  bill).  Required,  the  cost  of  all. 
Evidently  enough  now,  the  pictures  are 
not  the  numbers,  and  the  number  three  is 
the  only  one  involved  in  the  solution.  The 
question  was  not  and  could  not  be  :  What 
number  has  the  same  ratio  to  nine  that 
eighteen  has  to  six  ?  Obviously  this  cuts 
out  from  the  head  "  Ratio  and  Proportion  " 
a  long  list  of  problems,  in  short,  all  con- 
taining so-called  "  concrete "  numbers. 
They,  as  we  shall  place  them,  should  come 
much  earlier  in  arithmetic. 

Next  let  as  consider  the  notation  for 
numbers.  We  see  at  once  it  would  never 
do  to  have  a  separate  character  for  every 
separate  number;  hence  arises  the  idea  of 
having  a  series  of  convenient  units  from 
small  to  large,  and  expressing  numbers  thus 


briefly  and  conveniently.  This  amounts 
in  short  to  never  going  beyond  a  certain 
fixed  number-determination.  For  most  pur- 
poses we  fix  the  number  ten,  and  we  never 
get  beyond  this.  We  represent  the  series  of 
numbers  up  to  ten,  by  the  signs  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  But  when  we  reach  ten  we 
make  the  ten  self-determining  and  call  it  a 
new  unit,  and  thus  get  the  number  deter- 
mination one  again.  To  distinguish  the 
difference  of  unit  we  write  this  one  in  the 
second  place  to  the  left,  and  since  no  other 
/^//^/--determination  save  one  enters  this 
plan  of  thinking  ten,  we  write  a  zero  in  all 
other  places.  To  express  or  to  think  twelve 
on  this  plan  we  do  not  think  twelve,  but 
think  one  and  two,  the  one  being  a  partial  de- 
termination by  means  of  a  large  unit,  the 
two  being  a  partial  determination  by  means 
of  a  small  unit,  the  two  numbers  together 
making  up  a  so-called  compound  number. 

It  will  now  be  clear  that  in  the  metric 
system  we  have  no  numbers  larger  than 
nine.  The  units  only  change.  In  English 
weights  and  measures  we  have  numbers  of 
all  sizes.  Thus  in  dry  measure  we  use  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  in  liquid  meas- 
ure, the  numbers  1,2,3,  4>5>  thirty- 
one  and  one-half;  in  length  the  numbers 

1,2,3,4,  forty.    The  numbers  not 

expressed  by  figures  are  not  so  expressible 
on  our  decimal  scale,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  seldom  used.  We  use  "  eleven," 
"twelve,"  "score,"  as  the  special  name 
signifies  ;  but  "twenty-two  "  is  not  a  num- 
ber, but  a  compound  of  numbers  to  differ- 
ent units;  viz.,  two  tens  and  two  ones. 
Beyond  score,  the  only  special  names  we 
have  are  for  hundreds,  gross,  thousands, 
millions,  billions,  etc.,  each  of  these  con- 
sidering the  aggregate  as  made  up  of  single* 
things;  but  we  have  no  characters  for 
them.  On  other  plans  of  notation  we 
write  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  but  seldom 
very  large  ones.  Thus,  the  duodecimal 
scale  takes  every  aggregate  of  twelve  units 
as  a  new  unit.  Writing  a  for  ten,  and  b  for 
eleven,  we  see  that  we  can  reach  only  eleven 
on  this  plan,  the  numbers  running  1,2,3, 
4,  5.  6>  7»8,  9,  a  (ten),  b  (eleven); 

10(1  twelve),  n  (1  twelve  and  1  one), 
12  (1  twelve  and  2  ones),  etc. 

20  (2  twelves),  b  o  (eleven  twelves),  b  b 
(eleven  twelves  and  eleven). 

In  no  case  would  or  could  the  numbers 
go  beyomd  eleven.  The  compounds  express 
groups  of  larger  units  only,  but  as  defined 
in  the  beginning,  the  unit  is  not  the  or  a 
number.  In  our  next  we  shall  consider 
what  is  implied  in  this. 
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'•AT  THEM." 

SUPT.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Greenwood  several  years  ago  but  never  pub- 
lished. We  have  not  room  for  all  of  it,  but  the  following  is  as  applicable  to  present  conditions  as  it  was 
to  those  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  After  a  sharp  and  searching  criticism  of  Richard  Grant 
White's,  animad-versions  upon  the  public  schools,  in  which  Mr.  White  had  pronounced  them  a  failure, 
he  takes  up  the  criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  proceeds  as  follows: 


Akin  to  this  theory  is  the  following  : 
The  state  has  no  right  to  educate,  "since 
it  has  no  religion  and  cannot  teach  morals 
on  the  authority  of  Divine  truth,"  is  the 
platform  enunciated  by  Bishop  McQuaid, 
on  "Religion  in  Schools,"  in  the  April 
number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Thus  we  have  before  us  the  two  extremes 
of  opposition  to  popular  education,  but 
representing  different  opinions  in  part. 
One  system  would  restrict  instruction  at 
public  cost  to  pauper  children  only,  and 
limit  the  course  to  the  fewest  elements, 
while  the  other  would  wipe  the  whole  sys- 
tem out  of  existence  because  it  has  no  re- 
ligion in  it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  these 
substitutes  will  produce  fewer  paupers,  less 
crime,  more  thrift  and  general  prosperity 
everywhere  among  the  people  than  we  now 
have  under  the  present  policy,  it  is  high 
time  to  adopt  the  substitutes.  Two  differ- 
ent schemes  are  presented.  One  postu- 
lates intelligence,  virtue,  obedience  to  law 
as  the  conditions  upon  which  representa- 
tive government  is  possible.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  among  the  masses,  con- 
stitute the  substratum  of  the  other.  The 
latter  is  Anti-American,  and  before  it  dis- 
places what  we  already  have.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  those  who  would  adopt  it  to 
show  its  superiority  over  the  present  sys- 
tem. This  can  only  be  done  by  an  exam- 
ination of  results.  Examinations  are  the 
tests  applied  to  school  work.  If  the  Grant- 
McQuaid  scheme  be  analyzed  closely,  it 
returns  to  the  old  method  of  private  in- 
struction under  church  and  individual  en- 
terprise. When  the  ecclesiastic  organiza- 
tions had  exclusive  control  of  educational 
affairs,  the  masses  remained  in  ignorance, 
and  their  facilities  are  not  adequate  now 
in  any  country  for  educating  a  large  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  There  is  a  work  that 
religious  organizations  can  do;  but  to  edu- 
cate a  nation  is  beyond  their  reach.  So 
far  their  efforts  have  proven  abortive,  and 
there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  believing 
that  will  be  more  successful  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  We  must,  however,  judge 
a  system  by  what  it  accomplishes.  The 
following  is  adduced: 

Mr.  Hawkins  shows  from  the  United 
States  census  of  1890,  the  comparative 


number  of  illustrates,  paupers,  and  crimi- 
nals, to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  produced 
respectively  by  the  Roman-Catholic  paro- 
chial schools,  the  public  schools  in  twenty- 
one  states,  and  by  the  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts.  Here  are  the  figures  to 
every  10,000  inhabitants: 

Roman  Catholic  Schools — Illiterates 
1,400,  paupers  410,  criminals  160. 

Public  Schools  in  twenty-one  States — 
Illiterates  350,  paupers  170,  criminals  75. 

Public  Schools  in  Massachusetts — Illit- 
erates 71,  paupers  49,  criminals  n. 

These  figures  are  able  to  stand  alone; 
notwithstanding  Bishop  McQuaid's  asser- 
tion that  the  Public  Schools  are  "  Christ- 
less  and  Godless."  But  if  they  are,  how 
will  he  classify  his  own  schools  ? 

I  next  introduce  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  degree  of  education  of 
French  criminals  in  a  Catholic  country: 

OF  ONE  HUNDRED  CRIMINALS. 


1828  to  1830, 
1831  to  1935, 
1836  to  1840, 
1 841  to  1845, 
1846  to  1850, 
185 1  to  1855, 
1856  to  i860, 
1861  to  1865, 
1866  to  1870, 
1871  to  1875, 
1876  to  1878, 


Were  illiterate. 

Could  read  and 
write,  or 
at  least  read. 

Had  received  a 
higher  edu 
cation. 

61 

37 

2 

58 

39 

3 

57 

40 

3 

S3 

45 

3 

5i 

46 

3 

46 

5o 

4 

43 

52 

5 

39 

56 

5 

37 

59 

4 

36 

61 

3 

3i 

65 

4 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  to- 
tal population  of  France  is  36,202,921.  Of 
this  number,  13,323,901,  or  36.9  per  cent 
(including  3,540,101  infants  under  six  years 
of  age)  can  neither  read  nor  write;  2,772,- 
603,  or  10.5  per  cent,  can  read  only; 
18,682,749,  or  51.7  per  cent,  can  read  and 
write;  and  of  322,768,  or  0.9  per  cent,  the 
degree  of  education  is  not  known. 

It  is  essential  to  take  into  consideration 
the  moral  training  and  annimus  of  the 
teachers.  This  is  precisely  the  point  of 
the  attack  made  by  M.  Ferry  upon  the 
Monkish  school-masters,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  nuns.    He  maintained  that  the 
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instruction  given  in  these  schools,  hereto- 
fore largely  maintained  by  the  state,  was 
shallow  in  everything  but  superstition.  He 
was  determined  to  wrest  education  from 
the  hands  of  those  teachers  whose  incapac- 
ity and  bigotry  were  attested  by  the  results 
of  their  education. 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  Washington  #iows  the  con- 
dition of  crime  and  illiteracy  in  sixty-four 
departments  of  France.  The  total  num- 
ber of  arrests  was  3,354-  Of  the  persons 
arrested,  1,480  were  unable  to  read  and 
write;  1,361  could  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, and  513  read  and  wrote  well. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  compara- 
tive statistics  from  other  countries  to  show 
the  stolid  ignorance  which  prevails  to  such 
an  alarming  extent  wherever  priestly  edu- 
cation has  controlled  instruction.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy  are  fair  illustrations. 
In  the  state  of  New  York  the  Catholic 
Parochial  schools  turn  out  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  public 
school  system  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils. 

If  it  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  po- 
sition here  assumed  that  my  arguments  do 
not  represent  the  Catholic  schools  in  their 
true  light,  I  will  introduce  Dr.  Bronson, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Romanists 
in  America.  In  his  Review  for  January, 
1862,  he  uses  the  following  remarkable 
language:  "  Great  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed,  and  in  quarters  entitled  to  re- 
spect, with  our  colleges  and  female  acade- 
mies;" and  he  asked,  "  Whence  comes  it 
that  so  many  of  us  prefer  the  country 
schools  of  the  country  to  schools  con- 
ducted by  Roman  Catholics  ?  What  is  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  ?  How  were  they 
to  be  accounted  for  ?"  (p.  68).  In  answer- 
ing these  questions  he  said  of  the  Roman 
schools:  "They  practically  fail  to  recog- 
nize human  progress,  and  thus  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  continuous  and  successive  evo- 
lutions of  the  idea  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
....  They  who  are  educated  in  schools 
seem  misplaced  and  mistimed  in  the  world, 
as  if  born  for  a  world  that  has  ceased  to 
exist.  They  come  out  ignorant  of  contem- 
porary ideas,  contemporary  habits  of  mind, 
contemporary  intelligence  and  tendencies, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  sink  into  obscur- 
ity, and  do  nothing  for  their  religion  or  their 
country....  Comparatively  few  of  them 
take  a  stand,  as  scholars  or  as  men,  on  a 
level  with  the  non-Catholic  colleges;  and 
those  who  do  take  the  stand,  in  most  cases, 
do  it  by  throwing  aside  nearly  all  the  ideas 


they  learned  from  their  alma  mater,  and 
adopting  the  ideas  and  principles,  the 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  which  they 
find  in  the  general  civilization  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  (p.  72) .... 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  what  we  term 
Catholic  Education,  in  our  judgment,  is  in 
the  fact  that  we  educate,  not  for  the  pres- 
ent or  the  future,  but  for  the  past,  which 
never  can  be  restored,  (p.  73) ....  It  aims 
....to  restore  a  past  age  and  order  of 
this  which  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  restore,  for  it  could  be  restored  only,  if 
at  all,  by  a  second  childhood." 

The  pronounced  judgment  of  Dr.  Bron- 
son on  the  Catholic  schools,  though  uttered 
nineteen  years  ago,  is  true  now  as  then. 
No  reformation  has  been  attempted;  no 
new  life  infused  into  the  dead  body  to 
break  the  monotony — but  the  same  dreary 
round  goes  on  and  on. 

No  claim  for  perfection  in  the  public 
school  system  is  advanced  in  this  discus- 
sion. Perfection  nowhere  has  been  at- 
tained in  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
instruction,  or  modes  of  discipline.  Much 
useless  rubbish  and  heavy  lumber  are  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  both  must  be 
unloaded.  School  authorities  can  not  al- 
ways distinguish  between  the  necessary, 
the  useful,  and  the  artificial  and  the 
shadowy.  We  need  in  our  public  schools, 
"more  turkey  and  less  dressing."  An  or- 
dinary course  of  study  for  a  grammar 
school  pupil  is  not  much  less  than  a  cart 
load.  It  is  so  refined  with  critical  distinc- 
tions that  it  touches  humanity  at  every 
angle.  The  courses  of  study  for  the  lower 
grades  in  city  schools  must  be  curtailed  at 
both  ends  and  in  the  middle.  As  it  is,  the 
children  are  taught  a  vast  amount  of  stuff 
they  have  no  use  for,  and  it  is  worthless 
after  it  is  acquired.  Superintendents, 
teachers,  and  school  officers  have  gone 
mad  on  bulk  without  regard  to  quality. 
Meantime  the  children  are  fagged  out  in 
carrying  the  load.  They  reel  and  stagger 
along — uncertain  at  every  step  as  they  pass 
over  the  slippery  places.  "  Cut  down,  cut 
down,"  by  omitting  non-essentials,  is  the 
watchword.  Smattering  does  not  pay  as 
a  permanent  investment.  Healthy  food 
makes  good  blood.  Strong  teachers,  intel- 
lectually, who  think  and  can  concentrate 
their  energies  without  benumbing  the  minds 
of  the  children,  are  needed  to  bring  the 
schools  into  a  higher  place  of  usefulness. 
The  Walton  examinations  show  how  weak 
schools  may  become  under  poor  manage- 
ment, over-loading,  and  routine  teaching. 
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On  easy  questions,  the  grades  made  in 
several  schools  in  Norfolk  county  were 
exceedingly  low;  but  the  best  schools  had 
the  highest  averages  in  scholarship. 

With  suitable  courses  of  study  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  presided 
over  by  first-class  teachers,  directed  by 
intelligent  supervision,  our  entire  school 
system  may  be  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency.  These  conditions,  if  ad- 
hered to,  will  insure  success.  But  so  long 
as  mere  theorists,  bunglers  without  sense, 
destitute  of  practical  experience,  are  per- 
mitted to  shape  for  us  our  courses  of  study 
after  some  fanciful,  Utopian  scheme,  dip- 
ping into  a  little  of  this,  and  now  into  a 
little  of  that,  we  may  expect  about  the 
average  grist  that  the  ordinary  school-mill 
.turns  out. 

This  is  preeminently  the  age  of  rapid 
work  and  short  cuts.  To  seize  upon  the 
most  salient  points  in  the  branches  which 
the  pupils  study  in  school,  and  to  dwell 
upon  them  till  they  are  mastered,  is  the 
only  pathway  to  sound  scholarship.  Re- 
fuse and  dead  matter  fill  nearly  half  our 
text-books.  "  Boil  it  down  "  is  not  under- 
stood by  our  book-makers.  Instead  they 
stuff  and  pad  that  their  wares  may  find 
ready  sale.  The  living  and  the  dead  por- 
tions are  joined  together,  and  educators 
will  not  divorce  them.  An  unholy  alliance 
sticks,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  chil- 
dren. Reading,  arithmetic,  writing,  and 
spelling  are  the  staple  branches  of  an 
English  education.  Reading  cannot  be 
abridged.  By  adopting  the  Metric  system 
our  practical  arithmetics  may  be  reduced 
one-half  in  size  and  double  in  quality.  No 
valid  reason  can  be  given  for  separating 
decimals  from  the  fundamental  rules.  All 
varying  tables,  by  irregular  steps,  should 
be  relegated  to  the  invalid  corps,  in  the 
rear  of  the  temple.  This  would  save  half 
the  time  in  arithmetic.  If  our  spelling  had 
a  decent  regard  for  sense  and  sound, 
spelling-books  would  have  no  place  in  our 
schools.  Habit  is  stronger  than  philology, 
time,  and  money.  English  spelling  is  a 
barbarous  babel.  There  is  no  way  out  of 
it  only  to  cut  loose,  and  we  are  too  con- 
servative to  do  that.  Argument,  reason, 
analogy,  common  sense  amount  to  nothing 
when  marshalled  against  prejudice,  which 
is  stronger  than  reason  and  "can  nOt  see 
what  is  plain."  To  such  an  extent  has  an 
educational  mania  taken  possession  of 
school  officers  and  educators  generally, 
that  it  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  disloyalty 
to  express  any  misgivings  upon  the  limita- 


tions that  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
subjects  of  music,  drawing,  and  other  jim- 
cracks,  which  so  largely  monopolize  the 
time  of  the  pupils  in  many  public  schools. 
I  believe  in  esthetic  and  scientific  culture; 
but  I  believe  more  firmly  in  the  branches 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  common  school 
education  first.  It  is  unwise  to  have  an 
elaborate  courfc  in  music  and  drawing  for 
our  school  children.  Writing  and  drawing 
may  be  blended,  the  acquisition  of  one 
helps  in  getting  the  other,  both  contribut- 
ing ease  and  grace  in  the  movement  of  the 
muscles  and  in  guiding  the  pen.  Besides, 
drawing  cultivates  the  taste  through  the 
eye,  sharpens  the  judgment,  and  stimulates 
the  imagination.  We  can  not  expect  to 
make  accomplished  musicians  and  artists 
in  our  public  schools.  In  all  cases  the 
more  ornamental  branches  must  be  kept 
subservient  to  the  essential  ones. 

Half  the  teaching  is  separated  so  far 
from  every  day  life  that  it  is  useless.  Civ- 
ilized society  is  a  busy  hive,  and  there  is 
no  room  in  it  for  a  lazy  man  or  an  indo- 
lent woman.  Education  is  the  power 
which  enables  the  individual  to  turn  either 
victory  or  defeat  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  also  confers  additional  strength  for 
other  conflicts  as  they  arise.  Education 
must  harmonize  with  the  demands  of  the 
age,  and  always  adapt  itself  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  We  need  good  readers, 
ready  writers,  correct  and  rapid  com- 
putors,  more  than  we  do  artists  and  com- 
posers. There  is  a  soul  life  in  flowers  and 
pictures  at  home  and  in  the  school-room; 
a  noble  manhood  in  planting  and  pruning 
trees,  keeping  up  fences,  and  in  tending 
stock;  a  civilization  in  the  wholesale  ap- 
plication of  water  and  soap,  the  hair  brush, 
tooth-brush,  and  "  Mason's  blacking  ;" 
true  politeness  in  teaching  others  to  be 
polite  by  practicing  it  yourself;  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth,  and  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  be  right  and  to  do  right  under  all 
circumstances;  a  reverence  for  superiors 
and  age;  and  love  and  obedience  to  par- 
ents and  all  properly  constituted  authority; 
These  things  and  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  are  more  valuable  to  the  child  in 
the  formation  of  habits  than  much  of  that 
which  is  called  science,  and  is  doled  out 
in  homeopathic  doses  to  the  school  chil- 
dren once  or  twice  each  week.  Habit  is 
everything.  Let  us  not  load  down  our 
little  six-year-olds  with  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries, or  cram  seige  guns  to  shoot 
snow-birds. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


1.  How  is  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday  determined? 

2.  What  is  the  longest  range  of  mountains  in  the 
world. 

3.  What  are  the  "two  eyes  of  history?" 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "John  O'Groat's  House?" 

5.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  foot  square 
and  a  square  foot? 

6.  Why  is  the  sea  salt? 

7.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  "Let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag? 

8.  Bills  passed  in  congress  become  effective  after 
how  many  days? 

9.  What  city  is  called  the  "Gate  City." 

10.  When  bees  swarm,  do  the  old  or  young  bees 
leave  the  hive? 

11.  How  is  "Goethe"  pronounced? 

12.  May  women  and  children  become  citizens  by 
naturalization? 

13.  Which  is  the  second  largest  state  in  the 
Union? 

14.  What  fur  covered  beast  has  webbed  feet? 

15.  A  man  paid  $330  per  week  to  55  laborers,  con- 
sisting of  men,  women,  and  boys;  to  the  men  he 
paid  $10  a  week,  to  the  women  $2  a  week,  and  to 
the  boys  $1  a  week.  How  many  were  there  of  each? 


c 


1 


16.  In  the  above  circle,  the  line  drawn  from  a 
to  b  is  one  mile  in  length;  from  c  to  d  is  one  inch. 
Required,  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Hartford,  III.  — S.  T.  Robinson. 


Editor  School  Journal: 

I  append  answers  to  a  few  of  the  questions  asked 
in  the  October  number: 

1.  The  appendix  to  McCormick's  "Practical  Work 
in  Geography"  makes  this  sufficiently  clear. 

2.  Trainer's  "How  to  Study  U.  S.  History"  and 
his  "Queer  Queries"  answer  this  question. 

—3 


3.  After  an  extensive  search,  we  can  find  nothing 
to  indicate  either  the  name  or  nativity  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  which  brought  the  first  slaves  to  Vir- 
ginia. We  are  told  that  in  1619  (some  writers  say 
1623)  a  Dutch  vessel  landed  at  Jamestown,  and  sold 
twenty  negroes,  etc.  Greeley,  treating  on  slavery, 
says  in  a  foot-note  on  page  29,  "American  Conflict" 
"December  22,  1620.  The  first  slaves  brought  to 
Virginia  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed 
twenty  at  Jamestown  in  1620." 

4.  3:5-135:225.  1/225  — 15.  hence,  15  rods=the 
length  of  the  lot.  5:  3::  135:  81.  t/8i=9;  hence 
the  lot  is  9  rds.  wide.  %  of  135  sq.  rd.  =33^  sq.  rd. 
which  is  equal  to  the  contents  of  a  road  running  ^  way 
round  the  lot.  If  the  road  were  to  be  just  I  rd.  wide 
it  would  contain  23  sq.  rd.  (15  sq.  rd.  on  the  side, 
and  8sq.  rd.  on  the  end).  But  to  contain  33^  sq. 
rd.,  it  must  be  as  many  ids.  wide  as  23  is  contained 
times  in  33^  =  1.4673-1-1^.  wide. 

5.  No.  5  says  "6  men  can  clear  the  dock  in  1 
hour,  and  11  men  can  clear  it  in  20  minutes."  We 
do  not  see  how  this  can  be. 

6.  Had  the  grocer  cut  off  4  segments,  each  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  he  did  cut  off,  there  would 
have  been  left  a  square  piece,  x,  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  Now  what  part  of  the  entire  cheese  is  a 
in  the  cut?  By  experiment,  we  find  that  the  area 
of  a  segment  extending  %  way  round  a  circle  is 
09-f-  of  the  entire  area  of  a  corresponding  circle. 
This  ratio  is  constant  for  large  or  small  circles,  and 
for  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  T'l7.  Hence, 
if  the  area  of  this  segment  is  ^  of  the  area  of  the 
top  (circle)  of  the  cheese,  theweightof  the  segment 
must  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  en- 
tire cheese;  or  the  3  II).  which  the  segment  cut  off 
weighs,  must=T,ij  of  the  extra  weight  of  the  cheese, 
which,  therefore,  weigh*  30  lbs. 


The  method  used  to  find  the  proportional  area  of 
the  given  segment  to  the  entire  area  is  as  follows: 
1st,  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  then  find  the  arc  of  the 
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circle,  then  find  the  area  of  the  largest  square  that 
can  be  inscribed  within  this  circle;  subtracting  the 
latter  from  the  former,  give  the  area  of  the  four 
segments,  a;  dividing  by  4,  gives  the  area  of  I  seg- 
ment; dividing  this  result  by  the  area  of  the  cor- 
responding circle  gives  the  constant  ratio,  09-f-. 

7.  A  simple  element  of  the  second  class  is  a 
phrase  consisting  of  two  words,  usually  a  proposition 
and  its  object,  the  object  being  the  basis;  a  complex 
element  of  the  second  class  is  a  phase  consisting  of 
more  than  two  words— the  principal  word  — basis- 
being  modified  by  one  or  more  words. 

8.  "Cicero  was  timid,  as  a  soldier"  =  "Cicero,  as 
a  soldier,  was  timid."  "Soldier"  is,  by  apposition,  in 
the  same  case  as  "Cicero,"  and  "as"  is  a  connective 
(conjunction). 

9.  Sentences,  with  respeet  to  form,  must  be  sim- 
ple, complex,  or  compound,  and  noone  of  the  three 
classes  can  be  partially  so;  a  complex  sentence  is 
wholly,  not  partially,  complex;  and  the  same  must 
be  true  of  the  other  two  classes. 

Cutler,  III.  —J-  W.  Smith. 


Editor  Journal: 

I  send  following  solution  to  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. in 
October  number. 


4-  1/135-  (3X5)  =  3-  3X3=9-  5X3  =  i5,the 
width  and  length  of  the  lot.  Let  x  =  the  width  of 
the  road;  then  (9— X)  (15— X)  =  %  of  135  rods  left 
in  lot  after  taking  away  road.  Expanding,  tran- 
sposing, and  completing  the  square:  X2  —  24X-f- 
144  =  110.25.  From  which  x  =  2l/z  rods,  width 
of  road. 

5.  Let  5  parts  equal  the  work  of  one  man  each 
minute;  6  men  clear  30  parts  in  1  minute;  6  men 
clear  1800  parts  in  60  minutes;  11  men  clear  1 100 
parts  in  20  minutes.  The  difference,  700  parts,  = 
what  runs  on  the  dock  in  40  minutes;  700  -f-  40  = 
\-jy2  parts  run  on  in  one  minute;  17^  -S-S  =3%, 
the  number  of  men  required  to  clear  away  as  fast 
as  it  runs.  We  have  left  the  yi  of  the  work  of  I 
man  to  clear  what  now  is  on  the  dock.  Since  11 
men  clear  the  dock  in  20  minutes,  and  the  work  of 
■\y2  men  20  minutes  would  clear  350  parts,  1 100  — 
350  —  750  parts  on  the  dock.  750  5  =  150  min- 
utes; 150  -=-  Yz  =  300  minutes  =  5  hours.  There- 
fore, 4  men  would  clear  the  dock  in  5  hours. 

6.  Since  the  segment  cut  off  takes  %  the  circum- 
ference, 4  such  segments  would  take  all  the  circum- 
ference, leaving  a  square  the  diagonal  of  which  = 
the  diameter  of  the  cheese.  Let  I  =  diameter  and 
diagonal;  than  area  of  circle  =  .7854  and  area  of 
square  =  .5.  .7854  —  -5  =  -2854,  area  of  4  seg- 
ments; .2854  -r-  4  =  07135,  area  of  1  segment; 
this  is  XVyW  =  tWA  of  the  whole  cheese,  and  = 

,  |k„  V     3      lh      15708  —  -  35  02  + 

the  answer. 

Hoodville,  III.  —  G.  T.  Rhodes. 


MOURNING  COLORS. 

The  mourning  color  in  Spain  was  white  until 
changed  by  the  laws  of  1498. 

In  Turkey  at  the  present  day  the  color  that  is 
used  for  mourning  purposes  is  violet. 

In  China  when  one  desires  to  don  the  mourning 
color  he  puts  on  robes  of  pure  white. 

In  Egypt  the  color  that  indicates  that  the  person 
wearing  it  is  in  deep  mourning  is  yellow. 

In  America,  as  in  London,  black  is  the  color  that 
ndicates  the  death  of  a  relative  or  dear  friend. 


A  somber  brown  is  used  by  the  people  of  Ethiopia 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

In  Rome  males  wore  black  for  mourning,  while 
the  women  indicated  their  grief  by  wearing  white 
garments. 

CURIOUS  MODERN  DICTIONARY. 

Age. — An  infirmity  nobody  owns. 

At  Home.— The  domestic. amusement  of  300  hun- 
dred visitors  in  a  small  room,  to  yawn  at  each  other 

Bore. — Everything  one  dislikes;  it  also  means 
any  person  who  talks  of  religion. 

Buying. — Ordering  goods  without  purpose  of  pay- 
ing. 

Chariot. — A  vehicle  for  one's  servants,  the  dickey 
being  the  seat  for  the  ladies,  and  the  coach-box  for 
the  gentlemen. 

Charity.—  A  golden  ticket  to  the  opera,  or  any 
other  favorite  amusement. 

Coachman. — A  gentleman  or  accomplished  noble- 
man. 

Common  Sense.  — A  vulgar  quality. 
Conscience.— Something  to  swear  by. 
Day.— Night;  or  strictly  speaking,  from  ten  m 
the  evening  to  six  in  the  morning. 
Debt. — A  necessary  evil. 
Decency. — Keeping  up  an  appearance. 
Dress.—  Half  naked. 
Duty. — Doing  as  other  people  do. 
Economy. — Obsolete. 

Fashion. — The  Je  ne  sais  quoi  of  excellence. 

Friend. — Meaning  not  known. 

Highly -accomplished. — Reading  music  at  sight, 
painting  flowers  for  the  boarders  of  a  screen,  and  a 
talent  for  guessing  charades. 

Home. — Everyone's  house  but  your  own. 

Honor. — Standing  fire  well. 

Husband. — A  person  to  pay  your  debts. 

Zjyve. — Meaning  not  known; — now  the  ossification 
of  the  heart  has  become  a  fashionable  disease;  but 
the  word  is  still  to  be  found  in  novels  and  romances. 

Matrimony. — A  bargain. 

Modest. — Sheepish. 

Morning. — From  noon  to  sunset. 

Music. — Execution. 

New.— Delightful. 

Nonsense. — Polite  conversation. 

Not  at  Home. — Sitting  in  your  drawing-room. 

Pay. — Only  applied  to  visits. 

Piety. — Hypocrisy. 

Prodigality. — Generosity. 

Prudence. — Parsimony. 

Quiz. — An  offensive  person  out  of  your  own  circle. 
Religion. — Occupying  a  seat  in  a  genteel  chapel. 
Spirit.  —Contempt  of  decorum  and  morality. 
Style. — Splendid  extravagance. 
Time. — Only  regarded  in  music. 
Truth. — Meaning  uncertain. 
Vice. — Any  fault  in  horses,  dogs,  and  servants. 
Wicked. — Irresistibly  agreeable. 
World.— The  circle  of  fashionable  people  when 
in  town.  — The  Queries  Magazine. 
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Shall  Homely  Women  Teach  School? 

This  is  the  question  that  seems  to  be  agi- 
tating New  England.  A  principal  of  a 
normal  school  in  Connecticut,  it  is  said, 
employed  a  teacher  without  seeing  her, 
and  then  sent  her  home,  on  seeing  her,  be- 
cause she  was  homely.  Last  month  the 
married  women  were  shut  out  from  the 
schools,  and  this  month  the  doors  close 
against  the  homely  women. 

The  defense  is,  as  we  suppose,  that  the 
students'  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  offended 


and  possibly  corrupted  by  the  constant 
presence  of  that  which  is  not  beautiful 
where  there  should  be  beauty. 

But  who  are  the  beautiful  women?  Is  the 
beauty  of  woman  or  of  man  in  this  last  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  be  determined  by  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  heathen  Greeks  five  cen- 
turies before  this  era  began?  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  was  heralded  as  a  type  of  Grecian 
beauty,  and  thousands  went  to  see  her 
play  that  they  might  see  her.  And  yet 
how  many  have  gone  away  with  any  deep 
conviction  that  she  is  beautiful? 

The  Greeks  estimated  beauty  by  stand- 
ards that  were  the  outgrowth  of  their  relig- 
ion. The  Christian  idea  established  a  new 
standard.  The  beautiful  was  no  longer  the 
perfectly  formed  body.with  a  soul  that  found 
perfect  repose  and  satisfaction  in  this  reali- 
zation of  itself.  But  beauty  in  this  new  era 
was  beauty  of  soul,  that  was  ever  striving 
for  a  perfection  that  no  physical  beauty 
could  express.  The  standard  of  beauty 
is  no  longer  fixed  in  the  realm  of  matter, 
but  is  carried  over  into  the  realm  of  spirit. 
By  this  standard  a  Socrates  is  adjudged 
beautiful  and  Helen,  ugly.  The  beauty  of 
Raphael's  Madonna  and  child  is  not  in  the 
forms,  but  in  the  spirit  that  is  looking  be- 
yond the  forms  for  its  complete  realization. 
To  the  Greeks,  Helen  was  more  beautiful 
than  Socrates.  We  wonder  if  this  normal 
school  principal  judged  of  beauty  by  the 
Grecian  standard.  No  one  will  quarrel 
with  him  for  being  true  to  his  standard, 
while  they  may  regret  that  a  man  with  such 
a  standard  should  be  in- such  a  position. 
A  heathen  mould  cannot  fashion  a  Chris- 
tian idea,  for  it  cannot  contain  it. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  this  woman  was  ugly 
both  in  form  and  spirit.  In  that  case  it 
was  right  to  send  her  home.  The  school 
is  no  place  for  such. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
plainest  of  features,  judged  by  the  Gre- 
cian standard,  may  become  radiant  with 
beauty  when  a  beautiful  soul  shines  through 
them.  It  is  beautiful  souls  rather  than 
pretty  faces  that  we  need  in  the  teacher's 
chair.  And  the  beauty  of  the  soul  is  not 
always  discernible  at  first  view  of  the  face. 
It  is  possible  that  this  normal  school  pres- 
ident was  right  in  declining  to  keep  his 
contract  with  a  homely  woman,  as  has 
been  intimated  above.  We  hope  for  the 
credit  of  the  craft  that  he  did  not  mistake 
a  homely  face  for  ugliness,  and  that  a  pretty 
face  was  not  his  mark  of  beauty. 
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School  Journals  and  Politics. 

We  note  that  the  editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal  publicly  declines  to  discuss 
the  text-book  question  in  his  columns  be- 
cause it  has  been  made  a  political  issue  in 
that  state.  We  think  that  Mr.  Bell  is  lend- 
ing his  influence  to  the  maintenance  of  a  bad 
precedent  by  this  declaration.  When  edu- 
cational journals  allow  politicians  to  put 
padlocks  on  the  lips  of  the  editors,  who 
will  speak  in  defense  of  the  interests  of  the 
schools? 

The  average  politician  cares  not  whether 
the  schools  are  "voted  up  or  voted  down," 
provided  his  chestnuts  are  properly  roasted. 
In  fact  the  managing  republican  politician 
of  Illinois  shuts,  for  months,  the  mouth  of 
every  paper  and  speaker  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, except  the  educational  papers,  on  the 
question  of  the  compulsory  law,  which  is 
the  most  important  issue  in  the  campaign. 

He  took  off  the  padlock  finally  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  state;  but,  possibly,  too 
late  to  save  the  law.    (That  will  be  known 
before  this  article  is  read.)  Why?  Because 
he  considered  it  much  more  important  that 
a  republican  should  be  made  treasurer  of 
state  than  that  the  interests  of  the  free 
schools  should  be  protected.    Who  will 
speak  for  the  schools  when  party  managers 
wish  to  ignore  them,  if  the  school  journals 
allow  themselves  to  be  gagged.   Is  not  the 
Free  School  the  party  to   which  every 
school  journal  and  every  teacher  owes 
allegiance?    Shall  we  be  whipped  into  si- 
lence by   party   ring-masters   when  the 
schools  are  pleading  for  an  advocate? 
It  is  true  that  the  text-book  question  is  not 
so  vital  a  one  as  is  this  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  compulsory  law  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois.    And  yet  it  is  an  impor- 
tant question  and  one  which  none  can  dis- 
cuss more  intelligently  than  teachers  and 
school  journals.    We  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  school  journal  to  maintain 
its  right  and  its  freedom  to  discuss  every 
question  that  concerns  the  education  of 
children.    It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
true  to  its  high  mission  if  it  fails  to  do 
this.   


Slavery  to  a  Prescribed  Course. 
Courses  of  study  are  made  to  serve,  not 
to  govern.  The  course  must  be  adapted  to 
the  student,  and  the  student  must  not  be 
pressed  in  here  and  pulled  out  there  to  fit 
the  course.  This  is  all  evident  enough,  but 
it  is  disregarded  in  many  schools,  espe- 


cially of  the  high  school  grade.  We  presume 
that  every  reader  will  call  to  mind  some 
high  school  in  which  pupils  who  have  no 
capacity  for  mathematics,  or  are  deficient 
in  the  language  sense,  or  have  some  other 
marked  peculiarity,  are  compelled  from 
year  to  year  to  go  over  again  and  again 
the  algebra  or  the  Latin  grammar,  that  by 
hook  or  crook  they  may  eventually  ge.t  a 
record  that  will  "pass"  them.  And  this 
they  must  do  before  they  can  receive  the 
honors  of  graduation.  Yet  the  student 
may  do  excellent  work  in  every  subject  in 
which  mathematics  is  not  an  essential  ele- 
ment. 

This  is  allowing  the  course  of  study  to 
determine,  or  attempt  to  determine,  the 
education  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  per- 
mitting the  nature  of  the  pupil  to  deter- 
mine his  course  of  study. 

There  is  no  intention,  in  saying  this,  to 
question  the  value  of  courses  of  study. 

They  indicate,  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
anything,  the  common  experience  of  teach- 
ers. In  a  great  number  of  individual  cases, 
the  course  of  study  of  the  school  is  a  copy 
of  the  course  of  study  of  some  other  school, 
and  that,  perhaps,  of  some  other. 

The  amount  of  original  work  that  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  courses  of  study 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
courses  of  study  published.  But  this  is 
not  an  adverse  criticism.  The  recklessness 
with  which  some  enthusiastic  and  cour- 
ageous reformers  have  attempted  to  ignore 
the  experience  of  the  past  in  prescribing 
what  the  schools  should  teach  shows  what 
might  be  the  result  if  every  ignoramus  who 
happens  to  be  in  a  commanding  position 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  a 
course  of  study  de  novo. 

The  prevaling  course  of  study  in  our 
schools  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  mathematics, 
physical  science,  history,  language,  and  art 
are  the  avenues  through  which  man  must 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  world;  which 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  free  citizenship 
in  the  world. 

In  particular  cases  we  find  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another  of  these  sub- 
jects unduly  emphasized  perhaps,  but  the 
five  subjects  are  generally  all  recognized. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  young  child 
should  have  the  curtains  to  all  these  win- 
dows raised  for  him,  and  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  try  his  vision  in  all  these  direc- 
tions. It  is  also  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  minds  can  see  as  well  through 
one  window  as  another.  Some  will  be  short- 
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sighted  and  some  long-sighted  from  the 
first.  This  is  due  to  difference  in  capacity. 
For  such  the  regular  course  of  study  is  the 
thing.  But  suppose  that  one  can  see 
clearly  and  far  through  four  of  the  windows, 
but,  after  due  trial,  it  is  found  impossible 
for  him  to  see  anything  through  the  fifth. 
He  will  never  make  an  all-round  seer,  but 
he  may  be  none  the  less  a  valuable  and 
happy  citizen  of  the  world  for  all  that.  Why 
should  we  keep  pressing  his  face  against 
this  blind  window  when  he  could  be  dis- 
covering what  would  be  to  his  eternal  pro- 
fit through  the  others?  We  talk  about  a 
harmonious  development  of  the  faculties. 
Harmonious  with  what?  If  with  each 
other,  then  let  him  drop  his  mathematics 
which  he  cannot  learn.  The  harmony  of 
his  nature  has  no  mathematical  string.  If 
we  mean  harmonious  with  the  majority  of 
minds,  then  are  we  not  setting  up  a  wrong 
standard  of  harmony  for  that  individual 
pupil? 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  line  of  reflec- 
tion that  superintendents  and  high  school 
principles  would  do  well  to  follow  until 
they  have  discovered  whether  it  will  reveal 
to  them  any  new  truth. 


Stop  my  Paper! 

If  one  were  ignorant  of  the  weaknesses 
of  our  common  humanity,  a  school  journal 
office  would  be  a  good  place  to  learn  of  some 
of  them.  Many  of  an  editor's  experiences 
are  very  amusing,  but  sometimes  the  smile 
is  of  the  sardonic  sort. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  stop  his  paper 
but  wishes  to  let  the  sensitive  publisher 
down  easy.  He  writes:  "I  like  your  paper 
better  than  any  other  I  read,  but  I  am 
taking  more  educational  journals  than  I 
can  afford  to  pay  for,  and  I  must  curtail. 
Please  drop  my  name  from  your  list."  It 
evidently  never  occurred  to  the  writer  that 
the  publisher  may  ask,  "Why  do  you  begin 
with  the  one  you  like  best?"  and  that  the 
conclusion  will  be  that  the  one  he  stops  is 
the  only  one  he  has  been  paying  for. 

But  it  is  more  interesting  to  note  the 
correspondence  of  those  who  stop  for  other 
causes;  and  the  different  reasons  given  for 
their  dissatisfaction. 

One  stops  the  paper  because  we  do  not 
agree  with  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation and  his  evident  intention  to  discour- 
age a  young  man  from  procuring  one. 
"Senator  Ingalls  is  his  personal  friend"  and 


nothing  he  says  must  be  questioned.  "Stop 
The  Journal!" 

Another  is  a  principal  in  Chicago,  and 
is  displeased  that  The  Journal  does  not 
find  everything  lovely  in  the  Chicago 
schools.  It  commends  vastly  more  than 
it  condemns,  but  it  should  commend  every- 
thing— like  its  amiable  contemporary  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.    The  order  is  "Stop." 

Another  is  a  democrat.  The  Journal 
does  not  approve  of  the  attitude  of  that 
party  toward  the  compulsory  law.  He 
"does  not  want  any  politics  in  his  educa- 
tional journal."  "Stop." 

Another  is  a  republican.  The  Journal 
has  intimated  pretty  strongly  that  the  lead- 
ers of  that  party  are  a  set  of  cowards — 
afraid  to  meet  the  educational  issue  in  the 
state  fairly  and  squarely.  He  thinks  the 
republican  party  above  suspicion.  "Stop." 

Another  is  a  Lutheran.  He  "likes  The 
Journal,"  but  will  not  support  a  paper 
that  calls  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
clergy  in  opposing  our  system  of  free 
schools.  "Stop." 

Another  was  a  secessionist  (of  the  North.) 
The  Journal  had  spoken  kindly  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, 
but  had  condemned  him  as  a  citizen  and 
an  enemy  of  progress.  For  this  latter  of- 
fense "Stop  my  paper!" 

Another  is  a  woman.  The  Journal  is 
pronounced  in  its  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
that  men  as  well  as  woman  must  take  an 
active  part  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  this  country.  She  does  not  like  the  atti- 
tude of  The  Journal  on  the  woman  ques- 
tion, but  thinks  it  an  admirable  paper  in 
every  other  respect.  "Stop." 

And  sometimes  an  order  comes  to  "stop" 
because  The  Journal  does  not  contain 
anything  worth  reading,  and  is  "not  worth 
taking  out  of  the  office."  We  rather  like 
that  sort  of  letter.  It  is  frank  and  to  the 
point.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  The 
Journal  for  that  correspondent. 

We  entered  upon  the  publication  of  The 
Journal  with  the  knowledge  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  please  everybody  if  we 
put  any  character  or  aggressiveness  into 
the  work.  There  are  many  people  even  in 
the  teaching  vocation  who  cannot  brook 
any  independence  but  their  own.  We  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  give  utterance  to 
the  word  that  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
true  and  to  be  needed.  But  we  have  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  the  saying  of  Horace 
Greely  that  a  periodical  should  contain 
what  people  want  to  read,  and  as  much  as 
they  will  bear  of  what  they  ought  to  read. 
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We  have  pursued  this  policy  persistently 
for  four  years,  and  have  seen  our  subscrip- 
tion list  grow  from  a  little  more  than  one 
thousand  to  more  than  ten  thousand.  And 
we  believe  there  are  ten  thousand  more 
teachers  in  the  United  States  who  will  ap- 
prove of  a  school  journal  that  has  convic- 
tions and  gives  utterance  to  them  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  of  faith  in  the  final 
triumph  of  what  is  best. 


The  Election. 

Before  this  reaches  the  most  of  our  read- 
ers the  contest  between  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  our  American  schools  will  have 
been  decided  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois.  There  are  many  who  will 
vote  with  the  foes  who  are,  at  heart,  friends 
— especially  in  Illinois.  Owing  to  a  crim- 
inal blunder  caused  by  the  cowardice  and 
half-heartedness  of  republican  politicians, 
the  republican  speakers  and  press  were  for- 
bidden to  utter  a  word  in  defense  of  the 
schools  until  a  late  hour  of  the  campaign. 
For  months  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially the  Lutherans,  had  been  preaching  to 
their  people,  and  printing  circulars  in  their 
native  language  for  distribution  among 
them,  misrepresenting  the  compulsory  law 
so  grossly  as  to  leave  little  opportunity  for 
belief  that  these  preachers  of  righteousness 
have  not  deliberately  planned  to  carry 
their  point  by  false  representation. 

If  the  compulsory  law  and  education  in 
the  English  language  shall  be  saved  to  Il- 
linois it  will  be  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  Not  until  their  voice 
became  so  loud  and  earnest  that  politicians 
could  no  longer  ignore  it  were  the  politi- 
cal press  and  campaign  orators  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  great  issue  in  the  present 
campaign.  If  the  right  shall  triumph  and 
the  free  school  shall  escape  the  wound 
which  ecclesiasticism  would  inflict  upon  it 
the  teachers  of  the  state  will  deserve  much 
of  the  credit. 

This  educational  question  is  not  a  polit- 
ical question  any  longer.  The  ablest  dem- 
ocratic paper  in  the  state  has  led  in  the 
most  vigorous  assaults  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  unholy  alliance  that  has 
been  entered  into  between  some  of  the 
priesthood  and  some  political  leaders  for 
the  repeal  of  our  present  compulsory  law. 
But  the  people,  without  regard  to  party 
affiliations,  are  in  favor  of  our  free  schools 
and  of  an  English  education  for  all  chil- 
dren as  a  preparation  for  citizenship.  All 


that  is  needed  is  that  they  know  that  this 
is  an  issue  in  the  present  campaign.  We 
are  in  that  attitude  before  the  country  to- 
day that  if  Mr.  Edwards  is  defeated  for 
state  superintendent  it  will  be  understood 
that  Illinois  has  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
opponents  of  a  compulsory  education  law 
that  shall  demand  an  elementary  education 
in  the  English  language  for  all  the  children 
of  the  state.  The  campaign  has  ceased  to 
be  a  personal  one  in  which  the  respective 
merits  of  the  opposing  candidates  can  be 
considered.  The  question  is  now  one  of 
principle,  viz.,  whether  ecclesiasticism  in 
this  state  shall  control  our  free-school  leg- 
islation. 


The  School-Masters'  Club. 

This  is  an  institution  that  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  power  in  Illinois.  It  is 
organized  for  practical  effort  more  than  for 
entertainment,  or  to  listen  to  carefully  pre- 
pared addresses.  The  most  important 
school  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  had  its  origin  in  this 
club, — viz.,  the  compulsory  law, — and  if 
that  act  is  saved  to  the  schools  of  Illinois 
at  this  election  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the 
influence  exerted  or  originated  by  this 
Club.  It  is  more  nearly  an  ideal  Teachers' 
Club  than  anything  we  have  ever  known. 
It  deals  entirely  with  matters  of  present, 
practical  importance,  and  endeavors  to 
make  its  opinion  valuable  by  careful  study 
of  questions  and  deliberate  and  non-parti- 
san action.  Its  standing  purpose  is  the 
education  of  public  opinion  on  educational 
needs  and  how  to  supply  them.  It  knows 
no  party  or  sect  except  the  education  par- 
ty. It  is  growing  in  size  as  well  as  strength, 
and  will,  ere  long,  number  among  its  mem- 
bers the  best  talent  in  every  part  of  the 
state.  A  brief  report  of  its  last  meeting 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  address  of  State  Supt.  Draper,  of 
New  York,  at  this  meeting  in  Peoria,  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated, and  of  the  intelligent  audience  of 
teachers  and  citizens  that  filled  the  Opera 
House  at  ii  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  Judge  Draper  was  bred  a  law- 
yer and  has  never  been  a  teacher.  But  he 
was  evidently  born  to  be  an  educator.  His 
training  as  a  jurist  has  especially  fitted  him 
to  analyze  the  educational  problems  of  the 
day,  and  his  clear,  strong  style  of  putting 
things  makes  him  an  effective  advocate. 
He  won  golden  opinions  from  the  Illinois 
people  during  his  recent  visit. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Old  School  Clock. 

Old  memories  rush  o'er  my  mind  just  now 

Of  faces  and  friends  of  the  past; 
Of  ihat  happy  time  when  life's  dream  was  all  bright 

Ere  the  clear  sky  of  youth  was  o'ercast. 
Very  dear  are  those  memories;  they've  clung  round 
my  heart, 

And  bravely  withstood  time's  rude  shock; 
But  not  one  is  more  hallowed  or  dear  to  me  now 
Than  the  face  of  the  old  school  clock. 

•Twas  a  quaint  old  clock,  with  a  quaint  old  face, 

And  great  iron  weights  and  chains; 
It  stopped  when  it  liked,  and  before  it  struck 

It  croaked  as  if  'twere  in  pain. 
It  had  seen  many  years,  and  it  seemed  to  say 

"I'm  one  of  the  real  old  stock" 
To  the  youthful  boy  who  with  reverence  looked 

On  the  face  of  the  old  school  clock. 

How  many  a  time  I  have  labored  to  sketch 

That  yellow  and  time  honored  face, 
With  its  basket  of  flowers,  its  figures  and  hands, 

And  the  weights  and  the  chains  in  their  place! 
How  oft  have  1  gazed  with  admiring  eye, 

As  I  sat  on  the  wooden  block, 
And  pondered  and  guessed  at  the  wonderful  things 

That  were  inside  that  old  school  clock. 

What  a  terrible  frown  did  the  old  clock  wear 

To  the  truant  who  timidly  cast 
An  anxious  eye  on  those  mercless  hands 

That  for  him  had  been  moving  too  fast! 
But  its  frown  soon  changed,  for  it  loved  to  smile 

On  that  thoughtless,  noisy  flock, 
And  it  creaked  and  whined  and  struck  with  glee — 

Did  that  genial,  good  humored  clock. 

Well,  years  had  passed,  and  my  mind  was  filled 

With  the  world,  its  cares  and  ways, 
When  again  I  stood  m  that  little  school 

Where  I  passed  my  boyhood  days. 
My  old  friend  was  gone!    And  there  hung  a  thing 

That  my  sorrow  seemed  to  mock, 
As  I  gazed  with  a  tear  and  a  softened  heart 

At  a  new-fashioned  Yankee  clock. 

'Twas  a  gaudy  thing  with  bright  painted  sides, 
And  it  looked  with  insolent  stare 

On  the  desks  and  the  seats  and  on  everything  old, 
And  I  thought  of  the  friendly  air 

Ol  the  face  I  misted,  with  its  weights  and  chains- 
All  gone  to  the  auctioneer's  block: 

'Tis  a  thing  of  the  past— nevermore  shall  I  see 
But  in  memory  that  old  school  clock. 

'Tis  the  way  of  the  world;  old  friends  pass  away, 

And  fresh  faces  arise  in  their  stead: 
But  still  'mid  the  din  and  the  bustle  of  life 

We  cherish  fond  thoughts  of  the  dead. 
Yes,  dearly  those  memories  cling  'round  my  heart, 

And  bravely  withstand  time's  rude  shock; 
But  not  one  is  more  hallowed  or  dear  to  me  now 

Than  the  face  of  that  old  school  clock. 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


Some  Needed  Legislation. 

In  a  close  comparison  with  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  other  states  that  of  Illi- 
nois takes  high  rank.  The  past  few  years 
have  witnessed  a  marked  advancement  in 
the  public  schoojs  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  introduction  of  the  course  of  study 
marks  a  new  era  in  her  educational  history; 
the  law  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  the 
act  relating  to  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  both  accepted  and  approved  by 
the  intelligent  masses,  indicate  marked  up- 
ward tendencies.  Shall  we  continue  to  ad- 
vance? Shall  there  be  a  marshaling  of  the 
great  educational  forces  of  the  state  look- 
ing to  the  modification  of  some  existing 
conditions,  and  the  introduction  of  some 
new  features  of  merit  at  the  hands  of  our 
law-givers? 

Shall  there  not  be  agitation  along  the 
the  line?  The  writer  believes  there  are 
better  things  in  store  that  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.    He  believes  in: 

1.  A  higher  and  uniform  standard  of 
qualification  for  teachers  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  state. 

2.  A  State  Board  who  shall  prepare  ex- 
amination questions,  grade  manuscripts, 
and  issue  certificates. 

3.  Semi-annual  examinations,  to  be  held 
at  the  same  time  in  the  various  counties  of 
the  state. 

He  believes  that: 

1.  A  certificate  should  be  valid  in  every 
county  and  district  in  the  state,  and  that  it 
should  be  renewed  only  upon  examination. 

2.  The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  examination  in 
pedagogy  and  its  kindred  subjects,  thereby 
inciting  a  general  interest  in  the  work  and 
virtually  making  it  compulsory  upon  the 
great  body  of  teachers. 

3.  County  superintendents  should  be 
chosen  from  the  teacher's  ranks:  the  min- 
imum of  qualifications  to  be  five  year's 
certificate,  and  two  year's  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 

4.  Directors    and  board  of  education 
should  be  empowered  to  employ  teacher 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three  years,  sub 
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ject  to  removal  as  provided  for  under  the 
present  statutes. 

5.  It  shall  be  illegal  to  employ  as  teacher 
in  any  district  or  city,  a  relative  of  any 
director  or  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

6.  Gradation  and  graduation  should  be 
as  marked  a  feature  of  our  county  insti- 
tutes as  of  our  public  schools;  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  length  of  term  in  the  various 
counties,  and  that  diplomas  should  be  is- 
sued by  the  state  board  of  education  to 
such  as  honorably  complete  the  prescribed 
course,  and  are  recommended  by  the  county 
superintendent.  , 

He  further  believes  that  the  advantages 
to  accrue  from  such  conditions  are  obvious, 
and  that  no  argument  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  intelligent  friends  of  education 
of  the  need  of  early  and  concerted  action. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
candid  consideration  of  the  readers  of  The 
Public-School  Journal. 

—  W.  T.  Gooden. 

Pana,  III. 


A  New  Departure. 

On  the  retiring  of  Dr.  Waterbury  from 
the  principalship  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Normal  School,  last  year,  the  position  was 
tendered  Dr.  J.  H.  Milne,  then  principal 
of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School.  The  sev- 
eral conditions  he  placed  upon  the  Board 
as  a  preliminary  to  his  acceptance  in- 
cluded one  that  promises  much  for  the 
cause  of  Normal  instruction  in  the 
country.  It  was,  that  the  school  should  be 
changed  to  a  college,  which  eventually 
shall  do  professional  work  exclusively. 
The  Board  at  once  accepted  the  condition, 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  very  pecu- 
liar organization,  having  power  to  confer 
degrees,  to  dispense  large  sums  to  schools 
over  the  state,  whose  students  pass  certain 
examinations,  etc.,  changed  the  name  to 
the  Normal  Albany  College,  and  courses 
were  laid  out,  demanding  at  least  as  much 
preparation  as  is  received  by  students  who 
pass  through  the  Union  schools — equal  to 
the  ordinary  graded  school,  and  three  years 
high  school  work  in  Illinois.  These 
courses  are  long,  and  carry  a  degree  with 
them  on  completion.  This  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  is  under  way  at  present. 
Dr.  Milne's  intention  is  gradually  to  raise 
the  standard  of  admission,  and  to  devote 
all  the  time  gained  by  relieving  the  faculty 


of  teaching  the  studies  of  the  common 
schools,  to  purely  pedagogical  work.  This 
plan  aims  at  what  has  been  the  need  in 
our  public  school  work,  and  will  relieve  the 
public  of  one  of  the  stock  arguments 
against  the  support  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  eventually  will  relieve  young  men  of 
the  necessity  of  going  to  Europe  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  general  line  of 
pedagogics.  —  C.  M. 


Letter  from  the  Publishers. 

Cincinnati,  October  21,  1890. 
Editor  Public- School  ypurnal: 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  review  of  Dr.  White's  "  First 
Book  of  Arithmetic"  in  The  Public- 
School  Journal  for  October.  It  is  such 
an  intelligent  and  appreciative  notice  that 
we  much  dislike  to  call  attention  to  the 
criticism  respecting  the  number  of  drill  ex- 
ercises in  the  book; — a  criticism  based,  as 
we  suppose,  on  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
book  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
author's  "  Elementary  Arithmetic,"  now  so 
widely  used.  The  fact  was  probably  over- 
looked that  the  "First  Book"  presents  a 
three-year  course,  and  the  "  Elementary"  a 
four-year  course. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  '  First  Book  of  Arithmetic"  is 
not  designed  to  supersede  the  "Element- 
ary Arithmetic,"  but  to  offer  an  alternate 
book.  If  it  be  thought  best  to  devote  four 
years  to  the  elementary  course  (book)  be- 
fore taking  up  the  author's  "New  Complete 
Arithmetic,"  the  "  Elementary"  may  be 
used.  When  only  three  years  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  elementary  course,  the 
"First  Book"  can  be  used,  thus  giving  three 
years  to  the  "First  Book," — after  second 
school  year, — and  three  years  to  the  "New 
Complete."  Either  book  provides  an  ad- 
equate preparation  for  the  "New  Complete 
Arithmetic." 

Since  reading  your  notice,  we  have  made 
a  somewhat  close  comparison  of  the  "First 
Book"  with  that  portion  of  the  "Element- 
ary" designed  for  completion  in  three  years, 
— say  to  the  close  of  United  States  Money, 
— and  we  find  no  reduction  in  the  number 
of  exercises  or  the  amount  of  drill.  The 
apparent  loss,  due  to  a  fewer  number  of 
pages,  is  made  good  by  a  less  formal  treat- 
ment of  what  you  call  the  "science"  of  the 
subject,  and  a  more  judicious  use  of  space. 
The  proof-sheets  were  carefully  revised 
with  this  special  end  in  view, — an  increase 
in  the  number  of  exercises.    This  was  ac- 
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complished  by  adding  new  multipliers,  di- 
visors, etc.,  and  also  by  the  ingenious 
method  illustrated  in  example  30,  page  125, 
which  reads: 

"30.  Multiply  the  multiplicand  in  each  of  the 
above  problems  from  16  to  29,  by  .035;  by  3  5." 

In  these  two  lines  there  are  twenty-eight 
(28)  different  problems.  This  method  is 
followed  in  various  parts  of  the  book,  thus 
securing  much  drill,  and  relieving  pupils 
from  the  necessity  of  copying  so  many 
problems  from  the  blackboard. 

The  portion  of  the  book  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  fourth-year  course  of  the 
"Elementary"  is  purposely  much  abridged, 
and  here  is  the  greatest  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pages. 

We  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  White's 
"First  Book  of  Arithmetic"  gives  as  much, 
if  not  more,  drill  than  any  of  its  competi- 
tors, and  this  (as  you  truly  say  in  your  ex- 
cellent notice)  is  arranged  in  an  admirable 
manner.  Both  in  merit  and  price  (only  30 
cents,  or  10  cents  a  year),  the  book  is  de- 
signed to  meet  a  public  demand. 
Yours  truly, 

— American  Book  Company. 

School-Ma3ters'  Club  of  Illinois. 
We  borrow  this  report  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Club  at  Peoria  from  the  columns 
of  the  Republican,  published  in  Princeton, 
111. 

"A  visit  to  the  recent  session  of  the  above 
named  Club,  which  took  place  in  Peoria 
last  Friday  and  Saturday,  has  led  the  writer 
to  consider  this  body  of  schoolmen,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  Western  organizations  are 
concerned,  as  sui  generis.  It  seems  to  meet, 
not  to  discuss  theories  so  much  as  to  take 
practical  measures  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  schools  of  the  state.  Not  that  it  for- 
gets discussion,  either,  but  it  takes  care  that 
its  subjects  be  taken  from  what  might  be 
called  current  events.  In  short  it  is  an  or- 
ganization of  practical  men  who  not  only 
think,  but  expect  to  do.  The  writer  does 
not  imagine  that  this  organization  has  a 
motto,  but  if  its  spirit  were  to  be  thus  rep- 
resented, these  words  would  serve:  "The 
school-master  expects  to  be  servant  in  many 
things,  and  master  in  some.' 

The  specific  quality  of  the  Club  has 
been  maintained  in  part,  perhaps,  by  rea- 
son of  its  limited  membership,  and  by  a 
certain  selective  care  used  in  proposing 
members.  Judging  from  the  action  of  the 
Club  in  this  regard  at  its  recent  meeting, 
it  would  seem  questionable  whether  its 


increasing  numbers  will  not  give  to  it  an- 
other and  more  commonplace  character. 

It  was  in  this  Club  that  the  compulsory 
law,  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Illinois, 
was  first  discussed,  and  formulated  almost 
exactly  as  it  passed  the  Legislature;  at 
least,  this  is  the  claim  of  the  Club.  They 
call  it  their  measure.  It  is  therefore  but 
natural  that  the  members  should  take  a 
most  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  law 
as  dependent  upon  the  current  agitation 
looking  towards  its  repeal.  The  following 
resolution  passed  its  business  meeting  on 
Saturday  morningby  a  unanimous  vote:  'Re- 
solved, that  the  members  of  this  Club  will 
take  every  measure  in  their  power  to  keep 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  state  an  effi- 
cient compulsory  law,  and  will  exert  them- 
selves in  their  respective  localities  to  the 
end  that  it  be  faithfully  executed.' 

Another  question  discussed  by  the  Club 
at  its  evening  session  was  the  thoroughly 
live  one  of  text-book  supply.  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  of  The  Public-School  Journal, 
reported  from  a  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  workings  of 
the  California  measure,  by  which  the  state 
publishes  and  furnishes  through  its  own 
agents,  a  series  of  books  at  prime  cost. 
Some  remarkable  facts  were  set  forth.  The 
estimate  by  the  California  state  printer,  of 
the  cost  of  a  series  of  seven  books  for  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools,  was  that  these 
books  could  be  furnished  by  the  state  for 
$1.38^3  against  a  then  existing  cost  for  cor- 
responding books  had  of  retail  dealers,  of 
S5.03  The  actual  price  of  these  seven 
books  when  published  by  the  state  was 
$3.35,  or  an  increase  over  estimated  cost 
of  142  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  there 
had  been  an  actual  saving  to  the  purchaser 
of  $r.68  or  about  one-third  of  the  former 
price.  The  corresponding  books  in  Illinois, 
found  in  eight  volumes,  cost  at  usual  retail 
prices  $3.66,  or  only  31  cents  more  than 
the  state  price  in  California. 

Touching  the  matter  of  the  "usual  retail 
price"  of  the  dealers,  some  interesting  de- 
tails transpired  during  the  discussion.  One 
gentleman  stated  that  he  had  found  a  geog- 
raphy sold  by  different  dealers  all  the  way 
from  90  cents  up  to  $1.75,  the  difference  of 
price  existing  sometimes  as  between  differ- 
ent towns  in  the  same  county,  and  some- 
times as  to  the  different  customers  of  the 
same  dealer,  the  larger  charges  being  ex- 
acted from  those  upon  whose  ignorance  of 
prices  the  dealer  felt  able  to  venture. 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  two- 
fold: 1.  The  passage  of  the  following  reso- 
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lution:  'Resolved  that  school  books  should 
be  provided  by  the  school  authorities,  like 
other  school  furnishings,  but  that  the  pupil 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  purchas 
ing  his  own  books;"  and  2,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  legislative  committee  to  look 
after  the  legislative  action  in  this  regard  at 
the  next  session.  The  Club  was  unwilling 
to  recommend  either  state  publication  or 
state  uniformity,  but  district  ownership 
only. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Club  adjourned 
to  the  opera  house  where  a  large  audience, 
representative  of  the  best  citizens  of  Peo- 
ria, had  assembled  to  listen  to  the  address 
by  Judge  Draper,  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  Empire  state.  His  theme  was  "The 
Authority  of  the  State  in  the  Education  of 
her  Children."  The  audience  was  for 
nearly  two  hours  deeply  and  often  applaus- 
ively  attentive.  One  fact  of  great  interest 
in  the  speaker  lies  in  this,  that  he  is  not  a 
schoolman,  but  bred  to  the  law  and  famil- 
iar to  ihe  bench.  He  has  been  an  appre- 
ciative onlooker,  whose  conclusions  are  all 
the  more  cogent  that  they  rest,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  grounds  lying  outside  of  the 
professional  pound.  The  problems  of  the 
school  are  to-day  the  problems  of  good 
citizenship  and  therefore  concern  the  true 
statesman  as  well  as  the  school-master. 

The  one  burning  school  question  of  this 
and  of  all  days  is  how  to  educate  into  the 
best  citizenship,  and  it  is  therefore  the  su- 
preme question  for  every  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic man  and  woman  in  the  land,  of  what- 
ever business  or  profession. 


Be  Prompt. 

The  cry  is  continually  heard,  through 
our  school  journals,  "What  we  need  is  bet- 
ter teachers.  Improve  our  teachers  and 
our  schools  will  improve." 

To  those  teachers  whose  real  interest  is 
not  in  their  work;  whose  work  is  done  sim- 
ply to  get  through  with  it,  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  the  conscientious  teacher  who 
loves  her  work  and  really  desires  to  become 
more  proficient  in  it,  and  to  teach  better, 
invariably  responds,  "Yes,  that  is  easily 
said,  and  is,  no  doubt  true,  but  how  shall 
we  improve?  Tell  us  some  definite  way  to 
become  better  teachers."  It  is  to  these 
teachers  I  have  a  word  to  say. 

As  a  school  reflects  the  qualities  of  the 
teacher,  and  takes  its  color  from  her,  a 
quiet,  determined  teacher  usually  has  a 
quiet  school;  a  lively,  enthusiastic  teacher 
has  a  bright,  interested  school  (if  not  al- 


ways a  quiet  one);  a  cross,  "don't  care" 
teacher  has  a  listless,  careless  school. 

So  I  think  the  conscientious  teacher 
"looks  inward"  when  her  school  is  discour- 
aging, and  wonders  what  she  is  doing  wrong, 
in  what  she  is  at  fault,  and  how  she  can  be, 
and  so  make  her  school  more  of  a  model. 

With  this  feeling,  and  eager  for  stray 
gleams  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  I  at- 
tended our  regular  monthly  Teachers' 
Meeting.  It  was  our  first  meeting  under  a 
new  superintendent,  and  one  only  needs  to 
know  the  power  and  noble  character  of  the 
man  to  understand  our  interest  in,  and  at- 
tention to  him.  He  has  the  happy  and 
helpful  faculty  of  saying  little,  but  it  is  al- 
ways to  the  point. 

Instead  of  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice,  he  gave  us  just  one  maxim,  and  ex- 
pected us  to  act  upon  it,  promising  us  an- 
other at  the  next  meeting.  These  maxims, 
given  in  this  practical  way,  have  been  such 
a  help  to  me,  that  I  trust  they  may  help 
other  teachers  in  the  same  way.  I  shall 
give  them  as  they  were  given  to  me,  one  or 
two  at  a  time. 

The  first  is  Be  Prompt,  and  as  that  means 
so  much,  it  may  seem  more  definite  by  a 
little  explanation. 

How  can  you  expect  instant  obedience 
from  your  pupils  if  you  do  not  instantly 
obey  your  own  orders? 

But  what  are  your  own  orders?  First: 
your  daily  program.  Do  you  follow  it  ex- 
actly? Do  you  slight  the  ten  minutes 
allotted  to  physical  exercise?  Do  you  omit 
the  music?  Are  your  lines  late  when  it  is 
time  to  dismiss?  Do  you  begin  each  reci- 
tation at  exactly  the  time  given  to  it  on  the 
program?  If  you  are  hearing  a  recitation 
and  want  to  finish  a  topic  do  you  not  take 
five  or  ten  minutes  which  belong  to  the 
next  recitation?  You  may  argue  with  your 
conscience  that  it  is  better  to  continue 
whiie  the  pupils  are  interested,  but  it  is  not 
so.  Stop  on  time,  if  it  necessitates  taking 
the  lesson  over.  If  you  find  you  need 
more  time  for  certain  studies  than  the  pro- 
gram allows,  change  the  program.  If  you 
need  more  time  for  some  special  work,  an- 
nounce it  beforehand.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  always  a  little  behind  time.  If 
you  do,  your  pupils  will  lag  and  you  can 
not  expect  anything  else.  It  may  seem  hard 
at  first  to  stop  when  you  are  so  interested 
or  "just  want  to  finish  this,"  but  if  you  are 
determined  to  form  the  habit  of  prompt- 
ness in  yourself  and  in  your  school,  you 
will  find  it  possible,  and  as  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  habit  after  all,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  be 
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:xactly  on  time,  as  to  be  always  a  little 
)ehind  time. 

When  you  are  prompt  yourself,  you  can 
equire  your  pupils  to  be  so,  and  they  will 
eflect  the  habit. 

Besides  the  time  saved,  which  is  usually 
wasted  in  getting  ready  for  recitations,  gen- 
:ral  lagging,  and  inattention,  there  is  no 
labit  which  it  is  more  essential  to  form 
ind  which  will  so  promote  their  general 
isefulness  in  life.    So  be  prompt! 

Washington,  D.  C.  — A  Teacher. 


From  Other  Countries. 

Germany. — In  Madgeburg  a  peculiar 
est  has  been  made  here  of  the  ''powers  of 
:ndurance"  of  male  and  female  teachers, 
rhe  absence  of  teachers  in  the  City  Girls' 
Vcademies  amounted  to  154  days  within 
me  year.  The  number  of  men  is  exactly 
he  same  as  the  number  of  women,  but  the 
atter's  cause  of  absence  amounted  to  132 
lays  and  3  hours,  while  the  men  were  ab- 
cnt  only  21  days  and  2  hours.  It  is 
:laimed  that  this  proportion,  85  per  cent 
or  men  and  15  per  cent  for  women  is  the 
isual  one. 

More  than  27,000  children  of  indigent 
>arents  (mostly  laboring  people)  in  large 
owns  of  Germany,  whose  health  was  either 
mpaired  or  in  danger,  have  been  sent  in 
,Toups  to  bathing  places  and  settlements 
n  the  mountains.  These  vacation  colonies 
*ere  well  managed,  and  expenses,  though 
tot  high  in  each  case,  summed  up  to  more 
han  a  million  marks,  or  $250,000.  The  en- 
ire  sum  had  been  collected  through  volun- 
ary  subscriptions  before  the  summer  began. 

The  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  which  accord- 
ng  to  calculations  of  the  astronomer, 
rycho  deBrahe,  appears  to  us  at  intervals 
)f  315  years,  will  this  year  appear,  in  No- 
rember,  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia. 
Since  the  birth  of  Christ  it  is  the  sixth 
ime  that  this  remarkable  star  appears.  It 
s  considered  a  comet  by  some  astrono- 
mers. The  last  time  it  was  observed  was 
n  1575,  and  because  the  prime- elector, 
fohn  Sigismund,  of  Brandenburg,  was  born 
n  that  year,  the  star  was  generally  called 
:he  "  Star  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern" 
n  Germany. 

Emperor  William  II.  has  subscribed 
10,000  marks  ($2,500)  for  the  erection  of 
1  monument  in  honor  of  Adolph  Diester- 
wtg,  the  "Horace  Mann  of  Prussia." 

Austria. — The  famous  "Paedagogium" 
in  Vienna  (a  college  for  the  professional 


training  of  teachers),  to  which  no  student 
is  admitted  who  has  not  graduated  from  a 
Normal  school,  and  has  not  at  least  a 
year's  experience  in  teaching,  had  an  en- 
rollment of  377  students  in  1889-90.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  model  lessons 
were  given  and  criticised  by  159  students 
under  supervision. 

RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL  TO  ENTIRE  POPU- 
LATION. 


1.  North  America. 

Canada   

United  States  

Mexico  

2.  Central  America. 

Gautemala  

British  Honduras.. 

Honduras  

Salvador  

Nicaragua  

Costa  Kica  ....  ... 

3.  South  America. 

Columbia  

Venezuela  

British  Guiana  

Surinam  

French  Guiana. . .  . 

Brazil  

Equador  

Peru  

Bolivia  

Paraguay  

Uraguay  

Chili  

Argentine  Republic 

4.  West  Indies. 

Cuba  

Jamaica  

Hayti 


Santa  Domingo. . 
Porto  Rico  


Population  Children  in 
I  school. 


5,000,000 
59,470.630 
11,388,664 

1,427,116 
27.452 
43' >927 
651,130 
375,000 
205.730 

3,873,600 
2,234,385 
273,477 
57.141 
20,000 
14,002,335 
1,000,000 
2,621,844 
2,300,000 
460,000 
687,194 

3."5,8i5 
4,046,654 

1,521,684 
617,540 
527,000 
610,000 
784,709 


C4  Pm 


978,949  '9-5 

11,952,204  *20.  I 
564,977  5.1 


50,432 
2,6l2 

3°,5l8 
28,293 
12,000 
15.233 

75.387 
100,125 
27,884 
5,486 
1,858 
300,000 
60,000 


3-  5 
9-5 

4-  5 
4-3 
32 
7-4 

2.0 

4-4 
10. o 
9.6 
9.0 
2. 1 
6.0 


•Number  of  pupils  in  private  and  secondary  schools  raises 
ratio  to  22.3. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  which  the 
entire  school  population  can  be  ascertained 
we  find  the  limits  of  school-going  age  to  be 
from  6  to  14;  thus,  for  instance,  Canada, 
United  States,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Chili, etc., 
and  the  ratios  found  vary  but  little  (19.42, 
19.50,  19.06,  19.3c,  etc.)  Hence  19  per 
cent  would  seem  the  number  that  would 
cover  the  case,  without  exceeding  it.  If 
we  take  in  the  students  of  secondary 
schools,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  children 
under  school  influence,  between  Kinder- 
garten and  University,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume the  ratio  to  be  not  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population,  or  one  of 
every  five.  This  number  is  not  reached 
by  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
school  in  any  country  on  the  American 
continents,  except  in  the  United  States. 
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That  the  ratio  of  school  population  (19 
per  cent)  is  not  very  far  from  correct,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  ratio  in 
Germany  is  19.04  per  cent. 


Northern  Illinois  Association. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Associ- 
ciation  held  its  Semi-Annual  meeting  at 
Freeport,  October  17  and  18. 

All  of  the  sessions  were  of  unusual  inter- 
est, and  were  largely  attended  by  represen- 
tative teachers  from  the  whole  northern 
belt  of  the  State. 

The  Department  Meetings  were  ad- 
journed early  Friday  afternoon,  to  enable 
the  teachers  to  drive  about  the  city. 
About  fifty  carriages  were  provided  by  the 
Freeport  School  Board  and  the  visitors 
were  shown  all  parts  of  the  beautiful  city. 

Friday  evening  Prof.  Whitney's  lecture, 
"English  Literature  and  How  to  Teach  It," 
was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  popular  Professor  pleaded 
eloquently  for  the  study  of  English  authors 
first-handed  rather  than  through  biogra- 
phies, criticism,  and  lectures  on  the  writer. 
He  showed  how  necessary  the  latter  were, 
used  as  guides,  but  that  true  culture  could 
not  be  attained  by  them  alone.  One  of 
the  lecturer's  strong  points  was,  that  a  study 
of  modes  of  thought  and  periods  of  history 
were  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  master  minds. 

The  presentation  of  the  resolutions,  Sat- 
urday morning,  by  the  Committee,  called 
forth  an  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  discus- 
sion, in  which  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  Aurora, 
and  Ex-Senator  Cochrane,  of  Freeport, 
participated.  The  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  a  ringing  vote,  in  which  the  ladies 
heartily  joined. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  certain  enemies  of  our 
free  schools  are  actively  but  secretly  at  work  endeav- 
oring to  cripple,  if  not  destroy,  our  public  school 
system,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  declare  strongly  in  favor  of  our 
public  school  system,  and  call  upon  the  friends  of 
popular  education,  regardless  of  political  affiliations, 
to  unite  with  us  in  upholding  the  principles  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  in  maintaining,  unimpaired, 
our  system  of  free  schools; 

That  while  we  favor  the  teaching  of  other  lan- 
guages, ancient  or  modern,  in  public  or  private 
schools,  we  hold  it  it  to  be  not  only  the  right  but 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  state  to  insist  upon  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  English  in  all  schools,  thus 
rendering  possible  intelligent  citizenship  in  the 
United  States; 

That  in  consideration  of  the  marked  beneficial 
effects  of  the  compulsory  law  upon  both  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
showing  an  incrensed  attendance  in  the  former  of 


over  16,000,  and  in  the  latter  of  over  6,000  over  the 
previous  year,  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the 
principles  of  that  law,  and  call  upon  all  citizens  to 
unite  with  us  in  an  effort  to  prevent  its  repeal; 

That  we  respectfully  ask  employers  to  aid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory 
School  Law  of  the  state  by  refusing  to  employ  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  during  the  period  that 
schools  are  in  session; 

That  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  placing  of 
our  country's  flag  upon  every  school  house  in  the 
state,  and  in  giving  such  instruction  as  shall  culti- 
vate a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  devotion  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  government  rests. 

W.  S.  Jackman's  paper  on  "Beginnings 
in  Science."  was  of  great  interest.  We  be- 
lieve Mr.  Jackman  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  when  he  discusses  this  topic, 
which  is  leading  the  thought  of  progressive 
teachers. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  President,  O.  T. 
Bright,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
Association  meetings  were  managed.  One 
paper  only  was  presented  at  each  session, 
ample  time  being  given  for  free  discussions, 
in  which  many  took  part 

This  must  go  on  record  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful meeting  of  the  Association  both  in 
the  interest  manifested  and  the  number  of 
fees  collected. 

The  incoming  officers  are:  President, 
W.  H.  Hatch,  Moline;  Vice-President,  Fer- 
nando Sanford,  Lake  Forest;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Helm,  Freeport;  Treasurer,  C. 
F.  Philbrook,  Lena;  Executive  Committee, 
M.  R.  Chambers,  Galena,  Sarah  Robinson, 
Sycamore,  H.  F.  Derr,  Elgin. 

The  place  of  next  meeting  is  Elgin. 

—L.  F. 


Illinois  Reading  Circles. 

Dear  Journal: 

Please  say  to  your  army  of  readers  that 
the  Illinois  Reading  Circles  are  fairly  boom- 
ing. If  our  friends  will  send  the  money  with 
their  order  it  will  save  us  some  trouble  and 
prevent  delay.  We  cannot  do  a  credit  bus- 
iness and  keep  the  good  work  moving. 
The  following  are  the  prices: 

Teachers'  Circle. 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (Page),  $1. 
"Psychology  and  Education"  (Baldwin),  $1.25. 
"Hawthorne  and  His  Friends"  (Selected),  $1.25. 

Pupils'  Circle. 

primary  grade. 
"Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,"  No.  3,  45  cents. 
"Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,"  40  cents. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

"Eggleston's  Primary  U.  S.  History,"  65  cents. 
"Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,"  45  cents. 

ADVANCED  GRADE.  " 

"Greek  Heroes,"  45  cents. 
"Burroughs  and  Thoreau,"  50  cents. 
Decatur,  III.  — E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

Mr.  (Jhas.  Friedel  is  principal  of  the  schools  of 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 

Peoria  has  a  new  school  building  that  is  said  to 
be  a  model.    It  is  named  Garfield — another  model. 

County  Supt.  C.  L.  Harper,  of  Grant  County, 
Wis.,  declines  a  re-election,  after  thirteen  years  of 
continuous  service. 

Mrs.  Sue  P.  Anderson  is  teaching  in  Missoula, 
Montana,  this  year.  She  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  Southern  Illinois. 

We  note  that  W.  H.  Snyder,  A.  Ml,  is  principal 
of  a  well  conducted  academy  in  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo.  Our  reporter  ranks  Prof.  Snyder  high  as  an 
instructor. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  the  larger 
cities  in  Illinois,  not  including  Chicago,  organized  a 
Round  Table  Association  at  Galesburg,  September 
18  and  19.  We  understand  that  this  is  to  be  a  per- 
manent organization. 

We  have  received  the  programs  of  the  California 
Froebel  Society  and  the  California  Kindergarten 
Study  Club  for  1890-91.  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin  is 
the  president  of  the  Society,  and  Miss  Nora  Smith, 
of  the  Study  Club.  Miss  Smith  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Kindergartners  in  America. 

J.  A.  Williams  has  succeeded  R.  S.  Hill  in  the 
superintendency  of  the  Galena,  111.,  schools.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  graduate  of  the  classical  department 
of  the  Wisconsin  University  and  also  of  the  College 
of  Law.  He  was  one  of  the  successful  joint  de- 
baters in  that  institution  in  1885,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  teaching  and  superintending. 

Davenport,  la., has  eleven  schools  with  ninety-four 
rooms.  They  employ  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
teachers,  thirteen  males,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
females.  Average  compensation  of  male  teachers, 
$115.02;  female,  $51.58.  Total  number  of  persons 
of  school  age,  9,651  ;  of  the  number  4,629  are  reg- 
istered, and  3,383  in  attendance.  The  average 
cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil  is  $1.87. 

Supt.  Howland  delivered  his  tenth  annual  ad- 
dress to  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  September  20. 
He  held  that  the  existence  of  the  school  is  based 
upon  the  rights  of  the  child.  This  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  better  and  stronger  basis  than  that  it  is  for  the 
defense  of  the  state.  He  emphasized  the  need  of 
learning  and  maturity  in  teachers.  Yet  Mr.  How- 
land  favors  the  cadet  system  of  making  them.  He 
thought  Normal  School  graduates  ought  to  take  a 
Turkish  bath  after  getting  through,  to  wash  off  their 
devotion  to  methods.  This  is  pretty  good;  and  the 
more  one  studies  it  the  better  it  grows.  There  is 
much  tha'.  is  merely  external  and  mechanical  that 
sticks  to  a  Normal  graduate  from  his  method  study, 
that  needs  to  be  washed  off.  We  imagine  that 
experience  in  the  school  room  is  the  Turkish  bath 
that  will  cleanse  him  of  it.  But  there  is  much 
of  method  that  has  worked  into  the  fiber  of  his 
mind,  and  which  shapes  his  thinking  and  doing, 
that  no  Turkish  bath  can  wash  away,  but  which  is 
helped  by  the  bath  to  freer  and  fuller  activity. 
When  the  Normal  school  can  insist  upon  adequate 
scholarship  and  character  there  will  be  less  of  this 
"dirt"  of  method  sticking  to  the  graduate,  and 
more  of  method  within.  It  was  a  good  lecture, 
even  if  the  tone  of  some  of  its  strings  did  tend  to 
loll  the  educational  fossil  to  rest. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Chaplin  is  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  is  exhibiting  his 
wonted  activity  for  the  good  of  education  in  his , 
city  and  county. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Eddy,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  elected  president  of  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Mr. 
Eddy  is  the  successor  of  two  of  the  ablest  presi- 
dents in  America. 

The  lady  teachers  of  the  High  School  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  receive  from  $300  to  $800'  salary, 
with  two  exceptions.  The  janitor  receives  $950. 
But  then  this  is  the  day  of  the  apotheosis  of  manual 
training  and  handicraft.  Knowledge  and  culture 
must  take  a  back  seat  until  muscle  has  had  its 
inning. 

Wells,  Minn,  is  flourishing  in  her  educational 
affairs,  under  the  leadership  of  V.  R.  Wasson,  who 
has  been  a  teacher  in  Illinois  until  this  year.  A 
new  building  that  "is  a  beauty"  has  been  erected 
this  year,  and  regular  Teachers'  Meetings  and  a 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  insure  that  the  teachers 
will  not  "rust  out." 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  Nebraska  was  held  at 
Lincoln,  October  3  and  4.  Subjects  discussed 
were:  "Supervision,"  "Examinations,"  and  "Rec- 
ords and  Reports."  Superintendents  Grinstead 
and  Hussey  read  papers  on  "Free  Text-Books" 
and  "What  Ought  a  Superintendent  to  do  for  His 
People?"  H.  R.  Corbett  is  president,  and  J.  A 
Hornberger  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Knepper,  formerly  of  the  Peoria 
High  School,  and  for  the  past  two  years  Institute 
Instructor  in  Minnesota,  has  accepted  the  Superin- 
tendency of  the  Winona  Public  Schools  at  an  ad- 
vanced salary.  Mr.  Knepper  is  one  of  the  able  and 
growing  men  in  educational  work  in  the  West,  and 
has  achieved  unusual  success  in  every  position  he 
has  filled.  We  congratulate  Winona  upon  her 
good  fortune  in  securing  his  services  as  superinten- 
dent. 

The  Intelligence,  of  October  15,  makes  one  feel 
glad  that  he  is  a  school-master,  and  that  there  is  an 
educational  journal  in  this  state  that  dares  to  defend 
the  free  public  school,  when  it  is  assailed,  even  at 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  some  subscribers.  Free  and 
independent  educational  journalism  is  the  main  re- 
liance of  free  school  education  in  this  country, when 
it  needs  a  defender  or  an  advocate.  We  have 
bowed  our  heads  in  sorrow,  if  not  in  shame,  that  so 
many  educational  journals,  that  should  speak  and 
could  speak  with  power,  have  been  silent  in  the 
midst  of  the  contest  going  on  in  more  than  one  of 
the  states  in  this  union  between  the  free  schools 
and  their  direst  and  most  dangerous  foes.  But  the 
Intelligence  has  spoken,  though  rather  late,  and  it 
has  been  with  no  uncertain  sound.  What  is  the  loss 
of  a  few  subscribers,  or  of  a  position  controlled  by 
the  opposition,  when  the  principle  of  the  free  pub- 
lic school  is  threatened,  and  the  right  of  every 
child  to  know  the  language  in  which  the  laws  of 
his  country  are  published  is  denied.  The  journal 
that  will  not  stand  in  the  breach  and  defend  these 
rights  against  all  foes,  whether  political  or  clerical, 
fails  to  respond  when  duty  calls.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
speak  words  of  censure  of  them,  for  we  are  no  cen- 
sor, but  we  can  speak  words  of  approval  of  those 
who  see  their  duty  and  do  it  even  at  the  risk  of  pe- 
cuniary loss.    All  honor  to  the  Intelligence. 
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Peoria  sustains  shops  and  kitchen-schools  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  devotes  the  remainder  of 
the  year  to  the  education  of  the  children. 

In  only  live  states  now  can  a  teacher  legally  flog 
a  pupil.  But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
an  unruly  urchin  can  be  made  to  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  Journal  of  Pedagogy  thinks  that  the  Cin- 
cinnati University  blows  its  own  horn  too  lustly, 
and  with  good  reason,  we  think,  judging  from  the 
blasts  that  have  reached  our  ear. 

Wm.  J.  Pringle  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  for  some  years  at  Elmwood,  111.  lie  was 
invited  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Havana 
schools,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Williamson,  but  preferred  to  remain  at,  Elmwood. 
He  js  one  of  the.  young  men  who  will  be  heard 
from  hereafter. 

The  Normal  School,  at  Normal,  111.,  has  opened 
fuller  than  ever.  President  Cook  and  his  faculty 
are  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  quarters  for 
the  energy  and  precision  with  which  everything  is 
done.  This  Normal  school  is  certain  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  educational 
theory  and  practice  of  the  future. 

Dep't  Pub.  Inst.,  St.  Paul,  Sept.  6,  1890. 
Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Ed.  Public-School  Jovrnal: 

My  Dear  Sir. — Your  journal  has  had  an  intro- 
duction in  this  state  which  I  gladly  welcome.  I 
esteem  it  very  highly,  and  shall  commend  it  to  our 
teachers  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  practical 
professional  aids.       Very  truly, 

W.  L.  Kiehle, 
Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 

Supt.  \V.  J.  Johnston,  of  Whiteside  county.  111., 
deserves  to  be  reelected,  and  we  presume  he  will  be. 
He  has  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  has 
publicly  approved  in  the  Sterling  Standard  the 
continuance  of  the  compulsory  law,  and  has  exhorted 
the  teachers  of  his  county  to  work  to  that  end,  and 
pledged  himself  to  work  for  its  enforcement,  if  re- 
elected. Courage  and  independence  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  right  will  always  win  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Belden  succeeds  his  father,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Belden,  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  Cow- 
perthwait  &  Co.,  in  Chicago.  The  office  is  con- 
tinued at  184  Wabash  ave.  Mr.  F.  S.  Belden  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
most  popular  of  the  many  capable  and  popular  rep- 
resentatives of  publishing  houses  in  the  West.  He 
has  built  up  a  large  trade  for  his  house  and  has 
ruined  his  health  in  doing  it.  His  son,  H.  L.,  is 
proving  himself  to  be  the  son  of  his  father  in  both 
popularity  and  capability.  He  will  always  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  teachers  and  school  officers  at 
his  office. 

We  seem  to  have  a  namesake  down  in  Cincinnati, 
which  we  have  never  seen,  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Cincinnati  Public- School  Journal,  It  has  a 
good  name,  and  ought  to  be  a  good  paper,  there- 
fore. It  thinks  the  Ohio  schools,  even  in  the 
small  towns  are  better  than  in  the  great  city  of 
Chicago.  The  schools  in  the  small  towns  every- 
where in  this  country  are  better,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
schools  in  the  large  cities.  No  one  but  a  foreigner 
will  go  to  the  large  cities  to  find  the  best  schools. 
Some  of  the  best  teaching  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  large  cities.  But  taken  as  a  whole  the 
instruction  in  many  small  cities  is  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  instruction  in  large  ones. 


Prof.  Smith,  principal  ol  the  Rockford  High 
School,  has  been  invited  to  Lake  Forest  University. 
It  is  a  flattering  call,  but  we  are  not  informed 

whether  he  will  accept  it. 

Miss  Lenore  Franklin,  of  Englewood  Schools, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  last  meeting,  in  Freeport,  and 
sends  us  the  report  we  publish. 

We  have  received  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Waukesha  county, 
Wisconsin,  containing  a  report  of  the  County  Sup- 
erintendent, A.  J.  Smith.  It  shows  the  schools  of 
that  county  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
Messrs.  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  publishers  of  a  pri- 
mary physiology,  "  A  Healthy  Body,"  for  the 
excellent  illustrations  used  in  our  physiological  arti- 
cles. This  little  book,  by  Prof.  Stowell,  of  Michi- 
gan University,  is  one  of  the  best. 

In  Sterling,  111.,  High  School  there  are  eighty- 
eight  seats  and  eighty-eight  pupils — forty-one  boys 
and  forty  seven  girls.  There  are  eight  boys  and 
eight  girls  in  the  senior  class.  Mr.  A.  Bayliss  is  in 
charge  of  those  schools,  which  accounts,  in  part  at 
least,  for  this  large  proportion  of  boys. 

Supt.  D.  Mclntyre  is  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  Winnepeg,  in  Manitoba,  Canada.  This  is  a  city 
of  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  eleven  school 
buildings.  These  schools  are  among  the  best  in 
the  province,  the  superintendent  being  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  active  of  the  educators  of  this 
country. 

The  Thurman  Club,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  give 
an  "Old  Roman"  banquet,  in  honor  of  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  on  his  77th  birthday  anniversary,  at 
Columbus,  Thursday,  November  13.  There  will 
be  a  large  and  brilliant  assembly  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
to  do  honor  to  this  great  and  noble  man. 

The  Primary  Language  Work  of  Dr.  Chas.  De- 
Garmo  has  met  with  phenomenal  success  and  almost 
universal  approval  since  its  publication.  Although 
the  first  three  numbers  have  been  out  of  presss  but 
little  more  than  six  months,  tens  of  thousands  of 
them  have  already  been  sold.  They  have  the  two 
characteristics  of  success— they  are  what  teachers 
want,  and  they  are  inexpensive.  See  advertise- 
ment on  another  page. 

Superintendent  Robert  G.  Young,  of  Helena, 
Montana,  has  sent  to  our  table  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Helena  Public  Schools  for  1890.  An  enroll- 
ment of  1,600  is  reported  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  1,012.  Mr.  Young  advocates  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Manual  Training  School  as  part  of  the 
school  system.  There  are  thirty  six  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  schools.  Three  of  these  are  men. 
The  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  teachers  of  Montgomery  county  held  the 
first  quarterly  institute  at  Nokomis,  October,  a. 
Although  the  place  of  meeting  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  county,  the  attendance 
was  large,  and  the  exercises  unusually  interesting. 
Supt.  Barrett  may  be  mentioned  as  one  among  the 
one  hundred  two  County  Superintendents  who  has 
elevated  the  attainments  of  his  teachers.  At  this 
meeting  a  class  of  forty-seven  teachers  was  formed 
for  state  certificates.  Supt.  H.  M.  Anderson,  of 
Hillsboro,  outlines  the  work  for  the  entire  class. 
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A.  G.  Alforil,  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools, 
is  delivering  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Ben  Hur 
which  is  highly  praised. 

W.  H.  Mace,  recently  a  professor  in  the  DePauw 
University,  of  Indiana,  is  pursuing  a  special  course 
in  history,  at  Cornell.  He  will  be  heard  from  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  C.  P.  White,  the  efficient  County  Superin- 
tendent of  White  county,  111.,  is  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  but  will  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law  in  Carmi  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Tarney,  of  the  city  schools,  has 
been  made  assistant  Professor  of  Methods  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  located  in  that  city.  Miss 
Tarney  is  a  capable  and  clear-headed  woman. 

Every  day  brings  us  letters  like  the  following: 
"I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  The  Journal. 
It  meets  a  want  that  no  other  journal  attempts  to 
meet."  W.  R.  S. 

Roberts,  III. 

T.  D.  Aker,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  Indiana, 
receives  from  year  to  year  $100  per  month  for  jeach- 
ing  in  a  Mttle  school  of  three  grades  at  Stone's 
Crossing,  in  that  state.  That  is  the  way  to  improve 
the  country  schools. 

H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  refused  to  go  to  congress  because 
he  preferred  to  educate  congressmen.  Mr.  Brown 
has  for  many  years  been  a  power  in  Indiana  greater 
than  any  congressman. 

We  note  that  Miss  Cora  Lewis  is  to  conduct  the 
meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers'  Association, 
November  8,  1890.  The  subject  is  "Reading  and 
Language."  Miss  Lewis  is  principal  of  the  Primary 
Division  of  the  Wells  School,  in  Chicago. 

The  school  officers  of  Macon  county  held  their 
semi-annual  meeting  October  4,  in  Decatur.  Supt. 
Evans  has  been  very  successful  in  awakening  an 
interest  among  the  school  officers  of  his  county, 
and  their  meetings  have  been  very  profitable  and 
beneficial  to  the  schools. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  M.  F.  Bovard,  of  the  Forrest 
Schools,  is  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Livingston 
County.  We  know  Mr.  Bovard  to  be  one  of  the 
rising  men  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  progressive  teachers  in 
Central  Illinois.  He  is  a  worker  and  not  a  drone, 
and  it  is  to  such  that  the  interests  of  our  schools 
should  be  entrusted.  We  feel  safe  in  affirming  that 
if  Mr.  Bovard  shall  be  elected  Livingston  county 
will  have  one  of  the  best  County  Superintendents 
in  the  state. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Rosseter,  of  Kewanee,  111.,  has  been 
using  DeGarmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the 
High  School  "  for  nearly  a  year.  This  is  what  he 
says  about  it:  "  DeGarmo's  language  books  are  in 
the  bands  of  our  pupils  of  2d,  3d,  and  4th  grades. 
Our  teachers  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  work,  and 
the  more  so  as  they  become  familiar  with  it.  The 
exercises  are  gotten  up  so  as  to  be  very  attractive  to 
the  little  folks.  Not  only  do  they  learn  to  express 
themselves  correctly  in  using  such  language  as  they 
already  know,  but  they  acquire  facility  in  mastering 
the  meaning  of  new  words.  We  think  the  work 
especially  valuable  because  it  cultivates  in  the  pupil 
the  habit  of  scrutinizing  the  language  of  their  text- 
books in  other  subjects  and  enables  them  to  get  at 
the  meaning  more  readily." 


J.  B.  Starkey  has  been  for  fifteen  years  principa 
of  the  schools  of  Martinsville,  Iud. 

Report  speaks  well  of  the  success  of  Supt.  Gault, 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

H.  W.  Monical,  who  is  one  of  the  rising  young 
men  in  Indiana,  is  principal  of  the  Princeton  High 
School  this  year. 

The  reports  from  Indiana  indicate  that  the  insti- 
tute season  during  the  past  summer  was  up  to  grade. 
Indiana  has  the  one-week  plan  of  institutes. 

We  learn  that  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  is  going  on  "from  strength  to  strength."  The 
largest  and  strongest  class  in  the  history  of  the 
school  entered  this  year. 

We  note  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  question  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  being  discussed. 
This  refers  to  the  evening  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments which  the  people  numerously  attend.  They 
have  been  considered  a  feature  of  some  importance 
because  they  have  attracted  the  people.  Is  not 
that  a  good  reason  for  continuing  them  ? 

A  Boston  contemporary  says  that  Quincy,  Mass., 
"has  the  honor  of  leading  in  the  extension  of  the 
supervision  idea  to  science  instruction.  Miss  S.  E. 
Brayser  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  this  work." 
More  than  fourteen  years  ago  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis employed  a  supervisor  of  science  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.    How  much  does  Quincy  lead? 

"  Monteith  "  is  a  name  familiar  to  many  children 
and  to  more  men  and  women.  For  who  has  not 
heard  of  "  Monteith's  Geography,"  whether  he 
ever  studied  it  or  not.  This  veteran  text-book 
maker  died  September  11,  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  noble,  industrious,  consciencious  gentleman. 
He  was  neither  a  great  scholar  nor  a  great  teacher, 
but  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  good  text-books 
in  geography,  and  his  books  have  been  studied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children. 

The  enumerat'on  on  pages  iii.  and  iv.  of  the 
staff  employed  upon  the  general  work  of  the  revi- 
sion of  Webster's  Dictionary  and  of  the  special  con- 
tributors to  various  departments,  will  shoA'  some- 
thing of  the  v/ealth  of  labor  and  scholarship 
bestowed  upon  the  volume.  The  preceding  e  dition, 
with  all  its  supplementary  matter,  has  been  re- 
studied  line  by  line.  A  close  comparison  has  been 
made  with  a  whole  library  of  the  most  recent 
authoritive  works  in  philology  and  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge  that  include  new  usages  of  speech. 
Upon  technical  subjects  eminent  specialties  have 
been  employed,  and  their  contributions  have  been 
carefully  harmonized  in  form  with  the  general  prin-* 
ciples  of  the  revision.  Great  care  has  been  devoted 
to  the  pictorial  illustrations;  the  number  has  been 
increased  from  three  thousand  to  nearly  four  thou- 
sand, and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  entirely  new. 
There  has  been  elimination  of  many  errors,  large 
amplification  and  enriching  by  new  material,  and  a 
judicious  conservatism  toward  those  excellent  defi- 
nitions of  standard  words  which  were  Mr.  Webster's 
especial  merit.  Some  increase  of  the  amount  of 
matter  in  the  book  was  inevitable;  it  is  partly  rep- 
resented by  the  enlarged  page  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  pages.  But  increase  of  size  has  not  been 
sought,  and  the  difference  in  bulk  between  this 
volume  and  its  predecessor  hardly  begins  to  meas- 
ure the  difference  in  value.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  in  any  part,  page  by  page,  will  reveal  how  fre- 
quent are  the  changes  and  how  great  the  improve- 
ment. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


Thanksgiving  Exercises. 

This  Thanksgiving-Day  Exercise  is  bor- 
rowed from  "  Special  Day  Exercises,"  by 
Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Lansing,  Mich.  This 
is  a  pamphlet  containing  numerous  exer- 
cises for  special  days,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  good  example: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Let  these  exercises  be  held  at  the  school-house  the 
afternoon  preceding  Thanksgiving,  or  if  thought 
best,  and  arrangements  can  be  made,  at  the  public 
services  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  If  held  at  the  school- 
house,  let  the  room  be  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  bright  autumn  leaves,  and  evergreens  with  sprigs 
of  bright  red  berries.  Arrange  tastily  long  braided 
clusters  of  yellow,  red,  and  white  corn,  bunches  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  grass,  broad  faced  sunflowers,  a 
pyramid  of  large  pumpkins,  turnips,  beets,  potatoes, 
etc.,  strings  of  dried  apples,  appropriate  sketches 
and  paintings. 

1.  Song  by  school. 

"Thanksgiving  hymn." — Knapsack  p.  97, 
or  "America." 

2.  President's  Proclamation  read. 

3.  Governor's  Proclamation  read. 

4.  Invocation  and  response. 

Teacher.  Let  us  remember  amid  all  our 
many  blessings  to  be  thankful  to  the  good 
Father  of  all  mercies  who  has  spared  us 
to  enjoy  another  Thanksgiving  festival. 

Pupils.  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanks- 
giving and  into  His  courts  with  praise;  be 
thankful  unto  Him  and  bless  His  name. 

Teacher.  The  year  past  has  been  one 
whose  blessings  far  outnumbered  its  ills. 
We  should  remember  to-day  the  many 
comforts  and  forget  the  few  trials  and 
troubles  of  the  year;  and  first,  with  devout 
and  earnest  hearts,  give  praise  to  the  Giver 
of  every  perfect  gift. 

Pupils.  O,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  is  good;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. 

Teacher.  Next  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  remember  the  parents  and 
friends,  whose  devotion  and  earnest  labors 
for  us,  whose  love  and  cheer  have  united 
to  comfort  and  bless  us. 


Pupils. 

We  live  for  those  who  love  us, 

For  those  who  know  us  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  us 

And  awaits  our  spirits  too; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  that  distance, 

And  the  good  that  we  can  do. 

5.  Song,  "Help  It  On."— Knapsack  p.  7. 

6.  Select  reading. 


TWO  NOTABLE  THANKSGIVINGS. 

The  most  joyous  Thanksgiving  recorded 
in  American  annals  occurred  in  May,  1778, 
when  the  news  arrived  that  France  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  the  thirteen  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  It  followed  the  winter  of  want 
and  harrowing  anxiety  which  General 
Washington  and  his  army  passed  at  Valley 
Forge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

Five  months  before,  there  had  been  a 
Thanksgiving  which  was  far  indeed  from 
being  a  festival  in  Washington's  camp. 

Philadelphia  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  when  winter  approached 
the  American  general  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  his  shivering  troops.  There  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  country  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  refugees  from  the  captured 
capital.  General  Washington,  after  much 
reflection,  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
where  he  was  and  create  a  little  town  of 
his  own  for  the  troops. 

So,  in  his  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of 
December  17,  1777,  he  announced  his  in- 
tention, saying  that,  "With  activity  and  dil- 
igence, huts  may  be  erected  that  will  be 
warm  and  dry,"  in  which  the  troops  "will 
be  more  secure  against  surprises  and  at 
hand  to  protect  the  country."  But,  first 
of  all,  the  army  must  comply  with  the  call 
of  the  Honorable  Congress  to  render  thanks 
for  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  recent 
campaign,  which  had  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
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"The  general  directs  that  the  army  re- 
main in  its  present  quarters,  and  that  the 
chaplains  perform  divine  service  with  their 
several  corps  and  brigades,  and  earnestly 
exhorts  all  officers  and  soldiers,  whose  ab- 
sence is  not  unavoidably  necessary,  to 
attend  with  reverence  the  solemnities  of 
the  day." 

All  of  which  was  punctually  observed  by 
the  army  on  the  18th  of  December. 

On  the  day  following  the  building  of  log 
cabins  began,  a  work  as  familiar  to  the  men 
of  that  day  as  was  plowing  the  fields  or 
swinging  the  scythe.  All  the  available  tools 
were  brought  together,  and  then  fairly  dis- 
tributed. The  army  was  divided  into  par- 
ties of  twelve,  and  all  set  at  work  building 
huts  designed  to  lodge  that  number  of  men, 
so  that  every  soldier  had  the  feeling  that 
he  was  building  his  own  winter  home. 

General  Washington  promised  to  present 
twelve  dollars  as  a  reward  to  the  party  in 
each  regiment  which  should  finish  its  house 
in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  best  manner. 
He  also  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  officer  or  soldier  who,  in  the 
scarcity  of  boards,  should  invent  the  best 
kind  of  available  roofing  for  the  cabins. 

Each  cabin  was  to  be  fourteen  feet  by 
sixteen,  with  a  good  chimney  and  fireplace, 
and  all  were  to  be  conveniently  arranged 
in  streets.  The  commanding  general  him- 
self occupied  a  log  cabin  during  the  win- 
ter, as  he  had  publicly  promised  the  troops 
that  he  would  "himself  share  in  the  hard- 
ships, and  partake  of  every  inconvenience." 

But  then  came  the  starving  time!  The 
country  around  about  was  supporting  two 
armies,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  popula- 
tion, and  the  states  were  backward  in  send- 
ing supplies.  At  one  time  a  part  of  the  army 
went  without  meat  of  any  kind  for  a  week; 
those  who  were  most  favored  were  without 
it  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  whole 
army  was  so  short  of  clothing  that  large 
numbers  of  the  men  had  not  enough  cover- 
ing for  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort. 

There  was  a  time  in  January,  1778,  when 
the  surgeons  reported  three  thousand  and 
nineteen  men  on  the  sick  list,  out  of  a  total 
nominal  force  of  eleven  thousand.  The 
British  at  Philadelphia,  twenty  miles  away, 
were  living  in  luxury. 

Washington  never  exhibited  his  eminent 
qualities  in  a  more  striking  light  than  he 
did  during  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  He 
was  then  wholly  the  great  man.  The  patient 
endurance  of  the  men  was  due  in  great  part 
to  his  presence,  to  his  manifest  sympathy 
with  them  and  his  known  activity  on  their 
-4 


behalf.  The  measures  which  ended  the 
famine,  and  brought  in  abundant  supplies 
of  clothing  and  food,  were  directly  due  to 
his  foresight  and  energy. 

Later  in  the  winter  when  the  men  had 
recovered  their  health  and  spirits,  he  sent 
for  Mrs.  Washington,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  an 
extra  cabin  for  his  dining  room.  Mrs. 
Washington  herself  reports  that  the  cabin 
in  which  they  slept  was  very  small  and 
that  things  were  greatly  mended  when  the 
new  room  was  added.  At  last,  the  great 
and  glorious  news  announcing  that  the  in- 
fant republic  had  found  a  powerful  friend 
in  Europe  reached  the  camp,  reached  Con- 
gress, and  filled  the  whole  land  with  joy. 
General  Washington  received  the  news 
about  the  second  of  May,  and  on  the  sixth 
he  published  the  following  proclamation: 

"It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
United  American  states,  and  finally  to  raise 
us  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  to  establish  our  liberty  and 
independency  upon  a  lasting  foundation, 
it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for  grate- 
fully acknowledging  the  Divine  Goodness, 
and  celebrating  the  important  event  which 
we  owe  to  His  Divine  Interposition.  The 
several  brigades  are  to  be  assembled  for 
this  purpose  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  when  the  chaplains  will  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  contained  in  the 
postscript  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  ot 
the  second  instant,  and  offer  up  thanksgiv- 
ing and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

"At  half  past  ten  o'clock  a  cannon  will 
be  fired,  which  is  to  be  a  signal  for  the  men 
to  be  under  arms;  the  brigade  inspectors 
will  then  inspect  their  dress  and  arms,  and 
form  the  battalions  according  to  the  in- 
structions given  them,  and  announce  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  brigade  that 
the  battalions  are  formed. 

"The  commanders  of  brigades  will  then 
appoint  field-officers  to  the  battalions,  af- 
ter which  each  battalion  will  be  ordered  to 
load  and  ground  their  arms.  At  half-past 
eleven  a  second  cannon  will  be  fired  as  a 
signal  for  the  march,  upon  which  the  sev- 
eral brigades  will  begin  their  march  by 
wheeling  to  the  right  by  platoons,  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  nearest  way  to  the  left  of  their 
ground  to  the  new  position;  this  will  be 
pointed  out  by  the  brigade  inspectors. 

"A  third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  discharge  of  thirteen 
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cannon,  after  which  a  running  fire  of  the 
infantry  will  begin  on  the  right  of  Wood- 
ford's, and  will  continue  throughout  the 
front  line;  it  will  then  be  taken  up  on  the 
left  of  the  second  line,  and  continue  to  the 
right.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole 
army  will  huzza: 

"  'Long  live  the  King  of  France P 
"The  artillery  then  begins,  and  fires  thir- 
teen rounds;  this  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
second  general  discharge  of  the  musketry 
in  a  running  fire  and  huzza: 

"  'Long  live  the  friendly  European  Pow- 
ers!' 

"This  last  discharge  of  thirteen  pieces 
of  artillery  will  be  given,  followed  by  a 
general  running  fire,  and  huzza: 

"'The  American  States >' " 

This  program  was  executed  with  preci- 
sion, and  the  effect  was  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  A  bright  May 
sun  was  shining  overhead,  new  colors  were 
flying,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  at- 
tired in  new  uniforms.  Lafayette  and  other 
French  officers  were  present.  Lord  Stirling 
and  General  Green,  with  their  staff  officers 
took  part  in  the  celebration,  and  ladies 
surrounded  Mrs.  Washington,  and  viewed 
the  spectacle. 

In  the  afternoon  General  Washington 
invited  the  officers  and  guests  to  a  banquet 
which  was  greatly  celebrated  at  the  time. 
An  eye  witness  reports  to  a  newspaper  that 
the  officers  marched  to  the  amphitheatre 
thirteen  abreast,  and  arm  in  arm. 

Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Green,  Lady 
Stirling  and  her  daughter,  with  many  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood,  graced  the  scene. 
Lafayette  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
triumphant  joy  shone  in  every  countenance. 

All  over  the  land,  as  the  news  traveled 
from  state  to  state  and  town  to  town,  sim- 
ilar scenes  of  thanksgiving  and  festivity 

Were  repeated.  —  Youth's  Companion. 

7.  Recitation. 

WE  THANK  THEE. 

First  Pupil. 

For  gainful  hours  of  pain  and  loss 
For  strength  that  grew  beneath  the  cross, 
For  gold  refined  and  freed  from  dross, 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

Second  Pupil. 

For  cheerful  ease  and  calm  content, 
For  hours  in  gentle  gladness  spent, 
So  sweet  we  ask  not  how  they  went — 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

Third  Pupil. 

For  hours  o'erlived  with  bated  breath; 
For  victory  in  the  fight  with  death; 
For  answered  prayers  that  strengthened  faith, 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 
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Fourth  Pupil. 

For  ties  thou  hast  not  torn  apart; 
For  glimpses  of  thee  as  thou  art; 
For  the  "bright  weather  of  our  heart," 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

Fifth  Pupil. 

And,  oh!  for  mercies  numberless — 
For  succor  in  our  soul's  distress, 
In  perils  we  but  dimly  guess, 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

The  five  together. 

We  have  no  words  and  little  wit 
To  frame  such  thanks  as  may  befit 
Thy  grace,  and  yet,  thou  knowest  it — 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

As  children,  sometimes  suddenly, 
Run,  grateful,  to  a  father's  knee — 
We  dimly  feel  our  debt  to  thee, 
And  thank  thee,  Lord. 

8.  Song— "Beulah  Land." 

Gospel  Hymns  Combined  Nos.  1,  2,  arid  3, 

P-  3°5- 

"Knapsack"  p.  67. 

9.  Recitation. 

HARVEST  HYMN. 
Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 

O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  of  gold; 
Once  more  with  harvest  song  and  shout 

Is  nature's  boldest  triumph  told. 

Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings 

Like  Ruth  among  her  garnered  sheaves; 

Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things, 

Her  brow  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves. 

Oh,  favors  old,  yet  ever  new; 

Oh,  blessings  with  the  sunshine  sent! 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due, 

The  fullness  shames  our  discontent. 

We  shut  our  eyes,  the  bowers  bloom  on: 

We  murmur,  but  the  corn  ears  fill; 
We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 

That  casts  it  shines  behind  us  still, 

Gives  us,  with  our  rugged  soil, 

The  power  to  make  it  Eden  fair, 
And  richer  fruits  to  crown  our  toil, 

Than  summer-wedded  island  bear. 

Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  to-day? 

Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and  bloom, 
Or  sighs  for  dainties  far  away, 

Besides  the  bounteous  board  of  home? 

Thank  heaven,  instead,  that  freedom's  arm 

Can  change  a  rocky  soil  to  gold; 
That  brave  and  generous  lives  can  warm 

A  clime  with  northern  ices  cold. 

And  by  these  altars  wreathed  with  flowers, 

And  fields  with  fruits  awake  again 
Thanksgiving  for  the  golden  hours, 

The  earlier  and  the  latter  rain. 

— John  G.  Whittur. 

10.  Poetic  responses. 

(Let  twelve  girls  representing  the  months  ask  :he 
questions  of  twelve  boys.) 
Girls. 

"Have  you  cut  the  wheat  in  the  blowing  fields, 

The  barley,  the  oats,  and  the  rye? 
The  golden  corn  arid  the  pearly  rice? 

For  the  winter  days  are  nigh." 
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Boys. 

"We  have  reaped  them  all  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  the  grain  is  safe  on  the  threshing  floor." 

Girls. 

"Have  you  gathered  the  berries  from  the  vines, 
And  the  fruit  from  the  orchard  trees? 

The  dew  and  the  scent  from  the  rose  and  thyme 
In  the  hive  of  the  honey  bees?" 

Boys.  • 
"The  peach  and  the  plum  and  the  apple  are  ours, 
And  the  honeycomb  from  the  scented  flowers." 

Girls. 

"The  wealth  of  the  snowy  cotton  field 

And  the  gift  of  the  sugar  cane, 
The  savory  herb  and  the  nourishing  root? 

There  has  been  nothing  given  in  vain." 
Boys. 

"We  have  gathered  the  harvest  from  shore  to  shore 
And  the  measure  is  full  and  running  o'er." 
Girls  and  boys. 

Then  lift  up  the  head  with  a  song: 
And  lift  up  the  head  with  a  gilt! 
To  the  ancient  Giver  of  all 

The  spirit  in  gratitude  lift! 
For  the  joy  and  the  promise  of  spring, 

For  the  hay  and  the  clover  sweet, 
The  barley,  the  rye,  and  the  oats, 

The  rice  and  the  corn  and  the  wheat, 
The  cotton  and  sugar  and  fruit, 

The  flowers,  and  the  fine  honeycomb, 
The  country,  so  fair  and  so  free, 
The  blessing  and  glory  of  home. 

The  whole  school. 
"Thanksgiving!  Thanksgiving!  Thanksgiving! 
Joyfully,  gratefully  call 
To  God,  the  'Preserver  of  men,' 
The  bountiful  father  of  all." 

ix.  Collection. 
Teacher. 

Children,  we  can  only  be  truly  happy 
when  we  try  to  do  some  good  to  others. 
We  have  therefore  arranged  for  a  Thanks- 
giving collection  of  food,  clothing,  money, 
or  books  for  those  who  may  not  be  as  able 
as  ourselves  to  celebrate  the  day. 

[Let  the  teacher  make  this  a  prominent  part  of 
the  program.  Encourage  each  one  to  bring  some- 
thing—an apple,  a  potato,  a  turnip,  squash,  beet, 
pumpkin,  loaf  of  bread,  a  pie,  some  article  of  cloth- 
ing, outgrown  not  outworn.  Let  this  collection  be 
carefully  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.  ] 

12.  Song— "Do  Good,  Do  Good,  There 
is  Ever  a  Way." 

13.  Recitation. 

LITTLE  PAUL'S  THANKSGIVING. 
They  tossed  him  and  they  squeezed  him, 

And  they  kissed  him,  one  and  all; 
They  said.  "You  blessed,  blessed  boy!" 

And,  "Darling  little  Paul." 

But  they  didn't  give  him  turkey, 

Not  any  pumpkin  pie, 
And  when  the  nuU  and  grapes  went  'round 

They  slyly  passed  him  by. 


But  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it, 

For  in  the  sweetest  way 
He  sat  and  sucked  his  little  thumb, 

His  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

14.  Song. 

ANOTHER  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 
Air,  "Auld  Lang  Syne.'' 
Another  year  with  bounty  crowned 

Has  rolled  from  out  Thy  hand; 
Another  year  with  blessings  rich 
Our  lives  has  gently  spanned. 

Another  year  of  peace  has  blessed 

Our  free  and  happy  land, 
And  plenty  dwells  in  all  our  homes 

By  thy  Divine  command. 

And  now  as  round  the  cheerful  board 

We  gladly  join  once  more 
With  dear  ones  gathered  from  afar 

To  count  thy  goodness  o'er, 

Let  all  our  hearts  with  thanks  be  filled 

Unto  our  father's  God 
For  Mercy,  Love,  and  Peace  which  He 

Hath  scattered  far  abroad. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 

In  every  mind  be  found, 
Until  the  country  of  our  choice 

With  wisdom  shall  abound. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  program  of  the  Holiday  Meeting  at 
Springfield  is  practically  determined,  and 
will  be  published  in  full  in  our  December 
number.  One  of  the  interesting  features 
will  be  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Re- 
ligious Instruction  in  State  Schools,  in 
which  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  will 
take  a  leading  part.  If  the  weather  is  pro- 
pitious, the  coming  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. This  institution  is  becoming  more 
influential  each  year  in  directing  the  edu- 
cational sentiment  of  the  state.  The  usual 
reductions  in  railroad  fare  and  at  the  hotels 
is  assured. 


Special  Notice. 

"Thoughts  on  Educational  Psychology,"  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  papers  written  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  is  the  ablest  and  most  profound  contribution  to 
educational  literature  made  in  recent  years.  It  is 
not  a  popular  treatise  in  the  sense  that  it  is  easy 
reading,  but  the  student  of  education  who  wishes 
to  find  a  spiritual  bases  for  his  thinking  and  is  not 
satisfied  to  rest  in  what  the  senses  reveal  to  him, 
will  find  these  papers  invaluable.  They  are  bound 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  we  have  a  very  few  copies 
remaining.  To  those  who  are  not  subscribers  to 
The  Journal  the  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  fifty 
cents;  to  others  it  is  twenty-five  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Company. 
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The  Magazines. 

The  Old  South  Leaflets. — Nos.  18,  19,  20,  and 
21,  of  General  Series  can  he  obtained  by  addressing 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  One  of  these  (No.  19) 
contains  the  English  Hill  of  Rights,  declared  in 
1689. 

Harpers  for  November  is  the  last  number  of  Vol. 
81  of  this  great  magazine,  and  is  admirably  illus 
trated.  The  Christmas  number  will  be  brilliantly 
illustrated  and  will  be  published  December  1.  The 
November  issue  is  full  of  matters  of  unusual  interest. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  papers  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Prof.  T. 
Mendenhall,  Prof.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  A.  G.  Part- 
ley,  M.  D.,  and  others.  Dr.  Hartley  writes  a  paper 
giving  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  alcohol  is  not 
valuable  as  a  medicine.  The  article  is  a  reprint 
from  the  London  Lancet.  Mr.  Arthur  Kitson  has  a 
paper  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Mr.  Spencer 
writes  on  the  "Origin  of  Music." 

Architecture  and  Building. — The  October  num- 
ber is  a  special  school  issue,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  School-House  Architecture,  from  both  the 
point  in  view  of  the  teacher  and  the  architect.  At 
a  time  when  the  public  schools  of  our  city  are  re- 
ceiving such  a  share  of  public  attention,  it  is  espe- 
cially timely  that  a  technical  art  journal  should  de- 
vote its  entire  issue  to  the  presentation  of  plans  for 
schools.  The  issue  contains  twenty-one  different 
designs  by  architects  who  have  achieved  distinction 
in  designing  buildings  for  school  purposes.  The 
number  is  sumptuously  illustrated,  containing  six- 
teen double-page  plates  on  super  paper,  and  is,  we 
believe,  the  largest  number  ever  published  of  an 
at  heitectural  journal. 

The  Century  Magazine  celebrates  its  twentieth 
anniversary  with  the  November  number, — a  number 
which  is  intended  to  exemplify  the  best  that  an  il- 
lustrated magazine  of  our  day  can  do  for  its  innum- 
erable readers.  In  the  editorial  on  the  event  the 
editor  claims  for  The  Century  "a  sane  and  earnest 
Americanism,"  an  Americanism  "that  deems  the 
best  of  the  Old  World  none  too  good  for  the  New." 
Instead  of  reviewing  at  length  the  literary  and  ar- 
tistic achievements  of  the  magazine  the  editor  con- 
siders it  best  to  celebrate  the  astonishing  progress 
in  magazine  printing  during  the  past  twenty  years 
in  an  illustrated  article  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  of 
the  De  Vinne  Press. 

There  is  a  profusion  and  variety  in  the  illustration 
of  the  November  number  which  is  remarkable  even 
for  The  Century^ — varying  from  the  reproduction  of 
rapid  pen  work  to  the  exquisite  engraving  of  Cole 
in  the  "Old  Master"  series, — (a  full  page  after  Sig- 
norelli). 

The  great  feature  of  The  Century'' ' s  new  yeai 
series  on  the  Gold  Hunters,  is  begun  with  John 
Bidwell's  paper,  fully  and  curiously  illustrated,  on 
"The  First  Emigrant  Train  to  California.  Another 
important  series  of  papers  herein  begun  is  Mr.  Rock- 
hill's  illustrated  account  of  his  journey  through  1  n 
unknown  part  of  Tibet, — the  strange  land  of  the 
Lamas.  A  notable  and  and  timely  contribution  to 
Dr.  Shaw's  series  on  municipal  government  is  his 
interesting  and  thorough  account  of  the  government 
of  London,  with  its  warning  for  American  munici- 
palities. A  pictorial  series  begins  in  this  number, — 
'Pictures  by  American  Artists," — the  example 
•^iven  being  Will  H.  Low's  "The  Portrait."  The 
tirst  of  two  articles  on  the  naval  fights  of  the  war  of 
1812  appears  in  this  number. 


Our  Times. — A  new  monthly  has  been  started  by 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  &  Chicago, 
called  Our  Times.  The  plan  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  from 
month  to  month.  Though  designed  specially  for 
teachers,  it  is  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  keep 
track  of  the  current  events  of  the  world  that  con- 
tribute to  its  real  progress.  It  gives  all  the  impor- 
tant news  of  the  month  without  the  murders  and 
scandals.  A  clear,  comprehensive  review  of  the 
contents  is  also  given  with  numerous  suggestions  as 
to  teaching  them. 

The  North  American  Review  for  November  con- 
tains the  following  papers:  "  What  Congress  Has 
Done,"  Representative  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  Repre- 
sentative Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  Representative 
Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  Representative  Fitch,  of 
New  York,  Representative  Mc  Adoo,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Representative  Clements,  of  Georgia;  "  Scot- 
tish Politics,"  the  Marquis  of  Lome;  "The  Ladies 
of  the  Last  Caesars,"  Gail  Hamilton;  "Relief  for 
the  Supreme  Court,"  Ex-Justice  William  Strong; 
"Business  Men  in  Politics,"  Ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller;  "Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait-Painter,"  Geo. 
P.  A.  Healy;  "Election  Methods  in  the  South," 
Collector  Robert  Smalls,  of  Beauford,  S.  C. ;  "A 
Southern  Republican  on  the  Lodge  Bill,"  A.  W. 
Shaffer,  Chief  Supervisor  of  Elections  in  North 
Carolina;  "Old  Poets,"  Walt  Whitman;  "The 
London  Police,"  Ex-Commissioner  James  Monro. 
Beside  all  this  is  the  Department  of  "  Notes  and 
Comments,"  which  is  very  full  and  complete. 

The  Atlantic  has  the  following  papers  in  the  No- 
vember number:  "The  House  of  Martha,"  Frank 
R.  Stockton;  "Along  the  Frontier  of  Proteus's 
Realm,"  Edith  M.  Thomas;  "The  Legend  of  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  W.  D.  McCrackan;  "The  Bird  of  Au- 
tumn. To   "  Annie  Fields;  "Robert  Morris," 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook;  "Championship;"  "Felicia," 
X.,  Fannie  N.  D.  Murfree;  "A  Successful  High- 
wayman in  the  Middle  Ages,"  Francis  C.  Lowell; 
"An  American  Highwayman,"  Robert  H.  Fuller; 
"The  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Inferno,"  John  J.  Chap- 
man; "Maryland  Women  and  French  Officers," 
Kate  Mason  Rowland;  "The  Hidden  Grave,"  A. 
R.  Grote;  "Over  the  Teacups.  XII.,"  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes;  "Relief  of  Suitors  in  Federal  Courts," 
Walter  B.  Hill;  "The  Fate  of  a  Japanese  Reformer," 
Percival  Lowell;  "The  Christ  in  Recent  Fiction," 
"Virginia  and  New  England;"  "Stedman's  Library 
of  American  Literature;"  "The  Contributors'  Club;" 
"Books  of  the  Month." 

Cosmopolitan. — For  October  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  Successful  Man  (Frontispiece);  "The 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government"  George 
Grantham  Bain;  "Change,"  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson; 
"A  Brabantian  Happening,"  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards; "A  Prophecy,"  Helen  T.  Clark;  "A  Flying 
Trip  Around  the  World,  "  Elizabeth  Bisland; 
"Norsemen  in  the  United  States,"  Kristopher  Jan- 
son;  "A  Glimpse  of  Guatemala,"  Francis  J.  A.  Darr; 
"Solitude,"  Frederick  Peterson;  "Horses  and  Rid- 
ers," Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  "A  Successful  Man," 
Julien  Gordon;  "A  Sea  Charge,"  Esther  Singleton; 
"A  Piscatorial  Dinner,"  Charles  Pelham-Clinton; 
"Francisque  Sarcey,"  Brander  Matthews;  "Miss 
Devilet,"  Macdougall  Buel;  "A  Vision  of  Eld." 
"The  Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest,"  Charles  King; 
"Rose  and  Edelweiss,"  H.  T.  Suddeth;  "Review 
of  Current  Events,"  Murat  Halstead;  "Social  Prob- 
lems," Edward  Everett  Hale;  "John  Boyle  O'- 
Reilly," James  Jeffrey  Roche. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Homer's  Iliad.    A  Commentary.    By  Denton  J. 

Snider,  Sigma  Pub.  Co.,  210  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 

This  is  the  latest  of  Mr.  Snider's  published  vol- 
umes of  commentaries.  The  three  that  have  im- 
mediately preceded  it  are  upon  Shakespeare's 
Dramas,  and  have  established  the  right  of  the 
author  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Shakesperian 
commentators.  This  last  volume  is  one  of  the 
author's  greatest  works.  He  is  a  Greek  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  learning  and  culture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  added.  He  has  spent  much  time  in 
Greece  and  to  what  purpose  that  remarkable  vol- 
ume, "Walks  in  Hellas,"  reveals.  We  doubt  if 
there  be  an  American  scholar  who  has  such  power, 
not  only  of  looking  backward,  but  of  actually  going 
backward  into  Grecian  civilization  and  thinking, 
feeling,  and  seeing  with  the  Greeks  of  Plato's  time, 
and  even  of  the  time  of  Homer. 

This  commentary  is  a  new  departure.  It  is 
unique.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  call  to 
mind  the  numerous  commentaries  that  have  been 
published,  except  by  way  of  contrast.  It  is  from 
one  point  of  view  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
history  of  civilization  in  Europe  and  Asia  at  the 
time  of  Homer.  Homer  is  represented  as  doing 
the  same  thing,  not  as  a  philosopher  but  as  a  poet. 
Mr.  Snider  transcribes  into  plain  prose  what 
Homer  has  uttered  in  the  form  of  poetry.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  some  will  affirm  that  the  commenta- 
tor has  read  into  the  poem  what  the  author  never 
put  into  it,  but  to  him  who  will  compare  the  com- 
mentary with  the  poem  the  evidence  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  former  will  be  convincing.    If  any 


reader  has  ever  asked  himself  why  the  Illiad  is 
great  and  has  failed  to  receive  a  satisfactory  answer, 
he  should  read  this  volume.  Every  student  of 
Greek  in  the  land  should  read  it  and  would  read  it 
if  his  face  were  not  kept  so  close  to  the  grindstone 
of  Greek  grammar  that  no  opportunity  is  given  to 
look  about  him  to  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  that  perfected  such  a  language. 

The  author  interprets  the  contest  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  Trojans  for  Helen  as  the  contest  between 
the  civilizations  of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 

Greece  proved  her  right  to  exist  before  Troy. 
She  established  her  right  to  independence  at  Mara- 
thon, and  her  right  to  rule  the  East  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  poem  also 
reveals  the  thought  of  the  Greeks  as  to  man's  rela- 
tion to  God,  to  the  state,  and  to  his  fellows. 

But  most  interesting  of  all,  the  poem  is  a  revela- 
tion of  man's  fall  and  the  process  by  which  he 
rises  again.  It  is  the  old  problem  of  the  fall  of 
man  and  his  return  as  it  was  solved  by  the  great 
poet  and  prophet  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  bible  of 
the  Greeks. 


Griggs'  Philosophical  Classics.  Vol.  VIII.  By 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  Subject,  "Hegel's  Logic." 
This  work,  now  in  press,  is  eliciting  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  and  inquiry,  as  it  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  Dr.  Harris  had  such  a 
volume  in  preparation.  His  high  reputation  ns  a 
vigorous  and  independent  thinker  and  his  well- 
known  familiarity  with  the  German  school  of  phi- 
losophy warrant  the  belief  that  his  exposition  of  the 
Hegelian  system  will  be  a  work  of  exceptional  value. 


LEADING.  I™:fig 

1\  dentlyrecommended toteach- 
ers  as  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  Class  Work  in  Reading. 


Badlam's  8«£g«tiT«  Lotsou  is  Language 
ud  Beading. 

A  manual  for  primary  teachers.  Plain 
and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school  room.  Si. 50. 

Badlam's  3tepping  Stones  te  Beading  (a 
Prime*). 

Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    35  cts. 

Badlam's  Tin'.  Beads:. 

New  and  valuable  word  exercises,  de- 
signed to  follow  the  above.  These 
books  will  teach  pupils  to  read  more 
quickly  and  better  than  any  other  series. 
30  cts. 

roUsr*!  niutrattd  Primer. 

Presents  the  word-method  in  a  very 
attractive  form  to  the  youngest  readers. 
25  cts. 

Wright's  IV.---)  Sudan:  Staside  and  Way- 
nit. 

No.  t,  «  cts.;  No.  2,  35  cts.;  No.  3. 
4;  cts.  Col.  Parker  says  of  these  books: 
"The  first  Readers  ever  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  making  the  thought  primary, 
the  word  secondary." 


TP 


IT1NP  A  Good  Hand 

lllllUi     writing  renders 
the  misuse  of  language  pain- 
fully apparent.   The  follow- 
ing books  will,  if  properly  used, 
make  good  writers  of  English. 


Hyde's  Lessons  is  English  (Book  1). 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  school. 
Contains  exercises  for  reproduction  pic 
ture  lessons,  letter-writing,  uses  of  parts 
of  speech,  etc.    35  cts. 

Hyde's  Letteni  is  English  (Book  2). 

For  Grammar  schools.  Has  enough 
technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
language.  60  cts.  These  books  are  in 
use  in  more  than  250  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England. 

Kaiilejohn'e  English  Gramma:. 

Also  composition,  versification,  para- 
phrasing, etc.  For  high  schools  and 
academies.    80  cts. 

Williams'  Oompoiition  ud  Bhotoric  by  Prac- 
tice. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Com- 
bines the  smallest  amount  of  theory  with 
an  abundance  of  practice.    75  cts. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Examples  for  criticism  and  correction. 
35  cts. 


'DITHMETIC.  ™t 

X.I  may  De  able  to  fully  under- 
stand and  easily  use  the 
Fundamental  Rules  it  is  important 
that  a  proper  foundation  be  laid  in 
the  first  years  of  school.  For  this 
purpose  Teachers  should  use 


Badlam's  Aids  to  Numbers. 

For  Teachers.   First  Series  Consists 
of  25  cards  for  sight-work  with  objects 
from  one  to  ten.    40  cents. 
Badlam's  Aids  to  ITumbcr. 

For  Pupils.     First  Series.  Supple- 
ments the  above  with  material  for  slate 
work.    25  cts. 
Badlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Teachers.  Second  Series.  For 
sight-work  with  objects  above  ten.  40  cts. 

Badlam's  Number  Charts. 

11  x  14  inches.  Designed  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  ill 
lowest  primary  grades  5  cent*  each; 
per  100,  84. 00. 

Luldington's  Picture  Probloms. 

70  cards,  3x5  inches,  in  rolnrs.  to 
teach  by  picture  combinations  from  one 
to  ten.    65  cts. 

Bowland's  Drill  Cards. 

For  rapid  practice  wor'r  in  middle 
grades;  3  cents  each;  per  100.  *2  40 


Bond  for  0<rr  oomptmU  Cttaloguo.  just  ittutd.  fully  inscribing  theat  and  our  other  Important  booki  in  all  branches  of  School  Work. 

SENT  fKEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


6  Somernef  street. 
BOSTON. 


IS  A.ntor  VTaco, 
NEW  YORK. 


JSn  Wnbash  Aveni  3, 
CHICAGO. 
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•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

"One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

(  AKTIOX: — Be  sure  the  word  "  Hereford's "  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  In  bulk. 


Education  in  the  United  States.    Its  history 
from  the  earliest  settlements.    By  Richard  G. 
Boone,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Indiana 
University.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  No.  XI.  of  the  International  Education 
Series  edited  by  Dr.  Harris  and  is  a  volume  of  400 
pages.     This   book  is  the    first  serious  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  write  a  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Boone  chose  an  unoccu- 
pied field  and  has  given  to  the  educational  public 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  its  literature 
of  modern  times.    It  is  the  result  of  much  study 
and  research,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
being  to  determine  what  to  select  from  the  vast 
store  ot  material  collected  in  various  reports,  educa- 
tional journals,  magazines,  etc. 

Not  the  least  of  the  blessing  that  has  come  to 
man  from  the  scientific  spirit  of  this  age  is  the 
knowledge  that  nothing  can  be  known  until  its  his- 
tory is  known.  A  knowledge  of  the  process  by 
which  it  came  to  be  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  and  to  any  valuable  inference  of  what  it 
shall  become.  The  subject  of  education  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  This  fact  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  those  who  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  are  expected, 
some  where  in  their  course,  to  learn  its  history. 

This  volume  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.:  I.  The 
Colonial  Period;  2.  The  Revolutionary  Period;  3. 
The  Period  of  Reorganization;  4  Current  Educa- 
tional Interests.  In  these  the  growth  of  elementary 
schools,  of  colleges,  and  of  s-hool  systems,  is  ad- 
mirably set  forth  and  a  full  history  given  of  the 
steps  thus  far  taken  to  provide  competent  teachers, 
for  the  schools.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  labors  the 
author  says: 

I.  It  betrays  neither  lack  of  confidence,  nor  want 
of  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done,  to  say  that 


no  sufficient  means  has  yet  been  found  to  provide  a 
supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

2.  How  best  to  honor  the  complex  nature  of  the 
child,  and,  while  shaping  the  understanding  mind, 
to  bring  up  youth  with  sound  bodies  and  a  love  for 
truth,  is  still  in  the  stage  of  personal  opinion. 

3.  There  is  no  general  agreement  among  legisla- 
tors or  educators  as  to  the  relation  which  the  public 
schools  should  sustain  to  industrial  training,  either 
manual  or  technical. 

4.  The  supreme  importance  of  infant  and  primary 
education  is  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  community,  and  this  only  in  cities. 

5.  Free  public  higher,  and  professional  education, 
has  still  numerous  opponents;  as  does  anything  like 
coercive  legislation  in  the  interests  of  school  attend- 
ance. 

6.  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  question  of  extra- 
school  training,  which  is  daily  assuming  graver  pro- 
portions. How  may  the  hundreds  of  thousands  be 
reached  who,  too  old  for  school,  or  prevented  by 
industry  and  poverty — the  day-laborer,  the  recent 
immigrant,  the  street  Arab,  the  orphan,  the  young 
offender — are  practically  illiterate?  How  accom- 
modate the  intelligent  and  willing,  but  half  edu- 
cated workman,  who  seeks  higher  skill  in  his  trade? 
The  uses  to  which  public  libraries,  and  lectures, 
and  evening  schools,  and  university  faculties,  may 
be  put  for  this  extra-school  education,  have  been 
but  recently  tried  outside  the  few  centers  of  cities 
where  first  introduced. 

7.  Finally,  what  constitutes  a  citizenship  educa- 
tion— how  to  compass  an  education  with  special 
civic  and  administrative  aptitudes— is  only  begin- 
ning to  claim  general  and  sympathetic  attention, 
and  chiefly  of  the  colleges.  That  the  common 
elementary  schools  have  a  definite  citizen-making 
function  is  by  no  means  generally  accepted. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
"The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  re- 
vised to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  (2.50.  We 
know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
much  (or  the  money. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CHORUS. 

Sneezing,  snuffing,  and  coughing.  This  is  the 
music  all  over  the  land  just  now.  "  I've  got  such  an 
awful  cold  in  my  head."  Cure  it  with  Ely's  Cream 
Balm  or  It  may  end  in  the  toughest  form  of  catarrh. 
Maybe  you  have  catarrh  now.  Nothing  is  more 
nauseous  and  dreadful.  This  remedy  masters  it  as 
no  other  ever  did.  Not  a  snuff  nor  a  liquid.  Pleas- 
ant, certain,  radical. 

Turn  to  page  V.  and  examine  the  list  of  books  we 
keep  in  stock.    Send  for  one,  or  more. 

LUXURIOUS  ACCOMODATIONS 

Are  afforded  travelers  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  in  through  vestibuled  trains  Chi- 
cago to  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  Chicago  to  Port 
land,  Oregon.  Through  Pullman  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Excellent  Dining  Car  service  on  all 
through  trains.  For  tickets  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address  VV.  A.  Thrall, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C.  and  N.-W. 
R'y,  Chicago,  III. 


C.  M.  BARNES'  . 

New  Publications 


Holmes's  Drawing  Books. 

Complete  in  three  numbers.  Perfectly  graded.  All  teach- 
ers appreciate  this  new  departure.  Price,  20  cents  each. 
A  sample  set  sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Holmes'  Drawing  Charts  (/o  Nos.). 

Mounted  on  rollers.  Size,  28x42.  These  charts  are  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  blackboard  work,  and  will  be 
found  a  great  help  to  teachers.    $1.25  each;  $10  per  set. 

Holmes'  Drawing  Cards. 

Ten  in  an  Envelope.  Designed  for  primary  and  kinder 
garten  schools.    Price,  10  cents  a  set. 

Thomas'  Writing  and  Pencil  Books. 

Two  numbers.  Writing,  96  cents  per  dozen.  Pencil  Series, 
45  cents  per  dozen.  Pupils  will  learn  to  write  two  years 
earlier  than  with  ordinary  copy  books. 

Miss  E.  S.  Kirkland's  One  Thousand 
Composition  Subjects. 

Or  what  shall  we  write  about.  Every  teacher  and  pupil 
should  have  h.    Price,  15  cents. 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  a  large  lot  of  supplemen- 
tary readers  which  we  sell  at  a  very  low  price. 
Correspondence  requested. 

C.  Af.  RATtXBS, 

Publisher  and  Bookseller.  75  and  77  W  ibasri  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pesnberton's  Report  Book 

A  system  of  monthly  report?  for  common  schools.  35c. 
doxen,  %a.  50  per  100. 

Second -Han  I  Books  Bought  and  Sold 


"Merry  Melodies,"  a  new  music  book  of  forty- 
eight  good  sized  pages  is  filled  with  beautiful  words, 
sweet  melodies,  and  delightful  harmonies.  Such 
songs  as  "The  Moonlight  Sail,"  "Sweet  Summer's 
Gone  Away,"  "Summer  Time,"  "Merry  Spring 
Time,"  "The  Bugle  Song,"  "Sweet  Evening  Bells," 
"Those  Beautiful  Days,"  "Chants  the  Robin," 
"  Life  is  What  We  Make  It,"  "  On  the  Lake  We 
Float,"  "  Our  Country,"  etc.,  fill  every  school  with 
enthusiasm  and  good  cheer.  Price  per  copy,  in  ma- 
nilla  cover,  15  cents;  per  dozen,  $1.65,  postpaid. 
In  board  cover,  20  cents;  per  dozen,  $1.25,  post- 
paid.   Address  all  orders  to 

— S.  C.  Hanson,  Pub.,  Williamsport,  Ind. 

EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 'HONDURAS. 

Farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  invalids 
are  especially  invited  to  investigate  the  advantages 
offered  for  settlement  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
in  Central  America. 

Why  not  go  where  lands  are  cheap  and  terms  are 
easy — where  the  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful 
and  all  trades  and  industries  will  thrive  and  prosper 
— where  a  little  money  will  secure  a  home,  and 
taxes  and  duties  will  not  consume  it?  No  droughts 
nor  floods  to  injure  crops,  and  cyclones  and  blizzards 
are  unknown. 

This  is  the  best  country  on  earth  for  a  poor  man, 
or  man  of  moderate  means  to  make  a  fortune.  No 
extreme  heat  nor  severe  cold,  and  good  water  in 
great  abundance.  For  fishing  and  hunting  it  beats 
the  world.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  easily 
grown,  and  sell  for  cash  when  ready  for  market. 

For  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  and  advertising  matter, 
descriptive  of  Honduras,  address  F.  B.  Bowes, 
Gen'l  Northern  Passenger  Agential.  Central  R.  R., 
194  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Cives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT, 

SOLD  EVKRYWHEB  W 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  19  East  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world  wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  wdling  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Express"  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  10:45  p.  m.,  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  garrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 


NOTICE. 

Every  teacher  should  send  1  ame  and  address  on 
a  postal  card  addressed  to  the  "American  College 
and  Public  School  Directory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,"  so 
that  the  fourteenth  annual  volume  of  this  standard 
work  may  be  more  complete  than  ever.  Any  one 
who  does  this  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  work  at  $1  less  than  the  regular  price. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RV. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam  heated  vestibuled 
trains,  with  Westingliouse  air  signals,  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Through  parlor  cars  on  day  trains  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam  heated  vestibuled 
trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha 
daily. 

Through  Pullman  vestibuled  sleeping  cars,  daily, 
between  Chicago,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Solid  vestibuled  trains,  daily,  between  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City,  via  the  Hedrick. 
route. 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  daily,  between 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Finest  dining  cars  in  the  world. 

The  best  Pullman  sleepers.  Electric  reading 
lamps  in  berths. 

5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Da- 
kota. 

Everything  first-class. 

First-class  people  patronize  first-class  lines. 
Ticket  agents  everywhere  sell  tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railway. 
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THE  POSITIVE  CURE. 

I  ELY  BROTHERS,  66  Warren.  St.,  New  York.  Price  50  cts.l 


y50el 


Popular  Mnsic  for  Schools. 

M---..  JV/l  f>  \  r\fAi  t>C  ^  C  Hansov,  contains 
iTltZrry  IVIdOU  I^O  48  good-sized  pages  of  music 
written  especially  for  Schools  and  Institutes.  26,000  cop- 
ies have  already  been  sold  and  the  book  continues  to 
grow  in  popularity.  Over  r,5oo  copies  were  ordered  by  five 
superintendents  in  Pennsylvania  alone  for  their  recent  institutes. 

How  Merry  Melodies  is  Liked. —  "The  songs  elec- 
trify my  pupils  " — Mrs.  C  F.  O'Neal,  Henderson,  Ky.  "  My 
pupils  have  fallen  in  love  with  Merry  Melodies." — Supt.  B.  J. 
Bogue,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  "  Every  piece  of  music  in  the  book 
is  full  of  melody." — Miss  Lola  E.  Stevens,  Ridgely,  Md.  "  1 
never  have  had  a  book  that  was  so  good  for  use  in  schools. 
Send  150  copies  for  our  Institute." — Ida  J.  McK.ee,  Victor,  la. 
*'  We  were  well  uleased  with  it.  Never  had  anything  to  excel 
it." — D.  M.  Brumgard,  Co.  Stlpt,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  "Splen- 
did! We  want  250  copies  for  our  school." — Supt.  G.  W. 
Balcom,  Kearney,  N.  J. 

This  book  is  full  of  fresh,  first-class  and 
melodious  songs.  Every  school  is  delighted 
with  it.  Retail  price,  single  copy,  manilla  cover.  15c,  or 
$1.65  per  doz.,  postpaid.    In  board  cover,  20c,  or  62.25  per  doz. 

fit h^r  Rnnl/C  •  "  MerrY  Songs,"  with  ap- 
wlllvl  LJ\s\J  r\0  •  pendix  of  14  pp.  of  Nationa 
songs  (118  pp.)  for  schools,  35c.  per  copy.  "  Living  Gems  99 
(160  pp.)  for  Sunday  Schools,  35c.  per  copy,  Orders  lor  sam- 
ples must  be  accompanied  by  cash.  If  book  is  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  and  I  will  refund  the  money,  less  the  postage. 
Address       S.  C.  HANSON,  Pub.,  Wllliamsport,  Ind. 


C25  VOLUMES  IN  ONE; 

•  THE-' 

TEACHERS' 1  STUDENTS' 

LIBRARY. 

By  H.  B.  Brown,  G.  D.  Lind,  and  others.    Eighth  year! 
Undiminished  popularity!     The  best  ideas  and 
the  best  methods  of  the  best  teachers. 

20 —  State  Superintendents  — 20 

and  thousands  of  teachers  endorse  it  The  greater  work 
for  teachers  ever  published.  Nothing  so  good  in  />v/><jr. 
ing/or  examination,  or  for  daily  use  in  school  room. 

New  Edition  Revised 

to  end  of  Cleveland's  Administration,  and  price  re</uce<i. 


TU.J-.  j  Cloth,  beveled  boards,  marbled  edges,  $2.50  /  nr-inp, 
nlbC-j  Library  leather,  marbled  edges,      -      8.25  j  '  ' 

AGENTS,  this  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  put  before 
teachers.    Extra  inducements  this  season.    Pages  and  terms- 

free         T.  S.  SENISON,  Publisher, 

163  Randolph  St.,  Chicago* 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Ait  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject,  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE. 

VI 


As  the  child's  mind  expands  and  ma- 
tures, the  ability  to  reason  increases;  and 
in  order  to  train  this  power,  the  work  in 
arithmetic,  as  it  progresses,  should  take 
on  more  and  more  the  form  of  problems. 
In  the  early  stages,  the  leading  purpose  is 
to  make  the  four  elementary  processes 
automatic;  but  when  a  fair  degree  of  skill 
in  performing  operations  is  acquired,  sim- 
ple problems  should  be  introduced.  These 
should  gradually  increase  in  complexity 
with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  follow  logical  processes.  The  inci- 
dental work  of  performing  operations  fur- 
nishes a  constant  drill  which,  in  time, 
makes  the  processes  of  combination  and 
separation  come  to  be  performed  without 
conscious  effort.  But  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion both  among  teachers  ai)d  book  mak- 
ers prematurely  to  crowd  upon  the  pupil 
the  problem  phase  of  the  work.  A  prob- 
lem which  requires  twice  as  much  time  and 
effort  to  "see  through  it"  as  to  do  the  work 
after  the  tools  are  selected  and  the  order 
of  their  use  determined,  contains  too  much 
logic  or  too  little  arithmetic  for  a  third  or 
fourth-grade  class.  This  tendency  to 
overdo  the  logical  training  of  immature 
minds  may  be  counteracted  by  supple- 
menting the  text  in  use  by  a  generous 
amount  of  drill  work  in  performing  opera- 
tions.    For  this  purpose,  nothing  has  yet 


been  prepared  which  is  better  or  more  con- 
venient than  Piper's  Graded  Seat  Work. 

In  the  upper  grades,  the  operations 
become  relatively  so  unimportant  that 
they  may  often  be  omitted.  Even  in  the 
lower  grades  it  is  well  to  separate  the 
solution  from  the  operation  and  to  require 
pupils  first  to  solve  the  problems  without 
getting  the  numerical  answers  (merely  indi- 
cating the  operations,)  and  then,  as  a 
separate  exercise,  to  determine  definite 
results.    To  illustrate: 

1.  Mary  had  5  cents;  her  mother  gave 
her  7  cents,  and  she  spent  3  cents  for 
pens;  she  afterward  earned  9  cents,  and 
then  spent  half  her  money  for  a  doll. 
How  many  cents  did  the  doll  cost? 

2.  A  piece  of  land  is  70  rods  long  by  60 
rods  wide  How  many  dollars  is  it  worth 
at  $18  an  acre? 

3.  A  man  bought  54  sheep  at  $4.25  per 
head,  paying  one- third  cash  and  giving  his 
note  for  the  balance  at  7  per  cent  interest 
per  annum.  How  much  interest  will 
accrue  on  the  note  in  10  months? 

In  the  written  solutions,  these  would 
appear  as  follows: 

5  +  7—3  +  9  _  The  number  0f  cmtt  tfc  Jon  cost 
2 

2.   7°  X  60  x  ,g  _  The  number  of  dollars  the  land 
160  is  worth. 
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54  X  4  25  X  2  X  7  X  5  _  J  lle  number  of  dollars 
interest  accrued  in 


3  X  100  +  6 


ten  Months. 


In  the  more  complex  problems  suitable 
to  upper  grades,  it  is  not  always  conven- 
ient thus  to  express  the  operations  in  one 
complete  statement;  but  an  oral  statement 
of  what  he  will  do  and  why  should  be 
given  by  the  pupil  before  he  performs  any 
of  the  operations.  This  will  train  him  to 
look  through  the  problem  and  to  grasp 
and  hold  all  the  conditions.  Until  this 
habit  is  fixed,  such  work  should  be  taken 
up  as  an  oral  exercise,  on  the  advance  lesson, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and 
when  the  pupil  does  not  readily  state  the 
method  of  procedure  and  the  reason  for 
it,  skillful  questioning  will  reveal  to  the 
teacher  the  cause  of  failure.  Without 
such  training  in  the  study  of  the  relations 
of  the  given  data,  pupils  are  prone  to  "cut 
and  try,"  and  if  one  set  of  operations  does 
not  "bring  the  answer,"  they  will  blindly 
try  another,  or  merely  "follow  the  rule." 

Concrete,  objective  illustrations  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  problem  phase  of 
arithmetic,  and  especially  in  dealing  with 
denominate  numbers.  Relations  are  more 
easily  understood  when  the  mind  has  a 
clear  image  of  the  things  which  are  related; 
besides,  the  "tables"  of  compound  num- 
bers present  much  usable  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  practical  affairs  of  every-day 
life,  and  familiarity  with  the  commonly 
used  units  of  measure  is  important  as  a 
matter  of  information.  Corresponding  to 
the  words  pint,  yard,  cord,  square  foot, 
pou?id,  bushel,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  clearly 
defined  notion  of  the  thing  named  in  each 
case. 

Yes,  dear  friends  in  the  primary  rooms, 
the  questions  you  wish  to  ask  at  this 
point  are  in  order:  Does  the  above  har- 
monize with  the  pedagogical  doctrine  ad- 
vocated in  the  earlier  papers  of  this  series? 
Why  teach  pint,  yard,  etc.,  by  use  of  ob- 
jects, and  not  use  counters  in  teaching 
that  six  and  seven  are  thirteen?  Think 
it  over,  and  if  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  is  not  apparent,  let  us 
hear  from  you  in  the  next  Journal. 

postscript. 
Among  the  many  letters  received  by  the 
writer  in  the  past  few  months  relative  to 
these  articles,  none  have  been  read  with 
more  interest  than  the  following: 

 ,  ,  Oct.  15,  1890. 


and  wished  to  enter  my  school.  He  told  me  that 
he  used  to  recite  this  and  "think"  it  when  working 
an  example  at  his  seat. 

I  imagine  you  can  appreciate  the  piece;  and  I 
wish  you  could  know  how  little  he  knew  about 
arithmetic  and  how  much  he  is  capable  of  learning. 

Yours  truly, 


Prof.  Gillan: 

The  enclosed  analysis  I  found  in  the  possession 
of  a  boy  who  came  from  ,  Michigan, 


The  enclosure  reads  as  follows: 
4836 

_63 

14508 
29016 

304,668 

I  wish  to  find  the  product  of  4836  and  63.  I 
write  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand  and 
draw  a  line  beneath.  3  units  times  6  units  equals 
18  units,  which  equals  8  units  and  I  ten.  I  write 
the  8  units  under  units'  column  and  add  the.  I  ten 
to  the  next  product.  3  units  times  3  tens  equals  9 
tens — plus  I  ten  equals  10  tens,  which  equals  o  tens 
and  1  hundred.  I  write  the  o  tens  under  tens'  col- 
umn and  add  the  I  hundred  to  the  next  product. 
3  units  times  8  hundreds  equals  24  hundreds— plus 
1  hundred  equals  25  hundreds,  which  equals  5  hun- 
dreds and  2  thousands.  I  write  the  5  hundreds 
under  hundreds'  column  and  add  the  2  thousands 
to  the  next  product.  3  units  times  4  thousands 
equals  12  thousands — plus  2  thousands  equals  14 
thousands,  which  equals  4  thousands  and  1  ten- 
thousand.  As  this  is  the  last  product  by  units,  I 
write  it  in  full. 

6  tens  times  6  units  equals  36  tens,  which  equals 
6  tens  and  3  hundreds.  I  write  the  6  tens  under 
the  tens'  column  and  add  the  3  hundreds  to  the 
next  product.  6  tens  times  3  tens  equals  18  hun- 
dreds— plus  3  hundreds  equals  21  hundreds,  which 
equals  I  hundred  and  2  thousands.  I  write  the  I 
hundred  under  hundreds'  column  and  add  the  2 
thousands  to  the  next  product.  6  tens  times  8  hun- 
dreds equals  48  thousands — plus  2  thonsands  equals 
50  thousands,  which  equals  o  thousands  and  5  ten- 
thousands.  I  write  the  o  thousands  under  thou- 
sands' column  and  add  the  5  ten-thousands  to  the 
next  product.  6  tens  times  4  thousands  equals  24 
ten  thousands — plus  5  ten  thousands  equals  29  ten- 
thousands,  which  equals  9  ten-thousands  and  2 
hundred  thousands.  As  this  is  the  last  product  by' 
tens,  I  write  it  in  full.  I  draw  a  line  beneath  the 
partial  products  to  separate  them  from  the  true 
product.  I  add  the  partial  products  and  find  that 
I  have  8  units,  6  tens,  6  hundreds,  4  thousands,  10 
ten-thousands  which  equals  o  ten-thousands  and 
I  hundred-thousand — plus  2  hundred-thousands 
equals  3  hundred-thousands.  Therefore,  I  find  that 
the  product  of  4836  and  63  is  304,668. 

Further  inquiry  concerning  the  victim 
of  pedagogical  malpractice  who  wrote  the 
above  confirms  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
taught  by  a  method  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  primary  schools.  His  pres- 
ent teacher,  an  exceptionally  clear-headed 
woman  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
child's  mental  habits,  writes  concerning 
him: 

"He  was  ten  years  old  when  he  wrote  the  analy- 
sis. When  he  first  came  to  me  he  could  add  very 
slowly,  seldom  getting  the  correct  result;  he  could 
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subtract  a  little,  but  not  even  in  one  case,  in  a  fair 
test,  did  he  get  the  right  result  when  given  an 
example  in  subtraction.  As  for  multiplication, 
when  asked,  for  instance:  How  many  are  six  times 
three?  the  answer  would  be  delayed  until  he  could 
count  up  thus:  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18.  He  was  taught 
by  the  "Object  Method,"  using  blocks  and  pegs, 
and  was  taught  decimal  notation  by  the  use  of 
sticks  and  buadles  of  sticks.  As  he  describes  the 
table  with  its  blocks,  pegs  and  sticks,  you  would 
recognize  the  familiar  scene  in  all  its  absurdity. 


The  curious  exercise  of  "analyzing"  the  opera- 
tions was  recited  every  day  over  the  corpse  of  every 
example  slaughtered  in  the  class;  sometimes  by 
each  pupil,  sometimes  by  one  pupil  beginning  the 
chant,  which  was  taken  up  and  finished  by  another. 
The  duty  of  "thinking"  the  exercise  while  working 
by  himself  was  strongly  impressed  upon  him. 

This  boy  has  more  than  average  ability,  and  his 
case  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  me  as  well  in  othe 
branches  as  in  arithmetic." 

 m 


HOW  TO  MAKE  EIGHTH-GRADE  READING  INTERESTING. 

NELLIE  STUART  RUSSELL. 


Reading,  considered  as  an  eighth-grade 
study,  is  to  most  pupils  of  that  age  a  sub- 
ject for  which  they  have  little  time  and 
less  inclination,  but  of  which  they  stand 
in  very  great  need.  A  county  superin- 
tendent attributed  a  large  per  cent  of  fail- 
ures in  examination  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  can  not  read;  and  some  one  has 
said  that  an  educated  person  is  one  who 
can  read  the  works  of  great  authors. 
Yet  the  regular  recitation  in  reading  in 
the  grammar  grades  is  often  only  an  irk- 
some necessity,  gotten  through  with  as 
indifferently  as  possible  both  by  teacher 
and  pupils,  while  all  the  enthusiasm  goes 
to  Square  Root  and  Portland  Bill. 

Until  Mary  E.  Burt's  plan  is  adopted 
by  superintendents,  each  teacher  must  do 
what  he  can  in  his  own  grade,  and  I  give 
to  my  fellow  eighth-grade  teachers  the 
outline  of  a  plan  which  has  at  least  made 
the  recitation  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drag. 

Our  text-book  is  Barnes'  Fifth  Reader. 
Among  the  first  pieces  in  the  book  is 
"The  Emperor's  New  Clothes,"  by  Hans 
Andersen.  Pupils  always  enjoy  that,  and 
because  they  are  interested  and  under- 
stand it,  they  generally  read  it  intelligibly. 
When  it  was  finished  I  brought  to  school 
a  book  of  fairy  tales  by  the  same  author. 
Without  requiring  any  preparation  from 
the  class,  I  selected  a  story  and  giving  the 
book  to  one  of  the  pupils  told  him  to 
read  until  I  stopped  him.  As  there  was 
only  one  book  and  the  selection  was  new 
and  interesting,  the  class  soon  insisted  on 
having  it  read  so  they  could  understand, 
and  they  always  had  the  privilege  of  inter- 
rupting if  they  could  not  catch  the 
thought.  We  talked  freely  as  in  a  Read- 
ing Circle,  each  one  reading  a  certain 
amount,  and  our  worst  trouble  was  that 
the  hands  of  the  clock  moved  too  fast. 

In  this  way  we  spent  several  days,  and 
as  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  told  them 


something  of  Andersen's  life,  not  dates, 
but  little  bright  incidents  that  I  had  read 
at  different  times,  and  showed  them  the 
portrait  in  the  Houghton  &  Mifflin  cata- 
logue. Then,  for  final  recitations,  each 
wrote  from  memory  and  read  in  the  class 
the  story  he  had  most  admired,  and  the 
next  day  all  wrote  a  short  biography  of 
the  author  studied: — in  this  I  insisted  on 
one  thing,  viz.,  their  own  opinion  of  the 
selections  read  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

After  this  we  went  back  to  the  Reader, 
and  perhaps  Hawthorne's  "Benjamin 
West"  next  opened  the  way  for  four  or 
five  more  of  his  biographical  stories,  and 
as  many  "Twice  Told  Tales."  In  the  lat- 
ter I  had  to  call  their  attention  to  a  hid- 
den meaning,  but  withheld  my  opinion  as 
to  that  meaning,  until  the  last. 

In  poems,  we  made  no  attempt  toward 
a  deep  study,  but  simply  read,  and  if  they 
got  the  general  idea  and  saw  the  picture, 
I  was  content.  When  we  reached  Dick- 
ens' story  of  "Smike,"  I  didn't  know  just 
what  I  was  going  to  do  until  the  class  told 
me.  They  wanted  the  whole  book  of 
"Nicholas  Nickelby."  That  meant  that  I 
must  re-read  the  whole  story,  make  selec- 
tions for  class  use,  and  tell  them  what 
came  between.  In  that  way  we  went 
through  "Nicholas  Nickelby"  and  "David 
Copperfield,"  and  as  in  these  two  books 
are  to  be  found  the  portraits  of  Dickens 
and  his  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  a 
description  of  much  of  the  author's  early 
life,  when  the  books  were  finished  the 
biography  was  ready  to  be  written. 

Beside  what  I  have  mentioned  we  read 
two  poems  and  three  or  four  short  stories 
from  Thos.  Bailey  Aldrich;  "Snow-bound" 
and  short  poems  from  Whittier;  "Evange- 
line;" "Miles  Standish"  and  others  of  Long- 
fellow's; nearly  all  the  poems  and  many 
prose  selections  from  Holmes' "Autocrat;" 
Poe's  "Raven"  and  "The  Bells;"  Alice  and 
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Phebe  Gary's  best,  commencing  one  reci- 
tation with  the  hymn  "Nearer  Home;" 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "May  Queen,"  and  others 
from  Tennyson,  singing  "Break,  Break." 

In  the  back  of  the  book  are  several 
quotations  from  the  "Bard  of  Avon,"  so 
we  read  some  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  and  learned 
the  quotation  as  we  reached  the  point  in 
the  story  where  it  belonged. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  systematic 
study  of  authors  without  discarding  the 
text-book,  which  I,  as  a  grade  teacher, 
could  not  do. 

I  had  in  view  four  objects: 

1.  To  make  the  pupils  good  sight  read- 
ers, by  giving  them  new  and  interesting 
selections. 


2.  To  make  them  good  listeners;  when 
they  were  not  reading  aloud  they  had  no 

book. 

3.  To  teach  them  to  enjoy  the  best  au- 
thors by  becoming  acquainted  with  them. 

4.  To  teach  them  to  form'  and  express 
an  opinion  on  literary  subjects. 

All  the  reading  was  done  without  any 
extra  expense,  either  to  the  pupils  or  to 
me,  except  a  few  finger  marks  on  some  of 
my  choice  books,  for  which  I  shall  feel 
truly  thankful  if,  when  the  boys  and  girls 
have  become  men  and  women,  even  one 
has  been  taught  by  me  to  enjoy  the  "Auto- 
crat," and  choose  a  volume  of  Dickens  in 
preference  to  the  "Duchess"  or  Rider 
Haggard. 


READING  BY  RULE. 

SUPT.  A.  C.  BUTLER. 


We  all  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  The  Journal.  We  are  prone  to  accept 
its  teachings  without  questioning  their  va- 
lidity. We  all  agree  with  Dr.  White  that 
the  September  number  was  "capital."  The 
first  article  of  this  "capital"  number  I  have 
read  over  several  times — and  each  time 
with  profit — but  I  must  confess  that  each 
time  I  read  it  the  more  skeptical  I  become 
as  to  the  truth  of  its  teaching. 

It  was  the  universal  custom  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  when  we  were  school  boys, 
to  teach  the  rules  for  reading  as  well  as  for 
arithmetic.  The  latter  always  worked  bet- 
ter than  the  former  for  there  was  such  a 
beautiful  grind  to  them,  and  there  were 
fewer  exceptions  to  the  rules.  Both  have 
either  been  discarded  or  relegated  to  the 
background  to  be  called  into  use  only 
when  a  mechanical  process  is  the  thing  de- 
sired. 

In  the  case  of  reading,  the  rules  were 
not  dethroned  by  a  reactionary  disgust 
engendered  by  ephemeral  elocutionists,  as 
the  article  implies,  but  by  their  fruitlessness 
in  producing  good  readers.  AVhile  we  must 
confess — and  blush  to  confess  it — that  the 
reading  in  all  our  schools  is  far  below  what 
it  should  be,  we  must  also  confess,  without 
blushing,  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  rule  regime. 

It  is  not  only  interesting  but  really  en- 
tertaining to  trace  out  the  application  of 
rules  to  good  reading.  How  nicely  they 
fit!  As  a  practical  test,  after  reading  the 
article  referred  to  I  called  a  class  of  my 


older  pupils  and  gave  them  the  "Psalm  of 
Life"  to  read.  Being  assured  that  the 
thought  was  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the 
state  of  mind  and  soul  somewhat  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  immortal  Longfellow  I 
asked  for  the  reading.  I  applied  the  yard 
stick  as  the  reading  proceeded  and,  although 
not  a  single  member  of  the  class  could  re- 
peat a  single  rule  for  inflection  or  empha- 
sis, there  was  scarcely  a  misfit.  The  read- 
ing proved  each  rule  to  be  true.  I  have 
since  asked  myself  the  question,  "Did  the 
author  of  the  article  first  read  the  'Psalm 
of  Life'  and  then  hunt  up  rules  to  fit  it,  or 
did  he  dissect  the  poem  and  then  do  each 
part  of  it  according  to  the  rule?"  What 
puzzles  the  teacher  much  and  the  pupil 
more  is  that  rules  can  be  found  to  meet 
every  case  of  good  reading — and  bad  too 
for  that  matter — and  hence  in  themselves 
frequently  contradictory. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant,  let  us  take 
the  following  lines  from  Goldsmith: 

"The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch  dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering 
wind, 

The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind, — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made." 

I  recently  heard  these  lines  read  by  two 
excellent  readers,  one  giving  the  rising  in- 
flection at  the  close  of  each  line  except  the 
last,  the  other,  the  falling,  and  both  were 
right  according  to  two  well-known  rules; 
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the  first  according  to  the  rule,  "In  a  series 
of  closely  related  ideas  forming  a  climax 
the  voice  should  be  kept  up  till  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  reached;"  the  second,  "Pos- 
itive, determined  ideas  should  receive  the 
falling  inflection." 

It  would  doubtless  be  impossible  to  find 
a  rule  which  would  require  the  rising  inflec- 
tion for  a  part  of  the  above  lines  and  the 
falling  for  the  rest. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  in  every  case 
where  the  e  has  been  an  honest  effort  to 
make  reading  the  expression  of  the  thought, 
and  to  some  extent  the  emotion  of  the 
writer,  the  reading  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
reader's  conception  of  the  thought.  If  this 
is  correct,  at  what  should  the  teacher  aim 
in  teaching  reading?  Surely  not  the  com- 
mitting and  applying  of  rules,  but  rather 
at  a  clear,  vivid  conception  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  author.  When  this  aim 
is  reached  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  ex- 
pression— the  reading — will  be  natural  and 
hence  beautiful.  It  is  trite  but  none  the 
less  true  to  say  that  children  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  their  own  thoughts, 
never  failing  to  give  the  proper  emphasis, 
inflection,  and  modulation,  and  when  the 
thought  of  another  has  become  fully  their 

Beardstown,  III. 


own,  expression  takes  care  of  itself.  The 
truth  is,  the  minds  of  children  are  not  in- 
clined to  dwell  upon  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph sufficiently  long,  or  with  sufficient 
intensity,  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  the 
thought,  feeling,  or  purpose  of  the  writer, 
but  when  held  to  this  the  desire  takes  pos- 
session of  the  mind  to  express  the  thought 
as  the  writer  himself  would  express  it. 
Now,  to  set  the  mind  to  fishing  for  rules 
while  this  work  is  going  on,  is  not  only  to 
interfere  with  an  important  mental  process, 
but  to  render  reading  mechanical  and 
lifeless. 

The  pupil  may,  it  is  true,  by  imitation, 
read  up  to  the  teacher's  conception  of  the 
thought,  and  much  of  what  passes  for  good 
teaching  of  reading  is  of  this  sort.  Such 
teaching  falls  short  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  even  this  is  better  than  teaching 
by  rule. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  notion  of  rules 
for  reading  originated  at  a  time  when  math- 
ematics was  supposed  to  be  the  great  tur- 
tle upon  whose  back  rested  the  whole  world 
of  learning  and  culture;  and  would  not 
the  cause  of  reading  in  the  schools  be  en- 
hanced by  relegating  the  rules  to  their 
original  shell? 


A  WORD  OF  COMMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
the  foregoing  to  the  final  paragraphs  in  the 
article  in  the  September  number  to  which 
Mr.  Butler  refers: 

"It  is  not  possible  to  learn  to  read  by 
rule,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  general  rules 
will  greatly  aid  in  acquiring  the  art  of  pro- 
per expression. 

"There  are  some  general  rules  which  all 
good  readers  observe,  because  they  are  the 
natural  or  artistic  expression  of  the  idea. 
The  Delsarte  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
universally  true,  is  the  formulation  of  rules 
which  the  freest  and  most  spiritual  natures 
follow  in  giving  expression  to  ideas.  That 
it  may  be  natural  for  some  clown  to  vio- 
late these  rules  is  no  reason  why  the  laws 
followed  by  these  higher  natures  should 
not  be  known  and  obeyed.  'Natural'  means 
that  which  is  true.  The  instinctive  utter- 
ances of  ignorance  are  no  true  canons  of 
art." 


What  is  pleasing  to  and  approved  by  the 
most  artistic  natures  in  any  field  of  art  be- 
comes the  rule  for  the  less  favored  natures 
to  follow,  not  blindly  and  mechanically, 
but  intelligently,  and  with  the  full  exercise 
of  their  sense  of  the  beautiful.  To  such, 
rules  are  invaluable.  They  are  the  legacy 
which  we  have  inherited  from  former  gen- 
erations, or  from  the  artists  of  our  own 
time.  Reading  by  rule  and  reading  in  the 
light  of  rules  may  be  two  very  different 
processes.  We  suppose  Mr.  Butler  is  op- 
posed to  reading  by  rule.  We  are  opposed 
to  it,  and  are  glad  to  have  him  hit  that 
wooden  notion  with  all  the  force  of  his 
forceful  pen.  But  neither  of  us  believes 
that  it  is  not  helpful  for  pupils  to  know 
what  are  the  generalizations  that  artists 
have  made  and  the  intelligence  of  the  race 
has  adopted,  by  which  good  reading  is 
tested. 
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LITERATURE  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

G.  P.  B. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Burt  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  language  teaching  in  the 
primary  grades  by  her  artistic  and  cour- 
ageous advocacy  of  the  idea  that  the  little 
folks  can  be  taught  early  to  read  and  enjoy 
good  literature. 

Literature  is  the  beautifully  true  in  the 
great  world  of  letters.  It  is  artistic  in  form 
and  uplifting  in  sentiment.  The  beautiful 
form  is  of  itself  attractive  to  even  very 
young  children,  and  is  for  them  the  best 
expression  of  the  ennobling  thought  that  it 
embodies.  It  is  our  prevailing  weakness 
as  teachers  that  we  underestimate  the  in- 
terest of  the  child  in  the  beautiful  and  his 
appreciation  of  it. 

The  activity  of  the  artistic  sense  in  very 
small  children  is  manifest  in  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes,  of 
which  they  never  tire.  It  is  the  beauty  in 
these  rhymes  that  attracts  them.  It  would 
not  lessen  their  interest  in  them  if  they  had 
a  content  worthy  of  the  form.  At  least 
such  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  are 
pleading  for  both  form  and  content  in  chil- 
dren's reading. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
listen  to  some  intelligent  teaching  of  liter- 
ature to  little  children  in  a  primary  school 
in  Indianapolis  recently.  The  children 
were  not  more  than  seven  years  of  age  and 
had  been  in  school  not  quite  one  year. 
They  could  make  out  new  words  bydiscov- 
ering  the  sounds  composing  them,  when  not 
too  difficult,  and  the  teacher  was  teaching 
them  to  read  portions  of  Hiawatha. 

She  had  first  led  them  to  picture  Indian 
life,  and  an  Indian  boy  named  Hiawatha. 
Every  new  word  that  was  to  appear  in  the 
selection  to  be  read  was  placed  upon  the 
blackboard  and  learned  while  they  were 
talking  about  what  it  meant  in  the  story. 
Thus  the  word  "Hiawatha"  became  known 
as  perfectly  as  the  Indian  boy  it  named,  and 
"Nokomis"  was  as  easily  learned  as  was 
the  grandmother  of  the  little  boy.  The 
"tent"  was  the  house  in  which  they  lived. 
An  entire  lesson  would  be  given  to  Hia- 
watha, and  another  to  Nokomis,  and  an- 
other to  "the  tent,"  and  another  to  the  "cra- 
dle"— what  it  was  made  of,  how  it  was 
made,  in  what,  it  was  "bedded"  and  how  it 
was  "bound"  with  the  "reindeer  sinews." 
And  while  they  were  forming  their  pictures 
of  Indian  life,  these  new  words  were  put 
upon  the  board  and  easily  learned  by  their 


association  with  the  vivid  scenes  they 
painted  in  their  imagination. 

Then  she  gave  to  each  one  of  them  a 
little  slip  of  paper  upon  which  had  been 
printed  the  following,  by  means  of  a  twelve- 
dollar  printing  press  that  belonged  to  the 
school: 

HIAWATHA'S  CRADLE. 
Hiawatha  had  a  cradle, 
It  was  a  little  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Softly  bound  with  reindeer  sinews. 

Every  one  set  eagerly  to  work  to  master 
it,  and  soon  all  were  ready  to  read  what 
they  had  been  learning,  in  a  form  as  beau- 
tiful as  their  own  images  of  it.  And  after 
a  few  repetitions  they  would  find  quite  as 
much  pleasure  in  it  as  in 

Hi  diddle,  diddle, 

The  cat's  in  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon.  ■ 

The  music  of  it  was  quite  as  attractive 
and  it  said  something. 

By  a  similar  course  of  imaginative  crea- 
tions and  word- learning  they  learned  to 
read  and  repeat: 

HIAWATHA'S  WIGWAM. 
By  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis: 
Daik  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 
Beat  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water. 

When  this  is  committed  to  memory  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  quite  as  entertaining  to 
these  little  ones  as 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells 
And  three  maids  all  in  a  row. 

We  saw  this  class  of  first-year  pupils  re- 
ceive for  the  first  time  the  following  lines 
and  they  set  to  work  and  made  them  out 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  those  that  had  time 
to  read  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  exercise,  read  them  with  evi- 
dent appreciation  of  both  the  thought  and 
the  music  in  the  poetry: 

HIAWATHA  AND   THE  BIRDS. 
Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  where'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  chickens." 
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Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  an  advance 
upon 

Did  he  go  up? 
He  did  go  up. 
Did  he  go  up  so? 
He  did  go  up  so. 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Hiawatha  is  the 
best  poem  to  begin  with  in  a  first  year 
grade,  but  we  know  from  actual  observation 
that  children  in  this  grade  can  learn  to 
read  and  understand  selections  from  this 
poem. 

The  question  remains,  is  there  any  use 
to  be  made  of  the  did-he-go-up  literature? 


We  are  not  ready  to  answer  this  question 
for  ourself  in  the  negative,  but  we  confess 
to  a  very  strong  conviction,  after  listening 
to  this  exercise,  that  all  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren from  the  start  should  have  a  valuable 
content  which  should  be  mastered  after  the 
manner  in  which  these  children  came  to  the 
mastery  of  Hiawatha,  and  the  printed 
words  learned  as  the  ideas  are  presented. 
It  demands  a  skillful  teacher  to  do  this,  but 
if  it  can  be  done  and  the  child's  interest  in 
literature  can  be  awakened  from  the  start, 
then  this  must  become  the  standard  of  good 
teaching. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  LIVE. 


"Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life"  is  a 
truism  everywhere  except  in  living  and  in 
preparing  for  life.  The  law  commands  that 
the  children  shall  be  taught  certain  branches 
of  learning  and  "good  behavior."  By  and 
by  it  will  command  that  the  child  be  taught 
good  behavior  and  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing. We  are  all  crying,  "Make  the  child 
intelligent  and  obedient."  We  need  to 
change  the  emphasis  and  make  the  child 
obedient  and  intelligent.  Our  educational 
psychologies  devote  so  much  space  and 
energy  to  teaching  about  the  intellect  that 
they  have  only  a  concluding  chapter  on 
the  will,  which  the  average  teacher  never 
studies.  We  did  not  dare  to  head  this  arti- 
cle "Moral  Training,"  for  fear  that  a  large 
percentage  of  our  readers  would  pass  it  by 
with  the  reading  of  the  caption.  When  we 
hit  upon  some  cute  device  for  teaching  a 
rule  in  arithmetic  or  grammar  we  hear  about 
it  from  every  quarter,  and  school  journals 
all  over  the  land  copy  it,  sometimes  telling 
where  they  got  it  and  sometimes  keeping 
silence  upon  that  point.  But  when  a  much 
better  thing  is  said  about  educating  the 
will  and  cultivating  the  moral  sense,  teach- 
ers and  copyists  are  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

If  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  then 
three-fourths  of  our  energy  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  the  will — to 
"moral  training."  Everything  should  be 
taught  with  the  view  of  developing  charac- 
ter— intellectual  and  moral. 

My  will  is  myself  in  a  much  more  impor- 
tant sense  than  is  my  intellect.  My  will  is 
I  acting  freely  and  conscious  that  I  am  the 
author  of  my  own  acts.  The  will  can  form 
a  purpose  and  work  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  intellect  is  my  own  activity  but  not  a 
consciously  free  act.    All  development  of 


character  results  from  forming  purposes 
and  realizing  them.  Every  purpose  con- 
sciously created  and  realized  is  a  character- 
forming  process.  Every  conscious  act  of 
the  child  in  school  can  be  made  the  con- 
scious formation  and  realization  of  a  pur- 
pose. With  every  act  in  school  the  child 
can  be  made  to  associate  the  feeling  of 
ought.  The  making  of  purposes  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  feeling  of  "ought"  and  the 
holding  of  one's  will  to  them  until  they  are 
realized  is  the  process  by  which  the  moral 
sense  is  developed  and  the  moral  character 
formed.  The  activity  of  the  intellect  un- 
der this  stimulus  will  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  knowledge  also.  If  the  teacher 
•will  center  his  gaze  upon  the  will  and  study 
how  to  lead  (not  drive),  that  to  create  right 
motives  and  to  realize  them  in  its  actual 
doing,  he  will  do  all  that  he  can  do  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the 
child.  Education  is  a  process  of  motive- 
forming  and  motive-realizing;  merely  this 
and  nothing  more.  The  teacher  ought  to 
know  how  best  to  stimulate  the  intellect, 
but  if  the  will  is  properly  and  energetically 
active  it  will  find  some  way  to  accomplish 
its. end.  This  suggests  the  reason  why  some 
teachers  of  great  attractiveness  and  per- 
suasiveness succeed  so  well  in  teaching, 
even  when  their  methods  are  poor  and 
their  knowledge  limited.  They  stimulate 
the  pupils  to  make  a  purpose  and  to  work 
to  realize  it.  They  work  upon  the  will,  and 
if  they  knew  how  they  might  achieve  great 
results  in  character-building. 

But  remember  that  character  "thrives  in 
a  bracing  moral  atmosphere  where  good 
actions  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course." 
The  schools  must  put  to  shame  this  expec- 
tation now  so  prevalent  in  society  that  one 
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must  be  paid  for  doing  right.  "The  good 
goose  in  school  does  right  for  a  picture  or 
some  sweetmeats."  There  is  no  character 
in  that.  So,  too,  there  is  no  character  in 
a  trained  dog  that  leaps  through  the  hoop 
only  when  it  sees  the  whip.  And  yet  the 
sugar-plum  and  the  whip  may  possibly  be 
valuable  instrumentalities  in  some  stage  of 
a  child's  development  to  stimulate  the  will 
to  act.  But  where  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  already  active  in  the  child,  sugar- 
plums are  out  of  place,  and  a  resort  to  the 
whip  is  seldom  necessary. 


We  hold  that  moral  educationis  the  chief 
function  of  the  school,  and  that  the  teacher 
should  work  in  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact.  But  morality  cannot  be  taught  in 
half-hour  lessons  each  day,  fenced  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  program.  It  can  best  be 
taught  by  leading  the  child  to  connect  more 
or  less  directly  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
with  every  conscious  act.  Teach  him  to  do 
a  thing  because  he  ought  to,  and  when  the 
"ought"  is  weak  use  less  worthy  motives, 
but  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  it. 


MENSURATION. 


Mensuration  in  arithmetic  has  to  do  with 
the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

The  whole  matter  is  a  very  simple  and 
easy  one  for  children  when  it  is  properly 
presented.  We  hold  that  here,  as  in  every- 
thing, the  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  clearly 
that  the  rules  are  true,  and  then  work 
largely  by  rule. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in 
this  kind  of  arithmetical  computation. 
The  one  is  that  of  following  blindly  a  rule,, 
when  the  reason  for  the  rule  can  easily  be 
apprehended  by  the  pupils.  The  other  is 
keeping  the  pupils  too  long  at  the  work 
of  giving  the  reasons  for  every  step  at 
the  expense  of  speed  and  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication of  rules  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. 

Let  the  pupil  construct  figures  in  the 
solution  of  simple  problems  until  he  sees 
that  the  multiplication  of  the  leDgth  by  the 
breadth  gives  the  superficial  contents  of 
a  surface. 

"If  a  surface  is  4  inches  wide  and  8  in- 
ches long,  how  many  square  inches  in  it?" 

Draw  a  rectangle  4  inches  wide  and  8 
inches  long  upon  the  blackboard.  Then 
lay  off  one  row  of  square  inches  across 
one  end.  The  pupil  sees  that  there  are 
four.  Then  lay  off  another  row  and  so 
on  until  there  are  8  rows  with  4  squares 
in  each  row,  or  32  square  inches. 

The  very  poorest  of  teachers  probably 
all  do  this,  or  something  like  it. 

Then  after  the  pupil  has  been  made  famil- 
iar with  the  process  by  actually  construct- 
ing figures,  practice  him  upon  the  con- 
structing of  figures  in  his  imagination  and 
describing  them  without  the  aid  of  a  black- 
board figure.  Let  him  see  that  he  has  really 


multiplied  the  number  of  inches  of  length 
by  the  number  of  inches  of  width  to  find 
the  number  of  square  inches.  This  gives 
him  his  rule. 

Now,  permit  him  to  let  go  of  his  image- 
making  process  of  finding  the  contents  and 
work  simply  by  the  rule.  There  will  be 
need  occasionally  to  call  upon  the  slower 
pupils  to  explain  the  process  by  construct- 
ing a  figure,  perhaps,  but  the  main  effort 
should  be  directed  to  acquiring  skill  in 
the  solving  of  numerous  problems  by  the 
rule. 

If,  now,  we  shall  add  2  inches  of  thick- 
ness to  this  surface  the  first  row  of  squares 
will  be  8  solid  inches.  A  piece  of  wood  4 
inches  wide,  2  inches  thick,  and  8  inches 
long  can  be  easily  procured  and  the  fact 
shown  that  there  will  be  eight  solid  inches 
in  the  first  row,  and  that  there  will  be  8  rows 
— in  all,  64  solid  inches. 

Upon  this  as  a  basis,  the  imagination 
can  be  led  to  construct  solids  of  other  di- 
mensions, and  the  pupil  can  see  that  the 
product  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness gives  the  number  of  solid  inches,  or 
solid  feet,  or  solid  yards,  according  to  the 
dimensions  used.  Then  let  him  think  only 
of  his  rule  in  working  problems,  and  not 
attempt  to  divide  his  energy  between  imag- 
ining the  process  and  reasoning  about  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  solve  his 
problem. 

The  point  in  this  suggestion  is  that  as 
soon  as  the  pupil  sees  clearly  the  reason 
for  this  rule  he  shall  no  longer  devote  his 
attention  to  that,  but  shall  be  given  prob- 
lems that  call  into  activity  his  logical 
powers,  and  follow  the  rules  in  manipulat- 
ing his  figures. 
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THE  BOOK-KEEPER. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
Translated  by  MRS  G.  P.  BROWN,  from  the  French. 


Seated  before  a  table  loaded  with  great 
books,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  ging- 
ham half-sleeves  drawn  on  to  his  elbows  in 
order  to  preserve  the  already  thread  bare 
sleeves  of  his  worn  coat,  Jacques  Ferlac 
worked.  Poor  Leather-Cushion,condemned 
to  add  figures  from  morning  to  night! 

For  a  year  he  had  kept  the  books  for  the 
house  of  Durand  receiving  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs  a  month.  It  was  a 
small  sum,  especially  since  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter to  support.  What  privations  did  he  not 
impose  upon  himself  that  the  little  one 
might  always  have  what  she  needed!  His 
time  not  being  fully  occupied,  he  had 
thought  to  seek  other  employment  for  his 
spare  days  but  he  had  not  found  it;  others 
had  been  before  him,  or,  perhaps,  his  old- 
fashioned  coat,  or  his  air  of  sadness,  had 
not  inspired  confidence. 

In  the  office,  the  clock  sounded  slowly 
the  six  strokes  of  his  deliverance.  Jacques 
rose,  rubbed  his  eyes,  half-blinded  by  the 
gas  light,  took  off  his  false  sleeves,  placed 
them  carefully  in  a  drawer,  put  on  his 
overcoat,  took  his  hat,  and  opened  the  door 
that  separated  him  from  the  shop. 

This  was  large  and  spacious.  Some  clerks 
were  sauntering  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  on 
all  sides.  Some  were  reading  the  papers, 
others  making  paper  chickens,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  rows  upon  the  counter. 

Suddenly  all  return  to  their  respective 
places;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  papers 
and  chickens  have  disappeared,  the  clerks 
are  busily  folding  the  pieces  of  goods  that 
have  been  displayed  for  sale. 

Why  this  sudden  change?  They  have 
heard  some  one  blow  his  nose,  and  they 
well  know  it  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Durand, 
the  employer.  This  trumpet  sound  has  be- 
come a  signal  for  them. 

Mr.  Durand  opened  the  door.  He  was  a 
tall,  lean  man,  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  He 
threw  around  him  a  searching  glance,  then 
perceiving  Jacques,  who  was  turning  his 
hat  timidly  in  his  hands: 

"Well,  are  the  accounts  all  right?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

And  Jacques  remained  there,  hesitating, 
having  something  to  say,  but  not  daring  to 
say  it.  Suddenly  taking  courage:  "Mon- 
sieur," said  he  quite  low,  as  if  he  was  about 
to  confess  a  crime,  "You  know  I  am  not 
rich;  could  you  advance  me  something  this 
month?"    The  employer  frowned,  but  he 


was  at  heart  a  good  man.  Seeing  the  des- 
olate air  of  Jacque: 

"Ordinarily,  we  make  no  advances,"  he 
said,  "but  I  understand;  to-morrow  is 
Christmas,  you  will  need  some  money;  pass 
to  the  desk,  and  they  will  give  you  fifty 
francs;  the  rest  will  be  paid  you  Decem- 
ber 31." 

Jacques  bowed  reverently,  and  went  to 
the  cashier's  window,  where  he  received 
three  pieces  of  gold.  He  took  them,  slipped 
them  cautiously  into  a  pocket-book,  rather 
old,  then  slowly  went  out  of  the  store,  bow- 
ing to  the  merchant  and  the  others,  without 
noticing  the  ironical  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
the  clerks. 

In  the  street,  the  piercing  cold  made 
him  shiver.  He  drew  the  collar  of  his  over- 
coat over  his  ears,  pushed  his  cap  well  down 
on  his  head,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
pressing  lovingly  his  pocket-book,  and 
walked  briskly,  casting  from  time  to  time 
a  look  at  the  beautiful  things  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  the  stores. 

The  toys  attracted  him — one  in  particu- 
lar. In  a  show-window  flooded  with  light, 
was  a  beautiful  blonde  doll  with  curling 
hair  and  smiling  face,  outstretching  toward 
him  its  dimpled  hands.  An  irresistible  long- 
ing mastered  him.  Yes,  this  doll  resembled 
his  little  Blanche!  Forgetting  that  he  was 
poor,  a  foolish  desire  seized  him  to  buy 
this  doll  for  his  child. 

"It  must  cost  dear,"  said  Jacques  to  him- 
self. He  remained  there  uncertain,  asking 
himself  if  he  should  enter. 

The  shop-keeper  came  to  the  door.  She 
was  an  old  lady  with  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  face.  Jacques  advanced  and 
timidly  designating  the  doll: 

"Will  you,  madame,  tell  me  the  price  of 
this  toy?" 

"Come  in,  monsieur,  I  will  inform  you." 

Jacques  followed  her  in;  she  opened  the 
show-case  and  taking  the  pretty  blonde, 
consulted  a  green  card  hanging  from  its 
hand: 

"Twenty  francs,"  said  she;  then,  as  the 
face  of  the  poor  man  expressed  surprise: 
"That  is  not  dear;  see  how  beautiful  it  is, 
— its  head  turns, — its  eyes  shut;" — andlay- 
ingit  down  in  her  arms,  she  showed  Jacques 
its  closed  eyes. 

He  looked,  and  seemed  to  see  his 
daughter  asleep.  His  hand  clinched  des- 
perately his  pocket-book. 
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"No,"  said  he  finally,  "it  is  too  dear." 

Such  a  sad  look  passed  over  his  face  that 
the  old  lady  feelingly  asked  him: 

"Is  it  for  your  daughter?" 

"Yes,  madame,  and  unhappily  I  am  not 
rich.  I  am  a  book-keeper,  working  only 
for  one  house.  I  have  much  time  to  my- 
self. I  have  sought  to  find  more  work,  but 
I  am  not  lucky;  I  have  not  found  it.  What 
I  gain  is  a  very  small  sum.  That  the  little 
one  may  not  want,  I  wear  the  same  coat  for 
a  long  time,  and  people  seeing  me  pass 
laugh  at  me;  but  that  doesn't  matter.  One 
caress  from  my  little  Blanche  makes  me 
forget  these  little  miseries.  And  if  she  is 
happy,  I  am  happy  also.  To-morrow  is 
Christmas.  I  know  she  loves  dolls.  Her 
eyes  speak  for  her  when  we  go  out  to  walk; 
but  she  says  nothing  of  it  to  me,  the  dear 
one.  She  is  very  reasonable  for  a  child 
only  eight  years  old.  She  realizes  our  con- 
dition. 

"Upon  passing,  I  saw  this  doll;  it  resem- 
bles my  Blanchette.  Suddenly,  I  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  buy  it.  Ah,  madame, 
if  it  were  not  so  dear!" 

The  woman's  heart  was  touched.  "Take 
it,"  said  she,  her  voice  trembling,  "You 
may  have  it  for  twelve  francs,  just  what  it 
cost  me,  but  say  nothing  about  it.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  are  a  book-keeper, 
for  I  am  looking  for  one.  Till  now  I  have 
kept  my  own  books,  but  I  am  getting  old, 
and  need  some  help.  Come  when  you  can 
and  bring  your  daughter  with  you.  I  am 
fond  of  children,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
know  her.    .  •  .    Ah!  I  forgot;  you  will 


receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
month." 

"An  hundred  and  fifty  francs!  Mon  Dieu! 
With  what  I  already  earn,  I  shall  be  rich! 
Oh!  madame,  how  good  you  are!" 

And  Jacques  Ferlac  began  to  weep  like  a 
child.  The  store  was  filling  with  people; 
he  went  out  carrying  the  doll;  and  soon 
with  a  heart  filled  with  joy  he  reached  his 
home.  There  his  little  daughter  threw  her- 
self into  his  arras. 

"What  makes  you  so  late?"  said  she. 

Suddenly  her  great  serious  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  packet  in  her  father's 
hand. 

"Hold!  my  Blanchette,"  said  Jacques 
smiling,  "It  is  what  Santa  Claus  brought 

for  you!" 

She  untied  the  packet;  and  lying  in  the 
box  trimmed  with  lace,  the  doll  was  sleep- 
ing. 

"Oh!  papa!" 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  in  her  soft- 
ened eyes  tears  were  glistening.  He  saw 
that  the  little  one  understood. 

Throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  with 
a  thousand  inflections  of  her  voice,  each 
more  tender: 

"How  you  do  love  me  papa!  But  I  love 
you  just  as  well!" 

The  joy  of  his  child  had  made  Jacques 
Ferlac  forget.    Suddenly  he  exclaimed: 

"You  do  not  know  we  are  going  to  be 
rich!" 

Then  seating  himself,  and  taking  her  on 
his  knee,  he  told  her  how  the  Little  Christ 
had  thought  of  him  also. 


SPELLING  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Take  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
draw  a  line  within  half  an  inch  of  the  left 
margin,  another  about  two  inches  to  the 
right  of  this,  and  a  third  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  right  margin.  Assign  for  a  lesson 
ten  or  more  words  beginning  with  the  same 
letter,  the  pupils  to  select  their  own  words, 
but  all  using  the  same  letter.  Write  the 
words  in  column  in  the  second  space,  num- 
bering them  in  the  first.  In  the  third  space 
write  a  sentence  or  short  composition  con- 
taining all  the  words  used  in  the  spelling 
column.  In  the  space  at  the  right  denote 
the  number  of  errors.  Continue  the  use 
of  the  same  letter  until  it  costs  too  great 
an  effort  to  find  words  beginning  with  it, 


and  then  change  to  another.  Never  use 
the  same  word  more  than  once. 

As  examples  of  the  kind  of  sentences 
and  compositions,  observe  the  following 
from  our  lesson  this  evening: 

"Gentle,  generous  Grace  Greenwood 
greeted  gallant  George  Gilbert  Goldsmith 
gracefully." 

"It  was  one  of  those  soft,  golden  days  in 
the  last  of  September,  when  Grace  Groves 
and  her  gay,  gaudy  friend  Georgie  Gray 
went  into  the  grove  to  gather  some  leaves 
for  their  governess." 

This  method  not  only  teaches  the  pupil 
how  to  spell  words,  but  how  to  use  them, 
and  is  an  excellent  exercise  in  composition. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

FERNANDO  SANFORD,  M.  S. 


The  preparation  of  oxygen  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  its  properties  must  always  be 
a  fundamental  experiment  in  elementary 
chemistry,  and  of  special  interest  in  many 
of  the  other  departments  of  elementary 
science;  but  the  process  has  always  re- 
quired some  apparatus  which  many  schools 
do  not  possess,  and,  in  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced or  incautious  teachers,  has  been 
accompanied  with  danger. 

The  October  number  of  the  Zeilschrift 
fur  den  Physikalischen  und  Chemischen  Un- 
terricht  contains  the  notice  of  a  recently 
discovered  reaction  which  may  be  made 
available  for  the  preparation  of  Oxygen  in 
a  chemically  pure  state  without  apparatus 
and  without  danger.  The  method,  which 
I  have  tried,  and  which  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend to  the  readers  of  The  Journal,  is 
as  follows:  Four  parts,  by  weight,  of  Po- 
tassic  Ferri-cyanide  is  rubbed  to  apowder 
with  one  part  of  Baric  Per-oxide.  The  mix- 
ture is  put  in  a  bottle  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  and  cold  water  in  any  quantity  is 
poured  over  it.  A  gentle  evolution  of  Oxy- 
gen takes  place,  and  the  gas  may  be  col- 
lected over  water,  or  the  experiments  may 
be  made  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is 


generated.  In  the  latter  case,  a  piece  of 
glass  or  paper  should  be  placed  loosely 
over  the  bottle  until  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  gas  is  generated,  otherwise,  much  of  it 
will  diffuse  in  the  air. 

If  it  is  desired  to  collect  the  gas  in  an- 
other vessel,  the  generating  flask  may  be 
filled  with  water,  and  the  pure  gas  collected 
at  once.  It  is  not  important  that  the  salts 
be  chemically  pure.  The  commercial  arti- 
cle will  do  just  as  well,  and  is  much  cheaper. 
To  fill  a  quart  jar  with  Oxygen,  one  ounce  of 
the  Potassic  Ferri-cyanide  and  one  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  Baric  Per-oxide  will  be  re- 
quired. If  the  chemicals  are  purchased  in 
pound  lots,  the  Oxygen  prepared  in  this 
way  will  cost  about  five  cents  a  quart.  The 
mixed  chemicals  may  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  ready  for  use  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  may  be  purchased  ready  mixed  if  de- 
sired. I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  still 
cheaper  rates  before  long. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  desire  to 
know  the  reaction,  it  is  as  follows: 
Fe2  (C  N)M  Ke  +  Ba  02  -=  02  +  [Fe  (C  N), 
K3]2  Ba. 

Lake  Forrest,  III. 


A  TR 

HENRY 

Some  one  has  written  "Life  is  made  up 
of  trifles,  yet  life  is  no  trifle,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  I  am  moved  this  evening  to 
write  a  few  words  concerning  a  trifle  in 
English  construction  that  contributes  its 
mite  toward  the  by  no  means  trifle — a  good 
prose  style. 

Shall  one  say  "to  fully  concur,"  or  "fully 
to  concur?"  In  other  words,  shall  one  in- 
troduce an  adverb  between  the  particle  "to" 
and  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode? 

There  is  a  sort  of  agreement  that  the  us- 
age of  the  best  writers  of  English  prose 
shall  be  the  authority  on  points  where  they 
agree.  There  is  a  further  agreement  that 
Macauley,  Burke,  Addison,  Johnson,  Car- 
lyle,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Lytton,  Moore, 
Motley,  Bancroft,  and  Hume,  are  among 
the  many  excellent  prose  writers.  What 
was  their  usage  in  the  matter,  and  do  they 
agree? 

Noting  Macauley  first,  as  he  heads  the 
above  list,  it  is  found  that  as  voluminous  a 
writer  as  he  was,  and  as  many  examples  as 
his  writings  furnish  of  the  use  of  an  adverb 


IFLE. 

c.  cox. 

with  an  infinitive,  there  is  not  an  instance 
in  which  he  separates  the  "to"  from  the 
verb.  I  cite  a  few  examples:  "Ever  to  have 
read,  even  to  have  heard;"  "Faithfully  to 
record;"  "Merely  to  treat;"  "Never  to 
have  superceded." 

In  Burke's  speech  on  the  American  War, 
occur,  I  think,  eighteen  examples  of  an 
adverb  used  in  connection  with  an  infini- 
tive; but  in  no  case  does  he  use  such  an 
expression  as,  to  faithfully  portray. 

So  far  as  I  have  read  from  the  authors 
cited  above,  and  I  have  read  them  all  some- 
what, I  do  not  recall  an  example  of  what 
is  now  so  common  among  writers  of  news- 
papers and  magazine  prose. 

Now,  it  is  true  either  that  the  taste  of 
these  illustrious  authors  in  this  respect  was 
bad,  or  that  the  present  generation  is  set- 
ting a  bad  example  to  the  generation  com- 
ing on.  I  incline  rather  to  the  latter  view; 
and  while  it  may  appear,  as  the  title  sug- 
gests, a  trifle,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
trifle  worthy  our  thought. 
Chicago. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


A  Story. 


They  lay  in  the  stove  waiting  for  the 
morning  fire— four  pieces  of  paper,  torn  and 
wadded  together,  but  they  could  not  agree. 
The  place  in  which  they  lay  ought  to  have 
been  a  sufficient  honor,  for  was  it  not  the 
king's  own  private  room,  and  did  they  not 
bear  the  hand -writing  of  the  king  and 
prince  ? 

But,  as  I  said,  they  could  not  agree.  The 
outer  paper  was  written  with  red  ink  and 
signed  with  the  king's  signature.  It  con- 
tained an  order  for  the  execution  of  a 
prisoner.  It  was  folded  close  upon  and 
face  to  face  with  a  pardon.  Within  these 
was  a  loving,  childish  letter,  written  by  the 
crown  prince  to  his  little  sister,  and  rolled 
in  the  very  center,  a  decree  which  levied 
an  increase  of  tax  upon  the  poor. 

These  papers  were  original  copies  and 
had  finished  their  work.  Either  joy  or  sor- 
row was  the  result  of  their  existence. 

"How  powerful  am  I,"  said  the  execu- 
tion paper.  I  have  the  most  power  of  any- 
thing in  the  whole  world,  for  Death  is  said 
to  have  authority  over  all  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  and  I  command  even  Death.  "  How 
wonderful  is  power!  It  is  strange  you  do 
not  all  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

"Then  I  am  more  powerful  than  you," 
said  the  tax  paper  in  a  muffled  voice  from 
the  interior,  "for  you  have  caused  but  one 
death  while  I  shall  be  the  cause  of  many.  A 
hard  winter  is  coming  on  and  by  the  time 
my  law  is  obeyed,  many  an  old  person,  and 
many  a  little  child  will  I  have  slain." 

"Is  your  power  more  than  mine,"  ex- 
claimed the  pardon  sheet,  "that  you  boast 
of  your  slain  ?  All  men  can  kill,  but  who 
can  make  alive  ?  Yet  I  have  freed  a  cap- 
tive and  have  placed  a  worker  at  his  post. 


Surely  I  have  done  good,  and  is  not  that 
the  best  kind  of  power?" 

But  the  child's  letter  said  nothing.  All 
its  thoughts  were  of  flowers,  and  birds,  and 
picture  books,  and  it  cared  nothing  for 
power,  or  even  about  doing  good. 

A  servant  came  with  a  match  and  then 
they  all  spoke  aloud.  The  execution  paper 
crackled  and  sputtered,  as  if  mocking  the 
guns  on  the  battlefield.  The  tax  decree 
sounded  like  a  muffled  funeral  drum.  The 
pardon  flamed  merrily  up  and  made  a 
cheerful  light,  and  the  letter  tried  to  sing 
and  to  make  a  flame  like  a  blue  forget-me- 
not. 

The  words  shone  out  in  the  yellow  fire 
and  the  crumpled  rolls  twisted  themselves 
away  from  each  other.  Then  they  fell  to 
pieces;  the  paper  changed  into  fine  ashes, 
but  the  words  went  careering  up  the  chim- 
ney and  out  under  the  bright  blue  sky. 
They  were  invisible,  of  course,  for  whoever 
saw  words  flying  around  ?  But  they  were 
there,  that  was  a  fact,  for  they  were  not 
left  down  among  the  ashes.  They  were 
lighter  than  the  smoke  and  as  that  went  up 
the  chimney,  it  is  proved  to  a  certainty 
that  the  words  went  with  it. 

As  soon  as  they  were  free,  they  each 
went  hurrying  to  see  what  they  had  done 
in  the  world.  The  execution  flew  to  a 
lordly  castle  where  a  beautiful  countess 
and  her  fatherless  child  wept  over  the  slain 
form  of  a  brave  man  who  had  refused  to 
do  a  cruel  act,  even  though  bidden  by  his 
king. 

The  words  grew  sad  and  boasted  no 
more.  They  wished  they  had  never  been, 
and  were  glad  to  bury  themselves  out  of 
sight,  deep  in  the  grave  of  the  unfortunate 
man  they  had  killed. 

The  tax  decrees  had  a  longer  flight. 
They  visited  hovels  where  little  children 
cried  for  food.  They  watched  old  men 
starving  on  their  cold  straw  beds  ;  they 
saw  dear  old  grandmas  giving  up  their  last 
morsels  of  food  to  little  children  and  sink- 
ing away  into  cold  shallow  resting  places; 
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they  saw  church-yards  fill  with  little  graves; 
they  heard  the  voice  of  weeping  mothers 
and  the  cry  of  a  people  hungry  and  op- 
pressed, and  then  they  too  were  sorry  and 
wished  that  they  might  hide  away  and 
forget. 

But  the  laughing  bright  words  of  the 
letter  floated  on  the  sunshine  and  danced 
upon  the  wind  until  they  reached  the  little 
sister  playing  in  a  garden.  They  nestled 
in  roses,  rode  the  butterflies'  wings,  rested 
in  dainty  warm  humming  birds'  nests, 
sipped  honey  from  roses'  hearts,  swung  in 
the  lily  bells,  sung  with  the  chorus  of 
dancing  waves,  and  finally  hid  in  the  happy 
thoughts  of  the  merry  little  child,  who 
dreamed  all  night  about  her  brother. 

But  the  pardon,  the  blessed  pardon! 
These  words  entered  a  gloomy  dungeon  on 
a  single  ray  of  sunshine.  They  made  a 
dark  cell  bright;  they  opened  prison  doors 
and  let  the  light  come  streaming  in  ;  they 
led  the  captive  out, — out  into  joy  and 
freedom. 

Then  they  hurried  through  the  air  to 
reach  another  castle  where  weeping  child- 
ren knelt  and  prayed.  They  wiped  away 
sad  tears  and  changed  their  mourning 
words  to  songs  of  praise  ;  they  led  the  cap- 
tive home,  and  when  he  took  his  children 
in  his  arms  they  changed  into  bright  sun- 
shine and  floated  on  to  give  the  wide  world 
light. 

For  doing  good  to  each  and  all, 

Through  evening's  hush  and  morning's  hour, 
Through  sunlight's  joy  or  shadow's  grief, 

Is  power  divine,  the  best  of  power. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


Work  for  Small  Pupils. 

An  ever  increasing  demand  for  occupa- 
tions in  the  primary  schools  indicates  that 
many  teachers  have  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  needs  and  a  desire  to  direct  intelli- 
gently the  activities  of  these  little  people. 

The  true  kindergarten  furnishes  most 
helpful  suggestions  on  this  point. 

From  it  we  learn  that  occupations  do 
more  than  simply  amuse  the  child.  We 
discover  a  definite  aim  in  each  bit  of  work, 
see  the  close  relation  of  one  part  to  all 
others,  and  find  unity  in  that  which  to  a 
careless  observer  might  seem  confusion. 

A  kindergarten  employment  grows  out 
of  the  lesson  —  is  an  expression  of  ideas 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  mind 
through  other  channels.  This  should  be 
true  of  all  primary  employments.  By 
keeping  in  mind  these  general  principles 


the  so-called  "Busy  Work"  can  be  made 
of  real  worth  in  the  child's  development — 
certainly  more  than  a  side  track  on  which 
to  switch  off  his  surplus  energy. 

Possibly  no  occupations  have  been  found 
to  be  of  greater  practical  value  during 
the  first  year  of  school  than  those  with 
second  gift  beads*  which  supplement  ele- 
mentary lessons  on  color,  form,  and  num- 
ber. 

The  bright  colored  spheres,  cubes,  and 
cylinders  attracting  the  child's  attention 
from  the  first  suggest  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  this  material  may  be  used  to  culti- 
vate his  observation  in  the  directions  just 
mentioned,  as  well  as  to  establish  habits  of 
complete  classification  and  orderly  arrange  - 
ment. 

The  following  record  of  exercises  is  given 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  how  the  main 
thought  of  the  lesson  may  be  emphasized 
during  the  work  period  ;  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  preserve  unity  between  color 
and  form  study,  language,  reading,  and 
number: 

Exercise  1. — The  children  are  grouped 
around  a  table  on  which  a  large  box  of 
beads  is  placed.  The  teacher  holds  up  a 
ball  and  the  children  find  one  like  it.  The 
order  of  selection  followed  is  given  below: 
f  red 

1.  Spheres    \  blue 

yellow. 
(  red 

2.  Cubes      <  blue 

(  yellow, 
fred 

3.  Cylinders  <  blue 

(^yellow. 

Each  child  is  given  a  sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder  of  any  one  color  and  told  to  find 
all  like  them  and  string,  first  spheres,  sec- 
ond cubes,  third  cylinders. 

Exercise  2. — Review,  selecting  forms  in 
primary  colors.  Vary  the  plan  by  letting 
one  child  hold  up  his  favorite  bead  for  the 
others  to  match.  Show  a  bead  for  an  in- 
stant— holding  it  until  the  children  in  the 
class  have  taken  theirs  —  then  compare. 
Hold  up  two,  three,  or  four  beads  of  one 
form  and  ask  the  children  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Children  are  given  one  color  and  told  to 
select  all  forms  and  string  by  twos,  first 
spheres,  second  cubes,  third  cylinders,  a 
complete  string  of  red  beads. 

•Second  gift  beads — wooden  spheres,  cubes,  and  cylinders 
one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  six  colors.  Can  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  Kindergarten  supplies. 
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Exercise  j. — Teacher  arrange  forms  in 
rows  from  left  to  right,  and  children  to  do 
the  same. 

Expect  the  class  to  make  selections  more 
rapidly  than  in  previous  lessons. 

A  little  language  training  may  be  given 
by  means  of  questions  which  will  draw 
from  the  children  such  expressions  as  "  I 
have  a  yellow  sphere;"  "This  is  a  red 
cube  ;"  "  Nellie's  cylinder  is  blue  ;"  "  You 
have  two  blue  spheres." 

Take  all  beads  of  any  one  color.  String 
the  spheres.  Stand  cubes  and  cylinders  in 
rows  from  left  to  right,  each  form  in  a  row 
by  itself. 

Exercise  4. — Quick  drill  in  selecting  two 
or  three  beads  of  the  same  form — color. 
Then  the  children  are  told  to  watch  the 
teacher  carefully  and  to  do  just  what  she 
does.  This  is  to  place  in  a  row  of  three, 
red  cubes  from  right  to  left,  stand  red  cylin- 
ders on  the  cubes,  and  spheres  on  the  cylin- 
ders. 

Repeat  in  blue  and  yellow  and  let  class 
tell  what  the  new  forms  look  like.  Then 
they  describe  the  position  of  the  beads, 
e.  g.,  "The  Red  cylinder  is  on  the  cube." 
"The  blue  sphere  is  on  the  cylinder." 
"The  yellow  sphere  is  on  the  top." 

Children  build  from  memory,  in  rows  of 
three,  from  left  to  right.  Afterwards  build 
anything  they  please  in  rows  of  three. 

Exercise  5. — So  far  little  has  been  said 
to  the  class.  They  have  depended  entirely 
upon  sight  in  matching  objects  and  copy- 
ing arrangements.  In  this  exercise  they  are 
guided  by  the  teacher's  dictation,  and 
should  be  able  to  follow  quickly  such  di- 
rections as,  "  Show  me  a  red  sphere," 
"  Hold  up  a  blue  cylinder."  "  Take  two  red 
cubes,"  "Take  two  blue  spheres  in  your- 
right  hand  and  two  blue  cubes  in  your  left 
hand."  Drill  in  taking  forms  by  twos  and 
placing  on  right  or  left  side  of  table. 

Let  each  child  group  a  quantity  of  beads 
by  color  and  then  arrange  all  the  cubes  by 
twos  on  right  side.  The  cylinders  by  twos 
on  left  side.    String  the  spheres  by  twos. 

For  special  training  of  observation  let 
the  class  copy  a  string  of  beads  or  a  large 
drawing  of  it  in  colored  crayon  on  the 
blackboard.  Doing  this  necessitates  com- 
parison with  pattern  at  every  step. 

After  a  little  practice  the  children  can 
copy  several  different  patterns  in  one  work 
period. 

APPLICATION  TO  READING. 

Classes  that  have  been  taught  to  read 
the  names  of  forms  and  colors  can  string 


beads  from  written  directions.  Many  a 
silent  reading  lesson  can  be  given  in  this 
way,  which  proves  very  interesting  to  the 
children. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  &LACKKBOARD  DICTATION. 

A  green  cylinder.      A  green  cylinder. 
A  white  cube.  A  white  cube. 

A  red  cylinder.  A  red  cylinder. 
A  white  sphere.  A  white  sphere. 
A  green  cube.  A  green  cube. 

A  white  sphere. 

When  the  children  are  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced in  reading,  place-words  and  names 
of  numbers  may»be  introduced  and  new 

ideas  illustrated. 

BLACKBOARD  DICTATIONS. 

Place  a  red  sphere  on  a  red  cube.  Place 
two  green  cubes  by  a  green  cylinder.  Place 
a  white  sphere  near  a  red  cube.  Place  two 
yellow  cubes  under  a  blue  cube.  Place  a 
white  cube  on  a  red  cube. 

— Edith  Goodyear,  in  Popular  Educator. 
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Primary  Geography. 

Apparatushelpful  in  teaching  geography. 

1.  Set  of  relief  maps. 

2.  Sand  table  and  pans. 

3.  Clay  or  putty  and  boards. 
Mountains  and  plains. 
Water  scenes. 
Scenes  of  different  seasons. 
Country,  town,  or  city. 
Races  of  men. 
Commerce  and  manufacture. 

5.  Collections  of,  or  materials  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,. means  of  travel,  luxuries. 

Lessons  in  oral  geography  for  primary 
grades  of  children  in  city  schools.  An  il- 
lustration of  how  the  seen  can  be  used  to 
develop  the  unseen  in  geography. 

1.  Talk  about  vacation  of  each  pupil, 
where  spent.  Draw  out  from  the  children 
the  kind  of  land  features  observed. 

2.  Review  lesson  of  day  before,  and 
make  picture  of  same  in  sand. 

3.  Mould  school-room,  proportionate 
size  of  room  kept  in  mind,  also  points  of 
compass. 

4.  Again  mould  school-room,  this  time 
with  windows,  doors,  desks,  and  seats  indi- 
cated; keeping  proportionate  height  in 
mind.  (Throughout  these  lessons,  have 
talks  on  the  weather.  The  wind,  from  what 
direction?  The  atmosphere,  damp  or  dry? 
Sunshine  and  clouds.  Rain,  from  whence, 
where  does  it  go?  etc.,  etc.) 
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5.  Mould  ground  floor  of  school-house 
including  hall,  recitation  rooms,  etc.  Note 
location  of  windows,  door,  etc.  Put  in  fur- 
nace. Talk  of  why  furnace  is  where  it  is.  If 
furnace  were  in  S.  W.  corner  what  would  be 
the  atmosphere  of  the  N.  E.  corner?  If 
the  stairs  were  on  the  south  side  what 
change  would  it  make  in  the  light  in  the 
rooms?  (By  such  questions  bring  out  ob- 
servation that  light,  heat,  etc.,  depend  upon 
conditions^)  Do  not  hurry  the  child.  Set 
him  to  observing  and  thinking  of  these 
things. 

6.  Read  story  of  "The  Child  in  the  Des- 
ert," in  "Seven  little  Sisters." 

7.  Mould  in  sand  school-house,  yard,  and 
barn.  Let  them  measure  the  outside  di- 
mensions of  each  to  get  proportionate 
size.  When  in  the  yard  on  a  windy  day 
where  would  it  be  pleasant  if  the  wind 
came  from  the  east.  In  a  snow  storm  com- 
ing from  the  north,  where  would  we  expect 
to  find  the  drifts?  In  a  rain  storm  coming 
from  the  west,  where  is  it  very  wet?  Where 
almost  dry?  (Use  actual  observations  in 
all  cases  possible.)  Ask  any  and  all  ques- 
tions wherein  the  house  serves  as  a  moun- 
tain range. 

8.  Mould  representation  of  a  parlor  at 
home,  each  child  having  been  told  to  ex- 
amine it  before  hand.  (Such  exercises  wean 
the  child  from  having  to  see  the  real  object 
at  the  time  of  moulding,  and  thus  prepare 
him  for  moulding  the  unseen  continents 
later.) 

9.  Let  each  child  choose  what  he  will 
mould,  trying  to  make  his  modeling  clear 
enough  for  the  others  to  recognize  the  spot. 

10.  Read  to  the  children  introductory 
part  of  "Our  World,"  by  Mary  Hall. 

11.  Drop  some  water  from  mouth  of  a 
bottle.  Let  the  child  tell  the  shape  of  the 
drop.  Drop  some  glycerine,  syrup,  or  other 
thick  liquid.  Melt  some  sealing  wax.  Drop 
it  from  some  high  point.  Melt  some  lead. 
Drop  in  same  way.  (In  some  such  way 
let  the  child  observe  that  falling  liquids 
assume  the  rounded  shape.)  Have  various 
sizes  of  shot.  Let  child  examine.  Tell 
how  shot  is  made.  Imagine  all  the  lead  in 
the  shot  tower  melted  together  and  dropped 
through  a  long  distance — what  would  be 
the  shape?  If  all  the  lead  in  the  world, 
etc.,  etc.  Then  tell  the  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth — as  matter  thrown  off 
in  a  liquid  form  from  the  sun,  whirling 
through  space.  What  shape  do  you  sup- 
pose this  world  took?  Show  globe  as  a 
miniature  world. 


12.  Review. 

13.  On  what  can  we  walk?  On  what  can 
we  not  walk?  (In  any  way  call  out  the  land 
and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.) 
Have  any  of  you  ever  traveled  all  day?  All 
day  and  all  night?  Two  days?  Three  days? 
Get  vivid  impressions  of  distance  of  land 
by  time  it  takes  to  get  over  it.  Show  globe. 
Compare  land  on  it  with  water,  that  the 
child  may  get  an  idea  of  proportion  of  land 
and  water. 

Lessons  11  and  13  are  not  in  accordance 
with  Col.  Parker's  theory.  Read  his  book 
and  decide  for  yourself. 

14.  Read  the  "Child  of  the  Cold  Land" 
from  "S.  L.  S."  Throw  in  throughout  these 
lessons  in  an  incidental  way  lessons  in 
measurement,  such  as  are  given  in  Guyot's 
Elementary  Geography,  section  II.,  page  6. 
The  more  of  these  the  better. 

15.  Make  a  continent  in  sand.  (S.  A.  is 
the  simplest.)  Let  child  point  out  highlands 
and  lowlands.  Talk  of  the  effect  of  the 
wind  coming  from  the  ocean.  What  will 
stop  it?  (At  present  do  not  try  to  explain 
trade  winds.  Merely  state  fact.)  With 
pitcher  of  cold  water  in  a  warm  room  illus- 
trate precipitation  of  moisture  by  contact 
with  cold  surface.  If  the  moist  wind  blows 
across  the  continent  and  reaches  the  cold 
mountain  range  what  will  happen?  (Never 
go  faster  than  the  child  can  make  his  own 
deductions.)  Let  child  change  position  of 
highland  to  the  east.  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect? To  the  north?  (Through  a  number 
of  changes  of  the  position  of  the  highlands 
let  the  child  perceive  that  the  rainfall  and 
water  courses  depend  upon  the  position  of 
the  highlands.  At  the  same  time  have  child 
study  elevations  of  his  own  neighborhood. 
The  direction  of  the  water  courses.  Causes 
of  same. 

16.  Story  of  "Little  Brown  Baby,"  from 
"Seven  Little  Sisters." 

17.  Have  talk  on  kinds  of  soil.  Have 
child  bring  in  kinds  of  soil,  loam,  sand, 
gravel.  Mix  well  together.  Pour  water 
over  whole.  Shake  well  and  pour  water  off. 
What  washes  off  with  the  water?  (It  is  well 
to  have  glass  jar  or  bottle  that  the  sedi- 
ments may  be  seen  the  more  easily.)  Again 
pour  water  on  the  mixture  and  drain  off. 
What  washes  off?  (In  some  such  way  let 
the  child  see  that  the  fine  soil  washes  off 
first,  then  the  coarser,  leaving  the  rocks  at 
last  bare  of  soil.) 

Chicago.  — Elizabeth  Harrison. 

(Continued.) 
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INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.  —  Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


Physiology. 

IV. 

In  our  former  talks  on  physiology  we 
have  found  how  the  food  was  digested  and 
how  it  got  into  the  blood.  We  must  now 
see  how  the  blood  carries  it  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  then  burns  it  up  and  car- 
ries the  ashes  out  of  the  body  after  the  food 
has  done  its  work. 

The  digested  food  soaks  through  the  thin 
membranes  into  the  blood  vessels  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  blood. 

The  blood,  when  seen  through  a  micro- 
scope, is  very  wonderful.  The  web  of  a 
frog's  foot  is  so  thin  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  one  can  see  the  blood  rushing 
along  through  the  little  blood  vessels  or 
capillaries  and  can  readily  distinguish  the 
little  bodies  in  it  called  corpuscles  from  the 
fluid  part  that  looks  like  water  and  is  called 
plasma.  The  nutrition  for  the  body  is  all 
in  the  plasma,  but  the  corpuscles  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  as  we  shall  see. 


*  DIAGRAM  I. 

DiagTam  1  illustrates  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart: 
(1)  and  (2)  veins;  (3)  right  auricle;  (4)  right  ventricle;  (5)  pul- 
monary artery;  (6)  puimonary  veins;  (7)  left  auricle;  (8)  left 
ventricle;  (9)  aorta. 

These  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds  called 
red  and  white.  Doctors  do  not  appear  to 
know  just  what  the  white  corpuscles  are 

*These  plates  are  furnished  by  Silver,  Burdett&  Co.,  who 
are  publishers  of  "A  Healthy  Body,"  by  Prof.  Stowell. 


for.  When  there  are  a  great  many  while 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  and  a  less  number 
of  red  ones  than  usual,  the  person  looks 
pale.  When  the  blood  is  just  as  it  ought 
to  be  there  will  be  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  times  as  many  red  corpuscles 
as  there  are  white  ones. 

We  know  more  about  what  the  red  cor- 
puscles do.  They  look  like  little  circular 
boats.  If  you  put  two  saucers  together, 
bottom  to  bottom,  they  will  be  nearly  the 
shape  of  a  red  corpuscle, — which  is  thick 
at  the  edge  and  hollowed  out  in  the  center 
on  both  sides.  These  little  boats  are  very 
small.  There  are  as  many  as  five  millions 
of  them  in  a  very  small  drop  of  blood. 
When  they  are  in  the  lungs  they  take  on 
all  they  can  carry  of  oxygen,  which  they 
get  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  which 
soaks  through  the  membrane  of  the  blood 
vessels  and  fills  these  little  saucer  shaped 
boats  full.  When  these  boats  are  filled  with 
oxygen  they  have  a  bright  red  color,  but 
sometimes  they  bear  a  different  kind  of 
freight,  as  we  shall  see. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  one  of  these 
boats  starts  from  your  lungs  filled  with 
oxygen.  It  goes  through  the  pulmonary 
vein,  and  enters  the  heart  at  6  in  the  above 
diagram. 

The  heart  is  a  very  strong  pump  that 
drives  the  little  boat  out  into  the  artery  9. 
It  then  goes  on, as  shown  in  diagram  2  below, 
entering' the  first  artery  that  branches  off 
from  the  large  one,  and  goes  down  into  the 
forefinger  of  your  right  hand  at  2  in  this  dia- 
gram. There  it  comes  to  a  little  muscle  that 
has  been  at  work,  and  is  hungry  and  wants 
some  live  food.  But  it  has  some  dead  food 
on  hand  that  it  must  first  get  rid  of  before 
the  live  food  in  the  blood  can  come  to  it  and 
supply  its  needs.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
little  boat-load  of  oxygen  to  burn  up  this 
dead  matter  in  the  muscle  and  fill  the  boat 
with  the  ashes  and  cinders.  This  burning 
up  of  this  worn-out  food  of  the  muscles 
and  other  tissues  in  every  part  of  the 
body  makes  heat  enough  to  keep  the  body 
warm. 

Our  little  boat  is  now  filled  with  ashes, 
called  carbonic  acid,  which  gives  it  a  dark 
purple  color  which  you  see  in  the  veins  on 
the  back  of  your  hand. 

It  now  starts  on  its  journey  back  to  your 
heartand  goes  into  the  heart  at  2  in  diagram 
1.  Then  the  heart  pumps  it  out  through  the 
artery  5,  which  sends  it  back  to  the  lungs 
from  whence  it  started  with  its  load  of  oxy- 
gen. Here  the  carbonic  acid  slips  off  the 
boat  and  out  through  the  thin  membrane 
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•diagram  2. 

Diagram  2  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  circulation,  n, 
the  neck;  o,  the  diaphragm;  a,  the  lower  borders  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity;  v,  veins  returning  the  blood  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  All  other  vessels  represent  arteries,  which  carry 
blood  to  the  following  parts:  (1)  to  the  head;  (2)  to  the  arms; 
(3)  to  the  legs;  (4)  to  the  liver;  {5)  to  the  stomach,  pancreas, 
and  spleen;  (6)  to  the  kidneys. 

of  the  blood  vessel  into  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
and  is  blown  out  with  the  breath. 

Sometimes  the  little  boat  or  red  corpuscle 
will  empty  its  ashes  before  it  gets  back  to 
the  lungs,  into  some  drain  that  carries  them 
to  the  skin  or  the  kidneys,  and  thus  they 
are  sent  out  of  the  body. 

There  is  something  very  wonderful  about 
the  way  in  which  the  old  food  is  burned  up 
by  these  "  oxygen  carriers,"  and  the  fresh 
live  food  takes  its  place.  The  muscle  only 
takes  that  food  from  the  plasma  that  will 
make  more  muscle.  The  bone  takes  that 
which  will  make  more  bone,  and  every  tis- 
sue takes  just  its  kind  of  food,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  seem  to  know,  too, 
where  they  are  needed. 

So  you  see  that  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
carries  the  food  to  every  part  of  the  body 


and  that  the  red  corpuscles  carry  the  fuel 
with  which  to  burn  up  the  particles  of  old 
dead  food  that  have  worn  themselves  out 
in  work  which  the  muscle  or  tissue  had  to 
perform,  and  then  carry  off  the  ashes  and 
dump  them  into  some  drain  that  takes 
them  out  of  the  body. 

Do  you  not  see  that  the  body  is  in  every 
part  of  it  constantly  dying  and  being  re- 
newed? And  do  you  not  see  how  very  im- 
portant a  matter  the  blood  is  in  this  pro- 
cess of  keeping  the  body  alive  and  renew- 
ing the  dead  matter  in  it? 

After  the  teacher  has  read  to  the  pupil  the 
above  description  and  supplemented  it  with 
additional  facts,  and  explained  in  detail  by 
charts  and  pictures  the  process  of  blood 
circulation,  an  outline  like  the  following  can 
be  placed  on  the  board  and  the  pupil  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  description  alone: 

(  White, 
f  Corpuscl's  \  tj  j      j  Form. 

(  Kea--'  \  Uses. 


f  Composition.  \ 


[Plasma.,  j  £°™Position- 


Kinds . 


I 


Circulation  .  .  -j 


Scarlet 
Purple.. . 
f  Heart.  . . 
Arterial. 
Capillary 
Venous.  . 


. .  \  Cause. 
. .  -j  Cause. 


j  Auricle  \  Office. 


Ventricle  {  Office 
j  Describe  arteries. 
J  Office. 

j  Descr.  capillaries 
j  Office. 

j  Describe  veins, 
j  Office. 

In  our  next  we  will  speak  of  some  things 
that  work  injury  to  the  blood. 


Courses  in  Literature  for  1890  and  1891. 

FOR  GRADED  OR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

September. — Longfellow,  "Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish."  (Riverside  Literature  Ser- 
ies, No.  2.) 

October. — Hawthorne,  "Wonder  Book." 
(Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  17.) 

November. — Whittier,  "  Snow-Bound.  " 
(Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  4.) 

December. — Dickens,  "  Christmas  Car- 
ols." (English  Classics,  No  32.) 

January. — Lincoln,  "Gettysburg  Speech, 
etc."  (Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  32.) 

February. — Irving,  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
and  "Westminster  Abbey."  (English  Clas- 
sics, No.  31.) 

April.— Scott,  "Lady  of  the  Lake.''  (Eng- 
lish Classics,  No.  20.) 

May. — Shakespeare,  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." (English  Classics,  No.  14.) 

Galesrurg,  Ii.l.  —Geo.  W.  Oldfather. 
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Geography. 

OUTLINING  EXERCISES. 

f  Location. 
Ocean, 
liay. 
Lake. 
Swamp. 
Rivers — 5. 
Capes — 2. 
Mountains — 3. 
Peaks — 2. 
Cities— 5. 
Products — 10. 
Exports. 
Battlefields. 
Curiosities. 
History. 

"  Suggestive  Key-Words." 

"Mother  of  Presidents." 
"The  Wilderness." 

Chickahominy  Swamp. 
"The  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known." 

Mt.  Vernon. 

U.  S.  Navy  Yard. 
"The  Garden  of  Va." 

The  Peninsula. 
"The  Antiparos  of  Va." 

Piedmont  District. 

Peaks  of  Otter. 

The  Hamburg  Massa- 
cre." 

"Old  Point  Comfort." 

Noted  Battlefields. 
"  Father  of  University  of 
Va." 


"  River  of  Swans." 
Goot  Rifle  Works. 
The  Natural  Bridge. 
Hampton  Roads. 
"  Rome  of  the  South." 
"The  Father  of  Va." 
"  Lady  Rebecca." 
The  Military  School. 
The  Salt  Pond. 
Tide  Water  Section." 
"  Readjusters." 
"The  Lord  of  the  Roan- 
oke." 
"Uncle  Robert." 

The  Dismal  Swamp. 
"  Virginia  Leaf." 
"  Sage  of  Montecello." 


QUERIES. 

Who  wrote  "  Dred,"  or  "  Tale  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  "? 

What  Governor  once  said,  "  I  thank 
God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  print- 
ing, and  I  hope  we  shall  have  none  these 
hundred  years." 

What  religion  was  once  established  by 
law  ? 

How  many  states  have  been  formed 
from  what  was  once  Virginia? 

Name  ten  noted  Virginians. 

Who  wrote  a  novel  called  "  The  Virgin- 
ians "? 

Where  are  two  presidents  buried  within 
ten  yards  of  each  other  ? 

What  great  man  made  his  home  at  Ar- 
lington Heights? 

How  do  steamboats  show  respect  to 
AVashington  when  passing  his  grave  ? 

Was  Washington's  old  home  or  grave 
desecrated  during  the  Civil  War  ? 

Of  what  state  was  Illinois  once  a  county? 

What  Virginian  was  the  first  governor  of 
Illinois. 

Who  wrote  "Sheridan's  Ride"?  Locate 
the  scene. 

Name  five  authors  of  Virginia,  and  what 
each  wrote. 


Where  was  Libby  Prison  located  ?  For 
what  noted  ?    Where  now? 

Where  is  Fortress  Monroe?  What  noted 
prisoners  have  been  confined  there? 

Who  were  the  seven  presidents  residents 
of  Virginia  ? 

Who  was  the  lad  noted  for  his  exploit  at 
the  Natural  Bridge  ? 

What  is  the  motto  of  Virginia  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  What  were  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  '98  ?  Who  drafted  them  ? 
(Jefferson.) 

At  what  place  are  men  trained  for  the 
Signal  Service  and  Weather  Bureau  ? 

Which  one  of  Virginia's  noted  men  held 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  same  time? 

What  Indians  lived  in  Virginia  ?  What 
became  of  them  ? 

What  eccentric  Virginian  desired  not  to 
be  buried  within  one  mile  of  any  church  ? 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  forests  of  Virginia  are  extensive 
and  very  valuable. 

Almost  all  known  varieties  of  trees  of 
this  latitude  may  be  found  here. 

Virginia  has  ninety-nine  counties  and 
the  names  are  constant  reminders  of  Old 
England. 

Virginia  contains  many  springs  noted 
for  their  medicinal  effect.  The  most  noted 
are  Buffalo  Lithia,  Sweet  Chalybeate,  Bath 
Alumn,  White  and  Yellow  Sulphur,  etc. 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  215  feet  high. 
How  much  higher  than  Niagara  Falls  ? 

Marble  is  quarried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 

There  are  numerous  sandstone  quarries 
throughout  the  state. 

The  State  Institutions  are  the  peniten- 
tiary, three  Insane  Asylums,  the  one  at 
Williamsburg,  established  in  1773,  is  tne 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Institutes;  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  Normal  Schools  for  blacks  and 
whites.  Norfolk  is  the  principal  naval 
station  of  the  United  States,  and  near  Nor- 
folk is  a  Navy  Yard  also.  Hampton  Roads 
is  considered  the  best  harbor  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Virginia  ranks  first  in  raising  peanuts, 
and  second  in  tobacco. 

The  oyster  beds  in  the  tide  region  are 
"mines  "  of  great  wealth,  and  the  fisheries 
are  important. 

Jump  Mountain  is  so  named  in  remem- 
brance of  an  Indian  maiden  who  jumped 
from  a  cliff  when  she  saw  her  lover  killed 
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in  a  battle  between  the  Cherokees  and 
Shawnees. 

Gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  salt, 
granite,  marble,  freestone,  gypsum,  glass- 
sand,  and  clays  are  some  of  the  minerals 
of  Virginia. 

Lexington  is  the  seat  of  AVashington  and 
Lee  University,  also  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. Here  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
breathed  his  last,  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
rests  in  the  old  church  yard. 

Blowing  Cave  is  another  curious  freak 
of  nature.  In  the  winter  a  current  of  cold 
air  rushes  into  the  cave  and  during  hot 
weather  the  cold  current  is  emitted. 

Richmond  is  noted  for  many  scenes  of 
the  past.  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  here;  La- 
Fayette  was  received  by  his  officers  here; 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson  lay  in  state  here 
with  a  Confederate  flag  for  his  pall;  here, 
in  the  "  Old  Church  "  (St.  John's),  Patrick 
Henry  uttered  his  stirring  words ;  here 
Lincoln  held  a  reception  in  Jefferson 
Davis's  Parlors.  Some  of  the  noted  build- 
ings are  the  City  Hall,  Custom  House, 
Governor's  mansion,  State  Armory,  Peni- 
tentiary, Medical  College,  and  various  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  machine  shops.  The  city 
contains  statues  of  Washington;  Henry, 
delivering  an  address;  Jefferson,  pen  in 
hand;  Marshall,  stern  and  firm;  General 
Andrew  Lewis,  the  pioneer. 

Weyer's  Cave  is  next  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  of  Kentucky ;  it  has  been  called 
"  The  Antiparos  of  Virginia;"  it  was  named 
after  Bernard  Weyer.  The  different  parts 
of  the  cave  bear  names  descriptive  of  each, 
viz.,  Ghost  Chamber,  Cathedral,  Antho- 
ny's Pillar,  Jacob's  Ladder,  The  Bottom- 
less Pit,  Oyster  Shell,  The  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  many  others. 

Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
states  of  the  Union.  From  the  Peaks  of 
Otter  the  ocean  can  be  seen.  The  Natural 
Towers,  Bolivar  Heights,  Anvil  Cliffs,  and 
Purgatory  Falls  on  Roanoke  River,  are 
other  mountain  scenes. 

"The  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tion "  now  own  Washington's  Old  Home 
and  200  acres  of  land.  It  was  purchased 
for  $200,000,  in  1858,  and  their  design  is  to 
keep  it  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  pil- 
grimage. The  ltbrary  and  bed  room  re- 
main the  same  as  when  they  were  last  used 
by  Washington.  The  barn  is  140  years 
old.  Old  well  with  rope  and  pulley,  the 
covered  walks,  the  slave  kitchens,  the 
slave  quarters,  and  the  crane  in  the  chim- 
ney are  still  to  be  seen  by  visitors.  In 
1876  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  officiated  in 


beautifying  the  new  Grave  by  planting 
trees  around  it.  The  old  church  where 
Washington  worshiped  in  Alexandria  still 
stands.  A  family  resides  in  the  back  part, 
who  keeps  it  in  repair  and  open  for  visitors 
at  the  moderate  charge  of  five  cents. 

Harper's  Ferry,  of  "John  Brown  fame," 
is  located  where  the  Potomac  breaks 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Shenandoah  River.  Jefferson  said  the 
scene  was  worth  a  trip  across  the  ocean  to 
witness.  It  was  named  after  Harper,  of 
Oxford,  England,  in  1723. 

Near  Richmond,  in  the  James  River,  are 
the  so  called  Falls,  really  only  rapids,  in- 
closing a  number  of  small  islands.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  and  the  most  widely 
known  is  Belle  Isle,  which  was  one  of  the 
prisons  for  Federals  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  visited  by  many  people  every  year. 

Virginia  contains  seventeen  National 
Cemeteries  cared  for  by  salaried  superin- 
tendents who  are  under  Government  In- 
spectors. Any  neglect  is  promptly  reported. 
A  headstone  marks  every  grave;  the  walks 
are  graveled;  shade  trees  and  flowers  beau- 
tify the  last  resting  place  of  the  Nation's 
dead. 

At  Hampton  is  a  Government  School  for 
Indians.  An  effort  is  made  to  teach  Indian 
girls  to  sew,  and  the  boys  to  farm  or  learn 
a  trade.  The  scheme  is  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess. The  writer  is  personally  acquainted 
with  several  Sioux  Indians  who  have  re- 
ceived instructions  in  these  eastern  schools. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  is 
near  Williamsburg,  the  old  capitol  of  Vir- 
ginia. Next  to  Harvard,  this  is  the  oldest 
college  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1776 
it  was  the  wealthiest  in  America.  It  was 
used  by  the  French  and  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  as  a  hospital  and 
barracks  in  the  Civil  war.  Some  of  the 
noted  graduates  are  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Monroe,  John  Tyler,  John  Marshall, 
Peyton  and  John  Randolph,  and  Winfield 
Scott.  —J.  F.  Wickes. 


Common  Errors. 

Do  not  say  equally  as  well  as  for  equally 
well  or  as  well  as. 

Do  not  use  execute  for  put  to  death.  [Laws 
or  sentences  are  executed  {i.  e.,  carried  out) 
and  the  criminal  is  hanged  or  shot  or  oth- 
erwise killed.] 

Do  not  follow  else  with  but.  Than  is  the 
proper  word  to  use  after  else. 

Do  not  say,  "He  faithfully  promised  to  do 
it."    [One  may  do  a  thing  faithfully,  or 
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may  promise  to  do  it  faithfully;  but  one 
cannot  faithfully  promise  to  do  it.] 

Do  not  say,  "Go  a?id  fetch  it."  [Fetch 
alone  means  to  go  and  bring.] 

Do  not  say,  "I  forbid  you  from  going." 
Say,  "I  forbid  you  to  go,"  or  "I  forbid  your 
going."  (With  prevent  or  hinder,  however, 
use  from.] 

Do  not  say  fall  down,  sink  down,  rise  up, 
ascend  tip,  etc.,  as  the  adverbs  are  implied 
in  the  verbs.  Say  fall,  sink,  rise,  ascend, 
etc. 

Do  not  use,  as  an  adverb,  hardly  for 
hard.  Say,  "He  struck  the  man  hard. 
Hardly  means  scarcely. 

Do  not  use  if  for  whether.  Ex. — "I  can 
not  tell  whether  [not  if]  he  will  come. 

Do  not  use  implicit  for  unbounded  or  un- 
limited, as  it  is  used  in  "I  have  implicit  con- 
fidence in  him."  [Implicit  properly  means 
enfolded,  expressed  by  implication,  as  op- 
posed to  explicit.] 

Do  not  say,  "I  have  not  seen  him  in  six 
months,  in  a  year,  etc.    [Use  for.] 

Do  not  say,  in  so  far  as  for  so  far  as  or 
as  far  as.  [The  in  is  clearly  superflous. 
Of  the  two  expressions,  so  far  as  and  as  far 
as,  the  first  is  preferable.] 

Do  not  say,  "He  left  it  alone,  for  "He 
let  it  alone." 

Do  not  say,  "He  lit  a  fire."  Use  lighted. 
Lit  is  sometimes  vulgarly  employed  as  the 
past  tense  of  light. 

Do  not  use  leave  (to  quit)  without  an  ob- 
ject, as  it  is  used  in  "When  did  you  leave?" 
Say,  "When  did  you  go  away?"  "When 
did  you  leave  home,  town,  etc.?" 


Map  Drawing. 

We  make  a  very  free  use  of  the  chalk  in 
our  schools.  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  blackboard  and  crayon 
have  been  known  in  the  school  room. 
Those  who  are  fifty  years  old  can  remem- 
ber when  such  things  were  not  thought  of. 
In  some  schools  to-day  the  blackboards  are 
adorned  with  pictures,  and  children  make 
little  use  of  them  because  "they  make  dirt 
and  spoil  the  looks  of  the  board."  This 
is  a  wrong  notion.  The  children  should 
be  taught  to  use  chalk  by  using  it. 

But  the  teacher  must  always  make  a 
much  freer  use  of  it  than  the  children. 
And,  too,  the  teacher  must  learn  to  use  it 
in  ways  that  many  have  not  thought  of. 

Map  drawing  can  be  greatly  extended. 
It  is  too  often  confined  to  the  class  in  geog- 
raphy.   The  pupil  should  be  prepared  to 


interpret  maps  long  before  he  comes  to 
them  in  his  study  of  text-book  geography. 
How? 

One  way  is  for  the  teacher  to  draw  maps 
to  illustrate  the  reading  lessons. 

First  draw  maps  to  represent  pictures. 
Not  make  other  pictures,  but  merely  lines 
and  dots  and  squares,  etc.,  to  locate  the  dif- 
ferent things  seen  in  the  pictures. 

After  the  child  has  thus  caught  the  idea 
of  a  map,  then  illustrate  each  reading  les- 
son with  a  map  where  such  illustration  is 
practicable.  Stories  in  the  first  and  second 
readers  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way. 

There  are  many  things  talked  about  in 
school  that  can  be  made  much  clearer  if 
the  teacher  will  draw  a  map  and  locate 
them  with  reference  to  one  another.  All 
historical  narratives  should  be  illustrated 
with  maps  drawn  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 
All  imaginary  journeys  should  be  repre- 
sented by  a  map  roughly  sketched  before 
they  are  considered  finished. 

But  the  response  comes,  "I  can't  draw." 

There  is  no  one  who  can  teach  school 
who  cannot  learn  to  sketch  the  map  of  any 
place  in  a  week's  time.  Many  will  find 
that  they  can  do  it  very  well  at  the  first 
trial. 

One  is  surprised  in  learning  to  draw  ani- 
mals, and  different  kinds  of  vegetation,  and 
even  human  beings,  how  few  lines  are 
needed  to  give  an  outline  picture  of  the 
object.  Map  drawing  is  much  simpler  than 
this  for  it  leaves  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  appearance  of  the  objects  and  only  in- 
dicates by  lines  and  dots  their  relative 
position. 

We  exhort  the  teacher  to  use  the  chalk 
early  and  often;  to  make  maps,  before  the 
children,  of  things  in  their  lessons  and  so 
to  prepare  them  to  properly  interpret  a 
map  before  they  begin  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy from  a  book. 


Exercises  in  Articulation. 

The  popularity  of  Peter  Piper's  cele- 
brated peck  of  pickled  peppers  will  prob- 
ably never  wane  as  a  snare  to  catch  the 
tongue  that  would  fain  be  agile;  but  that 
test  has  formidable  rivals.  The  following 
short  sentences,  as  their  authors  maintain, 
do  wonders  in  baffling  the  ordinary  power 
of  speech. 

To  make  an  exercise  of  this  kind  really 
valuable  every  word  should  be  distinctly 
uttered,  and  the  drill  repeated  day  after 
day  for  a  long  time.  In  this  way  the  pupil 
will  be  trained  to  read  distinctly: 
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She  has  lost  her  ear-ring. — She  has  lost 
her  hearing. 

He  lives  in  a  nice  house. — He  lives  in  an 
ice  house. 

He  saw  two  beggars  steal. — He  sought 
to  beg  or  steal. 

This  hand  is  clean. — This  sand  is  clean. 

He  would  pay  nobody. — He  would  pain 
nobody. 

That  lasts  till  night.— That  last  still  night. 
Gaze  on  the  gay,  gray  brigade. 
The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 
Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby 
stitches  show? 

Strange,  strategic  statistics. 
Cassell's  solicitor  slyly  slashes  a  sole. 
A  thistle  sifter  full  of  sifted  thistles. 
Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gig  whip. 
Sarah  in  shawl  shoveled  soft  snow  slowly. 
She  sells  sea  shells. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee  cup. 
Smith's  spirit  flask  split  Phillip's  sixth 
sister's  fifth  squirrel's  skull. 
The  Leith  police  dismisseth  us. 
Mr.  Fisk  wished  to  whisk  whiskey. 
The  scenery  is  truly  rural  around  here. 
United  States  State  Statistician. 

— Selected. 


Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

First  stands  the  lofty  Washington 

The  noble,  £reat,  immortal  one. 

The  elder  Adams  next  we  see, 

And  Jefferson  comes  number  three. 

The  fourth  is  Madison,  you  know, 

The  fifth  one  on  the  list,  Monroe. 

The  sixth  an  Adams  comes  again, 

And  Jackson  seventh  in  the  train. 

Van  Buren  is  eighth  upon  the  line, 

And  Harrison  is  number  nine. 

The  tenth  is  Tyler  in  his  turn, 

And  Polk  eleventh  as  we  learn. 

The  twelfth  is  Taylor  that  appears; 

The  thirteenth.  Filmore,  fills  his  years. 

Then  Pierce  comes  fourteenth  into  view, 

Buchanan  is  the  fifteenth  due. 

Now  Lincoln  comes  two  terms  to  fill, 

But  God  o'errules  the  people's  will; — 

And  Johnson  fills  his  appointed  time, 

Cut  short  by  »n  assassin's  crime. 

Next  Grant  assumes  the  lofty  seat — 

The  man  who  never  knew  defeat. 

Two  terms  to  him,  then  Hayes  succeeds, 

And  quietly  the  nation  leads. 

Heroic  Garfield  was  our  choice; 

But  soon  ascends  a  mourning  voice 

From  every  hamlet  in  the  land — 

A  brutal  wretch  with  murderous  hand, 

Strikes  low  the  country's  chosen  chief; 

And  anxious  millions  plunged  in  grief, 

Implore  in  vain  Almighty  aid, 

That  Death's  stern  hand  might  still  be  stayed. 

Then  Arthur  served  the  people  well. 

And  Cleveland  next  as  all  can  tell. 

And  lastly  Harrison  whose  name 

Was  in  his  grandsire  known  to  fame. 

— Selected. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


History  Outlines. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

1.  Time.  i755-63- 

2.  Causes. 

(1)  Remote. 

{a)  The  conflicting  claims  to  ter- 
ritory. 

ib)  The  enmity  between  England 
and  France. 

(2)  Immediate. 

(a)  The  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
valley. 

3.  Events. 

1753.  (1)  Washington  was  sent  to  the 

French  fort. 
(2)  A  fort  was  begun  by  the  Ohio 
Co.  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Ohio  R. 

1754.  (1)  A  force  was  sent  from  Virginia 

into  the  Ohio  valley. 

(2)  The  first  bloodshed  was  at 

Great  Meadows. 

(3)  The  attack  on  Ft.  Necessity. 

(4)  The  Council  at  Albany. 

4.  Objective  Points. 

(1)  Fort  DuQuesne. 

^2)  Fort  Niagara  and  Frontenac. 

(3)  Forts  on  Lake  Champlain. 

(4)  Louisburg. 

(5)  Quebec. 

5.  Commanders-in-chief. 

(1)  English. 

(a)  Edward  Braddock. 

f>)  William  Shirley. 

(c)  Lord  Loudon. 

(</)  General  Abercrombie. 

(e)  Jeffrey  Amherst. 

(2)  French. 

(0)  Baron  Dieskau. 

(£)  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 

6.  Campaigns  and  Events. 

1755.  (1)  An  expedition  against  Ft.  Du- 

Quesne. 

(2)  An  expedition  against  Fts.  Nia- 

gara and  Frontenac. 

(3)  An  expedition  against  the  forts 

on  Lake  Champlain. 

(4)  An  expedition  against  Acadia. 

1756.  (1)  The  Indians  were  defeated  in 

Pa.  and  Va. 
(2)  Fort  Oswego  was  captured  by 
the  French. 
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1757.  (1)  A  campaign  against  Louisburg. 
2)  Ft.  William  Henry  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French. 

1758.  (1)  The  siege  of  Louisburg. 

2)  An  expedition  against  the  forts 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

3)  An  expedition  against  Ft.  Du- 
Quesne. 

4)  Ft.  Frontenac  was  captured  by 

the  English. 

1759.  (0  An  expedition  against  the  forts 

on  Lake  Champlain. 

2)  An   expedition   against  Fort 
Niagara 

3)  The  Siege  of  Quebec. 

1760.  (1)  The  French  were  defeated  near 

Quebec.  1  1 

2)  Montreal  was  surrendered  to 
the  English. 

3)  The  Cherokee  War. 

1761.  Havana  was  captured  by  an 

English  fleet. 

TOPICS  FOR  WRITTEN  RECITATIONS. 

(1)  John  Smith. 

(2)  Compare  colonists  of  Virginia  and 

Massachusetts. 

(3)  The  relations  between  the  colo- 

nists and  the  Indians. 

(4)  Colonial  industries. 

(5)  The  oppressions  of  the  colonies 

by  England. 

(6)  The  growth  of  liberty  in  the  colo- 

nies. 

(7)  The  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans. 

(8)  Education  in  the  English  colonies. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  WM.  H.   HARRISON,  OF 
OHIO,  AND  JOHN  TYLER,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1.  Time.  1841-45. 

2.  Vice-President.  John  Tyler,  one  month. 

3.  Political  Parties.  Whig,  Democrat,  and 

Abolition. 

4.  Events. 

(r)  The  death  of  Harrison,  April  4, 
1841. 

The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury 

bill,  1841. 
Two  bills  for  re-chartering  the  na- 
tional bank  were  vetoed,  1841. 
The  passage  of  a  bankrupt  law, 
1841. 

(5)  The  treaty  of  Washington,  or  Web- 
ster Ashburton,  1842. 

(6)  The  tariff  of  1842. 

(7)  Dorr's  Rebellion,  1842. 

(8)  The  visit  of  Dickens  to  America, 
1842. 


00 
(3) 
(4) 


(9)  The  right  of  petition  contested  by 
J.  Q.  Adams,  1842. 
(10)  The  first  message  by  telegraph, 
1844. 

(n)  The  first  treaty  with  China,  1844. 

(12)  The  Anti-rent  riots  in  New  York, 

1845- 

(13)  The  annexation  of  Texas,  1845. 

(14)  Florida  was  admitted  as  a  state, 

1845- 


THE    ADMINISTRATION  OF    JAMES  K.  POLK, 
OF  TENNESSEE. 

1.  Time.  1845-9. 

2.  Vice-President.    George  M.  Dallas,  of 

Penn. 

3.  Political  Parties.    Democratic,  Whig, 

and  Free-soil. 

4.  Events. 

(1)  The  last  voyage  of  Sir  John  Frank- 

lin, 1845. 

(2)  A  naval  school  was  opened  at  An- 

napolis, Md.,  1845. 

(3)  The  Mexican  minister  departed 

from  Washington,  Mar.  6, 1845. 

(4)  The  Mexican  War,  1846-8. 

(5)  The  settlement  of  the  northwest- 

ern boundary,  1846. 

(6)  The  passage  of  the-  Independent 

treasury  bill,  1846. 

(7)  The   Smithsonian   Institute  was 

founded,  1846. 

(8)  Howe  sewing  machine  was  pat- 

ented, 1846. 

(9)  The  Virginia  portion  of  the  D.  C. 

was  re-ceeded  to  Va.,  1846. 
(10)  Worcester's  dictionary  was  issued, 
1846. 

(n)  The  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara 
was  erected,  1846. 

(12)  The  Wilmot  proviso,  1846. 

(13)  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were  admitted 

as  states,  1846  and  1848. 

(14)  The  Mormons  emigrated  to  Utah, 

1849. 

(15)  The    Oneida    Community  was 

founded,  1849. 

(16)  Gold  was  discovered  in  Cajifornia, 

1848. 

-  (17)  The  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
1848. 

(18)  The  Astor  library  was  founded, 

1848. 

(19)  The  Free-soil  party  was  organized 

1848. 

(20)  The  Department  of  the  Interior 

was  created,  March  3,  1849. 
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THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

1.  Time.  1846-8. 

2.  Causes. 

(1)  Real,  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

(2)  Immediate,  the  boundary  line  be- 

tween Texas  and  Mexico. 

3.  Generals-in-chief. 

(1)  American,  Winfield  Scott. 

(2)  Mexican,  Santa  Anna. 

4.  Preliminary  Events. 

(1)  General  Taylor  occupied  the  dis- 

puted territory. 

(2)  The  first  blood  shed  was  near  Ft. 

Brown. 

(3)  War  was  declared  by  the  U.  S. 

May  11,  1846. 

(4)  War  was  declared  by  Mexico,  May 

23,  1846. 

5 .  Campaigns. 

(1)  California,  John  C.  Fremont. 

(2)  New  Mexico  and  westward,  Phillip 

Kearney. 

(3)  The  disputed  territory,  Zachary 

Taylor. 

(4)  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  Win- 

field  Scott. 

6.  Results. 

(1)  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

(a)  The  Rio  Grande  R.  was  made 

the  boundary  between  Texas 

and  Mexico. 
(£)  California  and  New  Mexico 

were  ceded  to  the  United 

States. 

(c)  The  United  States  paid  Mex- 
ico $15,000,000  and  assumed 
$3,500,000  due  Texas  citizens. 

(2)  It  revived  the  slavery  question  in 
American  politics. 

State  Normal,  Iowa.         — S.  Laura  Ensign. 


Geography. 

We  present  this  month  a  series  of  ques- 
tions suggesting  an  order  of  study  of  cer- 
tain topics  in  Geography.  These  questions 
are  prepared  by  Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 
A.  B.,  teacher  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School.  They  are 
published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Outlines 
of  Natural  Science  for  the  Common 
Schools."  Prof.  Jackman  publishes  these 
outlines  monthly  for  the  special  use  of  the 
teachers  in  Cook  county.  But  any  teacher 
can  procure  them  by  addressing  the  author, 
at  Englewood,  111.  The  method  of  study 
is  substantially  what  The  Journal  has 
been  advocating  for  years,  and  the  method 


of  teaching,  by  asking  questions,  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  in  these  pamphlets,  which 
contain  questions  on  all  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences taught  in  common  schools. — [Ed. 

I. — CLIMATE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  a  judicious  reference  to  the  Signal 
Service  maps,  and  to  maps  of  the  conti- 
nent upon  which  are  marked  the  isotherms, 
a  detailed  study  of  the  climate  of  North 
America  may  proceed  from  month  to 
month.  It  must  not*be  expected  that  the 
pupils  will  generalize  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  see  all  the  laws  underlying  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture,  yet  such  use  of 
the  maps  will  assist  them  to  collect  in  a 
practical  way  a  large  number  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  laws  are  based  and  which 
open  the  way  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  laws  further  along.  The  data  gathered 
from  the  study  of  physical  maps  should  be 
used  to  supplement  and  extend  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  they  have  gained 
from  their  own  observation  recorded  in 
their  Meteorological  Report. 

1.  What  regions  of  the  United  States 
show  the  greatest  contrasts  as  to  rainfall 
during  the  month  ? 

2.  Note  the  latitude  of  the  two  regions  ; 
also  the  elevation,  the  winds  which  traverse 
them,  and  their  nearness  to  the  sea. 

3.  Can  you  tell  what  conditions  have 
most  affected  the  rainfall  ? 

4.  Which  condition  has  the  most  to  do 
with  the  temperature  of  the  two  regions  ? 

5.  What  difference  is  noted  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  two  places? 

6.  Contrast  the  character  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  upon  the  Pacific  slope  with  those 
upon  the  Atlantic  ;  how  do  the  two  regions 
differ  in  temperature  in  the  same  latitude? 

7.  Is  the  difference  in  temperature  de- 
pendent upon  the  winds  ?  Note  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  come  in  each  case. 

8.  Compare  the  rainfall  of  the  interior 
between  the  two  great  mountain  systems 
with  that  on  the  coast.  What  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  wind  in  the  interior? 

9.  Compare  the  rainfall  in  the  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  the  interior;  upon 
what  does  the  difference  depend? 

10.  How  can  you  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  of  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  interior  ? 

11.  What  contrasts  in  temperature  and 
rainfall  are  noted  between  the  mountainous 
parts  and  the  lowlands  ? 

12.  What  contrasts,  that  you  know  of, 
between  the  people  of  different  regions  are 
due  to  difference  in  climate? 
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13.  Are  any  differences  that  may  exist 
between  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  due  to  difference  in  cli- 
mate? Are  the  differences  as  well  marked 
as  they  are  between  the  North  and  the 
South  ?    Why  ? 

14.  Contrast  the  people  of  the  far  north 
with  those  of  the  extreme  south,  as  to  chac- 
ter,  habits,  occupation,  etc.  How  does  the 
climate  affect  them? 

15.  How  does  difference  of  climate  af- 
fect the  productions  in  our  latitude? 

16.  Where  are  the  greatest  contrasts  in 
the  productions  in  the  same  latitude?  Are 
these  due  to  climatic  differences? 

17.  Compare  the  rainfall  for  the  month 
of  the  region  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains with  the  region  just  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  ;  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  difference? 

18.  Where  do  the  winds  that  sweep  the 
t  vo  regions  come  from  ? 

II.  DRAINAGE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Note,  by  the  examination  of  a  good 
map  of  South  America,  the  ocean  which 
receives  the  greatest  part  of  the  drainage 
waters;  compare  in  this  respect  with  North 
America. 

2.  From  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  how  can 
you  tell  the  location  of  the  continental 
slopes  ?    Bound  the  slopes. 

3.  Where  is  the  great  continental  water 
parting? 

4.  How  does  it  compare  in  relative  posi- 
tion with  the  great  continental  water  part- 
ing of  North  America  ?  How  does  it  com- 
pare in  direction  ? 

5.  What  resemblances  in  the  two  conti- 
nents as  to  their  great  slopes  ?  Compare 
the  two  Pacific  slopes.  The  Atlantic 
slopes. 

6.  Do  the  rivers  in  the  north  of  each 
continent  indicate  any  similarity  in  the 
slopes  in  these  regions  ? 

7.  What  minor  water  partings  are  indi- 
cated by  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  slope  ? 

8.  How  does  the  position  of  the  minor 
water  partings  differ  from  those  of  North 
America?  How  do  they  compare  in  direc- 
tion ? 

9.  Compare  the  slopes  of  the  interior 
with  those  of  North  America. 

10.  In  what  directions  does  the  interior 
slope  ? 

1 1.  What  resemblance  and  difference  can 
be  discovered  in  the  great  river  systems  of 
the  two  continents  ? 

12.  What  differences  as  to  their  minor 
river  systems  ? 


13.  What  part  of  the  continent  must  re- 
ceive the  greatest  rainfall? 

14.  Compare  the  northern  and  the 
southern  parts  as  to  rainfall,  basing  the 
comparison  upon  the  size  of  the  rivers. 

15.  Compare  the  regions  as  to  rainfall 
with  corresponding  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica; what  difference  noted  ?  Why? 

16.  What  inference  based  upon  the  great 
rivers,  can  you  make  respecting  the  fertility 
of  different  regions  of  the  eastern  slope? 
What  inference  in  this  respect  about  the 
western  slope  ? 

17.  Where  is  the  greatest  river  basin? 
What  are  its  boundaries  ?  The  second,  and 
third  in  size  ? 

18.  How  does  the  general  slope  of  these 
basins  as  wholes  differ  ? 

19.  Compare  the  Brazilian  Highland 
with  the  Appalachian. 

20.  In  what  latitude  are  the  greatest  riv- 
ers ?  In  what  latitude  are  the  smallest 
rivers?  Compare  with  North  America. 

—  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  A.  B.,  Englewood,  III. 


Parts  of  Speech. 

Grammar  is  one  of  the  best  branches 
studied  in  the  school  to  teach  children  to 
think.  That  it  so  often  deadens  thought 
is  the  fault  of  the  teaching.  Grammar  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  mechanical  dia- 
grams and  more  mechanical  parsing  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers,  who  were  them- 
selves never  taught  to  see  anything  else  in 
it,  and  have  never  learned  it  for  themselves. 
So  they  cry,  "Burn  all  the  grammars."  It 
would  be  better  if  they  would  burn  all  of 
their  comments  on  grammar. 

We  are  slowly  emerging  from  our  me- 
chanical stage  of  growth  in  teaching  into 
the  conviction  that  a  child  cannot  be  edu- 
cated by  machinery. 

The  mechanical  method  is  entirely  un- 
fitted to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  It  is  a 
subject  that  cannot  be  taught  after  the  man- 
ner of  manual  training,  which  accounts  in 
part  for  the  poor  opinion  some  teachers 
have  of  it. 

When  a  pupil  has  reached  that  degree  of 
development  that  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  learn  grammar,  the  first  thing  for  him  to 
study  is  the  parts  of  speech.  This  is  knowl- 
edge fundamental  to  the  science,  and  when 
gained  the  substance  of  the  science  of 
grammar  is  known.  A  pupil,  ready  to  be- 
gin this  study,  ought  to  learn  all  that  it  will 
be  needful  for  him  to  know  of  it,  at  his  age, 
in  one  year.  He  can  certainly  do  this  if  he 
is  put  to  thinking  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
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If  one  will  reflect  upon  the  different  uses 
to  which  words  are  put  in  expressing 
thoughts,  he  will  formulate  some  general 
definitions  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  they  must  be  grouped  somewhat  like 
the  following: 

'•Nouns  are  words  that  name  objects  of 
which  something  may  be  predicated." 

There  is  a  class  of  ideas  that  may  be 
used  as  subjects  of  thought.  The  words 
that  name  these  ideas  are  nouns. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  that  de- 
note objects  without  giving  them  a  distin- 
guishing name.  These  are  called  pronouns. 

Groups  of  words  called  phrases  and 
clauses  may  also  be  used  to  denote  objects 
of  which  some  predicate  may  be  affirmed. 
When  so  used  they  are  called  substantives. 
— and  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  that  they 
are  used  as  nouns. 

These  subject-denoting  words  and  groups 
of  words  have  other  uses  in  the  sentence 
besides  denoting  the  subject.  They  may 
denote  the  object,  or  a  possessive.  But 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, and  substantives  phrases  and  clauses, 
is  that  they  denote  objects  that  may  be  sub- 
jects of  which  something  may  be  predi- 
cated. 

Give  to  the  pupils  exercises  in  deter- 
mining nouns,  pronouns,  and  substantive 
phrases  and  clauses,  requiring  them  to  test 
their  conclusions  by  the  above  definitions 
until  they  can  distinguish  words  and  groups 
of  words  that  in  the  sentences  in  which  they 
are  used  denote  objects  that  might  be  made 
subjects  in  some  other  thought.  Make 
haste  slowly  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  process  of  thinking  to  the 
pupil,  and  much  depends  upon  his  starting 
right  in  it. 

If  he  see  that  there  is  a  class  of  ideas 
that  we  use  in  thinking  that  may  be  sub- 
ject-makers of  our  thoughts,  and  acquire 
some  skill  in  pointing  these  out  in  sentences 
and  discourse,  he  has  "caught  the  trick"  of 
thinking  "grammar."  If  he  does  not  see 
this,  grammar  is  only  "words,words,  words" 
— a  set  of  mechanical  rules  and  definitions 
that  define  nothing  and  guide  him  nowhere. 
Better  "burn  all  the  grammars"  than  teach 
it  in  that  manner. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Decimals  and  Interest. 

An  article  under  this  head  by  Z.  Rich- 
ards, in  the  November  number,  has  stirred 
us  up  a  little,  and  induced  us  to  take  up 
the  pen  and  present  our  way.  We  frequently 


find  advanced  pupils  who  are  reasonably 
accurate  in  the  great  majority  of  arithmet- 
ical operations,  but  very  uncertain  in  the 
location  of  the  decimal  point  in  division. 
If  teachers  would  put  themselves  right  on 
this  "Language  of  numbers,"  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Richards,  and  teach  accordingly,  much 
better  results  might  be  obtained. 

The  all  important  thing  for  the  pupil  to 
see  is  that  the  quotient  figure  correspond- 
ing to  that  order  in  the  dividend  which  is 
of  the  same  name  as  the  lowest  order  in  the 
divisor,  must  stand  in  units  place;  that  is, 
the  first  place  to  the  left  of  the  decimal 
point. 

As  regards  the  relative  number  of  deci- 
mal places  in  dividend  and  divisor,  there 
can  be  only  three  cases.  {1)  The  number 
may  be  the  same;  (2)  those  in  the  divisor 
may  exceed  those  in  the  dividend;  or  (3) 
those  in  the  dividend  may  exceed  those  in 
the  divisor.  Granting  that  the  pupil  un- 
derstands the  language  of  numbers  as  ap- 
plied to  division  of  decimals,  the  only  thing 
left  for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  abso- 
lute accuracy  in  locating  the  decimal  point, 
is  to  know  when,  in  the  division,  he  has 
reached  that  order  of  the  dividend  of  the 
same  name  as  the  lowest  order  of  the  divi- 
sor. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  in  determining 
this  in  the  first  case  mentioned  above,  since 
the  last  order  of  the  dividend  must  corre- 
spond to  the  lowest  order  of  the  divisor. 
In  the  second  case,  we  would  annex  zeros 
to  the  dividend  until  the  number  of  deci- 
mal places  in  both  is  the  same. 

example: 
.0012  )  172.8  ( 
Arrange  this  before  dividing — 
.0012  )  172.8000  (  144000. 

In  the  third  case,  that  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  ex- 
ceeds those  in  the  divisor,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  re-arrangment  of  the  divisor  before 
division,  because  the  location  of  the  deci- 
mal point  is  just  as  apparent  before  as  after 
such  arrangement. 

EXAMPLE: 
1.2)  I  7.28  (  I4.4. 

Here  it  is  apparent  that  the  quotient  fig- 
ure corresponding  to  the  2-tenths  of  the 
dividend,  must  be  units,  thus  determining 
clearly  the  location  of  the  point. 

Concerning  interest.  We  have  tried  many 
methods,  but  have  years  ago  settled  down 
on  the  straight  line  as  the  best  and  most 
practical  general  method. 
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Take  the  example  used  by  Mr.  Richards: 
"Find  the  interest  of  $250.50  for  2  yrs,  6 
mo.,  15  days,  at  8  per  cent." 

2  yrs.  6  mo.  and  15  days  =  V  months. 

This  statement  is  then  apparent: 
$250.50  x  8  x  61 

 =  $50,935  and  not  $50.93. 

100  x  12  x  2 

This  method  is  easily  learned.  It  is  good 
for  any  time  and  any  rate.  As  good  for 
365  days  to  the  year  as  360.  There  are  no 
fractions  to  reject.  In  the  above  problem, 
the  interest  on  $1  for  the  given  time  and 
rate  is  $.203314.  To  obtain  the  correct 
result,  this  y$  must  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  the  multiplier; 
viz.,  the  number  of  dollars  in  the  principal. 
Had  the  principal  in  the  above  example 
been  $2050.50  instead  of  $250.50,  the  error 
by  rejecting  $.000^  would  have  been  ten 
times  as  great,  and  so  on.  In  the  straight 
line  method  there  are  no  such  fine  points 
as  this  to  look  after.  7-  H-  SHckney. 

Toulon,  III. 


Division  of  Decimals. 

Editor  Public-School  "Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — Will  you  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent a  few  thoughts  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  on  the  "difficult"  subject  of  divi- 
sion of  decimals? 

We  should  first  show  our  pupils  certain 
relations  that  exist  between  the  quantities 
concerned  in  division.  If  the  dividend  is 
multiplied  the  quotient  is  multiplied  by  the 
same  number;  if  the  dividend  is  divided 
the  quotient  is  divided  by  the  same  num- 
ber; if  the  divisor  is  divided  the  quotient 
is  multiplied;  and  if  the  divisor  is  multi- 
plied, the  quotient  is  divided.  Or,  in  gen- 
eral, a  change  in  dividend  produces  a  like 
change  in  the  quotient.  This  should  be 
taught  in  division  of  simple  numbers.  In 
fact,  properties  of  numbers  should  receive 
constant  attention. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  4605.12  by 
.624.  We  divide  as  in  simple  numbers  and 
the  quotient  is  738.  In  using  the  divisor 
as  624,  we  have  used  a  number  1000  times 
too  large,  and  our  quotient  is  then  1000 
times  too  small,  which  we  correct  by  mul- 
tiplying by  1,000,  which  gives  738,000. 
This  is  correct  with  reference  to  the  divi- 
sor. We  must  now  make  the  correction 
for  the  dividend.  In  using  the  dividend  as 
a  whole  number  we  have  used  a  dividend 
10  times  too  great  which  makes  our  quo- 
tient 10  times  too  great,  and  we  correct  it 
by  dividing  by  10,  or  moving  the  decimal 


point  now  one  place  to  the  left,  which  gives 

73,800. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  46.05 1 2 
by  62.4.  We  divide  again  as  in  simple 
numbers,  and  the  quotient  is  138.  But  in 
using  the  divisor  as  624,  we  have  used  a 
number  10  times  too  great,  hence  our  quo- 
tient is  10  times  too  small.  We  correct  by 
moving  the  decimal  one  place  to  the  right, 
which  gives  7380.  In  using  the  dividend 
as  460512,  we  have  used  a  number  10000 
times  too  great,  and  the  quotient  is  then 
10000  times  too  great,  which  is  corrected 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  4  places  to 
the  left  which  gives  .7380. 

With  the  same  set  of  figures,  we  can  vary 
the  location  of  the  decimal  at  pleasure, 
and  thus  give  an  abundance  of  work  to  the 
pupil  on  the  part  of  the  work  which  he 
needs,  viz.,  the  location  of  the  decimal 
point  in  the  quotient. 

This  method  answers  all  the  "whys"  and 
appeals  to  the  pupil's  reasoning  power. 

If  a  pupil  must  work  mechanically,  the 
following  is  a  good  rule  for  division  of 
decimals: 

(1)  Move  the  decimal  point  in  the  quo- 
tient to  the  right  as  many  places  as  there 
are  decimal  places  in  the  quotient;  (2) 
then  move  the  decimal  point  as  many 
places  to  the  left  as  there  are  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend. 

I  am  induced  to  write  this  article  on  ac- 
count of  the  statement  in  The  Journal  on 
page  76,  "But  how  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
pupils  that  these  or  any  other  rules  are 
necessarily  true,  is  not  so  easy."  Again, 
"All  the  difficulties  in  division  of  decimals 
arise  from  having  decimal  places  in  the 
divisor." 

The  foregoing  explanation  makes  the 
rules  clear,  and  shows  that  decimal  places 
in  the  divisor  are  as  easily  managed  as  are 
the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend. 

Rome  City,  Ind.  J.  P.  Bonnell. 


The  mathematical  fiend  has  recently  been 
at  work  upon  a  calculation  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  human  heart.  His  cal- 
culations are  curious  and  give  the  work  of 
the  heart  in  miles  and  beats.  It  is  based 
upon  the  presumption  that  the  heart  beats 
69  times  each  minute  and  throws  blood 
nine  feet.  Computed  thus,  the  mileage  of 
the  blood  through  the  body  might  be  taken 
as  207  yards  per  minute,  seven  miles  per 
hour,  168  miles  per  day,  61,320  miles  per 
year,  or  4,292,400  miles  in  a  lifetime  of 
seventy  years. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


HOW  ICHABOD  SHALL  PROCEED. 


DR.  EDGAR  DUBS  SHIMER,  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


III. 


It  is  difficult  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into 
the  secret  combination  of  factors  that  have 
entered  into  educational  products.  In 
their  search  for  elements,  teachers  have 
found  trail  after  trail  leading  back  into  the 
science  of  psychology,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared, or  rapidly  preparing  themselves,  to 
demonstrate  the  error  of  those  who  reject 
the  claims  of  this  science  because  it  does 
not  furnish  a  royal  road.  The  old  idea  of 
merely  imparting  information  no  longer 
serves  as  a  definition  of  education,  and 
whoever  engages  in  the  art  of  teaching  for 
life  is  supposed  to  have  a  higher  outlook. 
It  is  more  important  to  have  intellectual 
power  than  mere  intellectual  furniture. 
Given  the  power  to  get  information  and  the 
rest  follows. 

Attention  is  a  power  necessary  in  all 
kinds  of  mental  exercise.  Why  then 
should  not  the  teacher  be  able  and  willing 
to  exercise  this  mental  power  systematic- 
ally, from  strength  to  strength  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  instead  of  demanding  full- 
fledged  attention  at  the  start?  Is  only  the 
lesson  under  consideration  to  be  the  object 
of  development?  Why  not  demand  that, 
too  ? 

A  teacher  whose  energies  are  bent  to- 
ward training  the  power  of  quick  and  keen 
perception  in  all  the  senses  will  note  a 
pupil's  actions,  comment  upon  his  an- 
swers, and  regulate  his  procedure  far  dif- 
ferently from  one  who  demands  merely 
a  perfect  recitation  under  pain  of  dis- 
pleasure, ridicule,  loss  of  standing,  or 
other  form  of 'punishment.  For  him  an 
incorrect  answer  often  reveals  the  budding 
promise  of  great  future  mental  power. 
The  lessons  of  the  day  are  but  instruments 
for  mental  gymnastics  and  never  become 
mere  utilitarian  ends. 


In  the  piquant  Lewiston  Journal  there  is 
a  charming  anecdote  of  an  eight-year-old 
lass  whose  teacher  asked  her  "  What  are 
the  lakes  that  separate  the  United  States 
from  Canada?  Quicker  than  a  flash  came 
the  simple  and  perfectly  logical  answer, 
"  Water."  Was  this  impudence  ?  The 
teacher  evidently  thought  not,  for  she 
glanced  from  the  child  to  the  map  in  mo- 
mentary puzzle  ;  she  soon  found  the  error 
and  asked  more  correctly,  "  Which  are  the 
lakes,  etc.  ?"  The  child  answered  cor- 
rectly, but  the  peculiar  light  that  played 
upon  her  countenance  betrayed  that  she 
had  not  seized  the  point  of  difference 
before  the  teacher's  second  question.  The 
moral  of  this  is  plain.  The  study  of  geog- 
raphy, when  properly  taught,  largely  de- 
velops the  imagination.  This  teacher  rec- 
ognized the  activity  of  this  power  under 
the  laws  of  association  in  the  child's  first 
answer,  and  instead  of  cutting  remark,  as 
"  You're  too  smart  for  your  own  good  !"  or 
"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean!"  a 
further  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power  was  immediately  offered. 

Any  teacher  who  makes  a  faithful  study 
of  the  different  faculties,  capacities,  and 
powers  of  the  mind  must  gradually  learn 
to  know  the  manner  in  which  they  work 
and  the  conditions  which  precede  and  fol- 
low their  action.  Above  and  beyond  all 
this  he  will  observe  that  there  is  a  natural 
order  of  development  in  mental  growth, 
and  will  not  only,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
conform  to  that  order,  but  in  every  case  of 
difficulty  will  recognize  the  tendency  of  a 
child's  mind  to  allow  the  first  and  appar- 
ently the  simplest  association  to  predomi- 
nate. Such  comments  as,  "  Nonsense  !" 
or  "  You  know  that's  not  so!"  or  "  Why  do 
you  always  make  the  wrong  answer  and 
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then  want  to  correct  it  ?"  do  not  mend 
matters.  A  quiet  acceptance  of  the  result 
with  no  show  of  impatience  and  a  quick 
insight  into  the  mental  operation  of  the 
child  will  smooth  the  way  out  of  the  psy- 
chological tangle  into  the  clear  line  of  log- 
ical truth  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
maximum  of  exercise  and  consequent 
strength  to  the  faculty  engaged.  Indeed, 
even  if  for  a  time  the  tangle  remain  a  tan- 
gle, the  struggle  to  unravel  it  will  give  the 
pupil  greater  experience  and  mental  ability, 
than  the  teacher's  neatest  and  swiftest  log- 
ical sword  stroke  into  the  assumed  gordian 
knot. 

Under  such  a  conception  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  complexity  of  mental 
operations,  of  the  untold  ways  in  which 
it  grows,  of  the  thousand  and  one  daily 
influences  that  aid  or  interfere  with  its 
full  exercise,  steadily  increases,  and  he 
gains  a  power  of  prevision  which  sets  him 
free  from  the  shackels  of  empiricism  or  imi- 
tation. There  are  lawyers  who  argue  cases 
after  the  pattern  of  other  cases  to  be  found 
in  the  records.  They  often  succeed  admir- 
ably. But  let  them  have  to  try  a  case  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent  and  they  floun- 
der hopelessly.  These  are  "case  lawyers." 
Others  always  proceed  upon  the  basic 
principles  of  law,  known  by  them  as  the 
perfection  of  human  reason.  They  estab- 
lish precedents.  For  their  practice  they 
find  a  sound  theory  of  law,  carefully  gener- 
alized into  principles,  a  surer  basis  than  a 
confused  and  confusing  multiplicity  of  par- 
ticular cases,  however  closely  some  of 
these  may  fit  the  one  in  hand. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Ichabod  should 
despair  though  the  way  may  appear  dark 
before  him.  The  "swift  runners  of  life" 
who  have  fallen  by  the  way  have  left  us 
their  torches  to  light  our  path  to  truth. 
Let  us  proceed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  psychology 
is  a  theoretical  science  ;  there  should  be 
none  that  education,  as  a  vital  part  of  soci- 
ology is  a  practical  science.  The  general  re- 
lations between  these  two  sciences  becomes 
apparent  in  the  effort  to  give  a  distinct  view 
of  each.  The  one  is  a  fruitage  of  the  other. 

To  present  a  clear  view  of  each  would 
require  a  long  series  of  articles  ;  yet  it  is 
only  by  getting  at  the  inner  relations  of 
the  science  of  psychology  that  the  practical 
teacher  who  has  not  hitherto  done  so,  will 
see  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  the  laws  of 
mental  development  in  their  application 
not  alone  to  school  room  duties,  but  to  all 
the  social  or  business  emergencies  of  life 


in  which  one  mind  seeks  to  influence 
another. 

This  portion  of  a  course  in  pedagogy 
deals  with  the  phenomena  of  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing.  It  does  not  treat  of 
the  ultimate  nature  of  the  mind,  or  under- 
take to  expound  "transcendal  pedagogy." 
These  problems  it  leaves  for  metaphysics. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any 
theory  of  being  until  a  theory  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  established,  pure  psychology 
may  very  properly  have  for  its  end  the 
establishment  of  the  existence  of  a  mind 
as  a  real  being.  Educational  psychology, 
however,  does  not  set  up  this  as  its  goal. 
It  aims  at  getting  for  practical  every  day 
class-room  use  a  broad  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  in  which  mental  phenom- 
ena come  into  existence,  and  the  conditions 
under  which,  particularly,  the  minds  of 
children  best  develop.  Still  it  must  have 
an  initial  point;  therefore  whatever  meta- 
physical or  ontological  view  men  may 
take,  they  must  use  language  that  involves 
a  permanent  self  which  is  the  subject  of 
their  mental  states.  They  must  have  some- 
thing before  which  mental  appearances 
may  appear,  /think,  /am.  Here  is  the 
something,  the  subject — the  I,  the  inner 
self,  which  we  cannot  doubt  without  com- 
mitting mental  suicide. 

If  I  am  not  certain,  or  sure,  that  I  am, 
how  can  I  be  any  more  certain,  or  any 
surer,  that  I  doubt.  It  is  the  /  that  has  to 
do  the  doubting  if  there  is  any  to  be  done; 
therefore  to  be  consistent  it  must  go  on 
and  doubt  that  it  doubts,  ad  infinitum. 
An  'ology  without  a  psyche,  a  soul,  a  self — 
may  be  some  other  kind  of  an  'ology,  but 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  can  claim  to 
be  psychology.  That  there  is  a  contribu- 
tion from  within  reacting  upon  the  stimulus 
from  without  is  beyond  philosophical  cavil. 
The  teacher  who  is  content  with  the  con- 
ception that  mind  is  but  a  function  of  mat- 
ter, like  heat,  or  light,  or  electricity,  simply 
mistakes  the  precedence  of  nervous  action 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  mental 
characteristic  which  is  of  its  own  kind  and 
has  no  common  denominator  with  the  ma- 
terial. There  are  many  such  teachers,  and 
that  they  are  content  argues  the  loss  of  a 
supreme  source  of  power  for  action.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  mind  study  may  lead 
directly  to  the  most  abstruse  questions  of 
metaphysics.  Just  so  psychology,  which  is 
a  presupposition  for  any  social  science, 
leads  directly  to  a  philosophy  of  education. 

Notice,  however,  that  we  must  first  study 
our  own  minds  before  we  can  hope  to  in- 
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terpret  correctly  manifestations  of  the 
minds  of  others.  I  can  observe  directly 
only  what  is  within  my  own  mind,  but  the 
expression  of  your  mind  upon  your  features 
I  must  refer  to  what  I  know,  feel,  and  will,  or 
have  known,  felt,  and  willed.  I  can  not  see 
your  mind.  I  project  myself  or  my  experi- 
ence and  endow  you  with  it.  The  actor, 
the  beggar,  and  the  tricky  pupil  know  this 
practically  if  not  scientifically.  Where 
is  the  teacher  who  has  not  had  the  "wool 
pulled  over  his  eyes,"  or  been  hoodwinked 
by  a  mere  child  ? 

Here  psychology  says  to  the  teacher, 
"Beware!"  Parents  and  teacher  are  prone  to 
make  out  of  children  either  better  or  worse 
than  they  really  are.  Every  honest  person 
can  give  out  of  his  own  experience  humil- 
iating testimony  of  the  snares  and  pitfalls 
that  beset  the  individual  whose  introspec- 
tion has  not  been  properly  supplemented  by 
scientific  training  to  eliminate  the  personal 
equation. 

The  true  method  in  the  study  of  mind, 
especially  for  such  a  practical  purpose  as 
teaching,  must  not  only  start  from  some 
remembered  experience,  but  it  must  care- 
fully note  differences  as  well  as  similarities 
of  externals,  and  explore  by  imagination. 
This  union  of  methods  will  get  rid  of  indi- 
viduality and  obtain  general  truth  for  uni- 
versal application. 

Such  training  leads  to  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  mass  of  conscious  states  flit- 
ting before  our  mental  vision,  the  analysis 
of  complex  states  into  their  elements,  their 
grouping  according  to  resemblance,  the 
discovery  of  antecedent  conditions,  the 
formulation  of  laws  of  combination,  and, 
in  short,  a  general  knowledge  of  mind 
which  like  any  main  outline  of  thought 
serves  to  give  direction,  yet  allows  of  de- 
viation to  one  side  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  These  gen- 
eral laws  once  known  the  teacher  can  bring 
mental  phenomena  into  being,  or  change 
their  course  if  they  already  exist.  Since 
mental  states  and  operations  are  related 
by  dependence  on  other  states  and  opera- 
tions, immediate  or  remote,  pointing  di- 
rectly to  a  process  of  development,  teach- 
ers can  test  the  rules  and  practices  in  vogue 
and  by  the  application  of  these  general 
truths,  not  only  improve  themselves  in  the 
art  of  teaching  but  enhance  the  art  itself. 


One  of  the  dangers  connected  with  this 
study  has  lain  in  the  abstraction  upon  one 
phase  of  activity,  in  talking  of  intellect  as 
if  it  could  operate  independently  of  feeling 
and  will;  in  treating  memory  as  if  it  could 
be  developed  by  itself.  The  teacher  who 
seeks  to  study  out  the  laws  of  mental  ac- 
tion, soon  perceives  that  however  conven- 
ient or  necessary  for  tabulated  analysis 
such  a  longitudinal  secting  of  the  mind 
may  be,  the  mind  nevertheless  acts  as  a 
unit.  He  seeks,  therefore,  to  make  trans- 
verse sections  along  the  line  of  develop- 
ment, keeping  all  the  known  powers  con- 
creted, acting  and  reacting  upon  one 
another.  He  ceases  to  work  by  isolation, 
or  rather  to  make  the  fruitless  attempt. 
He  practically  constructs  a  psychology  of 
his  own,  distinctly  pedagogical  in  its  nature. 
The  only  lamentable  part  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  for  various  personal  reasons 
he  often  fails  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  an 
accomplished  practical  psychologist,  and 
repays  the  fundamental  science  with  a 
sneer  instead  of  a  quota  of  really  import- 
ant and  valuable  facts.  This  should  not 
be  so.  The  present  decade  has  brought 
into  view  golden  gates  of  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  enter  with  their  freight  of  ex- 
perience. Is  it  asking  too  much  that  they 
combine  in  all  quarters,  as  they  now  are 
doing  in  a  few,  to  give  assurance  to  the 
world  of  letters  and  of  science  that  they 
repudiate  the  aspersion  of  resting  under 
unequal  obligation  to  the  fundamental  the- 
oretical sciences,  but  can  vindicate  their 
right  and  title  to  the  claim  of  having  helped 
by  their  representatives  to  establish  these 
very  sciences  ?  Let  the  war  be  carried  into 
Africa!  Reverse  the  question,  "What  has 
education  to  gain  from  psychology?"  and 
make  it,  "  What  has  psychology  to  get  or 
to  expect  from  education  and  educators  ?" 
If  this  does  not  stimulate  the  just  pride  of 
the  teacher  and  give  him  added  impetus 
towards  self-culture,  what  will? 

Rosenkranz  says:  "To  one  who  lives  on 
contented  with  himself  and  without  the 
impulse  towards  self-culture,  unless  his 
unconcern  springs  from  his  belonging  to  a 
savage  state  of  society,  the  Germans  give 
the  name  of  Philistine,  and  he  is  always 
repulsive  to  the  student  who  is  intoxicated 
with  an  ideal." 


In  the  beginning,  God,  the  great  school- 
master, wrote  upon  the  white  leaves  of  our 
souls  the  text  of  life  in  His  own  autograph. 


A  man  is  made  rich  by  what  he  loses, 
just  as  a  tree  is  fertilized  by  its  own  dead 
leaves  and  broken  branches. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


Editor  of  School  yournnl: 

I  notice  on  page  147  of  the  November  Journal  a 
reference  to  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  which  it  is 
said  will  appear  again  in  November.  There  have 
been  a  few  cases  in  which  new  stars  have  ap- 
peared temporarily — blazing  up  suddenly  and  grad- 
ually fading  away.  The  most  remarkable  one  on 
record  was  that  seen  first  by  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe,  in  November,  1572  (not  1575).  It  grew  to 
be  very  bright  and  could  even  be  seen  in  the  day- 
time. Within  a  short  time  it  began  to  fade,  and 
in  March,  1874,  became  invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
— that  was  before  the  day  of  telescopes.  It  was 
never  seen  again.  There  is  a  small  telescopic  star 
of  the  nth  or  12th  magnitude  within  1'  of  the  place 
Tycho  assigned  to  this  star.  As  Tycho's  means  of 
measuring  the  distance  of  stars  were  not  of  the  best 
this  little  star  is  probably  the  same  star.  Such  stars 
are  classed  among  the  variables.  Allow  me  to 
quote  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  General  As- 
tronomy, Page  481 :  "There  has  been  an  entirely 
unfounded  notion  that  this  star  may  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  '  Star  of  Bethlehem,'  it  being  imag- 
ined that  the  star  is  periodically  variable,  with  a 
period  of  314  years.  If  so,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  reappear  in  1886,  and  it  was  so  expected 
by  certain  persons  *  as  the  sign  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea 
came  to  be  so  generally  prevalent  as  it  certainly 
has  been.  Probably  every  astronomer  of  any  note 
has  received  hundreds  of  letters  on  the  subject.  At 
Greenwich  a  printed  circular  was  prepared  and  sent 
out  to  such  inquiries." 

I  also  send  a  solution  of  Example  16,  in  Queries 
and  Notes  in  November. 

i  —  1  inch,  =  ^jfoot. 
'>  =  I  mile,  =  5280  feet. 
t  —  radius. 

I  =  (6880)2  +  (*_T15)2 
=  (2640)8  +  ^_l  X+J^ 

x=  (2640)2  +  ^ 
:  =  6  (2640)2  + 

=  6(H siP  miles  + 1 inch 

e  =  7920  miles  -f-  yz  inch. 

Diameter  =  15840  miles  and  1  inch. 
15480  miles  and  I  inch  X  3- 141 592653589  =  49762 
miles,  264  rods,  4  yards,  2  feet,  and  1.958  +  incnes 
(circumference). 
This  is  correct  to  within  j-jnny  °f  an  inch. 

ANOTHER  SOLUTION. 
Since  cd  is  so  small  as  compared  with  ab  we  may 
say  that  practically  chord  ac  =  yz  chord  ab  =  ad. 

Then,  by  Geometry — 
ac  X  cb  =  ce  -j-  cd.     l/z  X 


d 

/ 

0 

ce  =  3  X  5280  =  15480.  Multiplying  by  3.  1415- 
etc,  as  before,  we  come  out  just  3. 141  — |—  inches  less 
than  before.  Yours  very  truly, 

— C.  E.  Comstock, 
Knox  College.  Galesburg,  111. 

STILL  ANOTHER. 

db  —  y2  mile.     cd  =  1  inch  =  e^srs  mile.  We 
readily  have  cd  :  db  ::  db  :  de,  or  jjI^j  :  yz  ::  yz  :  de 
.-.  de  —  15840  miles,    ce  =  15840^-^  miles. 
ce  X  3-1416  =  49862.94  -f-  miles. 

Brazil,  Ind.  —J.  C.  Gregg. 

Solutions  sent  also  by  Charles  A.  Mosely,  Stan- 
berry,  Mo  ,  and  A.  M.  Keyes,  Cambridge,  Neb. 


ce  X* 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

t.  Easter  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
which  happens  upon  or  next  after  March  21,  and  if 
the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is 
the  Sunday  after.  By  this  arrangement  Easter  may 
come  as  early  as  March  22,  or  as  late  as  April  25. 

2.  The  range  extending  from  the  Northwest  part 
of  British  America  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  called 
Rocky  Mountains  in  British  America  and  the  United 
States,  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Andes  in  South  America. 

4.  In  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  John 
O'Groat  and  his  two  brothers,  Malcom  and  Gavin, 
arrived  at  Caithness  and  bought  the  lands  of  Warse 
and  Dungisby,  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  shire. 
In  time  their  families  increased  until  there  were 
eight  households  of  the  same  name.  They  lived  as 
neighbors,  in  the  greatest  peace  and  amity,  meeting 
once  every  year  in  the  same  house.  At  last  the 
question  of  precedence  arose  among  the  younger 
members,  and  they  disputed  as  to  who  should  sit 
near  the  head  of  the  table  or  enter  the  room  first. 
Old  John  O'Groat  was  made  arbitrator  of  this  dis- 
pute, and  he  promised  that  before  their  next  meet- 
ing he  would  settle  the  question  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  Accordingly  he  built  an  eight-sided  room 
in  which  to  hold  their  annual  dinners,  with  a  door 
and  window  on  each  side  and  a  round  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  This  house  was  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  point  of  land  called 
Duncansby  Head,  the  extreme  northwestern  point 
of  Scotland. 

5.  No  difference  in  the  objects  mentioned. 

6.  The  saline  elements  of  the  ocean  may  be  de- 
rived from  geological  formations  consisting  in  great 
part  of  such  elements.  In  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  various  substances,  introduced  by  great  rivers, 
modify  locally  the  composition  of  its  waters,  and 
from  the  strata  beneath  the  sea  no  doubt  emanate 
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saline  springs  such  as  on  the  land.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  development  of  animal  life,  particularly 
the  formation  of  coral,  tend  to  preserve  the  equable- 
ness of  the  salinity  of  the  ocean. 

7.  It  is  said  to  have  once  been  a  favorite  trick 
among  country  folks  in  England  to  substitute  a  cat 
for  one  of  the  young  pigs  when  the  latter  were  car- 
ried in  bags  to  market.  These  bags  in  old  phrase- 
ology were  known  as  pokes.  If  any  greenhorn  was 
foolish  enough  to  buy  a  "p'g  in  a  poke  " — that  is, 
to  purchase  the  animal  without  looking  at  it — the 
trick  was  successful,  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  to 
satisfy  himself  concerning  his  desired  purchase, 
pussy  would  be  sure  to  jump  out.  The  cat  was  let 
out  of  the  bag  and  the  trick  disclosed. 

8.  Bills  passed  by  Congress  become  effective  upon 
their  signature  by  the  President,  or  in  case  of  a 
veto  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  over  the  veto,  upon 
the  signature  of  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses. 
However,  the  bill  may  state  a  date  when  it  shall  go 
into  operation. 

9.  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

10.  I  cannot  discover  that  any  distinction  is  made 
between  old  and  young  bees  in  swarming.  It  is, 
however,  the  old  queen  who  leaves  the  hive  with  a 
swarm. 

12.  The  Naturalization  of  a  husband  naturalizes  his 
wife  and  such  of  his  children  then  residing  in  this 
country  as  were  under  eighteen  when  they  came  to 
this  country.  A  woman  who  marries  a  citizen, 
either  native  or  foreign  born,  by  this  act  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  this,  even  though 
she  may  not  be  married  in  the  United  States  or 
never  even  come  to  the  United  States. 

13.  California. 

14.  The  beaver. 

15.  30  men       =  $300 

5  women  =  10 
20  boys      -  20 

55  =  $33°- 

East  Peoria,  111.  — C.  L.  Farrington. 

Answers  were  also  sent  by  T.  W.  Maddox, 
Anchor,  Dl.,  and  H.  L.  Brannon,  Newton,  Kan. 


In  my  solution  of  No.  4,  in  the  November  Journal 
the  concluding  sentence  should  be:  "From  which 
*  =  iyb  rods,  width  of  road,  instead  of  2^,  as 
printed. 

Mr.  Smith's  solution  would  do  if  the  road  re- 
mained one  rod  wide  at  the  corner.  His  solution 
would  make  a  two- rod  road  contain  46  square  rods, 
whereas  it  would  only  contain  44  square  rods. 

— G.  T.  Rhodes. 


QUERIES. 

1.  A  certain  king  had  a  daughter,  and  a  school 
teacher  wished  to  marry  her.  The  king  told  the 
teacher  that  if  he  would  bring  him  a  certain  num- 
ber of  apples  and  give  him  half  of  them  and  half 
an  apple  over,  and  give  his  wife  half  of  what  were 
left  and  half  an  apple  over,  and  then  give  his 
daughter  half  of  what  were  left  and  half  an  apple 
aver  and  have  one  apple  left  (but  cut  no  apple  in 
two)  he  might  have  her.    He  did  so. 

2.  <3,ooo  of  bonds,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  due  in  twenty  years,  are 
bought  so  as  to  yield  8  per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually.   What  was  the  price? 

—3 


3.  I  bought  stock  at  10  per  cent  discount,  sold 
for  5  per  cent  premium  in  cash,  paid  a  debt  of  $33 
and  invested  the  remainder  in  stock,  at  2  per  cent, 
premium,  the  par  value  of  which  was  $11  less  than 
I  had  at  first.    How  much  did  I  have? 

4.  A  man  starts  to  dig  a  well  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  just  below  the  surface  he  strikes  a  perfectly 
round  log  5  feet  in  diameter.  How  many  cubic 
feet  in  the  piece  of  log  taken  from  the  well? 

5.  By  selling  some  goods  for  $4,759  79,  ^  of  I 
per  cent  was  gained.  What  would  these  goods 
have  to  be  sold  for  to  realize  a  profit  of  7  per  cent? 

6.  What  are  the  national  flowers  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain? 

7.  How  many  integral  results  can  be  found  to  No. 
5,  page  341,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic? 

8.  The  boy  closed  the  shutters  which  darkened 
the  room.    Parse  which. 

9.  A  man  situated  at  the  equator  travels  15,850 
miles  farther  in  the  earth's  orbit  during  the  twelve 
hours  of  night  than  during  the  twelve  hours  of  day. 
How  is  this? 

10.  Find  value  of  x  and  y  in 

^-^2  =  1,485 
Xs  — yz  =  66,177 

n.  Place  fifteen  pigs  in  six  pens  and  an  odd  num- 
ber in  each  pen. 

12.  A  frog  is  in  a  well  30  feet  deep;  each  day  he 
works  up  3  feet  but  slips  back  two  at  night.  How 
many  days  is  he  getting  out? 

13.  If  the  lines  bisecting  two  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  in  length,  prove  the  triangle  to  be  isosceles. 

14.  Determine  the  shortest  path,  touching  all  four 
sides,  between  any  two  points  in  a  rectangle. 

15.  A  log  is  moving  on  a  moving  roller.  The 
roller  is  3  feet  in  diameter.  How  far  does  the  log 
advance  with  every  revolution  of  the  roller? 

16.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  following:  5  —  5 
=  o  and  25  — 25  =0.  Therefore  5  —  5  =25  —  25. 
Dividing  each  side  by  5  —  5,  we  have  1  =  5.  This 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain  as  the  absurd  syllogism: 
An  oyster  is  better  than  nothing;  nothing  is  better 
than  heaven;  therefore  an  oyster  is  better  than 
heaven. 

17.  A  man  has  a  bag  of  corn,  a  fox,  and  a  goose 
to  transfer  across  a  river.  His  boat  is  only  large 
large  enough  for  himself  and  one  at  a  time  of  his 
possessions.  How  does  he  manage  so  that  the 
goose  will  not  eat  the  corn  or  the  fox  the  goose? 

THE  LETTER  E. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  letter  e  is  used  more 
than  any  other  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 
Each  of  the  following  verses  contain  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet  except  the  letter  e: 

"A  jovial  swain  should  not  complain 
Of  any  buxom  fair 
Who  mocks  his  pain  and  thinks  it  gain 
To  quiz  his  awkward  air. 
"Quixotic  boys  who  look  for  joys, 
Quixotic  hazards  run; 
A  lass  annoys  with  trivial  toys, 
Opposing  man  for  fun. 
"A  jovial  swain  may  rack  his  brain, 
And  tax  his  fancy's  might; 
To  quiz  in  vain,  for  'tis  most  plain 
That  what  I  say  is  right." 
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The  Situation. 

The  recent  election  is  one  of  those  events 
that  are  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
human  nature. 

Two  years  ago  the  voice  of  the  voters  of 
the  Northern  states  was  declared  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  protecting  American 
industry  by  a  tariff  upon  competing  for- 
eign productions.  A  president  and  congress 
were  elected  upon  that  issue.  After  two 
years  of  study  by  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country  a  law  was  enacted  which 
redeemed  the  pledges  of  the  republican 


leaders,  by  affording  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industries.  Before  the  voters  have 
had  time  to  learn  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  discover  whether  it  is  beneficial  or 
otherwise,  they  march  in  solid  phalanx  to 
the  polls  (or  stay  at  home),  to  demand  its 
immediate  repeal.  The  condition  seems  to 
be  that  what  they  approved  and  demanded 
two  years  ago  they  now  repudiate  without 
stopping  to  examine  it,  and  by  such  an 
overwhelming  vote  that  if  they  can  have 
their  way  the  tariff  law  will  be  repealed  be- 
fore it  is  a  year  old  or  has  been  tested  in 
any  particular. 

Whether  tariff  is  voted  up  or  voted  down 
(and  we  are  not  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  one  or  the  other), 
is  of  little  consequence  to  school  educa- 
tion directly,  though  these  elections  are 
steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  people 
educate  themselves.  By  this  changing  of 
mind,  and  repealing  to-day  what  they  en- 
acted yesterday,  tearing  down  what  they 
have  only  begun  to  build  and  beginning 
anew,  they  become  educated  by  slow  de- 
grees. We  boast  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  American  people,  and  justly,  too, 
when  compared  with  many  other  nations, 
and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  in 
the  mass  they  are  but  grown  up  children  in 
their  ability  to  determine  a  line  of  action 
and  follow  it,  in  respect  to  matters  new  and 
strange  to  them.  But  they  are  honestly 
seeking  the  good,  and  this  spirit  will  keep 
them  from  going  far  wrong  in  matters 
that  concern  their  moral  welfare,  however 
expensive  they  may  find  some  of  their  mis- 
takes in  economics. 

There  is  one  idea  to  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  fully  committed.  They 
believe  in  education.  They  have  no  clear 
conception  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
education  is  to  be  realized,  but  they  believe 
in  the  thing  that  this  word  names. 

There  has  been  an  election  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  which  causes  some  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  But  we  can 
see  nothing  in  it  that  should  discourage 
any  one.  The  educational  question  was 
not  the  main  issue  before  the  people 
in  either  of  these  states.  That  which 
most  of  the  voters  were  thinking  of  was 
the  McKinley  Bill  and  the  promised  elec- 
tion law; — where  they  thought  at  all.  The 
opportunity  was  favorable  for  the  priest- 
hood of  the  German  Lutheran  church,  and 
in  Wisconsin,  of  the  Catholic  church,  also, 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  advancing  public 
school  system  of  the  country,  and  they  im- 
proved it.    The  issue  of  the  "little  red 
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school-house"  was  a  fictitious  one  in  Illi- 
nois, with  the  political  leaders,  and  with 
the  people,  very  largely.  The  same  was 
true  in  a  very  large  measure  in  Wisconsin. 
The  Americans  were  talking  of  the  school 
house  and  thinking  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 

If  there  had  been  no  educational  issue 
the  republicans  would  have  been  defeated 
in  both  states  just  the  same.  The  people 
had  come  to  believe  that  they  did  not  want 
the  McKinley  Law,  and  they  thought  the 
school  issue  to  be  dust  thrown  into  their 
eyes.  They  did  not  believe  that  any  real 
danger  threatened  the  schools.  If  the  com- 
pulsory law  had  been  the  only  issue  in  the 
campaign,  it  would  have  been  sustained  by 
a  large  majority  in  both  of  these  states. 


But  there  is  more  meaning  in  this  edu- 
cational issue  than  the  great  body  of  the 
people  have  put  into  it.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  that 
ecclesiasticism  has  had  a  priftia  facie  right 
to  claim  a  victory.  These  states  declared 
through  their  General  Assemblies,  by  a 
practically  unanimous  vote,  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  was  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  good  citizenship.  Ec- 
clesiasticism denied  the  right  of  the  state 
to  make  any  such  requirement  of  all  the 
children  of  the  state.  In  short,  ecclesias- 
ticism claims  it  is  her  own  exclusive  right 
that  she  shall  determine  for  the  children  of 
her  communion,  not  only  the  education 
needed  for  a  religious  life,  but  the  educa- 
tion needed  for  citizenship  in  the  state. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  church 
as  a  church  has  stepped  in  and  denied  to 
the  state  its  right  to  have  anything  what- 
ever to  say  respecting  the  kind  or  degree 
of  education  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  citizenship. 

The  rights  which  Lutherans  and  Cath- 
olics claim  they  cannot  deny  to  every 
other  denomination,  and  if  granted,  it  must 
deny  any  right  of  the  state  to  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  say  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  as  against  the  decree  of 
the  church.  This  is  attacking  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  at  its  vital  point.  If 
this  claim  of  ecclesiasticism  is  allowed  the 
state  is  no  longer  independent  of  the 
church,  but  subject  to  her  in  its  most  fun- 
damental and  essential  feature. 

The  plain  issue  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
that  has  been  made  by  ecclesiasticism  is 
that  the  state  has  no  right  whatever  to  ask 
any  questions  of  parochial  schools  as  to 
the  kind  and  extent  of  the  education  they 
give  to  children.    And  ecclesiasticism  has 


won  its  cause,  if  the  recent  election  has 
any  educational  significance. 

We  hold,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  this 
election  has  no  educational  significance 
whatever,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  priest- 
hood to  a  victory  are  without  solid  founda- 
tion. When  the  people  wake  up  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  church  claim  they  will  reject 
it  without  ceremony. 

What  effect  this  apparent  ecclesiastical 
success  will  have  upon  politicians  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  concern  to  education.  The 
motto  of  the  politician  is,  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success."  With  him  a  victory 
is  always  a  victory  and  a  defeat  is  a  defeat. 
But  there  is  occasionally  a  man  like  Gov. 
Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  who  sees  victory  in 
defeat.  The  issue  has  now  been  joined  be- 
tween the  priesthood  and  the  state,  and  the 
state  has  experienced  a  Bull  Run  defeat. 
But  there  is  to  be  for  the  state  on  this  ques- 
tion an  Appomattox  not  less  decisive  than 
the  Appomattox  in  the  conflict  for  the 
Union. 


That  "Little  Fire." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  it 
was  the  school-masters'  "little  hatchet" 
that  laid  out  the  republican  party  in  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin.  Who  did  it  in  Kan- 
sas, and  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania, and  nearly  every  other  North- 
ern state?  The  net  majority  for  democratic 
congressmen  over  republican  congressmen 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  was  over  30,000. 
Was  this  astounding  result  which,  of  itself, 
declares  a  democratic  majority  of  over 
30,000  in  the  state,  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  the  school-masters  to  preserve  the  com- 
pulsory education  law?  We  guess  not.  The 
congressmen  would  have  no  voice  in  that 
matter.  The  Tribune  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten a  little  matter  known  as  the  McKin- 
ley Bill,  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
into  disfavor  with  the  people.  Now,  we  do 
not  say  that  it  did  not  do  right  in  oppos- 
ing this  measure.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  McKinley  Bill  is  a 
wise  measure  or  a  foolish  one.  The  poli- 
tical doctors  disagree.  One  thing  is  very 
apparent,  viz.,  That  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
defeat  of  the  republican  party  in  all  the 
Northern  states  where  they  suffered  defeat. 
The  school  question  swelled  the  opposition 
majority,  it  is  true,  but  if  the  school  ques- 
tion had  been  the  only  issue,  and  had  been 
properly  brought  before  the  people,  there 
would  have  been  no  apparent  defeat  of  the 
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idea  that  the  state  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  see  that  every  child  shall  have  some  ed- 
ucation as  a  preparation  for  citizenship. 

The  school-masters  have  broad  shoulders 
but  they  may  object  to  sheltering  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  behind  them.  The  cry  of 
"Stop  thief"  is  too  old  a  subterfuge  to 
hoodwink  anyone.  The  school-masters  in 
Illinois  did  efficient  work  after  they  were 
permitted  to  work,  but  the  time  was  too 
short  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  the  compulsory 
law  that  had  already  been  promulgated  by 
the  opposition. 


The  Columbian  Educational  Exhibit. 

Little,  if  anything,  has  been  determined 
as  yet  concerning  the  educational  exhibit 
to  be  made  at  the  next  world's  fair.  It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Tousley,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
to  be  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  this 
exhibit,  and  that  he  is  to  call  to  the  chief 
place  under  him  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  of 
Boston.  This  report  is  probably  false.  If  it 
is  not  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  decided  by 
the  convention  of  Superintendents  in  New 
York,  last  winter,  that  the  general  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  educational  ex- 
hibit should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
misioner  of  education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 
This  is  evidently  where  it  should  be  placed. 
Dr.  Harris  should  have  full  power  to  ap- 
point heads  of  departments,  and  should  be 
relieved  of  all  the  detail  of  collecting  and 
displaying  whatever  is  to  be  exhibited. 
But  the  character  and  scope  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  it  shall  be  prepared,  should  issue 
irom  our  National  Bureau  of  Education. 
To  put  this  matter  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  can  see  no  further  into  the  edu- 
cational mill-stone  than  the  two  gentlemen 
mentioned,  would  be  to  cripple  the  move- 
ment at  the  beginning.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  not  competent  men  for 
certain  departments  of  the  work  where 
their  special  qualifications  will  be  needed. 
But  they  are  men  of  special  qualifications 
and  have  not  given  evidence  of  possessing 
that  power  of  analysis  and  of  organization 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  exhibit  at  Chi- 
cago represent  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  nation.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
nation  so  well  qualified  as  our  national 
commissioner  to  stand  at  the  center  of  the 
directive  influence  that  shall  control  this 
exhibit.  He  should  be  the  architect  in- 
chief,  under  whom  specialists  with  ample 
powers  should  be  employed  to  realize  his 


ideals  in  every  department.  This  will  place 
the  leadership  and  the  responsibility  where 
it  belongs,  and  insure  an  exhibit  that  will 
exhibit  something  of  importance. 


Have  Patience. 

Men  naturally  divide  into  two  great 
classes  where  there  is  freedom.  These 
are  variously  named  "whigs  and  tories," 
"radicals  and  conservatives,"  "republicans 
and  democrats,"  but  whatever  the  name 
the  basis  of  classification  is  the  same. 
The  one  is  ever  pushing  on  to  what  is  be- 
fore, the  other  holds  fast  to  that  which  is. 
The  one  is  progressive,  the  other  relatively 
non-progressive.  While  this  classification 
holds  of  men  in  general,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  progressive  men  are  found  in 
one  political  party,  and  all  the  non-pro- 
gressive in  the  other.  But  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  one  is  always  relatively  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  other. 

These  two  classes  are  equally  necessary 
in  a  government.  To  the  class  that  is  "fond 
of  new  things"  we  owe  our  advancement; 
to  the  other,  our  stability.  The  one  class 
is  ever  proclaiming  a  new  idea  and  pushing 
on  to  realize  it.  The  other  is  ever  crying 
"Centralization  of  power"  and  holding  back. 

This  is  true  in  respect  to  the  idea  of 
compulsory  education.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  continued  existence  of  free  institutions 
demands  universal  education.  And  yet  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fairly  intel- 
ligent men  in  every  state  that  deny  the 
right  of  the  state  to  so  legislate  as  to  secure 
universal  education.  They  call  it  "Cen- 
tralization of  power."  It  is  an  unfamiliar 
idea  that  the  state  may  invade  the  family 
and  enforce  justice  when  it  is  denied  by 
the  parent,  in  matters  of  education.  If 
some  act  of  fraud  or  violence  has  been 
committed,  no  one  thinks  of  questioning 
the  right  of  the  state  to  invade  the  family 
and  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  This  is 
a  familiar  idea.  But  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  that  it  is  a  crime  to  deprive  the 
child  of  its  right  to  an  education,  and  the 
state  of  its  right  to  a  good  citizen. 

But  it  is  probably  true  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  a  state,  in  the  North 
at  least,  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  if  the 
parent  refuses  to  give  to  his  child  any  educa- 
tion whatever,  the  state  may  compel  him 
to  do  so,  and  may  prescribe  a  minimum 
amount  that  the  child  shall  receive.  This 
idea  is  now  so  generally  accepted  that  peo- 
ple will  not  cry  out  "  Centralization  of 
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power"  when  it  is  declared  to  be  law  and 
enforced. 

The  claim  of  the  priesthood  that  the  state 
has  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  preparation  they  give  for  citizenship,  is 
an  arrogant  one.  But  until  the  people  shall 
learn  the  need  of  such  inquiry,  it  were  better, 
as  The  Journal  long  ago  suggested,  to  let 
them  have  their  will.  The  greatest  need  at 
present  is  to  give  to  the  thousands  who  do 
not  attend  any  school  whatever,  some 
training  that  will  prepare  them  in  some  de- 
gree to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens. 


The  Manual  Training  School. 

A  recent  visit  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward's 
Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis  gave 
to  us  cumulative  evidence  of  the  great 
value  of  institutions  of  this  character  as  a 
part  of  our  educational  system  in  cities. 
This  school  has  no  superior  if  it  has  an 
equal  in  the  country.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  a  select  class  of  young  men  from  the 
city  and  vicinity.  Most  of  them  come  to 
the  school  seeking  a  preparation  for  a  vo- 
cation, and  they  know  that  when  they  have 
completed  the  course  so  as  to  command 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Woodward,  positions 
at  a  remunerative  salary  are  awaiting  them. 
They  enter  the  school  for  a  purpose  and 
never  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mechanics  are  excellent. 
The  teachers  in  the  shops  and  in  the  liter- 
ary school  are  strong  men  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  very  able  women  who  teach  in 
the  science  and  literature  departments. 
These  students  devote  six  full  hours  per 
day,  on  an  average,  to  the  study  of  the 
branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  a 
high  school,  and  three  hours  a  day  to  shop 
work  and  drawing;  and  they  work  with 
evident  enthusiasm.  The  school  is  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  what  can  be  done  for 
pupils  of  a  high  school  grade,  in  three 
years,  to  prepare  them  for  a  high  grade  of 
mechanical  employment.  While  it  is  not 
a  trade  school,  the  essentials  of  several 
trades  are  here  thoroughly  taught.  We 
have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  in 
these  pages  many  times  already,  that  this 
is  a  shining  example  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  provided  by  every 
large  city  for  that  class  of  young  men  of 
high  school  grade  who  wish  to  take  a  spe- 
cial course  of  instruction  of  this  kind.  They 
do  not  come  out  full-fledged  journeymen, 
but  the  scholastic  training  they  receive  will 


more  than  counterbalance  any  want  of 
skill  in  the  details  of  any  kindred  trade, 
and  a  year  of  practice  in  actual  construc- 
tion will  put  most  of  them  in  the  front 
rank  of  workmen,  and  they  have  been 
made  intelligent  and  scholarly  men  besides. 
This  school  approaches  very  nearly  one's 
ideal  of  the  character  and  function  of  a 
manual  training  school. 

But  we  saw  nothing  to  shake  our  convic- 
tion that  manual  training  schools  must 
remain  special  schools,  and  cannot  be 
made,  profitably,  a  part  of  the  common 
school  curriculum  for  all  of  the  children  of 
the  country.  The  strictly  educative  value 
of  manual  training,  independent  of  its  rela- 
tion to  a  special  vocation,  is  not  so  great 
as  to  justify  either  the  time  or  the  expense 
necessary  to  a  successful  introduction  of 
it  into  the  common  school  curriculum. 

It  seems  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  teachers  and  people  is  shaping  itself 
rapidly  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  special 
schools  will  be  established  in  every  large 
town  as  soon  as  the  money  can  be  obtained 
for  doing  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  manual  training 
school  for  out-of-school  work,  as  it  has 
been  done  in  Galesburg,  111.,  is  something 
to  be  earnestly  recommended,  for  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  July  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. 


What  Next  ? 

If  one  is  to  judge  from  the  reports  in 
some  of  the  New  England  journals,  he  must 
conclude  that  educational  Boston  is  now 
"torn  up"  over  the  proposition  to  permit 
the  boys  and  girls  to  study  their  lessons  in 
the  same  room,  in  the  grammar  and  high 
school  grades.  The  physicians  have  sat 
upon  it;  the  ministers  have  sat  upon  it; 
the  principals  have  sat  upon  it;  and  so 
has  the  committee  of  the  school  board; 
all  in  true  puritanical  fashion,  and  the 
conclusion  has  finally  been  reached  that 
it  is  neither  unhealthful,  nor  sinful,  nor 
unpedagogical,  to  allow  the  girls  and  the 
boys  in  the  grammar  and  the  high  schools 
to  study  their  lessons  in  the  same  room  and 
recite  them  together  in  the  same  classes. 
Now  that  this  reform  is  about  to  be  inau- 
gurated in  the  schools,  we  conclude  that 
the  puritanical  law  in  Boston  requiring  the 
young  men  and  maidens  to  attend  separate 
churches  and  different  theaters  and  lec- 
ture halls,  will  be  abrogated,  and  that  ere 
long  boys  and  girls  will  be  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  same  street.  Surely  the  world  moves. 
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Our  Attitude. 

Some  seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  The  Journal  toward  the  adminis- 
tration of  educational  affairs  in  those  states 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  American 
educational  idea  has  been  checked  by  the 
recent  election.  But  we  think  no  one  need 
to  be  in  doubt  who  has  read  The  Journal 
carefully  for  the  past  four  years.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Educa- 
tion cannot  progress  much  more  rapidly 
in  any  state  than  public  opinion  advances. 
It  should  ever  be  a  little  in  the  lead,  but  it 
must  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly. 
We  are,  therefore,  loyal  to  every  adminis- 
tration that  is  fairly  chosen  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  shall  support  it  with  tongue 
and  pen  in  every  honest  endeavor  to  for- 
ward education  from  its  own  point  of 
view.  It  is  the  history  of  the  development 
of  every  true  idea  that  its  progress  is  in 
a  zigzag  line.  This  country  is  rapidly 
marching  on  to  the  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  compulsory  education,  to  this  extent  at 
least,  that  the  state  shall  demand  that 
every  child  shall  receive  so  much  education 
as  will  fit  him  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  recent  election  has  indicated  in  so 
far  as  it  has  any  educational  significance, 
that  the  people  are  not  ready  to  question 
parochial  schools  as  to  the  amount  or 
quality  of  education  they  give  the  children. 
They  are  willing  to  leave  that  with  the 
clergy.  So  let  it  be.  They  are,  however, 
in  favor  of  demanding  that  all  children 
shall  have  the  opportunities  of  training 
such  as  the  schools  of  the  country  afford, 
and  that  they  shall  not  grow  up  without 
any  educational  advantages  whatever. 

Both  republicans  and  democrats  should 
now  unite  to  redeem  their  pledges  made 
before  the  election,  to  so  modify  our  pres- 
ent compulsory  law  as  to  leave  parochial 
schools  free  of  all  state  control,  but  to 
maintain  an  efficient  compulsory  law  for 
that  class  that  are  growing  up  without  any 
opportunities  for  education.  Those  who 
have  read  The  Journal  for  the  past  two 
years  will  remember  that  this  is  the  posi- 
tion it  took  from  the  first,  believing  then, 
as  it  has  since  been  shown,  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  parochial  schools 
will  of  their  own  motion,  as  a  rule,  give  to 
their  pupils  a  reasonably  good  preparation 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  they  do  not,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  State  will  eventually 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  children.  The  question,  whether  the 
State  shall  demand  that  all  children  shall 


learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  not  been  answered  finally  by  this 
election.  If  this  question  had  been  the 
only  issue  before  the  people  this  might 
have  been  claimed.  But  other  questions 
over-shadowed  this.  But  the  votes  are 
with  the  party  that  demands  that  the  paro- 
chial schools  go  unquestioned.  Let  it  be 
so  ordered. 


The  University  of  Illinois. 

This  excellent  school  is  about  to  make 
another  forward  movement  in  extending 
its  course  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  of  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  has  accepted  a  call  to  a 
chair  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  that 
institution.  This  will  enrich  the  present 
curriculum  by  adding  a  discipline  essential 
to  a  high  grade  of  culture  and  scholarship, 
and  one  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  to 
the  many  young  men  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  after  graduating  from 
that  school,  to  make  a  theoretical  study  of 
their  art. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man 
better  equipped  for  the  organizing  and  con- 
ducting of  the  work  of  this  chair  than 
Prof.  DeGarmo.  He  is  a  close  student  of 
psychology,  pedagogy,  and  philosophy,  and 
has  had  a  large  experience  as  a  teacher. 
What  is  the  State  University's  gain  is  the 
Normal  School's  loss.  But  an  opportunity 
is  given  in  the  University  to  influence  edu- 
cation in  the  state  that  is  not  given  in  the 
State  Normal  School. 

The  more  extended  course  of  the  Uni- 
versity gives  a  scholarship  beyond  that 
given  in  the  Normal  School,  and  fits  the 
student  for  a  grade  of  professional  study 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  students  in  nor- 
mal schools.  These  graduates  take  the  ad- 
vanced positions  in  the  schools,  and  the 
professional  study  afforded  by  this  course 
will  greatly  enhance  their  value  as  teachers. 

The  movement  will  meet  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  educational  people  of  the 
state. 


Labor  is  distinguished  from  play:  The 
former  concentrates  its  energies  upon  some 
object,  with  purpose  of  making  it  conform 
to  its  will  and  purpose;  play  occupies  it- 
self with  its  object  according  to  its  caprice 
and  arbitrariness,  and  has  no  care  for  the 
results  or  products  of  its  activity;  work  is 
prescribed  by  authority,  while  play  is 
necessarily  spontaneous. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  White. 

Editor  Journal: 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first 
large  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  one  held  in  Madison  in 
1884,  was  the  beginning  of  unfriendly  crit- 
icism upon  its  management.  So  long  as 
the  attendance  was  comparatively  small  and 
the  Association  was  burdened  with  debt, 
there  was  general  satisfaction!  But  those 
who  felt  some  personal  responsibility  for 
the  financial  management  of  the  Associa- 
tion, saw  that  a  crisis  was  near.  It  was 
determined  to  free  the  Association  of  debt 
by  means  of  a  mammoth  meeting,  and  all 
interested  turned  with  confidence  to  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  whose  successful  di- 
rection of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction had  indicated  marked  organizing 
and  executive  ability.  He  was  elected  pres- 
ident, and  those  who  put  confidence  in  him 
were  not  disappointed.  The  success  of  the 
Madison  meeting  exceeded  all  expectations. 
The  annoying  debt  was  paid  and  a  hand- 
some balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  Madison 
meeting  seemed  to  invoke  criticism,  and  a 
running  fire  on  the  management  of  the  As- 
sociation has  since  been  kept  up.  Every 
large  meeting  since  held  has  seemed  to  be 
the  occasion  for  renewed  criticism.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  mammoth 
meeting  exposes  weak  points,  if  it  does  not 
necessitate  them.  It  is  certainly  no  easy 
task  to  organize  and  direct  such  meetings 
of  the  Association  as  those  held  in  1884 
and  since. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  commit, 
more  and  more,  the  details  of  management 
to  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  executive 
officers  have  been  obliged  to  assume  in- 
creasing official  responsibilities  and  duties. 
Fortunately,  the  Constitution  makes  wise 
provision  for  these  new  conditions,  changes 
having  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  them,  and  the  executive  machinery 
has  run  with  very  great  smoothness,  all 
things  considered. 


The  unfortunate  episode  at  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  the  election  of  officers.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  never  intended 
to  make  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  by  ballot  a  necessary  proced- 
ure. The  provision  reads:  "  The  elective 
officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered"  etc. 
The  practice  from  the  first  has  been  to  com- 
mit the  selection  and  nomination  of  the 
elective  officers  to  a  large  and  representa- 
tive committee,  and  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  adopted  with  unanimity 
until  the  St.  Paul  meeting.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  instruct  the  secretary 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  Association,  but 
this  casting  of  the  ballot  is  not  necessary. 
All  that  is  required  is  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report,  and  this  may  be  done 
by  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  As  I  see  it,  the 
present  officers  of  the  Association  were 
elected  in  full  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But  what  I  specially  desire  to  urge  is  a 
continuance  of  the  present  plan  of  nomi- 
nating the  officers  of  the  Association.  It 
has  worked  admirably  in  the  past,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  certainly,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  wisely  chosen.  I 
am  aware  that  much  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  control  of  the  Association  by 
"rings"  etc.,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
has  been  a  most  commendable  absence  of 
such  influences.  The  successive  nomina- 
ting committees  have  not  only  represented 
all  sections  of  the  country,  but  all  shades 
of  opinion  and  interest,  and  their  nomina- 
tions have  been  made  with,  remarkable 
unanimity. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  sev- 
eral of  these  committees,  and  in  only  one 
instance  have  I  observed  any  attempt  to 
use  what  may  be  called  political  methods, 
and  this  signally  failed.  As  a  rule  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Association  have  been  selected 
without  any  prior  "candidating."    I  am 
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confident  that  at  least  twenty-five  of  the 
thirty  men  who  have  been  honored  with 
the  presidency,  were  not  only  not  known 
candidates,  but  they  did  not  seek  the  posi- 
tion. Its  honors  were  conferred,  not  sought. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  this  time- 
honored  and  excellent  policy  be  continued. 
All  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  As- 
sociation at  heart,  should  discountenance 
the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"candidate  system."  Let  the  selection  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association  be  committed 
as  heretofore,  to  a  large  and  representative 
committee,  carefully  chosen,  and  then  let 
the  action  of  this  committee  be  approved 
by  the  Association.  As  a  safe-guard  against 
candidating,  each  committee  should  agree 
to  nominate  no  one  who  is  not  the  choice  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  if  necessary,  a  by-law  to  this 
effect  should  be  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion. It  may  even  be  wise  to  require  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  to  nominate  an  officer  in  com- 
mittee. Such  unanimity  would  be  an  as- 
surance that  the  nominees  had  special  fit- 
ness for  the  position. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  changes  so  largely  from 
year  to  year,  the  members  of  the  nomina- 
ting committee  should  be  selected  from 
those  who  have  attended  several  meetings, 
and  have  thus  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  policy  and  demands  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  ex-presidents  and  other  ex- 
officers  who  have  stood  by  the  Association 
for  years,  have  been  well  represented  on 
these  successive  committees,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  active  members  of  the 
Association  has  been  of  great  value. 

There  must  be  some  permanence  in  the 
management  of  such  a  body  as  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  This  has 
hitherto  been  secured  by  a  wise  selection 
of  executive  officers,  the  continuance  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  for  several 
years,  and  more  recently  by  entrusting  its 
financial  affairs  to  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  four  of  whom  are 
chosen  for  a  period  of  four  years  each.  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  election  of  a  permanent  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  I  have  been 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
hold  the  general  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion biennially,  and  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
alternate  years  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  country.  For  this  purpose  the  United 
States  might  be  divided,  say  into  five  sec- 


tions— an  Eastern  section,  a  Central  sec- 
tion, a  Western  section,  a  Southern  section, 
and  a  Pacific  section — and  an  Association 
organized  in  each  in  connection  with  the 
National  Association.  It  is  my  belief  that 
such  a  plan  could  easily  be  perfected,  and 
that  it  can  be  made  a  decided  success.  Its 
direction  would  probably  require  a  perma- 
nent secretary,  and  all  other  executive  offi- 
cers should  be  chosen  for  at  least  two  years. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  5,  '90.    —  E.  E.  While. 


It  seems  clear  enough  from  Dr.  White's 
exposition  of  the  case  that  Pres.  Canfield 
was  right  in  his  ruling  at  St.  Paul,  whether 
he  gave  the  right  reasons  for  it  or  not. 
But  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  his  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  modifications  needed 
in  the  method  of  management  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  The  National 
Educational  Association  has  now  large 
monied  interests  as  well  as  educational, 
and  the  management  of  these  interests 
should  be  national.  As  it  now  is  every- 
thing is  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
What  he  will,  he  can  exalt,  and  what  he 
will,  he  can  abuse.  That  this  power  has 
not  been  abused  is  due  to  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  have  held  this  posi- 
tion. And  yet  the  number  is  large  of  those 
who  claim  that  Pres.  Canfield  played  the 
part  of  an  autocrat  for  selfish  and  un- 
worthy ends  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting. 

For  the  protection  of  the  president  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  Association  from  possible  abuse 
there  should  be  such  an  amendment  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Association  as  shall 
give  to  each  state  its  due  representation 
upon  the  general  board  of  management, 
and  to  this  board  all  matters  of  business 
should  be  referred  for  final  action.  This 
would  not  prevent  the  appointment  of  the 
nominating  committee  by  the  president,  as 
Dr.  White  suggests. 


Teachers  and  Places. 

Mr.  Editor: 

The  problem  of  distribution  appears  to 
puzzle  the  political  economists  sorely.  It 
puzzles  the  competent  teacher,  also,  to  un- 
derstand how  he  can  place  his  wares  in  a 
suitable  market.  About  all  other  questions 
relating  to  the  school  question  are  being 
intelligently  discussed.  That  of  bringing 
good  teachers  into  communication  with 
places  is  receiving  almost  none.  Not  all 
good  teachers  have  good  places.  Modesty 
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keeps  some  in  the  background.  The  pub- 
lication of  a  book,  that  highway  to  success, 
is  impossible  for  some.  They  can  teach, 
but  cannot  write.  Many  other  causes  oper- 
ate against  this  class  of  good,  but  unknown 
teachers.  Neither  in  a  financial  sense,  nor 
in  the  amount  of  good  they  feel  they  can 
do,  are  their  merits  recognized  or  their 
ability  given  scope  for  activity.  Contrari- 
wise, there  are  many  places,  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing,  which  really  want  good 
talent.  How  shall  the  managers  find  these 
people  out,  and  the  people  gain  access  to 
the  managers? 

At  present  the  two  chief  methods  are, 
the  teachers'  bureaus,  and  personal  recom- 
mendations. A  third,  personal  acquain- 
tance, may  be  added  for  those  superintend- 
ents who  are  themselves  well  known,  and 
who  inspect  schools  in  various  towns.  The 
last  method  is  good.  The  former  work 
some  good,  but  an  amount  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  total  that  should  be  done. 
The  method  of  personal  testimonials  de- 
pend too  largely  on  the  truthfulness  of  the 
writer,  but  far  more  on  his  capacity  to  tell 
the  truth  in  the  case.  No  board  exists, 
probably,  but  could  tell  of  failure  after 
failure  of  these  judgments  passed  by  other 
people.  At  best,  half  a  dozen  candidates 
may  be  up  for  election,  with  equally  good 
papers,  and  the  election  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  chance.  The  board  in  despera- 
tion elects  some  one,  and  by  that  edict  the 
party  is,  presumably,  made  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

The  bureaus,  properly  conducted,  are  a 
help,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  number. 
But,  aside  from  the  small  number  benefited, 
many  really  good  teachers  decline  to  sub- 
mit to  the  methods  employed.  Moreover, 
it  appears  that  the  rates  charged  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered. 
That  a  man  is  placed  in  a  £2,000  from  a 
$  1,200  position,  appears  to  furnish  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  he  should  be  made  to 
divide  so  liberally.  Still,  many  think  it  is 
worth  the  while.  But  none  can  fail  to  ob- 
ject to  being  sent  on  wild  goose  chases 
after  "prospective"  vacancies,  to  do  all  the 
work  himself,  run  all  the  risks,  and  then 
not  succeed  in  his  expectations.  Aside 
from  giving  information  that  one  would 
not  otherwise  obtain,  or  furnishing  a  some- 
what earlier  notice  of  a  vacancy,  the  agen- 
cies have  not  yet  succeeded  in  winning  the 
implicit  confidence  of  either  employers  or 
employed. 

As  for  the  method  by  recommendation, 
it  is  occasionally  successful  in  the  case  of 


good  teachers.  It  is  too  often  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  poor  ones.  Possibly  colleges 
have  more  to  fear  from  this  method  than 
the  public  schools,  though  the  trouble  is 
lessening.  The  harm  is  greater  here,  as  an 
incompetent  professor  will  have  some  strong 
point,  will  be  of  the  right  denomination, 
and  will  have  more  sympathy  at  his  back 
than  most  public-school  teachers  can  have. 
The  staying  qualities  of  the  average  pro- 
fessor are  something  wonderful.  There  is 
probably  not  a  college  in  the  country  which 
has  not  some  one  or  more  on  its  faculty 
who  the  boards  know  should  be  removed, 
and  yet  they  remain  year  after  year. 

Waste  undoubtedly  attends  all  progress. 
But  in  a  profession  where  so  strong  attempt 
are  now  making  to  establish  a  higher  grade 
of  instruction,  it  is  curious  that  no  thought 
is  given  to  the  method  by  which  this  end 
can  be  most  expeditiously  attained,  in  pro- 
curing the  instructors  sought.  We  have 
normal  schools  to  help  make  teachers. 
Thousands  of  good  teachers  never  saw  a 
normal  school.  The  colleges  are  turning 
out  men  and  women  who  will  enter  the  pro- 
fession, and  so  on;  but  how  shall  the  pro- 
per place  seek  and  find  the  proper  man? 
No  one  knows.  The  matter  is  mostly  left 
to  luck.  The  waste  incident  to  this  go-as- 
you-please  way  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  man  known  to  the  writer,  who,  for  years, 
has  had  an  ambition  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  some  high  grade  preparatory  or 
high  school.  He  thought  for  some  years 
that  hard  study  of  that  phase  of  education, 
hard  work  in  adjusting  his  own  ideas  and 
methods  to  the  best  obtainable  results, 
would  certainly  open  a  way  for  his  advanc- 
ment.  That  he  is  a  man  of  thought  no  one 
who  knows  him  doubts.  That  he  is  a  very 
successful  teacher,  that  he  has  an  unusual 
power  in  filling  boys  with  ambitious  energy, 
is  certainly  true.  But  he  has  never  found 
the  place  he  desired,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  hope  that  he  ever  will.  Like  many 
another,  he  is  settling  down  into  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  need  of  adjustment 
between  the  place  he  desires,  and  himself. 
We  also  know  a  young  lady,  infatuated  with 
the  idea  of  primary  instruction,  ambitious 
to  make  herself  all  that  is  desirable  in  that 
line.  She  succeeds  where  she  is,  but  she 
is  not  in  her  place,  and  probably  never 
will  be.  Luck,  influence,  or  whatever  you 
may  please  to  call  it,  seems  to  be  against 
her.  We  knew  another  who  worked  herself 
to  a  situation  worse  than  death,  in  a  com- 
mon district  school,  whose  abilities  to  in- 
terest and  instruct  young  children  were  of 
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the  very  highest  order.  No  place  where 
her  peculiar  abilities  could  find  room  came 
to  her,  and  she  toiled  herself  into  paralysis 
in  drudgery  that  ill-suited  her.  Doubtless 
every  one  who  knows  what  good  teaching 
is  can  recall  similar  cases.  It  is,  we  believe, 
a  question  worth  consideration,  how  the 
places  that  desire  this  can  find  it,  and  how 
the  talent  may  find  them.  There  certainly 
must  be  some  way  more  efficacious  than 
any  plan  at  work  now,  to  bring  together 
these  two  parties.  Cannot  the  editor  phil- 
osophize upon  this  to  our  advantage? 

— C.  M. 


From  Chicago. 

Mr.  Editor: 

It  was  a  great  intellectual  feast  to  which 
the  principals  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  were  invited  on  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber. Rabbi  Hirsch,  by  invitation  of  the 
executive  committee,  spoke  for  about  an 
hour  on  "The  Purposes  and  Methods  of  our 
Public  Schools." 

His  introduction  was  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  idea  that  called  them  into  being — 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  deal  justly  with  the 
child. 

The  speaker  said  that,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  is  the  public  school  a  necessity  in 
this  cosmopolitan  nationality,  where  meet 
the  German  and  the  Northman,  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian,  the  Bohemian  and  the 
Irishman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Scot, 
and  bring  in  their  prejudices  and  their  vir- 
tues. Bring  them  together  early  in  the 
public  schools  and  keep  them  for  six  or 
eight  years,  and  they  lose  the  one  and 
grow  in  the  other.  Let  them  be  educated 
apart,  or  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  instead 
of  our  becoming  a  homogenious  people  we 
shall  move  farther  and  farther  apart,  and 
become  weaker  generation  by  generation. 
In  union  is  strength;  in  isolation  is  weak- 
ness. 

Whether  the  German,  the  English,  or  the 
French  is  his  native  tongue,  he  thinks  he 
has  never  known;  yet,  as  this  is  an  English 
speaking  nation  whose  constitution,  laws, 
and  records  are  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  as  there  is  not  time  for  more 
than  a  partial  mastery  of  one  language,  he 
favors  teaching  only  the  English  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  (The  hearty  and  universal  ap- 
plause that  greeted  this  sentiment  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  the  principals  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools  concur  in  the 
learned  doctor's  judgment  in  this  matter.) 
The  Italian  has  as  much  right  to  demand 


the  teaching  of  his  language  in  the  public 
schools  as  has  the  German;  so  has  the 
Irishman. 

The  man  who  comes  to  this  country  to 
make  it  his  home  and  that  of  his  children 
should  do  nothing,  nor  should  the  state  do 
anything  for  him  that  will  hinder  in  the 
process  of  fluxion.  Parochial  schools, 
where  those  of  a  single  faith  and  national- 
ity are  kept  separate  from  the  people  they 
are  to  meet  in  the  businesses  of  life,  and  the 
fostering  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  the  public 
schools,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  amalgama- 
tion that  is  to  make,  some  time  in  the  cen- 
turies before  us,  the  typical  American. 

Under  the  head  of  Methods,  he  criti- 
cized us  very  much  after  the  manner  that 
we  criticize  ourselves.  He  thinks  we  do 
too  much  for  the  memory  at  the  expense 
of  the  judgment.  Instead  of  making 
history  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  advance 
and  decline  of  nations,  that  from  the  study 
of  the  lives  of  the  multitudes  gone  by  we 
may  learn  how  to  live,  we  are  prone  some- 
what to  make  it  the  study  of  names  and 
dates.  Chronology  should  be  but  a  part 
of  historical  study. 

He  thinks  that  we  are  a  little  partial,  as 
our  courses  of  study  are  fitted  for  making 
clerks,  book-keepers,  and  sales-women, 
while  we  seem  to  ignore  the  great  number 
who  should  be  given  the  alphabet  of  work- 
ing with  tools.  He  thinks  we  should  sup- 
plement with  work  in  the  shop,  as  prac- 
tice, what  we  are  doing  in  drawing,  which 
is  theory. 

Mr.  Editor,  had  this  sketch  been 
attempted  the  same  day  the  speech  was 
delivered,  I  think  I  could  have  done  your 
many  readers  better  service  in  reporting  it. 
But  your  request,  coming  as  it  did  two 
weeks  after  the  meeting,  found  impressions 
not  so  clear  as  they  were  on  the  day  when 
I  reveled  in  his  brilliant  periods. 

Respectfully  yours, 

— Henry  C.  Cox. 

Chicago,  Nov.  17,  1890. 


A  Letter  from  Pres.  Gray. 

Greeley,  Col.,  October  15,  1890. 
Friend  Brown: 

I  have  read  your  October  remarks  upon  "  Normal 
Schools."  I  fear  they  do  not  help  along.  The 
anatomy  and  beauty  of  the  goose  that  supplied 
daily  the  golden  egg  might  have  been  better,  for 
anything  I  know— but  the  blow  at  the  organic  life 
of  the  "  beast "  cut  off  the  supply.  As  a  hard,  his- 
toric fact  the  best  work  in  pedagogy  yet  done  is  the 
work  of  the  Normal  School;  be  it  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  it  is  the  best  we  can  show.  There  is 
not  a  college  in  America  that  can  point  to  any  con- 
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siderable  contribution  it  has  made  to  pedagogy. 
Indeed  they,  the  colleges,  have  been  reluctantly 
falling  into  line  in  the  rear  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
The  educational  press  has  been  equally  laggard — 
look  at  it  to  day — what  a  pitiful  hodge-podge  of  em- 
piricism. We  are  coming  only  now  to  see  that 
empiricism  and  Spencerianism  and  associationalism 
have  no  possible  elements  of  progress  in  them;  they 
tread  the  round  of  an  endless  circle.  One  of  the 
hopeful  signs  is  to  see  a  journal  like  your  own  step- 
ping over  into  a  possible  philosophy  of  education. 
I  do  not  wonder  you  grow  impatient,  but  we  shall 
stand  by  you  in  demanding  something  worth  while. 
In  the  meantime  Normal  schools  are  evolving  a 
better  conception  and  practice  in  their  proper  work. 
Another  fifty  years  will  show  results  of  great  value. 

The  Normal  School  must  find  a  true  solution  to 
the  science  of  knowledge  and  the  science  of  thought 
before  it  can  reach  its  true  sphere.  The  difficulty 
has  been  and  is  to-day,  not  the  lack  of  scholarship, 
but  a  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught 
the  student  to  make  a  teacher  of  him.  The  Normal 
school  faculties  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  mes- 
sage to  men,  but  they  have  gone  forth  with  a  mass 
of  meaningless  symbols — and  these  they  have  used 
as  the  old  necromances  to  conjure  with.  Oh,  for 
Some  giant  intellect  to  gather  the  infinite  details  of 
knowledge  under  the  true  forms  of  thought !  The 
human  mind  to-day  is  borne  down  by  the  mass  of 
its  raw  material. 

But  I  did  not  set  out  to  read  you  a  homily.  I 
want  The  Journal  regularly,  and  shall  do  what  I 
am  able  to  help  it  possess  this  great  West. 

Cordially  yours,      —  Thomas  y.  Gray. 

The  above  letter  from  President  Gray 
of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  was 
not  written  for  publication,  but  he  has  con- 
sented if  we  think  it  will  "help  along." 
It  has  a  genuine  ring  about  it  that  is  in- 
spiring. The  editor  of  this  magazine  is 
loyal  to  the  Normal  School.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  anyone  denies  that.  It 
is  an  essential  and  a  fundamental  idea 
in  a  State-school  system.  As  well  under- 
take to  make  brick  without  clay  as  to  real- 
ize a  high  standard  of  common  school 
instruction  without  Normal  Schools.  The 
colleges  and  college  graduates  whose  range 
of  vision  is  limited  to  these  institutions 
may  pooh!  pooh!  at  the  Normal  Schools, 
but  the  common  school  veteran  knows 
that  what  these  gentlemen  reveal  is 
their  own  limitations  rather  than  the 
worthlessness  of  Normal  Schools.  The 
most  brilliant  illustration  of  the  association 
of  a  large  general  intelligence  with  "  spe- 
cific ignorance  "  is  made  when  the  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university  denies  the  right 
of  normal  schools  to  exist,  by  denying  that 
there  is  either  a  science  or  a  history  of 
education. 

It  is  true,  too,  as  President  Gray  affirms, 
that  our  advancement  in  pedagogy  is 
largely  attributable  to  Normal  Schools,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

But  in  emphasizing  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  how  to  teach, 


they  have  not  given  an  equal  emphasis  to 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
teach.  They  are  to-day  trying  to  put  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  education  into  the  heads  of 
young  people  who  have  not  yet  attained  to 
a  clear  apprehension  of  what  science  or 
philosophy  is.  It  is  the  old  and  yet  ever 
new  attempt  to  found  a  house  upon  the 
sand. 

The  students  that  enter  Normal  Schools 
are  to-day  but  little  better  prepared  for 
such  study  than  they  were  years  ago,  when 
the  professional  stock-in-trade  of  Normal 
Schools  consisted  of  a  handful  of  school- 
room devices.  The  time  is  now  when  this 
little  bundle  of  school-room  devices  can 
be  given  out  in  institutes  and  teachers' 
classes  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and 
in  grade  meetings.  The  Normal  Schools 
must  do  this  advanced  pedagogical  work, 
but  they  can  only  do  it  with  students  who 
have  had  the  discipline  that  the  acquisition 
of  scholarship  gives.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  "a  whistle  cannot  be  made  out  of  a 
pig's  tail."  But  until  the  other  schools  pre- 
pare better  material  the  Normal  Schools 
will  have  to  do  what  they  can  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  and,  if  possible,  lengthen 
their  course  of  instruction. 


The  Illinois  Normal  University. 

This  institution  is  moving  steadily  on 
from  strength  to  strength. 

Pres.  Cook  has  taken  the  helm,  and  is 
conducting  the  school  with  the  wisdom  and 
skill  of  a  master.  Important  modifications 
are  being  made  and  being  considered  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  in  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  faculty,  to  insure  the  best  use  of  the 
talent  there  associated. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  these  in  detail, 
but  if  Pres.  Cook  shall  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  board  of  control,  which 
he  is  quite  sure  to  have,  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University  will  soon  lead  the  normal 
schools  of  this  country  in  the  efficiency 
of  its  work.  It  has  a  very  able  faculty,  and 
care  is  taken  to  make  every  addition  to  it 
the  most  valuable  acquisition  that  is  attain- 
able. The  pressing  need  now  is  a  new 
building  in  which  to  extend  the  schools  for 
observation  and  practice,  and  give  room 
for  a  school  for  physical  culture.  The 
school  has  outgrown  its  accommodations. 
The  state  must  come  to  its  aid  and  give  to 
it  the  money  necessary  to  make  it  what  the 
educational  needs  of  the  state  demand. 
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Writings  of  Dr.  Harris. 

We  have  recently  received  eight  pamph- 
lets published  privately  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
donated  by  him  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. They  are  all  documents  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  educational  theory. 
These  are:  "The  Function  of  the  Library 
and  the  School  in  Education,"  "  German 
Question  in  American  Schools,"  "Univer- 
sity and  School  Extension,"  "  The  Intel- 
lectual Value  of  Tool  Work,"  "  The  Edu- 
cational Value  of  Manual  Training,"  "  The 
Psychology  of  Manual  Training,"  "  Kin- 
dergarten Methods  Contrasted  with  the 
Methods  of  the  Primary  School,"  "Art 
Education  the  True  Industrial  Education," 
and  "The  Uses  and  Dangers  of  the  Study 
of  Natural  Science."  Dr.  Harris  has  not 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  write  books  that 
some  great  thinkers  have.  His  greatest 
works  are  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy and  the  St.  Louis  School  Reports. 
His  Annotations  on  Rosenkranz's  Philoso- 
phy of  Education  are  his  most  connected 
and  extensive  work  on  Pedagogy  as  a  sci- 
ence. The  first  book  that  he  has  yet  pub- 
lished is  now  issuing  from  the  press.  It 
is  an  exposition  of  Hegel's  Logic.  We 
should  not  forget  too,  his  little  book  on 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Divina 
Comedia,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  helped  by  the 
writings  of  this  inspiring  and  truly  philos- 
ophic thinking  must  bear  the  above  facts 
in  mind.  It  does  not  now  seem  probable 
that  he  will  become  the  writer  of  many 
books.  Either  his  twenty  years'  train- 
ing in  the  editorial  chair  and  the  lecture 
field  has  matured  this  fragmentary  method 
of  writing  into  a  habit,  or  the  natural  im- 
pulse to  write  books  is  wanting.  But  the 
work  he  has  done  and  is  doing  is  none  the 
less  important.  The  student  must  learn 
where  it  is  to  be  found  and  supply  himself 
with  it  as  best  he  can.  These  eight  pamph- 
lets are  of  more  real  value  to  one's  think- 
ing on  educational  themes,  than  are  any 
eight  volumes  we  have  ever  read.  Every 
student  should  have  them.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  Dr.  Harris  will  be  permitted  to 
use  the  great  opportunities  afforded  by  his 
present  position  to  continue  the  publica- 
tion of  his  educational  documents  from 
time  to  time  until  he  shall  have  covered 
the  entire  field  of  education  in  America. 
He  never  writes  anything  that  does  not  set 
the  thoughlful  reader  to  examining  his  own 
foundations  to  determine  whether  they 
have  not  been  shaken  by  it. 


State  Teachers'  Association. 

Programme  of  the  thirty  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  and  Sec- 
tions, to  be  held  at  Capitol  building,  Springfield, 
on  December  29,  30,  and  31,  1890. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Officers  of  L  S.  T.  A. — President,  P.  R.Walker, 
Rockford;  1st  Vice-President,  George  F.  Miner, 
Edwardsville;  2d  Vice-President,  Chas.  Bartholf, 
Chicago;  3d  Vice-President,  Jos.  B.  Harker,  Jack- 
sonville; Secretary,  Joel  M.  Bowlby,  Metropolis; 
Treasurer,  C.  O.  Scudder,  South  Evanston;  R.  R. 
Secretary,  Homer  Bevans,  Englewood.  Executive 
Committee — William  Jenkins,  Mendota;  Miss  Laura 
Hazle,  Carrollton;  T.  C.  Clendenen,  Cairo. 

programme. 
Monday,  December  29. 
8:00  p.  m.  President's  Address,  P.  R  Walker. 

Report  of  committee  on  employment  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments.— "Wabash  Order." 

John  T.  Ray,  Springfield;  J.  R.  Harker, 
Jacksonville;  F.  H.  Hall,  Jacksonville. 
Discussion. 

Appointment  of.  Committees. 

Tuesday,  December  30. 
9:30  a.  m.  "The  Relation  of  the  School  to  the 
Home."    (a)  The  Parent  to  the  School,  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago;  (b)  The  School 
to  the  Child,  Miss  Cora  E.  Lewis,  Chicago; 
(c)  The  Teacher  to  the  Home,  S.  M.  Inglis, 
Carbondale. 
Discussion — S.  B.  Hood,  Sparta;  B.  B.  Lakin, 

Streator. 
General  discussion. 
7:30  p.  m.  "Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools," 
Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding,  Peoria;  George  P. 
Brown,  Bloomington. 

Wednesday,  December  31. 
9:00a.  m.  "The  Place  and  Purpose  of  Literature 
in  Education."    (a)  The  Reading  Lesson,  W. 

B.  Powell,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Washington, 

D.  C;  (l>)  The  Study  of  Literature  in  the 

High  School,  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  Evanston. 

(c)  Literature  in   the   Elementary  Schools, 

Miss  Ruth  Morris,  Normal. 
General  discussion,  opened  by  Miss  Elizabeth 

L.  Howes,  Decatur;  L.  A.  Thomas,  LaSalle; 

Miss  Martha  Buck,  Carbondale;  Clyde  Slone, 

Carrollton. 

7:30  p.  m.  "  A  Course  of  Science  Study  for  the  first 
four  Years.    Its  Aim,  Material,  and  Method," 

Fernando  Sanford,  Lake  Forrest. 
Discussion— W.  H.  Hatch,  Moline:  O.T.  Bright, 

Englewood;  David  Felmley,  Normal;  E.  B. 

Waggoner,  Lebanon. 
Consideration  of  Reports  of  Committees  and 

the  election  of  officers  of  the  Association. 
Reports  of  the  secretaries  of  Sections  of  officers 

elected. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 
Art  Gallery. 

Officers. —President, Henry  L.  Boltwood.Evans- 
ton;  Secretary,  Anna  Newman,  Pekin. 
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PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday,  December  30. 
2:00  p.  m.  "How  to  Hold  the  Boys  in  the  High 
School,"   W.  W.  Helme,   Springfield  High 
School. 

Discussion,  led  by  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Decatur 
High  School. 

Wednesday,  December  31. 
2:00  p.  m.  "The  Scope  and  Methods  of  Science  in 
the  High  School,"  E.  E.  Hand,  Cairo  High 
School. 

Discussion,  led  by  E.  R.  Boyer,  Lake  High 

School. 
Election  of  Officers. 


principals'  section. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Officers. — President,  J.  W.  Hays,  Urbana;  Vice- 
President,  Homer  Bevans,  Englewood;  Secretary, 
C.  H.  Kamman,  Peoria.  Executive  Committee — 
Alfred  Harvey,  Paris;  W.  C.  Payne,  Chicago;  E.  C. 
Rosseter,  Kewanee. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  December  30. 
2:00  p.  m.  President's  Address,  J.W.  Hays, Urbana. 
2:30  p.  m.  "Does  the  Study  of  Professional  Litera- 
ture Improve  the  Grade  Teacher?  "  A.  C.  But- 
ler, Beardstown. 
General  discussion. 
3:15  p.  m.  "  Evolution  of  a  Course  of  Stndy."  B. 
F.  Armitage,  Mattoon;  W.  W.  Speer,  Chicago; 

J.  McClenahan,  Macomb. 
General  discussion. 
4:00  p.  m.  "Classification."    W.  L.  Steele,  Gales- 
burg;  P.  K.  McMinn,  Springfield. 
General  discussion. 
4:45  p.  m.  Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 

Wednesday,  December  31. 
2  00  p.  m.  "Some  Weaknesses  in  our  System  of 
Supervision,"  W.  J.  Hanson,  Belleville. 
General  discussion. 
2:40  p.  m.  "  Motives,"  Henning  W.  Prentiss,  St. 
Louis. 

3:20  p.  m.  "Natural  Sciences  in  the  Grades— How 
to  Make  Room  for  Them,"  J.  P.  Yoder,  Mar- 
seilles;  Use  of  Text-books,  H.  P.  Little, 
Momence. 

Discussion,  led  by  W.  D.  Hatch,  Chicago,  and 
others. 

4:00  p.  m.  "Character  Building  through  Fables  and 
Folk  Stories,"  R.  D.  Jones,  Normal. 
General  discussion. 

4:40  p.  m.  Reports  of  Committees  and  election  of 
Officers. 


SCIENCE  TEACHERS'  SECTION. 
House  Judiciary  Room. 

Officers. — President,  S.  A.  Forbes,  Champaign; 
Secretary,  Fernando  Sanford,  Lake  Forrest;  Treas- 
urer, P.  B.  Colton,  Normal. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  December  30. 
zxo  p.  m.  President's  Address,  "The  Teaching  of 
Zoology;  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Matter," 

S.  A.  Forbes. 
Discussion  of  President's  Address. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Science 
Study  for  Common  Schools,  E.  A.  Gastman, 
Chairman. 
Election  of  Officers. 
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Wednesday,  December  31. 
2:00  p.  m.  Paper:  "The  Relation  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  to  the  other  Studies  of  the  Common 

School,"  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Englewood. 
Discussion  of  Paper. 
Discussion  of  Committee's  Report. 


PRIMARY  SECTION. 
Library. 

Officers. — President,  Anna  I.  Davis,Englewood; 
Vice-President,  Elizabeth  C.  Anderson,  Decatur. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  December  30. 
2:00  p.  m.  "The  Value  of  Imaginative  Literature 
in  First  and  Second  Grades,"  F.  M.  McMurry, 

Ph.  D.,  Englewood. 
Discussion — E.  C.  Rosseter,  Kewanee;  R.  R. 

Reeder,  Normal. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Wednesday,  December  31. 
2:00  p.  m.  "Written  Language  Work  in  Second 
and  Third  Grades,"  Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo, 
Normal. 

Discussion — Miss  F.  Lilian  Taylor,  Galesburg; 

Miss  Cora  E.  Lewis,  Chicago;  Miss  Emma 

F.  Stratford,  Moline. 
Election  of  Officers. 


,       COLLEGE  SECTION. 
Supreme  Court  Room. 

Officers. — President,  E.  L.  Hurd,  Pres.  Black- 
burn University;  Vice-President,  W.  H.  Wilder, 
Pres.  111.  Wesleyan  University;  Secretary,  J.  R. 
Harker,  Prin.  Whipple  Academy.  Executive  Com- 
mittee— Nathaniel  Butler,  Jr.,  University  of  Illinois; 
LeRoy  F.  Griffin,  Lake  Forrest  University;  J.  R. 
Harker,  Whipple  Academy. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  December  30. 
2:00  p.  m.  Prayer. 

President's  Address,  Rev.  E,  L.  Hurd,  D.  D. 
2:30  p.m.  "The  Study  of  English  in  Preparatory 
Schools  and  Colleges."  Prof.  J.  J.  Halsey,  Lake 

Forrest  University;  Prof.  Chas.  W.  Pearson, 

Northwestern  University. 
General  discussion. 
4:00  p.m.  Reports  of  Committee  —  (a)  Executive 
Committee;  {6)  Committee  on  Uniform  Courses 

in  Colleges. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Wednesday,  December  31. 

2:00  p.  m.  Prayer. 

"Inter-Collegiate   Relations."     Pres.    E.  A. 
Tanner,  Illinois  College;  Pres.  Ch.  A.  Blanch- 
ard,  Wheaton  College. 
General  discussion. 
4:00  p.  m.  Reports  of  Committee  and  Election  of 
Officers. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 
Senate  Chamber. 

Officers. — President,  Richard  Edwards,  Spring- 
field; Secretary,  Perry  O.  Stiver,  Orangeville.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee — William  R.  Sandham,  Wyom- 
ing; George  I.  Talbot,  DeKalb;  Johnson  H.  Lane, 
McLeansboro. 
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PKOSRAMMS. 
Tuesday,  December  30. 
2:00  p.  in.  "The  County  SuperinteiHlent.''    (a)  His 
Qualifications,  Henry  Kaab,  Belleville.  Dis- 
cussion, led  by  James  II.  Southwell,  Rock 
Island,    (b)  What  he  has  Done,  Thomas  L. 
Evans,  Decatur.    Discussion,  led  by  Charles 
J.  Kinnie,  Rockford.    (<-)  His  Mission,  Geo. 
B.  Harrington,  Princeton.     Discussion,  led 
by  Mrs.  I'hebe  A.  Taylor,  Cairo,    (d)  His 
Relations  to  the  State  Department,  John  D. 
Benedict,  Springfield.     Discussion,  led  by 
David  B.  Pittsford,  1'ekin. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Wednesday,  December  31. 
8:00a.m.  "Normal  Schools."      (a)  What  They 
Aim  to  Do,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal.  Discus- 
sion, led  by  Robert  W.  Orr,  Taylorville.  (b) 
What  They  Should  Do,  Geo.  B.  Shawhan, 
Urbana.    Discussion,  led  by  John  F.  Arnold, 
Newton.     (c)  How  County  Superintendents 
May  Aid,  Robert  Allyn,  Carbondale.  Dis- 
cussion, led  by  John  S.  Cannon,  Monmouth. 
(d)  How  They  may  be  Made  a  Greater  Bene- 
fit, Francis  W.  Parker,  Englewood.  Discus- 
sion, led  by  William  H.  Nevens,  Joliet. 
Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 
2:00  p.  m.  "The  University  of  Illinois:  Its  Aim,  Its 
Work,   and    Its   Relation    to    the  Common 
Schools,"  S.  H.  Peabody,  Regent,  Cham- 
paign. 

Discussion,  led  by  Maurice  P.  Rice,  Lewiston. 
Address,  by  the  President. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Railroads. — The  railroads  have  made  a  rate  of 
one  and  one- third  fare,  on  the  Certificate  Plan,  as 
heretofore.  One  full  fare  will  be  charged  for  ticket 
going,  and  a  receipt  for  this  must  be  taken  from  the 
local  agent  of  whom  the  ticket  is  purchased.  After 
this  receipt  has  been  properly  indorsed  by  the  R. 
R.  Secretary,  at  Springfield,  it  will,  on  presentation 
at  the  proper  ticket  office,  enable  the  holder  to  pur- 
chase a  return  ticket  at  one-third  of  the  full  fare. 

Note:  The  Central  Traffic  Association  may  grant 
Teachers  a  special  holiday  rate  of  one  fare  for 
round  trip:  For  information  on  this  point,  consult 
the  local  ticket  agent. 

Hotels. — Leland,  $2.00  per  day  for  all  rooms 
except  those  on  Parlor  floor  and  front  rooms  on  sec- 
ond floor. 

St.  Nicholas  and  Hotel  Palace,  $1.50  per  day, 
when  two  persons  occupy  the  same  room;  other- 
wise, $2. 00  per  day. 

Revere,  $1.50  per  day. 

Music. — The  Imperial  Quartette,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  secured  for  the  meeting. 

Headquarters. — The  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Association  and  Sections  will  have  Headquarters 
at  the  Leland,  Room  21,  Parlor  floor. 

The  Parlor  and  Rooms  19  and  20  on  the  Parlor 
floor  of  the  Leland  will  be  open  to  the  ladies. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

By  request  of  our  subscription  agents,  we  desire 
to  state  that  all  time  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid 
direct  to  this  office,  and  we  trust  those  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  due  will  promptly  remit  to  us,  and  not 
to  the  agent,  thus  putting  him  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  forwarding  the  amount. 


Editorial  Mention. 

State  Supt.  Palmer,  of  Alabama,  retires  from  his 
office  to  take  charge  of  a  Ladies'  College,  at  Birming- 
ham. 

Mr.  Daniel  S.  Appleton,  of  the  firm  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York,  died  November  13,  from  a 
stroke  of  appoplexy. 

Prof.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett  is  president  of  Blount  Col- 
lege, at  Blountsville,  Ala.  He  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  educational  paper  published  at  Huntsville. 

The  Western  Normal  College,  of  Bushnell,  111., 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
new  dormitories  have  to  be  filled  before  completed. 

Gen.  Morgan  is  trying  to  civilize  the  Indians  by 
encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the 
public  schools.  He  offers  to  the  district  ten  dollars 
per  term  for  each  Indian  child  thus  attending. 

In  DeKalb  county,  111.,  Geo.  S.  Talbot,  who  ran 
as  independent  Republican  candidate, received  2,412 
votes  at  the  last  election.  The  regular  nominee, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Gross,  received  2,706.  This  vote  is 
highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Talbot. 

The  New  York  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  invited  a  conference  of  all  the  protestant  de- 
nominations in  the  State  of  New  York  to  consider 
the  question  of  moral  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.  This  conference  was  called  for  November 
17,  at  the  University  of  New  York,  in  New  York 
City. 

Supt.  Funkhouser,  of  Coles  county,  111.,  was 
among  the  Republican  County  Superintendents  that 
got  caught  in  the  political  cyclone  that  laid  the 
Republican  candidates  low  this  fall.  Mr.  Funk- 
houser has  done  a  great  work  for  Coles  county. 
Confidence  is  expressed  that  his  successor  will  main- 
tain the  standard. 

Supt.  A.  B.  Poland  has  been  re-elected,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  Board  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  of  his  administration,  and  express  a 
regret  that  the  law  of  the  state  does  not  permit 
them  to  pay  him  more  than  $3,500  salary.  They 
think  that  he  is  worth  more  than  that.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  is  over  400.  Supt.  Poland 
stands  high  among  educators  also. 

A  private  letter  from  County  Supt.  C.  M.  Merica, 
of  DeKalb  county,  Ind.,  to  the  editor,  speaks  in 
the  highest  praise  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Chas.  De- 
Garmo  at  his  county  institute  in  the  summer,  and 
conveys  his  thanks  to  us  for  our  mention  of  Mr. 
DeGarmo's  name  to  him.  He  says  that  Dr.  De- 
Garmo  and  Da  Bassett,  of  DePaw  University,  did 
all  the  work,  and  that  it  was  the  most  practical 
and  useful  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  He 
thinks  Dr.  DeGarmo  an  ideal  institute  instructor. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  insisting  that  some  of  the 
book  notices  that  appear  in  this  magazine  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  one  of  the  other  Departments  be- 
cause so  many  people  never  read  the  book  notices, 
and  they  thereby  miss  some  of  the  best  things 
in  The  Journal.  We,  ourself,  believe  that  the 
best  things  in  the  magazine  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  book  notices.  But  this  is  the  Department  fur 
them  and  we  shall  keep  them  there,  hoping  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  books  will  learn  to  look 
these  notices  through  to  see  whether  they  contain 
anything  of  interest  to  them. 
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The  Western  Normal  College,  of  Iowa,  is  achiev- 
ing a  great  success  under  President  Croan. 

The  School-masters'  Round  Table,  of  Iowa,  held 
a  profitable  meeting  at  Clinton,  October  31  and 
November  1.  Practical  school  questions  were  dis- 
cussed. 

We  hear  from  all  points  that  DeGarmo's  "  Primary 
Language  Work  "  grows  more  popular  with  teach- 
ers and  pupils  as  they  become  better  acquainted 
with  it. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Johnston,  who  has  contributed  some 
good  things  to  the  Public-School  Journal,  takes 
charge  of  the  "Teachers'  Department"  in  the 
Charleston  Courier,  Coles  county,  111. 

Our  reporter  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  school 
administration  of  Supt.  G.  H.  Reed,  of  the  schools 
of  Wankesha,  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent for  nine  years,  and  has  gathered  a  very  effi- 
cient corps  of  teachers. 

We  note  that,  in  general,  the  contemporary  jour- 
nals that  borrow  articles  from  other  papers  return 
the  favor  by  giving  credit  to  the  publication  from 
which  they  are  taken.  Some  forget  to  do  this; 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  just  complaint  by  one 
of  our  New  York  contemporaries.  Many  school 
journals  seem  to  be  edited  with  the  scissors  more 
than  with  the  pen,  which  is  all  right  enough,  but  it 
is  not  fair  to  use  matter  thus  obtained  and  pass  it 
ofi  for  original;  nor  is  it  quite  honest. 

Oscaloosa  Schools,  Iowa,  have  grown  from  eight 
teachers  employed  in  1886  to  thirty-five  in  1890. 
The  report  of  1890  is  an  interesting  document 
We  note  one  thing  that  looks  bad  for  Osca- 
loosa educationally,  which  is  that  the  cost  of 
tuition  per  pupil  is  lower  than  that  of  nearly  every 
other  town  in  the  state.  That  is  not  a  distinction  to 
be  proud  of.  But  we  also  note  that  Oscaloosa  and 
Ottumwa  report  the  highest  per  cent  of  children  of 
school  age  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
best  per  cent  of  regular  attendance.  This  shows 
well  for  the  superintendents  and  teachers. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  are  62,480,540 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  without  counting 
the  Indians  or  the  people  in  Alaska.  This  is  an 
increase  of  12,324,757  in  ten  years.  Illinois  has 
advanced  from  the  fourth  state  to  the  third  in  popu- 
lation ;  Minnesota,  from  the  swenty  sixth  to  the 
twentieth;  Wisconsin,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
fourteenth;  Texas,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventh; 
Nebraska,  from  thirtieth  to  twenty-sixth;  Colorado, 
from  thirty-fifth  to  thirty-first;  Washington,  from 
forty-second  to  thirty  fourth.  New  York  is  first  and 
Pennsylvania  second.  Ohio  drops  one  point;  Ken- 
tacky  three;  Maryland,  Vermont,  and  Delaware 
four  each. 

There  is  one  of  our  esteemed  New  England  ex- 
changes that  we  never  read  (and  we  always  read  it) 
without  wondering  what  it  can  say  next  issue. 
Every  superintendent,  teacher,  school,  or  lecture  is 
the  "besf  in  the  country,"  or  "that  they  have  ever 
seen,"  or  "  the  most  advanced  man  in  the  country," 
etc.  This  seems  for  the  time  to  shut  off  all  further 
mention.  The  "best"  has  been  discovered  and 
reported.  But  we  are  always  relieved  when  the 
next  number  comes  by  finding  that  this  best  has 
been  bettered  in  the  new  discoveries  made  during 
the  week.  This  indicates  the  progress  in  our 
schools,  and  enables  us  to  mark  each  step  taken, 
and  know  just  how  far  we  have  advancd. 


Boston  has  introduced  the  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  in  her  public  schools. 

P.  O.  Stiver  was  re-elected  county  superintendent 
of  Stevenson  county,  by  1,300  majority. 

Boston  is  considering  the  question  of  giving  to 
each  teacher  in  her  employ  the  ninth  year  as  a  va- 
cation year,  one-half  pay. 

Supt.  Geo.  W.  Winans  leads  Mrs.  F.  McCormick 
in  the  race  for  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  by 
a  safe  majority.  When  Kansas  does  not  go  Repub- 
lican we  may  look  out  for  the  heavens  to  fall. 

We  desire  to  credit  F.  W.  McQuilkin,  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  High  School,  B.  Grade,  with  a  correct 
solution  of  problem  number  sixteen  in  our  Notes 
and  Queries,  in  November.  It  is  the  problem  solved 
by  Mr.  ComstocK  and  Mr.  Gregg  in  this  number. 

Supt.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Cook  county,  seems  to 
have  a  great  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  elected  by  20,000  majority, 
leading  his  ticket  by  many  thousands.  The  Ger- 
man Lutherans  all  voted  for  him  in  opposition,  we 
imagine,  to  his  competitor,  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  They  certainly  did  not  vote  for  him  be- 
cause he  was  lukewarm  on  the  compulsory  law. 
No  man  in  Cook  county  has  been  more  active  than 
he  in  the  enforcement  of  that  law.  But  the  people 
in  Cook  county  believe  in  Supt.  Lane  through  and 
through,  and  well  they  may.  He  has  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  and  the  devotion  of  a  saint  in  his 
direction  of  the  school  affairs  of  that  county. 

The  report  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1890,  has  been  received; 
509  teachers  were  employed,  and  20,592  pupils  were 
enrolled,  in  forty-six  different  schools.  Supt.  Brad- 
ley has  an  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  discusses  quite  at  length  the  idea  and 
the  motive  of  manual  training  pursued  there.  He 
is  not  an  enthusiast  on  manual  training,  but  he  be- 
lieves in  it  for  children.  In  the  absence  of  home 
work  and  the  training  boys  and  girls  formerly  re- 
ceive on  the  farms,  the  various  forms  of  manual 
training  used  in  their  schools  are  believed  to  be 
necessary.  The  report  is  peculiar  in  that  it  con- 
tains no  list  of  names  of  the  teachers  employed. 
That  will  be  found  in  the  manual  of  the  schools,  no 
doubt. 

Supt.  Jas.  McAllister,  of  Philadelphia,  resigns  his 
position  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  New  Drexel  In- 
stitute, at  asalary  of  $10,000  per  year.  Mr.  McAllister 
is  one  of  the  ablest  men  connected  with  the  public 
Schools  of  America,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt. 
There  is  no  private  institution  on  earth  that  affords  a 
tithe  of  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  to  one's  fel- 
low-men as  does  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  But  these  institutions  are 
often  much  wealthier  than  the  great  public,  and 
can  offer  salaries  which  the  public  is  not  willing  to 
pay.  Besides,  the  founders  of  such  institutions  are 
much  more  discriminating  than  the  great  public, 
and  know  better  the  value  of  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it.  Until  men  shall  arise  who  are  so  de- 
voted to  the  public  schools  and  their  improvement 
that  they  will  not  leave  them  for  another  position, 
however  remunerative,  it  will  be  the  sad  mission  of 
journals  to  write  the  obituary  of  public  school  men 
who  have  given  evidence  of  extraordinary  ability. 
Oh  for  a  shower  of  earnest,  devoted,  and  capable 
men  and  women  who  wdl  enter  the  public  school 
because  it  is  the  greatest  opportunity  to  serve  man- 
kind that  the  world  offers,  and  who  will  live  and 
die  loyal  to  that  conviction! 
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We  note  that  Dr.  Edwards  ran  ahead  of  his 
ticket  in  forty-five  of  the  102  counties  of  the  state, 
at  the  recent  election.  Wilson  is  treasurer  by  over 
10,000,  and  Kaab  superintendent  by  over  34,000. 
Dr.  Edwards  ran  behind  his  ticket  in  the  state 
10,000.  His  chief  losses  were  in  Cook,  Kane, 
Peoria,  Champaign,  Kankakee,  LaSalle,  Madison, 
Monroe,  St.  Clair,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Will, 
Winnebago,  and  Woodford. 

It  is  reported  that  Pres.  Garrett  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  an  International  Educa- 
tional Congress  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Fair.  We  presume  that  this  is  only  a  re- 
port, as  the  names  of  the  committee  have  not  been 
announced.  There  is  no  reason  that  the  President 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  should  as- 
sume duties  that  do  not  belong  to  his  office,  but  are 
plainly  the  prerogative  of  our  National  Commission- 
er of  Education.  Pres.  Garrett  is  too  wise  a  man  to 
assume  to  direct  in  so  important  a  matter  as  this. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  and 
Library  of  District  No.  I,  of  Denver,  Col.,  is  before 
us.  It  presents  an  appearance  in  keeping  with  the 
enterprise  of  that  wonderful  city;  8,537  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  this  district  of  the  city  last  year.  Mr. 
Gove  gives  a  summary  of  the  rank  of  the  schools, 
and  the  different  supervisors  of  specialties  add  their 
reports.  The  superintendent  has  something  to  say 
about  Manual  Training.  What  superintendent  of  a 
city  system  does  not?  Mr.  Gove  keeps  his  head 
in  the  midst  of  this  manual  training  blizzard  better 
than  most  men. 

State  Superintendent  Draper,  of  New  York, 
seems  to  be  a  man  with  a  level  head  and  having 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has  compelled 
a  School  Board  in  New  York  to  pay  the  year's 
salary  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Long 
Island  City,  whom  the  Board  dismissed  last  Febru- 
ary, claiming  that  they  had  a  right  to  under  their 
rule  that  they  employed  teachers  "  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Board."  He  decided  that  "during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  "  meant  during  the  year 
when  the  salary  was  fixed  at  so  much  per  year.  He 
decided,  also,  that  even  if  the  Superintendent 
earned  a  salary  at  some  other  vocation,  the  Board 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  full  salary  if  said  super- 
intendent was  ready  at  any  time  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tract with  the  Board.  It  seems  that  in  New  York 
the  State  Superintendent  holds  that  teachers  have 
some  rights  that  School  Boards  are  bound  to  respect. 

In  an  educational  paper  a  writer  says: 

"  Give  much  practice  in  rudimental  computation 
— addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
The  same  with  fractions  of  small  denominations — 
one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-sixth, 
one-eighth,  etc,"  and  then  adds  as  to  grammar, 
"  By  all  means  give  more  attention  to  this  important 
branch  of  an  English  education.  This  branch  of 
study  touches  every  word  spoken,  every  line  writ- 
ten, and  we  may  say,  every  thought  in  the  human 
mind,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  language  and 
its  expression  does  influence  our  thought  and  our 
habits  of  thought." 

In  1900  teachers  will  be  forbiden  to  give  atten- 
tion to  formal  grammar;  then  the  rule  will  be, 
"Give  hourly,  and  daily  attention  to  expression; 
encourage  neat  and  elegant  expression  in  speech 
and  in  writing."  — Exchange. 

The  above  comment  on  the  preceding  quotation 
is  a  good  example  of  the  drivel  that  is  passing  for 
wisdom  with  many  persons  who  are  controlling  the 
education  of  children.  When  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  what  wonder  that  all  fall  into  the  ditch. 


From  Other  Parts  of  the  World. 

Germany. — The  Bavarian  "  Lehrerzeit- 
ung  "  (Teacher's  Gazette)  has  now  11,000 
subscribers.  It  is  sent  gratis  to  every 
member  of  the  Bavarian  Teachers'  Union, 
the  fees  of  which  have  been  increased  to 
$2  per  annum.  The  editor  chooses  his 
own  sub-editors,  and  the  Union  pays  its 
editors  #400  a  year  each. 

Germany. — Elementary  school  teachers 
with  a  university  education  are  not  rare  in 
Berlin;  they  number  48.  The  normal 
schools  do  not  prepare  enough  teachers, 
hence  the  authorities  take  university  men. 
Of  course  the  latter  accept  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  lower  schools  with  the  hope 
that  an  opening  may  be  found  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
comical  to  see  doctors  of  philosophy  teach 
the  abecedarians,  but  "need  knows  no  law." 

Sweden. — Some  Swedish  papers  are  loud 
in  denouncing  the  time  devoted  to  the 
children's  school  education  as  too  long.  It 
should  not  be  forty-six  weeks  a  year.  The 
authorities  of  Frodinge  (Province  Kalmar) 
"to  do  justice  to  public  opinion,"  de- 
creased the  entire  annual  school  time  to 
forty  days. 

France. — In  a  girl's  school  at  Meudon, 
near  Paris,  a  teacher  arranged  for  a  prize- 
competition.  A  composition  was  to  be 
written  on  "  How  is  roast  beef  prepared  ?" 
and  "How  is  mutton  stew  made?"  A 
French  journal  hails  with  delight  this  soli- 
tary attempt  at  leading  girls'  education 
into  more  practical  channels,  and  earnestly 
advocates  giving  instruction  in  domestic 
science  and  manual  training  greater  im- 
portance. Many  French  journals  denounce 
the  tendency  of  girls  to  study  for  a 
teacher's  diploma,  because  already  more 
than  50,000  young  ladies  are  in  possession 
of  "brevets,"  or  diplomas,  but  cannot  find 
places  to  teach.  Knowledge  necessary  for 
a  teacher  is  not  also  necessary  for  a  house- 
wife. It  wouid  be  preferable  to  teach  girls 
what  they  are  expected  to  know  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  namely,  how  to 
cook  and  to  keep  house. 

Norway. — Attempts  at  promoting  do- 
mestic skill  of  girls  and  women  are  made 
everywhere  in  Norway  lately.  The  people 
at  Hardang,  many  years  ago,  adopted  an 
ordinance  which  has  proven  very  benefi- 
cial; to  wit:  No  girl  who  cannot  spin, 
knit,  and  bake  is  allowed  to  engage  herself 
to  be  married.  The  consequence  was  that 
every  girl  of  sixteen  years  in  that  town  can 
spin  flax,  knit  stockings,  and  bake  bread. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 


The  beautiful  story  in  this  program  is 
contributed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison 
who  is  director  of  the  Chicago  Kindergar- 
ten Training  School.  The  remainder  of 
the  program  is  selected  from  the  "Special 
Day  Exercises,"  an  admirable  little  book, 
published  by  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

To  those  teachers  who  wish  to  combine  some  little 
rhetorical  work  with  instruction  regarding  Christmas, 
the  following  exercises  may  afford  some  help.  Dec- 
orate the  school-room  with  evergreens  besprinkled 
with  bright  red  berries  and  tults  of  cotton,  put  ap- 
propriate mottoes  upon  the  walls,  and  send  out  in- 
vitations to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  asking  their 
presence  at  school  on  the  afternoon  preceeding  the 
Holiday  vacation. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Song:  "Ring,  Ring  the  Bells!" — page 
46,  "Royal  Diadem." 

2.  Recitation. — By  a  boy  and  girl. 

Boy. — We  greet  you,  ladies,  one  and  all. 

Girl. — And  gents  thrice  welcome  to  our 
hall. 

B. — Accept  the  good  will  of  the  boys. 
G. — The  girls  will  crown  your  life  with 
joys. 

B.—Oi  all  the  saints,  I  like  "St.  Nick." 
G. — How  much,  we'll  tell  you,  pretty 
quick. 
B.  and  G. 

We  hope  your  Christmas  will  be  merry 
And  each  fare  well  by  Santa  Claus. 

All  care  and  trouble  try  to  bury, 
Let  Joy  and  Pleasure  be  your  cause. 

Your  presence  gives  us  happy  hearts, 

The  world  is  bright  before  us. 
May  life  be  full  of  cakes  and  tarts, 

And  all  good  things  come  o'er  us. 

3.  Christmas  story  (read  by  the  teacher.) 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRIST  CHILD. 

A  STORY  FOR   CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
Adapted  from  the  German. 

I  want  to  tell  you  to-night  a  story  which 
has  been  told  to  little  children  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  in  Germany. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  longtime  ago, 
on  the  night  before  Christmas,  a  little  child 
-4 


was  wandering  all  alone  through  the  streets 
of  a  great  city.  There  were  many  people 
on  the  street,  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters 
and  brothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  even 
gray-haired  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
all  of  whom  were  hurrying  home  with  bun- 
dles of  presents  for  each  other  and  their 
little  ones.  Fine  carriages  rolled  by,  ex- 
press wagons  rattled  past,  even  old  carts 
were  pressed  into  service,  and  all  things 
seemed  in  a  hurry  and  glad  with  expecta- 
tion of  the  coming  Christmas  morning. 

From  some  of  the  windows  bright  lights 
were  already  beginning  to  stream  until  it 
was  almost  as  bright  as  day.  But  the  little 
child  seemed  to  have  no  home  and  wan- 
dered about  listlessly  from  street  to  street. 
No  one  seemed  to  notice  him,  except  per- 
haps Jack  Frost,  who  bit  his  bare  toes  and 
made  the  ends  of  his  fingers  tingle.  The 
north  wind,  too,  seemed  to  notice  the  child, 
ibr  it  blew  against  him  and  pierced  hi& 
ragged  garments  through  and  through, caus- 
ing him  to  shiver  with  cold.  Home  after 
home  he  passed,  looking  with  longing  eyes 
through  the  windows,  in  upon  the  glad, 
happy  children,  most  of  whom  were  help- 
ing to  trim  the  Christmas  trees  for  the  com- 
ing morrow. 

"Surely,"  said  the  child  to  himself, 
"Where  there  is  so  much  gladness  and 
happiness,  some  of  it  may  be  for  me." 
So  with  timid  steps  he  approached  a  large 
and  handsome  house.  Through  the  win- 
dows he  could  see  a  tall  and  stately  Christ- 
mas tree  already  lighted.  Many  presents 
hung  upon  it.  Its  green  bows  were  trimmed 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Slowly  he 
climbed  up  the  broad  steps  and  gently 
rapped  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a 
tall  and  stately  footman,  who  had  on  white 
gloves  and  shiny  shoes  and  a  large  white 
cravat.  He  looked  at  the  little  child  for  a 
moment,  then  sadly  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "Go  down  off  the  steps.  There  is  no 
room  for  such  as  you  here."  He  looked 
sorry  as  he  spoke;  possibly  he  remembered 
his  own  little  ones  at  home,  and  was  glad 
that  they  were  not  out  in  this  cold  and  bit- 
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ter  night.  Through  the  open  door  a  bright 
light  shone,  and  the  warm  air,  filled  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  Christmas  pine,  rushed 
out  through  the  door  and  seemed  to  greet 
the  little  wanderer  with  a  kiss.  As  the 
child  turned  back  into  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness, he  wondered  why  the  footman  had 
spoken  so,  for  surely,  thought  he,  those  lit- 
tle children  would  love  to  have  another 
companion  join  them  in  their  joyous  Christ- 
mas festival.  But  the  little  children  inside 
did  not  even  know  that  he  had  knocked  at 
the  door. 

The  street  seemed  colder  and  darker 
to  the  child  than  before,  and  he  went 
sadly  forward,  saying  to  himself,  "  Is  there 
no  one  in  all  this  great  city  who  will 
share  this  Christmas  with  me?"  Farther 
and  farther  down  the  street  he  went,  to 
where  the  homes  were  not  so  large  and 
beautiful.  There  seemed  to  be  little  chil- 
dren inside  of  nearly  all  the  houses.  They 
were  dancing  and  frolicing  about.  There 
were  Christmas  trees  in  nearly  every  win- 
dow, with  beautiful  dolls  and  trumpets  and 
picture  books,  and  balls,  and  tops,  and 
other  nice  toys  hung  upon  them.  In  one 
window  the  child  noticed  a  little  lamb 
made  of  soft  white  wool.  Around  its  neck 
was  tied  a  red  ribbon.  It  had  evidently 
been  hung  on  the  tree  for  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  little  wanderer  stopped  before 
this  window  and  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  beautiful  things  inside,  but  most  of 
all  was  he  drawn  towards  this  white  lamb. 
At  last,  creeping  up  to  the  window  pane, 
he  gently  tapped  upon  it.  A  little  girl  came 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  dark 
street  where  the  snow  had  now  begun  to 
fall.  She  saw  the  child,  but  she  only  frowned 
and  shook  her  head  and  said,  "Go  away 
and  come  some  other  time.  We  are  too 
busy  to  take  care  of  you  now."  Back  into 
the  dark,  cold  street  he  turned  again.  The 
wind  was  whirling  past  him  and  seemed  to 
say,  "Hurry  on,  hurry  on,  we  have  no  time 
to  stop.  'Tis  Christmas  eve  and  everybody 
is  in  a  hurry  to-night." 

Again  and  again  the  little  child  rapped 
softly  at  door,  or  window  pane.  At  each 
place  he  was  refused  admission.  One 
mother  feared  he  might  have  some  ugly 
disease  which  her  darlings  would  catch; 
another  father  said  he  had  only  enough  for 
his  own  children,  and  none  to  spare  for 
beggar  brats.  Still  another  told  him  to  go 
home  where  he  belonged,  and  not  to  trouble 
other  folks. 

The  hours  passed;  later  grew  the  night, 
and  colder  blew   the  wind,  and  darker 


seemed  the  street.  Farther  and  farther  the 
little  one  wandered.  There  was  scarcely 
anyone  left  upon  the  street  by  this  time, 
and  the  few  who  remained  did  not  seem  to 
see  the  child,  when  suddenly  ahead  of  him 
there  appeared  a  bright,  single  ray  of  light. 
It  shone  through  the  darkness  into  the 
child's  eyes.  He  looked  up  smiling  and 
saidj  "I  will  go  where  the  little  light  beck- 
ons, perhaps  they  will  share  their  Christ- 
mas with  me." 

Hurrying  past  all  the  other  houses  he 
soon  reached  the  end  of  the  street  and 
went  straight  up  to  the  window  from  which 
the  light  was  streaming.  It  was  a  poor, 
little,  low  house,  but  the  child  cared  not 
for  that.  The  light  seemed  still  to  call  him 
in.  What  do  you  suppose  the  light  came 
from?  Nothing  but  a  tallow  candle  which 
had  been  placed  in  an  old  cup  with  a 
broken  handle,  in  the  window,  as  a  glad 
token  of  Christmas  eve.  There  was  neither 
curtain  nor  shade  to  the  little  square  win- 
dow, and  as  the  little  child  looked  in  he 
saw  standing  upon  a  small  wooden  table  a 
branch  of  a  Christmas  tree.  The  room 
was  plainly  furnished,  but  was  very  clean. 
Near  the  fire-place  sat  a  lovely-faced 
mother  with  a  little  two-year-old  on  her 
knee  and  an  older  child  beside  her.  The 
two  children  were  looking  into  their  moth- 
er's face  and  listening  to  a  story.  She 
must  have  been  telling  them  a  Christmas 
story,  I  think.  A  few  bright  coals  were 
burning  in  the  fire  place,  and  all  seemed 
light  and  warm  within. 

The  little  wanderer  crept  closer  and 
closer  to  the  window  pane.  So  sweet  seemed 
the  mother's  face,  so  loving  seemed  the  lit- 
tle children,  that  at  last  he  took  courage 
and  tapped  gently,  so  very  gently,  on  the 
door.  The  mother  stopped  talking,  the 
little  children  looked  up.  "What  was  that, 
mother?''  asked  the  little  girl  at  her  side. 
"I  think  it  was  some  one  tapping  on  the 
door,"  replied  the  mother.  "Run  as  quickly 
as  you  can  and  open  it,  dear,  for  it  is  a 
bitter  cold  night  to  keep  any  one  waiting 
in  this  storm."  "Oh,  mother,  I  think  it  was 
the  bough  of  the  tree  tapping  against  the 
window  pane,"  said  the  little  girl,  "Do 
please  go  on  with  our  story."  Again  the 
little  wanderer  tapped  upon  the  door.  "My 
child,  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  mother 
rising,  "That  certainly  was  a  rap  on  the 
door.  Run  quickly  and  open  it.  No  one 
must  be  left  out  in  the  cold  on  our  beauti- 
ful Christmas  eve." 

The  child  ran  to  the  door  and  threw  it 
wide  open.    The  mother  saw  the  ragged 
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stranger  standing  without,  cold  and  shiver- 
ing, with  bare  head  and  almost  bare  feet. 
She  held  out  both  hands  and  drew  him  in 
to  the  warm  bright  room.  "Oh,  you  poor, 
dear  child,  come  in  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
and  get  warm!  Where  did  you  come  from, 
and  where  are  you  going?  Have  you  no 
home?  Have  you  no  mamma?  Have  you 
no  Christmas  to  celebrate?" 

The  mother  put  her  arms  around  the 
strange  child,  and  drew  him  close  to  her 
breast.  "He  is  very  cold,  my  children," 
said  she.  "We  must  warm  him  and  feed 
him,  and  give  him  some  clothes."  "And," 
added  the  little  girl,  "we  must  love  him  and 
give  him  some  of  our  Christmas,  too." 
"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "but  first  let  us 
warm  him." 

So  she  sat  down  beside  the  fire  with  the 
child  on  her  lap,  and  her  own  two  little 
ones  warmed  his  half-frozen  hands  in 
their  own,  and  the  mother  smoothed  his 
tangled  curls,  and  bending  low  over  his 
head  kissed  the  child's  face.  She  gathered 
the  three  little  ones  together  in  her  arms 
and  the  candle  and  the  firelight  shone  over 
them,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  room  was 
very  still.  Then  the  mother  whispered  to 
the  little  girl,  and  the  child  ran  quickly  into 
the  next  room  and  soon  returned  with  a 
roll  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  milk  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  her  own  breakfast  the 
next  morning. 

The  little  two-year-old,  who  had  slipped 
away  from  his  mother's  side,  was  happy 
that  he,  too,  could  help  the  little  stranger 
by  bringing  the  wooden  spoon  from  the 
table.  By  and  by  the  little  girl  said  softly 
to  her  mother,  "May  we  not  light  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  let  this  little  child  see 
how  beautiful  it  will  look?"  "Yes,"  said 
the  mother.  With  that  she  seated  the  child 
on  a  low  stool  beside  the  fire,  and  went 
herself  to  fetch  the  few  simple  ornaments 
which  from  year  to  year  she  had  saved  for 
her  children's  Christmas  tree.  They  were 
soon  busy  preparing  the  tree  and  lighting 
the  candles.  So  busy  were  they  that  they 
did  not  notice  that  the  room  had  filled  with 
a  strange  and  beautiful  light.  They  turned 
and  looked  at  the  spot  where  the  little 
wanderer  sat.  His  ragged  clothes  had 
changed  to  garments  white  and  beautiful. 
His  tangled  curls  seemed  like  a  halo  of 
golden  light  about  his  head,  but  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  was  his  face,  which  shone  with  a 
light  so  dazzling  that  they  could  scarcely 
look  upon  it. 

In  silent  wonder  they  gazed  at  the  child. 
Their  little  room  seemed  to  grow  larger, 


the  roof  of  their  low  house  seemed  to 
expand  and  rise,  until  it  reached  the 
sky.  With  a  sweet  and  gentle  smile  the 
beautiful  child  looked  upon  them  for  a 
moment  and  then  slowly  rose  and  floated 
through  the  air,  above  the  tree  tops,  be- 
yond the  church  spire,  higher  even  than  the 
clouds  themselves  until  he  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  shining  star  in  the  sky  above, 
and  at  last  he  disappeared  from  sight.  The 
wondering  children  turned  in  hushed  awe 
to  their  mother  and  said  in  a  whisper, 
"Oh,  mother,  it  was  the  Christ  Child, 
was  it  not?"  And  the  mother  said  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Yes." 

And  so,  they  say,  each  Christmas  Eve 
the  little  Christ  Child  wanders  through 
some  town  or  village,  and  those  who  re- 
ceive him  and  take  him  into  their  homes 
and  hearts  have  given  to  them  this  mar- 
velous vision  which  is  denied  to  others. 


4.  ACROSTIC. 

(For  children,  dressed  in  white,  each  one  having 
suspended  around  the  neck  a  gold  letter  on  a  blue 
ground.  At  the  close  of  each  recitation,  the  card  is 
turned,  showing  the  letter.  When  all  are  turned, 
it  will  show  "Merry  Christmas.") 

First  pupil: 

Merry  the  children,  under  the  castle  wall, 
Sing  carols  gay,  to  cheer  both  great  and  small. 

Second  pupil: 

Each  Christmas,  as  it  comes,  brings  us  cold  fin- 
gers, blue  noses,  and  red  cheeks,  but  we  do  not 
mind  that,  for  it  also  gives  us  snow-balls,  snow 
houses,  and  snow  men. 

Third  pupil: 
Rough  blows  the  wind,  snow  showers  far  and  near 
Drift  without  echoing  to  the  whitening  ground. 
Autumn  has  passed  away;  and,  cold  and  drear, 
Winter  steps  in  with  frozen  mantle  bound. 

Fourth  pupil: 

Roll  on,  Old  Year!  You  have  done  your  work  well; 

You  have  gathered  up  gold 
To  fill  us  with  cheer!    Roll  on,  Old  Year. 

Fifth  pupil: 

Yes,  the  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go, 

Slowly  and  silently  to  and  fro. 

Little  by  little,  the  longest  day 
And  the  longest  life  will  pass  away, 

As  the  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

Sixth  pupil: 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year; 

But  coming,  may  it  bring 
Plenty  of  cheer  and  happiness, 

And  every  pleasant  thing. 

Seventh  pupil: 

High  and  low 
The  winter  winds  blow — 
They  fill  the  hollows  with  drifts  of  snow, 

And  sweep  on  the  hilltops  a  pathway  clear, 
As  they  hurry  the  children  along  to  school, 
And  whistle  for  Christmas  and  glad  New  Year. 
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Eighth  pupil: 

Ring  out,  sweet  bells,  on  this  winter's  night, 

And  tell  the  same  old  story: 
Christmas  has  come  with  all  its  fun, 
And  skating,  with  its  glory. 

Ninth  pupil: 

In  comes  Christmas,  like  a  king, 

Dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  gold, 
In  his  kindly  arms  he  brings 
Gifts  of  love  for  young  and  old. 

Tenth  pupil: 

Sleigh  bells  are  ringing, 

Children  are  singing 
Carols  that  tell  of  the  glad  Christmas-tide. 

Do  we  remember 

The  month  of  December 
Brings  us  more  joy  than  all  months  beside? 

Eleventh  pupil: 

The  wild  flowers  are  all  warmly  tucked  up  in  their 
beds  this  cold  weather,  and  Mother  Nature  is  rock- 
ing them  to  sleep. 

Twelfth  pupil: 

Merry  Christmas!  What  a  welcome  sound!  It 
tells  of  holidays  and  frolics,  snow-balls  and  skating. 

Thirteenth  pupil: 

A  happy  Christmas  to  you! 

May  it  bring  you  all  fair  things, 
With  the  sweetest,  best  remembrance, 
That  about  its  coming  clings. 

Fourteenth  pupil: 

Sweet  memories  come  and  nestle  in  our  hearts,  of 

bye-gone  Christmas  times. 
Ere  this  departs,  may  it  give  something  dear  to 
garner  up,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  cheer. 

5.  Song  by  the  school. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  WELCOME. 
[May  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp."    If  recited,  omit  the  chorus.] 

When  the  summer  time  is  passed,  and  the  harvest 

housed  at  last, 
And  the  woods  are  standing  bare  and  brown  and 

sere; 

When  the  frost  is  sharp  at  night,  and  the  days  are 

sharp  and  bright, 
Comes  the  gladdest,  merriest  time  of  all  the  year. 

Chorus: 

Shout,  boys,  shout  the  hearty  welcome! 
Greet  old  Christmas  with  a  roar! 
He  has  met  us  with  good  cheer  for  this  many  a 
merry  year, 

And  we  hope  he'll  meet  us  all  for  many  more! 

Let  the  tempest  rage  without,  let  its  blast  be  wild 
and  stout, 

What  care  we?    Our  hearts  are  stouter  still  and 
strong; 

And  within  'tis  warm  and  light,  and  kind  eyes  are 

shining  bright, 
And  the  voices  of  our  friends  are  in  our  song. 

There's  rare  and  ancient  rhyme  tells  that  at  the 

Christmas  time, 
Evil  spirits  flee  away  from  all  the  earth, 
That  no  wicked  word  may  jar,  and  no  sinful  work 

may  mar. 

And  no  sorrow  cast  a  shade  on  mortal  mirth. 


Then  away  with  every  cloud  that  our  pleasure  might 

enshroud, 

And  away  with  every  word  and  look  unkind; 

Let  old  quarrels  all  be  healed,  and  old  friendships 

closer  sealed, 
And  our  lives  with  sweeter,  purer  ties  entwined. 

Since  we  know  the  blessed  power  of  this  happy 

Christmas  hour, 
We  will  keep  its  holy  spell  upon  our  heart, 
That  each  evil  thing  within  that  would  tempt  us 

into  sin, 

May  forever  from  our  peaceful  souls  depart. 

6.  The  boundary  of  Christmas. 

By  a  small  boy: 

Christmas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Happiness, 
Good  Wishes,  Oyster  Lake,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Cran- 
berry Sauce;  on  the  east,  by  the  peninsula  of  Tur- 
key, and  Ocean  of  Goodies;  on  the  south,  by  Mince 
Pies,  Jellies,  and  Cakes;  on  the  west  by  Pleasant 
Words,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  mountain 
of  Cheerfulness.  The  capitals  of  Christmas  are 
Peace  and  Good  Will,  on  the  Christmas  Tree  River. 

Dear  teachers,  friends,  and  schoolmates,  we  are 
now  on  the  border  of  this  happy  country,  and  be- 
fore entering,  we  wish  you  all  a  "Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

7.  Singing. 


Special  Notice. 

We  have  now  in  press  a  new  and  beautiful  volume 
entitled,  "Tales  of  Troy  for  Boys  and  Girls."  It 
consists  of  the  Trojan  war  stories,  in  full,  that  are 
outlined  in  "  DeGarmo's  Language  Work,"  No.  3. 
The  Tales  give  a  connected  account  of  the  heroic 
adventures  narrated  in  the  Iliad,  and  are  adapted 
to  children  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  work 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  cuts  made  from  cele- 
brated art  works.  See  notice  in  advertising  col- 
umns. 


Piopolis,  III.,  November  18,  1889. 
Public  School  jfournal: 

About  30,000  majority  of  the  voters  of  Illinois  say 
you  are  wrong  in  your  advocacy  of  "high  tariff " 
and  a  Republican  administration.  So  stop  making 
your  appearance  at  my  place  of  abode. 

Very  respectfully,       y.  W.  Ray. 

We  are  a  little  uncertain  whether  this 
correspondent  is  a  joker  or  a  fool.  We 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  in- 
terpret the  above  as  an  exhibition  of  face- 
tiousness. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary, 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chit's,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  re- 
ceipt in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Reference  Note  Book.  For  classes  in  American 
literature.  Nos.  L  and  II.  By  Charity  Dye,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Baker  &  Randolph,  Indianapolis. 
These  are  intended  to  accompany  composition 
study  and  provide  for  a  distinct  feature  of  literature 
work.  There  are  numerous  blank  pages  for  quota- 
tions from  authors,  critical  estimates,  and  any  mat- 
ter bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  They  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  author  at  first  hand;  culti- 
vate the  judgment,  insight,  and  literary  taste;  afford 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  thoughts  of  different 
authors  upon  the  same  subject;  associates  the  au- 
thor's faces  with  their  works;  and  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  the  result  of  their  work  in  a  perma- 
nent and  attractive  form. 

Vol.  I.  makes  study  of  Irving.  Byrant,  Longfel- 
low, and  Whittier.  Vol.  II.,  of  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Holmes,  and  Lowell. 

These  little  volumes  are  very  suggestive  to  persons 
who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  teaching 
literature  and  composition. 


Teachers'  Manual.— Public  Schools  of  District 
of  Columbia. 

We  have  received  the  Teachers'  Manual,  prepared 
by  Supt  W.  B.  Powell  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training,  or  mechanical  laboratory 
work  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  for 
high  schools.  It  is  a  complete  syllabus  of  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  for  these  grades,  and  is 
filled  with  cuts  illustrating  every  stage  of  the  work. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  trying  to  in- 


troduce tool-work  into  their  schools.  The  manual 
opens  with  the  argument  for  shop  work  as  follows: 

"If  the  hand  and  eye  training  secured  by  draw- 
ing and  penmanship  is  of  benefit  to  the  pupil  in 
co-operating  with  the  mental  work  of  other 
branches,  as  is  generally  believed,  it  seems  wise  to 
extend  this  kind  of  training,"  etc.  That  is,  "If 
soup  is  a  good  thing  in  co-operating  with  the  other 
kinds  of  food,  as  is  generally  believed,  it  seems 
wise  to  increase  this  kind  of  food." 

This  seems  to  be  the  argument.  But  we  believe 
that  a  certain  amount  of  shop- work  for  city  boys  is 
a  good  thing  when  properly  adjusted,  in  spite  of 
the  weakness  in  the  arguments  by  which  its  educa- 
tive value  is  sought  to  oe  established. 


Butler's  One-Book  Course  in  Geography.  By 

J.  W.  Smith  and  Geo.  M.  Sayre.    E.  F.  Butler  & 

Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

The  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  give  a  com- 
plete geographical  course  in  one  volume.  This  book 
is  an  expansion  of  Butler's  new  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. It  contains  165  pages,  and  the  letter-press 
and  illustrations  and  maps  are  equal  to  the  best. 
The  device  of  introducing  notes,  historical  and  other- 
wise, at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  adopted,  and  the 
"Reviews"  are  conducted  by  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers,  in  which  latter  many  definitions  are 
formulated.  The  usual  practice  of  publishing  state 
editions  seems  to  be  followed,  the  copy  befor  us  be- 
ing an  edition  designed  for  the  state  of  Michigan. 

The  relief  maps  of  the  continents  are  very  fine, 
as  are  also  the  physical  maps. 

The  only  query  is  whether  one  book  is  enough 
for  a  text-book  course  in  geography.    In  our  own 


POLLARD'S  SYNTHETIC  METHOD. 

WHO  approve  the  Synthetic?  All  who  have  given  it  a  fiir  trial.  Who  do  not  approve  the  Syn- 
thetic method?  Those  who  know  nothing  about  it,  and  those  who  give  it  an  unfair  trial. 
What  is  an  unfair  trial?  It  is  unfair  t  ■  attempt  to  use  the  Synthetic  in  connection  with  Word 
Method,  as  the  two  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  unfair  to  use  charts,  spellers,  and 
readers  prepared  for  Word  Method,  instead  of  the  Pollard  Books  and  Boards,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  Synthetic  Work.  It  is  unfair  to  modify  the  Method  and  then  complain  because  results  are 
not  what  the  author  claims.  How  much  reading  can  a  first  year  class  do?  A  first  year  class  can  finish 
Pollard's  Speller  and  First  Reader  and  a  Supplemental  First  Reader.  Can  this  be  done  where  teachers 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  Method?  Ves;  it  has  been  done  repeatedly  during  the  first  year's  trial. 
Docs  it  require  more  time  to  teach  reading  by  the  Synthetic  Method  than  by  Word  Method?  It  requires 
no  more  01  the  teacher's  time  in  the  beginning,  and  much  less  later  on,  because  of  the  independence 
attained  by  the  pupils.  Must  not  more  time  be  given  pupils  for  the  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson? 
No  more  time  is  necessary  when  pupils  are  permitted  to  mark  the  printed  page.  When  they  are  required 
to  print  or  write  lists  of  classified  words,  their  progress  is  not  so  rapid.  It  was  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  printing  or  writing  that  words  were  classified  for  marking  in  Pollard's  Speller.  Does  the  Syn- 
thetic Method  enable  a  child  to  pronounce  new  words  for  himself?  It  does.  A  first-year  class  recently 
pronounced  the  following  words,  new  to  them: 

coming  because  exercise  surprise  loudly 

department  playmate  window  sometime  saying 

instead  clearness  enjoy  harmful  general 

harness  largely  difficult  himself  chamber 

describe  howling  foolish  suddenly  afraid 

breakfast  remember  invite  forget  pocket 

flashed  gladness  dinner  •> 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  praising  the  worth  of  our  Manual,  and  the  superiority  of  our  Speller 
and  Readers  in  the  development  of  this  Method.  The  Manual  contains  full  directions  and  rules  for 
teachers  who  desire  to  test  the  Synthetic  Method.  It  furnishes  all  needed  instruction  to  make  their  work 
a  success.    For  information,  address 

Western  Publishing  Honse,  315-321  Wabash  ave,  Chicago,  111. 
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•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

"One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  2. 

N.  D.  ARNOLZ>.  Treasurer. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION: — Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


mind  this  is  no  longer  a  question.  The  instruction 
in  the  lower  grades  should  be  from  pictures,  globes, 
maps,  geographical  readers,  etc.,  until  the  pupil  is 
able  to  study  a  text  intelligently,  and  then  a  single 
book  is  all  that  will  be  needed.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  the  false  habits  of  thinking  and  studying  geog- 
raphy are  established  by  the  children  when  small, 
by  the  use  of  primary  text  books,  before  they  have 
learned  how  to  interpret  maps  and  the  text.  The 
adoption  of  a  one-book  course  would  compel  teach- 
ers to  resort  to  other  means  to  prepare  pupils  to  be- 
gin the  study  of  the  book,  and  any  change  from  the 
text  book  method  of  teaching  primary  geography 
would  be  an  improvement. 


the  reader  to  begin  to  read  early  in  his  study — from 
three  to  six  weeks.  The  second  part  is  intended 
for  a  more  critical  study  after  reading  has  begun. 
Here  is  found  a  methodical  and  complete  grammar 
of  the  French  language.  One  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  the 
development  of  many  forms  and  constructions, 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  treating  of 
these  forms.  A  chapter  on  French  versification  is 
added  and  also  one  on  the  relation  of  Anglo-French 
and  French  words.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  grammatical  literature  of  the  French 
language. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in 
preparation  the  following  additions  to  their  valuable 
list  of  works  on  Education: 

(I.)  The  authoiized  translation  of  Compayre's 
"  Psychologie  Appliquee  a  l'Education,"  in  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.,  "Nations  Theoretiques,"  is  a 
treatise  on  elementary  Psychology.  Vol.  II.,  "Ap- 
plication," is  a  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Psychology  to  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education. 

(2.)  The  authorized  translation  of  Compayre's 
"  Cours  de  Morale  Tneoretique  et  Pratique."  These 
lectures  are  all  fully  indexed,  and  each  is  followed 
by  a  resume  of  its  contents. 


A  Compendious  French  Grammar.  In  two  in- 
dependent parts.  By  A.  Hjalmor  Edgren,  Ph.D. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  volume  of  350  pages  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  American  schools 
and  colleges.    The  first  part  is  intended  to  enable 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Turn  to  page  V.  and  examine  the  list  of  books  we 
keep  in  stock.    Send  for  one,  or  more. 

For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location,  ad- 
dress Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton,  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 
I  bought  one  of  Griffith's  machines  for  plating 
with  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  and  it  works  to  perfec- 
tion.   No  sooner  did  people  hear  of  it  than  I  had 
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more  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  jewelry  than  I 
could  plate  in  a  month.  The  first  week  I  cleared 
$31.30,  the  first  month  $167.85,  and  I  think  by  July 
first  I  will  have  $1,000  cash,  and  give  my  farm  con- 
siderable attention,  too.  My  daughter  made  $27.40 
in  four  days.  Any  person  can  get  one  of  these 
machines  by  sending  $3  to  W.  H.  Griffith,  Zanes- 
yille,  Ohio,  or  can  obtain  circulars  by  addressing 
them.  You  can  learn  to  use  the  machine  in  one 
hour.  As  this  is  my  first  lucky  streak,  I  give  my 
experience,  hoping  others  may  be  benefited  as 
much  as  I  have  been.  Yours  truly, 

M.  O.  Morehead. 

HOW  I  GOT  TO  COLORADO  FOR  NOTHING  AND 
MADE  $40. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  seen  in  the  papers  that  a 
number  of  people  had  received  property  at  Burling- 
ton, Colo.,  for  nothing,  to  advertise  the  town,  I 
sent  and  received  a  deed  to  a  lot  so  promptly,  that 
quite  a  number  of  my  friends  sent  too;  after  getting 
their  deeds  they  got  me  to  go  out  to  see  the  prop- 
erty. By  the  courtesy  of  the  Burlington  Investment 
and  Improvement  Company  I  got  a  free  ticket  there 
and  back,  f  had  a  lovely  time  and  while  there  sold 
my  lot  for  $40.  Any  person  can  get  one  lot,  abso- 
lutely free,  by  addressing  the  Burlington  Investment 
and  Improvement  Co.,  Burlington,  Colo.  By  giving 
every  third  lot,  they  will  bring  thousands  of  people 
there.  Burlington  is  the  County  Seat,  a  Railroad 
Junction,  and  a  Beautiful  City;  it  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  these  lots  will  soon  be  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  got  for  mine.  The  Burlington  people  are  "hus- 
tlers" and  certainly  free  lots  and  free  tickets  are 
sure  winners.  When  property  can  be  obtained  free, 
why  should  not  every  one  own  real  estate  ? 

J.  B.  Edwards. 


WftflT  D0  Y0U  TfHNK 


Of  the  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  demonstration 
of. a  truth  thought  out  by  some  one  else,  as  compared 
with  the  power  to  think  out  and  formulate 
such  a  demonstration  yourself?  Our 

GEOMETRY  EXERCISES 

(  Just  hublithtd.) 
Furnish  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wisely  selected  and 
graded  problems  and  propositions  admirably  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  Geometries, 
and  to  inspire  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 
No  demonstrations  are  given — but  figures 
are  drawn  when  it  seems  advisable. 


If  jrou  want  Supplementary  or  Review  work  in 

GEOMETRY 

write  for  a  sample  copy  of  these  exercises. 
L«m  the  Ufraal  Discount 
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For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
"The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  re- 
vised to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  $2.50.  We 
know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
much  for  the  money. 

An  interesting  word  contest  will  result  from  the 
the  offer  (appearing  in  our  columns)  of  $700  in 
prizes  to  those  forming  the  most  words  from  "  Tad- 
ella  Alloyed  Zink  Pen."  The  P.  O.  department 
at  Washington  has  decided  that  this  prize  contest 
does  not  come  under  the  lottery  act  because  merit, 
not  chance,  determines  the  reward. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CHORUS. 
Sneezing,  snuffing,  and  coughing.  This  is  the 
music  all  over  the  land  just  now.  "  I've  got  such  an 
awful  cold  in  my  head."  Cure  it  with  Ely's  Cream 
Balm  or  it  may  end  in  the  toughest  form  of  catarrh. 
Maybe  you  have  catarrh  now.  Nothing  is  more 
nauseous  and  dreadful.  This  remedy  masters  it  as 
no  other  ever  did.  Not  a  snuff  nor  a  liquid.  Pleas- 
ant, certain,  radical. 

LUXURIOUS  ACCOMODATIONS 

Are  afforded  travelers  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  in  through  vestibuled  trains  Chi- 
cago to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  Chicago  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Through  Pullman  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Excellent  Dining  Car  service  on  all 
through  trains.  For  tickets  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address  W.  A.  Thrall, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C.  and  N.-W. 
R'y,  Chicago,  111. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

FQZZQNIS 


MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 

^■1  ijs^npjiBssr 

POWDER 

Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  thr 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Express  "  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  10:45  P-  m>>  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 


NOTICE. 

Every  teacher  should  send  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  card  addressed  to  the  "American  College 
and  Public  School  Directory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,"  so 
that  the  fourteenth  annual  volume  of  this  standard 
work  may  be  more  complete  than  ever.  Any  one 
who  does  this  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  work  at  $1  less  than  the  regular  price. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam  heated  vestibuled 
trains,  with  Westinghouse  air  signals,  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Through  parlor  cars  on  day  trains  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam  heated  vestibuled 
trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha 
daily. 

Through  Pullman  vestibuled  sleeping  cars,  daily, 
between  Chicago,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Solid  vestibuled  trains,  daily,  between  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City,  via  the  Hedrick 
route. 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  daily,  between 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Finest  dining  cars  in  the  world. 

The  best  Pullman  sleepers.  Electric  reading 
lamps  in  berths. 

5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Da- 
kota. 

Everything  first-class. 

First-class  people  patronize  first-class  lines. 
Ticket  agents  everywhere  sell  tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railway. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Normal 


MUSIC  COURSE, 
COURSE  IN  READING, 
REVIEW  SYSTEM  of  Writing, 
COURSE  IN  SPELLING. 
Welsh's  Grammars;  Composition;  Rhetoric. 
MacCoun's  Historical  Publications. 
Young  Folks'  Library. 

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body;  etc.,  etc. 


Choice  New  Text-books  and  Helps  for 
nearly  every  branch  of  School  and 
College  Work. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  with  teachers  and  educators 
is  solicited 

BOSTON:  6  Hancock  Avenue. 
NEW  YORK:  740  &  742  Broadway. 
CHICAGO  :  122  &  124  Wabash  Avenue. 


1876-48  STUDENTS.  1890-1,200  STUDENTS. 

Central  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 
$120— Board,  Room  Rent,  and  Tuition  for  One  Year— $120. 

Fall  Term  opens  September  2,  1890,  for  ten  weeks.  Advanced  work  in  common  branches,  Sciences,  Mathematics, 
etc.  Law,  and  twelve  other  departments.  15  teachers.  Large  library.  Good  apparatus.  $27  pays  for  Board  Tui- 
tion, and  Room  Rent  for  ten  Weeks.  $120  pays  for  same  for  one  year,  of  forty-eight  weeks.  Cheaper  than  to  stay  at 
home.    See  catalogue  for  one-year  courses.    Send  for  catalogue  and  particulars.    All  questions  cheerfully  answered. 

Address,     j  A  JOSBPH,  President. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  thai  constant  attention  Is  given  to  method.  Method  Includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  th« 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  ordei  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledga 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  th-  continued  subject  of  this  Department;  1.  The  Method  In  the  Subject.  «. 
To*  Method  of  Teaching  it- 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


Within  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  development  of  interest  in  the 
science  of  government.  Especially  is  it 
noticeable  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties, "Political  Science"  finds  recogni- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  a  "School," 
or,  at  least,  in  the  assignment  of  a  chair  to 
a  Professor  of  this  important  study.  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries  for  men  and  women 
give  a  prominent  place  in  their  curricula 
to  "Civics."  Associations  of  learned  men 
have  established  periodicals  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  views  touching  the  science  and 
the  art  of  government. 

Policies  are  advocated  which  serve  as 
rallying  centers  for  their  supporters.  These 
policies  are  sometimes  antagonistic,  and 
the  forces  supporting  them  are  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  Political  par- 
ties are  thus  organized.  The  weapons 
they  use  in  the  United  States  are  ballots. 
It  is  important  that  those  who  are  to  wield 
these  weapons  have  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  their  use.  How  may  this 
knowledge  be  better  secured  than  by  a 
study  of  their  handling  by  statesmen  of 
the  past?  From  our  earliest  history, 
statesmen  have  used  the  ballot  upon  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  great  questions  which 
have  confronted  them.  To  the  fact  of 
these  opposing  forces,  nearly  equal  in 
numbers  and  in  intelligence,  do  we  owe 
our  existence  as  a  prosperous  people.  The 
majority  presents  its  line  of  policy  so  mod- 
ified by  the  minority's  strength  as  to  be 


rather  a  resultant  of  two  opposing  forces 
than  the  line  planned  for  by  the  one.  For 
teachers  who  are  training  the  forces  so 
soon  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  great  par- 
ties of  the  country,  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  together  from  history  a  few  facts 
which,  in  a  series  of  articles,  will  present 

A  SKETCH  OF  POLITICAL    PARTIES   OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

L 

In  colonial  times,  Whigs  and  Tories  ex- 
isted as  in  the  Mother  country.  The 
names  were  given  about  two  centuries  ago, 
rather  in  derision  than  from  any  fitness  of 
the  name  to  the  party  bearing  it.  Tories 
were  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  Consti- 
tution of  England  and  supporters  of  au- 
thority, whether  of  the  crown  of  the  church 
or  of  social  life.  They  were  firm  believers 
in  the  court  doctrine  of  "stare  decisis;" 
they  were  aristocratic  in  feeling  and  in  so- 
cial conduct.  Whigs  were  believers  in  the 
possibility  of  improvements  in  the  English 
Constitution,  and  were  tending  toward 
democracy.  The  great  triumph  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  1832,  led  them  to  rest  for  the  time  in 
matters  of  constitutional  changes,  and  the 
parties  seemed  to  approach  nearer  each 
other,  and  were  rather  divided  as  to  men 
than  as  to  measures.  Sometimes  they 
changed  sides  completely  upon  certain 
matters:  In  1841  to  1846,  upon  repeal  of 
Corn  Laws,  the  Whigs  favored  as  the 
Tories  opposed,  when,  upon  the  question 
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raised  by  Pitt  at  an  earlier  period  of  free 
trade  with  Ireland,  they  took  exactly  oppo- 
site ground.  Within  the  past  thirty  years, 
Whigs  have  been  designated  as  Liberals, 
and  Tories  as  Conservatives. 

Returning  from  this  brief  digression,  we 
shall  find  Tories  of  our  colonial  times 
royalists:  Whigs,  either  moderate  adherents 
of  the  English  form  of  government,  or  ab- 
solute rebels  against  English  rule. 

Whigs  were  far  more  numerous,  but  they 
were  not  at  first  harmonious,  at  least  not 
sympathetic.  The  merchants  and  lawyers 
of  the  Colonies  formed  a  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  Whig  party,  which  stayed  the 
radical  element  full  of  rebellion.  Certain 
acts  of  the  Crown  which  seriously  affected 
commerce  and  the  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office,  so  alienated  the  merchants  and  the 
lawyers,  as  to  bring  the  two  parts  of  the 
Whig  party  into  close  union  and  to  a  stout 
resistance  to  English  rule.  The  Tories 
disappeared  from  active  participation  in 
Colonial  affairs  during  the  Revolution. 
They  withdrew  from  public  affairs  or  left 
the  Colonies  after  the  peace  of  1783. 

But  after  the  Revolution,  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  different  elements  of  the 
only  party  then  existing,  gradually  dis- 
solved, and  by  the  time  of  framing  the 
Constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
Colonies  which  had  secured  their  inde- 
pendence, two  strong  parties  appeared. 

Before  tracing  their  progress,  it  is  well 
to  note  the  presuppositions  warranted  by 
what  is  known  of  the  wide  diversities  in 
social  rank,  in  religious  faith,  and  in  mo- 
tives for  immigration,  which  characterized 
the  early  colonists.  According  to  Ban- 
croft, there  were  among  them  "some  of 
the  high  men  of  Normandie,  but  most 
were  of  the  low  men  of  Saxon  origin." 
The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  was 
largely  made  up  of  men  who  had  never 
seen  a  town.  Spotswood  says:  "The  in- 
clinations of  the  country  are  rendered 
mysterious  by  excluding  gentlemen  from 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  selecting  only 
men  of  mean  and  low  character." 

Massachusetts  gave  the  ballot  only  to 
members  of  the  church.  Maryland  with 
a  large  minority  of  Roman  Catholics,  was 
far  more  tolerant,  and  hence  would  not 
affiliate  with  Puritans. 

All  New  England  recognized  the  value 
of  popular  education,  while  Sir  William 
Berkely,  of  Virginia,  could  "  thank  God 
there  are  no  free  schools." 

The  Carolinas  "guaranteed  religious 
freedom,  but  denied  citizenship  to  those 


who  did  not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  who 
did  not  publicly  worship  him." 

The  settlers  east  of  the  Hudson  were 
equal  in  rank  and  maintained  none  of  the 
old  notions  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 
while  southwest  of  the  Hudson,  there' weFe 
large  estates,  lordly  manors,  and  family 
caste.  Locke's  Constitution  for  South  Car- 
olina, which  was  maintained  for  many 
years,  contained  provisions  for  a  titled 
nobility. 

Lord  Kames,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Franklin,  as  he  looked  upon  such  hetero- 
geneous elements,  declared  the  political 
union  of  the  Colonies  impossible.  Otis, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Livingstone,  of  New 
York,  shared  in  this  view. 

In  the  convention,  Washington  says  : 
"  It  is  too  probable  no  plan  we  propose 
will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dread- 
ful conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please 
the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  dis- 
approve, how  can  we  afterward  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

The  wisdom  of  God  appeared,  first,  in 
the  one-absorbing  question  which  stayed 
for  the  time  all  personal  differences  upon 
minor  matters  until  a  new  government 
should  be  created  ;  second,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  to  whom  the  work  of  crea- 
tion was  entrusted  ;  and  third,  in  the  fear 
which  prevailed  lest  all  sacrifices  thus  far 
made  should  prove  unavailing.  The  field 
before  them  was  an  unexplored  field.  No 
light  did  history  shed  upon  their  pathway. 
The  men  were  too  intelligent  to  be  gov- 
erned by  prejudice  ;  too  earnest  to  falter  ; 
too  proud  to  retrace  their  steps.  Hand  in 
hand  they  move  forward,  each  man  alter- 
nately drawing,  or  drawn  by,  his  neighbor 
into  a  path  differing  from  that  which  his 
prejudgment  would  have  chosen.  The 
majority  of  the  fifty-five  men  in  the  Con- 
vention were  men  of  a  liberal  education. 
Nine  graduates  of  Princeton,  four  of  Yale, 
three  of  Harvard,  two  of  Columbia,  one 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  least 
five  had  been  students  at  William  and 
Mary,  two  were  educated  in  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, one  at  Oxford,  and  three  had 
been  students  of  law  in  the  Temple,  at 
London. 

Earnest  as  the  men  were  in  their  pur- 
pose, intelligent  as  they  were  in  its  prose- 
cution, and  sincere  as  was  their  desire  for 
a  happy  issue,  the  relation  of  the  central 
government  to  the  individual  States,  di- 
vided their  councils. 
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It  was  natural  that  the  more  aristocratic 
tendencies  of  the  men  of  wealth  and 
family  should  lead  them  to  desire  a  form 
of  government  like  the  one  under  which 
they  had  gained  position.  It  was  not  less 
natural  that  those  who  had  known  only 
the  strong  hand  of  the  power  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  early  homes,  should 
be  suspicious  of  any  attempt  to  engraft 
upon  our  Constitution  the  least  semblance 
to  the  English  government.  The  one  party 
seeks  a  strong  central  government,  with  a 
supporting  force  for  its  maintenance ;  the 
other  party  is  determined  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment whose  sole  reliance  for  coherence 
shall  be  voluntary  allegiance.  One  party 
supports  National  Sovereignty,  the  other 
proclaims  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty.  Each  drew  some  of 
its  inspiration  from  the  Old  World.  One 
loved  still  its  old  home  and  desired  only 


independence  without  change  of  the  form 
of  government.  (John  Adams  in  a  letter 
to  Otis  as  late  as  1821,  says  :  "That  there 
existed  a  general  desire  of  independence 
of  the  Crown  in  any  part  of  America  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  is  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  the  zenith  is  from  the  nadir ;  "  the 
Revolution  resulted  in  independence,  but 
did  not,  in  their  view,  present  the  need  of 
a  different  form  of  government).  The 
other  was  filled  with  the  French  senti- 
ment of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
One  party  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  Fed- 
eralist, more  from  the  desire  for  a  name 
than  from  any  fitness  in  the  one  selected, 
for  in  the  principles  espoused  by  the  party, 
there  is  not  the  semblance  of  a  fadus  or 
league.  The  other  party,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  assumes  the  name  Anti- 
Federalist. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


THOUGHT  ANALYSIS  IN  READING. 


In  a  recent  number  were  published  a  few 
suggestions  on  a  method  of  study  of 
"  Thanotopsis"  before  attempting  to  read 
it  orally.  This  study  of  the  meaning  of  a 
selection  is  generally  known  as  "Thought 
Analysis."  The  extent  to  which  this  study 
can  be  carried  profitably,  depends  upon 
the  grade  of  advancement  of  the  pupil. 
We  have  known  teachers  to  devote  several 
weeks  to  the  study  of  a  single  selection  in 
a  Fifth  Reader,  with  pupils  of  seventh  or 
eighth-year  grade,  and  several  days  to  a 
selection  in  the  Third  Reader,  with  pupils 
of  an  intermediate  grade.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  false  idea  of  thoroughness,  or  of 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  do  what  only 
the  teacher  is  able  to  perform.  To  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  some- 
things that  are  found  in  a  Fifth  Reader  re- 
quires the  knowledge  and  culture  that  only 
adults  can  be  expected  to  have.  The 
child's  comprehension  is  no  more  extensive 
than  his  knowledge,  and  to  convert  the 
reading  exercise  into  a  study  of  history, 
or  geography,  or  natural  science  is  to  mis- 
take the  purpose  of  this  exercise.  This 
is  the  other  extreme  than  that  which  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  pupil's  mastery  of 
the  thought  provided  he  called  the  words. 
What  would  be  the  extent  to  which  this 
Thought  Analysis  should  be  carried  in  a 
lesson  like  the  following? 


DO  ALL  THAT   YOU  CAN. 
"I  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 

"To  make  this  dark  world  bright; 
My  silvery  beams  cannot  pierce  far 

Into  the  gloom  of  night; 
Yet  I  am  a  part  of  God's  great  plan, 
And  so  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

"What  can  be  the  use,"  said  a  fleecy  cloud, 

"Of  these  few  drops  that  I  hold? 
They  will  hardly  bend  the  lily,  proud, 

If  caught  in  her  chalice  of  gold; 
But  I,  too,  am  part  of  God's  great  plan, 
So  my  treasures  I'll  give  as  well  as  I  can." 

A  child  went  merrily  forth  to  play, 

But  a  thought,  like  a  silver  thread, 
Kept  winding  in  and  out  all  day 

Through  the  happy  golden  head; 
Mother  said:  "Darling,  do  all  that  you  can, 
For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan." 

She  knew  no  more  than  the  twinkling  star, 
Or  the  cloud  with  its  rain-cup  full, 

How,  why,  or  for  what  all  strange  things  are- 
She  was  only  a  child  at  school. 

But  she  thought,  "It  is  part  of  God's  great  plan, 

That  even  I  should  do  all  that  I  can." 

So  she  helped  another  child  along 

When  the  road  was  rough  to  the  feet, 
And  she  sang  from  her  heart  a  little  song 

That  we  all  thought  wondrous  sweet; 
And  her  father — a  weary,  toil-worn  man- 
Said,  "I,  too,  will  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

Our  best!  O,  children,  the  best  of  us  all 

Must  hide  our  faces  away 
When  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  comes  to  look 

At  our  tasks  at  the  close  of  day; 
But  for  strength  from  above  —'tis  the  Mnt-r'iplin 
We'll  pray,  and  then  do  the  best  that  we  can. 

—Mrs.  M.  E.  Songster,  Harper' t  Third  Reader. 
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The  following  questions  will  indicate 
about  all  that  pupils  of  the  Third  Reader 
Grade  should  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
Thought  Analysis  of  this  poem: 

1.  What  is  talking?  What  does  the  star 
say?  Does  a  star  give  any  light  to  the 
world?  Is  the  world  dark  if  neither  the 
sun  nor  the  moon  nor  the  stars  shine  upon 
it?  Is  the  little  star  discouraged  because  its 
light  is  so  small?  What  do  you  think  is  God's 
great  plan?  This  is  what  we  will  try  to 
find  out  in  reading  this  poem. 

2.  What  speaks  next?  What  does  the 
cloud  have  to  give?  How  much?  How 
much  will  it  do?  Does  it  seem  to  be  worth 
giving?  Is  the  cloud  discouraged?  Why  not? 
Do  you  yet  see  what  is  God's  great  plan? 

3.  What  was  the  thought  that  kept  run- 
ning through  the  mind  of  the  child?  Was 
it  trying  to  think  what  was  meant  by 
"God's  great  plan"?  What  did  the  mother 
say? 


4.  Was  the  child  very  wise?  What  were 
the  things  it  did  not  know?  What  did  she 
think  was  a  part  of  God's  great  plan? 

5.  What  did  the  child  do  to  help  along 
God's  great  plan?  Did  she  help  her  father? 
How?    What  did  he  say? 

6.  Is  "our  best"  very  good?  Is  it  very 
great?  When  the  Lord  comes  to  look  upon 
it,  will  it  seem  to  us  very  great?  Will  we 
feel  like  hiding  our  faces?  What  is  the 
master's  plan?  Is  it  not  his  plan  that  all 
shall  do  the  best  they  can? 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  what 
was  said  in  our  last  number,  that  each  les- 
son contains  in  it  a  moral  incentive  if 
the  teacher  will  look  for  it.  Here  is  a 
thought  that  if  discreetly  used  may  be 
strengthened  and  crystallized  into  moral 
character.  But  the  teacher  must  avoid 
preaching.  Take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
accepted  by  the  children,  and  make  use  of 
it  as  you  would  use  any  other  accepted 
truth.  —Lenox. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
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VII. 


EX.   XIVI. — A   PULL    OR    A    PUSH  EQUALLY 
AFFECTS  TWO  SOURCES. 

If  you  press  your  hand  against  the  hand 
of  another  with  a  given  force,  with  what 
force  must  the  other  resist  in  order  to 
maintain  equilibrium?  If  you  attempt  to 
press  harder  than  the  other,  motion  is  the 
result.  In  what  direction?  Let  two  boys 
pull  against  each  other  by  means  of  a  string 
held  between  them.  Note  that  the  oppos- 
ing forces  must  be  the  same  or  motion  is 
produced.  With  two  spring  balances  this 
can  be  well  shown.  Let  the  string  unite  the 
rings  of  the  balances  and  the  boys  pull 
upon  the  hooks.  When  one  balance  marks 
10  pounds,  the  other  will  mark  the  same. 
Let  one  persist  in  the  attempt  to  make  his 
balance  mark  20  pounds  while  the  other  is 
kept  at  10  pounds,  and  note  the  result. 
When  each  balance  marks  10  pounds,  is 
the  strain  on  the  string  10  or  20  pounds? 
The  balances  being  still  tied  together, 
fasten  the  hook  of  one  to  a  nail  in  the 
wall  and  hang  10  pounds  of  weight  upon 
the  other.'  Now  remove  the  upper  balance, 
fastening  the  string  to  the  nail,  and  hang 
the  weight  on  as  before.  What  must  the 
strain  on  the  string  be  in  each  case?  If  the 
nail  should  prove  unable  to  exert  a  force 
of  ten  pounds  contrary  to  the  force  exerted 


by  the  weight,  what  would  result?  Does  it 
make  any  difference  as  to  the  strain  on  the 
string  whether  a  boy  or  a  nail  furnishes 
the  opposing  force?  We  then  find  that 
re-action  equals  and  opposes  action  whether 
of  pushing  or  pulling,  in  every  case. 

EX.  XLVII. — MOMENTUM. 

Obtain  a  rubber  cord,  or  tie  together 
rubber  bands  end  to  end,  and  select  two 
equal  weights  and  a  third  half  as  heavy. 
Attach  the  equal  weights  to  opposite  ends 
of  this  cord.  When  stretched  the  cord  will 
tend  to  bring  the  weights  toward  each  other, 
and  we  can  note  the  proportionate  distances 
the  two  weights  travel  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  force.  Now  try  the  same  with 
one  weight  half  the  other.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  release  both  ends  of  the  cord  at 
the  same  instant.  To  do  this,  tie  a  thread 
to  the  weight  on  one  end  of  the  cord,  and, 
passing  the  thread  under  the  table,  bring  it 
back  and  tie  to  the  weight  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cord,  stretching  the  cord  as  much 
as  is  desired.  Now  burn  the  thread  under 
the  table,  and  the  two  weights  will  spring 
towards  each  other. 

If  1  ounce  move  through  a  space  of  2 
inches  and  2  ounces  move  through  a  space 
of  1  inch,  plainly  twice  as  many  particles 
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of  matter  are  moving  one  inch  as  are  mov- 
ing two.  Are  the  amounts  of  motion  in  the 
two  cases  different?  Plainly,  if  the  same 
strain  produce  motion  in  two  cases,  the 
amounts  of  motion  produced  must  be  the 
same.  Then  as  the  number  of  particles  put 
in  motion  increases,  the  distance  must  de- 
crease. 

If  a  man  in  a  small  boat  have  a  rope 
fastened  to  another  boat  of  equal  weight 
and  size,  when  he  pulls  in  the  rope,  over 
what  portion  of  the  distance  will  each  boat 
move?  If  one  boat  be  twice  the  size  of  the 
other,  the  strain  will  be  still  equal  on  the 
two,  but  the  lighter  one  will  move  farther 
than  the  heavier  one.  How  many  times 
as  far?  Suppose  the  larger  boat  were  200 
times  the  smaller  in  weight,  how  would  they 
move?  Now,  gravitation,  like  an  elastic 
band,  binds  every  particle  of  matter  in  my 
pencil  to  every  particle  in  the  earth.  The 
strain  is  the  sarrle  on  both  my  pencil  and 
the  earth.  When  I  let  my  pencil  go,  they 
move  to  meet  each  other  as  in  the  case  of 
the  boats,  and  that  of  the  weights.  The 
same  attraction  of  gravitation  binds  every 
particle  of  matter  to  every  other.  It  is  so 
slight  that  we  do  not  notice  it  between 
small  masses, — as  between  two  books, — 
but  it  can  be  measured  between  very  heavy 
weights.  In  the  case  of  the  earth,  this  at- 
traction is  known  to  us  in  many  ways. 
What  effect  should  this  force  have  when 
exerted  between  the  earth  and  the  sun? 
This  attractive  power  extends  outward  from 
every  particle  or  mass  of  matter  and  is  con- 
sequently a  form  of  radiant  energy.  Apply, 
then,  the  law  of  inverse  squares. 

XLVIII. — INERTIA   AND    COMPOSITION  OP 
FORCES. 

In  the  study  of  heat,  sound,  and  light, 
we  have  found  radiant  energy  tending  to 
move  in  straight  lines.  Yet  that  it  does  not 
always  so  move,  was  shown  in  the  cases  of 
reflection  and  refraction.  We  can  only  say 
then  that  the  motion  is  in  a  straight  line 
when  not  modified  by  some  other  force. 
Does  the  same  law  apply  to  all  motion? 
Give  motion  to  a  stone  by  throwing  it.  The 
stone  seems  to  attempt  to  obey  trve  law  for 
a  time,  but  is  soon  much  deflected  from  a 
straight  line,  and  finally,  seeming  to  give 
tip  the  attempt,  falls  to  the  ground.  But 
we  know  that  the  stone  has  no  will  in  the 


He  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed. 

— Socratet. 


matter,  and  must  be  yielding  to  the  forces 
acting  upon  it.  Let  us  see  what  they  are. 
First  we  will  throw  out  of  our  calculation 
the  air  which  merely  resists  its  motion  in 
any  direction,  checking  its  velocity  but  not 
deflecting  it.  Gravity  tends  constantly  to 
draw  bodies  toward  the  earth.  The  force 
of  throwing  tends  to  make  it  move  in  a 
straight  line.  The  stone  is  yielding  to  both 
forces.  If  it  is  in  the  air  5  seconds,  it  is, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  same  place 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  gone  in  the 
direction  it  was  thrown  for  5  seconds,  and 
then  had  obeyed  the  other  force,  of  grav- 
ity, by  falling  5  seconds.  We  can  arrange 
so  that  the  force  of  gravity  shall  not  pro- 
duce motion  in  a  given  case,  and  yet  so 
that  horizontal  forces  shall  have  free-play 
by  using  a  ball  upon  a  perfectly  level  table. 
Here  the  ball  moves  in  a  straight  line  till 
it  meets  an  obstruction.  Snow  and  rain 
fall  in  straight  lines  when  there  is  no  wind, 
obeying  the  one  force  of  gravity,  but  when 
there  is  wind,  they  obey  both  forces.  A 
boat  crossing  a  river,  if  rowed  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  current,  moves  across  just  as 
fast  as  in  still  water,  but  also  moves  down 
stream.  A  boatman  seeking  to  make  a 
point  directly  opposite,  not  only  rows  across 
the  stream,  but  must  row  up  as  much  as 
the  current  carries  him  down. 

EX.  XLIX.  CIRCULAR  MOTION. 

Let  us  notice  the  result  when  two  forces 
act  upon  a  body,  one  like  that  in  throwing, 
instantaneous,  tending  to  make  the  body 
continue  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  other 
a  constant  pull  toward  a  fixed  point.  To 
a  rubber  string  tie  a  weight  and  whirl  the 
weight  by  the  string  around  the  hand.  The 
string  pulls  the  weight  toward  the  hand, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  weight  is  to  move 
in  a  straight  line.  The  combination  of 
these  two  forces  produces  circular  motion. 
If  either  force  is  stopped,  the  effect  of  the 
other  is  very  plain.  In  whirling  a  weight 
attached  to  a  string,  the  string  exerts  the 
central  force.  If  the  string  breaks,  the 
weight  moves  on  in  the  direction  it  was 
moving  at  the  time.  Farther  examples  are 
seen  in  the  sling,  in  the  bursting  of  wheels, 
the  throwing  of  mud  from  the  wheels  of  a 
swiftly  moving  carriage,  etc.  Why  do  not 
the  earth  and  sun  fall  together  since  they 
attract  each  other? 


The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do. 

—Hazlitt. 
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MOTIVES. 

G.   P.  B. 


All  the  intentional  acts  of  children,  and 
adults  as  well,  are  determined  by  their 
motives.  It  is  the  teacher's  mission  to 
influence  the  child  to  act  from  the  best 
motive  he  is  capable  of  being  interested  in. 
A  motive  is  an  aim,  a  purpose,  an  ideal 
which  the  child  seeks  to  realize  in  his  own 
actual  experience  or  life. 

Suppose  that  a  child  learns  a  lesson 
from  fear  of  punishment.  In  this  case  the 
ideal  condition  that  he  is  seeking  to  attain 
is  escape  from  a  threatened  pain.  The 
learning  of  the  lesson  is  looked  upon  as 
the  way  of  escape.  It  is  the  means  to  the 
end.  The  object  in  which  the  child  is 
interested  is  not  the  lesson,  but  the  image 
of  himself  as  having  escaped  the  impend- 
ing punishment.  The  learning  of  the  les- 
son is  merely  the  road  to  this  escape,  along 
which  he  travels,  but  in  which  he  has  no 
interest  for  its  own  sake. 

Suppose  that  the  motive  is  the  pleasing 
of  the  teacher.  Now,  the  child  contrasts 
the  picture,  in  his  imagination,  of  his 
teacher  pleased  and  happy  in  the  result  of 
his  efforts,  with  another  picture  of  the 
teacher  disappointed  and  displeased  with 
him.  He  wishes  to  make  the  first  picture 
his  actual  experience,  and  he  performs  the 
work,  disagreeable  though  it  may  be,  that 
must  be  done  in  order  to  learn  the  lesson. 
But  his  interest  is  in  this  ideal  of  a  grati- 
fied teacher,  and  not  in  the  ideal  of  a 
lesson  mastered. 

Suppose  that  the  motive  is  some  prize, 
or  reward  of  pecuniary  value,  or  of  higher 
rank  in  the  school.  The  father  promises 
the  boy  a  bicycle  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
he  shall  reach  an  average  monthly  stand- 
ing in  school  of  90  per  cent.  Here  the 
picture  which  the  child  creates  is  himself 
as  owner  of  a  coveted  machine.  He  is 
willing  to  travel  the  long  way,  and  persist 
in  his  effort,  that  he  may  finally  realize 
this  ideal  in  an  actual  possession. 

All  such  motives  are  called  external  and 
foreign  to  the  true  purpose  of  the  study. 

Suppose  that  the  ideal  is  an  ability  to 
pursue  some  vocation.  Now,  the  child 
pictures  to  himself  his  own  entrance  upon 
business,  having  the  knowledge  to  do  what 
the  business  requires.  The  picture  with 
which  this  is  contrasted  is  that  of  himself 
seeking  to  engage  in  some  pursuit  and 
being  refused  because  of  his  ignorance,  or 
dismissed  in  disgrace  for  the  same  reason. 
He  is  willing  to  persist  in  his  efforts  to 


learn  the  subject  in  order  that  the  former 
ideal  may  become  a  reality  with  him. 
But  he  must  be  convinced  that  the  toil- 
some road  he  is  required  to  follow  is  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  goal  sought.  As 
soon  as  he  has  mastered  what  his  chosen 
vocation  makes  daily  use  of,  he  is  restless 
and  dissatisfied  with  further  requirements. 

Suppose  that  the  ideal  is  the  possession 
of  such  knowledge  and  power  as  will  make 
him  the  equal  or  the  leader  among  his  fel- 
lows. Now,  his  aim  has  a  wider  range, 
and  he  is  willing  to  persist  in  traveling  a 
longer  road  that  shall  give  to  him  this 
broader  knowledge  and  greater  power. 

Suppose  that  the  ideal  is  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake.  In  this  case  the  student 
pictures  himself  as  knowing  what  has  been 
found  out,  and  as  able  ^o  find  out  new 
things  not  yet  discovered.  Each  step  in 
his  progress  now  becomes  a  partial  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideal,  and  brings  with  it  its  own 
reward  in  the  pleasure  and  gratification 
experienced. 

Or,  lastly,  suppose  that  the  ideal  is  the 
possession  of  knowledge  for  the  good  he 
can  do  with  it.  Now,  he  pictures  himself 
as  an  agency  in  the  world  able  to  lend  a 
hand  in  matters  of  state,  or  business,  or 
society,  or  church,  for  the  helping  on  of 
what  will  be  helpful,  and  the  repressing  of 
what  will  be  harmful.  He  is  willing  to 
labor  that  he  may  be  an  intelligent  and 
helpful  citizen. 

The  foregoing  are  given  as  illustrations 
of  the  different  grades  of  motives  that  may 
be  made  to  influence  the  young  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  their  development.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  in- 
creasing digaity;  but  upon  this  he  has  no 
wish  to  insist.  What  is  a  possible  motive 
in  a  higher  stage  of  advancement  and  in- 
sight, would  be  without  influence  in  a 
lower  stage,  oftentimes.  But  the  essential 
thing  is  that  the  teacher  lead  the  pupil  to 
work  under  the  spur  of  the  highest  motive 
he  is  capable  of  appreciating,  and  that  he 
do  not  weary  of  urging  the  higher  motive 
constantly,  even  when  he  must  depend 
upon  the  lower  for  the  actual  results.  It 
is  by  making  the  children  live  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  higher  motives  that  they  come 
eventually  to  be  influenced  by  them.  The 
above  is  given  as  examples  of  classes  of 
motives  applicable  to  the  school.  We 
wish  we  had  the  eloquence  and  powers  of 
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persuasion  of  An  angel  that  we  might  influ- 
ence teachers  not  to  despair  of  making  the 
last  grade  of  motives  of  interest  to  young 
people.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  there  more  need  of  emphasizing  the 


preaching  of  the  great  Teacher,  that  it  is 
he  who  loses  himself  in  his  interest  in  that 
which  is  helpful  to  others,  that  will  ever 
truly  find  himself. 


GIVE  THE  PUPILS  A  CHANCE. 

GEORGE  BASS. 


Allow  the  pupil  to  say  what  he  wishes  to 
say  on  whatever  subject  he  is  asked  to  talk 
about.  Teacher,  how  would  you  like  to 
have  some  one  interrupt  you  two  or  three 
times  before  you  finish  your  first  sentence 
on  a  subject  that  you  have  been  asked  to 
explain  ?  Suppose  that  you  were  writing 
a  paper  on  superstition,  and  your  first  sen- 
tence is,  "  Ignorance  is  one  of  the  factors 
of  superstition."    Now  you  begin  to  read 

and  get  as  far  as  "Ignorance  is"  and 

some  one  says,  "  Now  what  do  you  mean 
by  ignorance  ?  Wouldn't  you  feel  like  tell- 
ing him  to  wait  awhile  and  he  will  not  be 
so  ignorant? 

Are  pupils  ever  treated  so  ?  A  pupil 
begins  to  explain  a  problem  in  arithmetic, 
and  he  does  not  begin  just  as  the  teacher 
thought  he  would  and  he  is  stopped  and 
questioned  on  this  and  that  till  he  does  not 
know  his  own  name. 

Problem. — A  bought  seventy-five  shares 
of  stock  at  ninety-four  and  sold  it  at  five 
per  cent  premium.  What  did  he  gain,  the 
par  value  of  each  share  being  $50? 

The  pupil  has  solved  by  getting  the  cost 
of  the  seventy-five  shares  at  ninety-four 
and  then  finding  the  amount  for  which  they 
were  sold,  and  then  finding  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Of  course,  this  is  cor- 
rect. But  the  teacher  thinks  that  it  is 
better  to  find  gain  on  one  share  first  and 
multiply  that  by  seventy-five  for  the  total 
gan.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  right, 
too,  and  possibly  the  better  method. 

The  pupil  begins  to  explain  as  follows : 
'•  The  par  value  of  seventy-five  shares  at 
$50  is  " 

Teacher. — What  do  you  want  the  par 
value  for? 


Good  thoughts  are  blessed  guests. 

— Spurge**. 

Live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  you. 

— Longfellow. 


The  pupil  is  somewhat  bothered  and 
hesitates  a  little,  and  the  teacher  says: 

T. — *  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  way 
to  do  that  problem  ?  " 

Pupil. — I  thought  that  was  right. 

T. — What  is  the  cost  of  one  share  ? 

P. — Ninety-four. 

T. — Ninety-four  what  ? 

P. — Ninety-four  per  cent. 

T.— Well,  what  of? 

P. — Par  value. 

T— Of  what  ? 

P. — One  share. 

T. — Well,  now  what  is  the  par  value  of 
one  share  ? 
P- — $5°- 

T. — Well,  now,  go  on. 

He  begins  again  as  he  did  before,  and  is 
stopped  again  and  told  to  go  on  where  he 
quit  He  does  not  know  where  he  quit. 
He  has  not  worked  according  to  that  plan, 
and  he  should  be  heard  through  by  his  own 
plan.  He  should  have  credit  from  his 
teacher  for  all  that  is  correct.  The  truth 
is,  children  are  almost  questioned  and  in- 
structed to  death.  Keep  still  and  give 
them  a  chance. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say 
that  a  teacher  should  never  talk.  There 
is  a  time  to  talk,  but  the  teacher  should  be 
sure  that  the  time  has  come,  and  that  he 
has  something  to  say  that  will  benefit  the 
pupil.  We  are  more  likely  to  talk  too 
much  than  too  little.  Don't  hurry  pupils. 
Let  them  think.  Talk  enough  to  give  them 
something  to  think  about,  and  give  them 
time  to  think  ;  and  let  them  say  what  they 
think  without  disturbing  them. 

— Indiana  School  Journal. 


A  dull  ax  never  loves  grindstones. 

— //.  W.  Beecher. 

Every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

—Ilerhert. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branohe*. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  hi  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
In  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


The  Mission  of  the  School  Superintendent. 

The  school  superintendent  must  give 
direction  to  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
within  his  jurisdiction,  if  any  direction  is 
given  to  it  other  than  that  which  each 
teacher  gives  to  the  work  in  his  own 
school.  It  is  the  business  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  unify  the  work  in  the  schools. 

Some  superintendents  make  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  unify  the  instruction 
by  trying  to  make  the  teachers  keep  step 
in  the  details  of  their  methods  and  devices. 
This  may  make  a  mechanical  uniformity, 
if  the  superintendent  is  a  strong  man,  but 
it  results  in  very  poor  schools.  The  only 
way  possible  to  unify  the  work  of  teachers 
is  to  make  the  teachers  themselves  of  the 
same  mind  with  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
school  training  and  in  regard  to  the  gan- 
glionic ideas  of  method,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  these  purposes  are  to  be  attained. 
The  unity  must  be  in  the  germinal  ideas, 
but  each  teacher  will  develop  these  ideas 
and  realize  them  in  his  school  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  unity  lies  deeper 
than  the  external  appearance  or  detail  of 
the  work  of  the  school.  In  these  respects 
each  school  must  differ  from  every  other 
where  there  is  good  supervision  and  the 
teachers  are  at  all  fit  to  teach.  The  unity 
of  common  aims  and  common  fundament- 
al ideas  of  the  course  by  which  these  aims 
are  to  be  reached  which  must  pervade 
this  diversity  is  the  special  work  of  the 
superintendent. 


The  Mania  for  Outlines. 

The  persistent  demand  of  a  large  class 
of  teachers  for  "outlines"  of  the  subject 
they  are  required  to  teach  is  one  of  the  curi  - 
ous  features  of  this  period.  The  result  of 
the  use  of  this  device  upon  the  children  is, 
in  many  cases,  deplorable.  The  mischief 
centers  in  the  fact  that  the  outline  is  used 


to  teach  from.  It  is  written  out  on  a  black- 
board or  in  a  note-book  and  the  children 
are  expected  to  say  something  about  each 
separate  topic  there  mentioned.  They  set 
to  work  with  text-book  or  reference-book 
to  get  up  something  that  will  pass  muster 
at  recitation  time,  but  what  they  get  is 
scrappy  bits  of  information  that  have  little 
or  no  connection  in  their  minds,  other  than 
the  mechanical  one  made  by  the  order  in 
which  the  topics  appear  in  the  outline.  If 
the  order  of  these  should  be  inverted  the 
pupil  would  not  discover  any  incongruity. 
He  would  learn  his  bits  of  knowledge  in 
any  other  order  just  as  well,  and  know  as 
much  about  the  subject  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other;  that  is,  nothing  at  all.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  these  clamorers  for  out- 
lines use  them,  we  find,  and  a  better  device 
for  making  a  child  appear  to  know  some- 
thing when  it  really  knows  nothing,  has 
never  been  invented. 

We  met  one  of  these  "outline  shriekers" 
very  recently.  He  was  a  man  forty  years 
old  who  was  teaching  (?)  in  the  country 
schools.  He  was  "willing  to  pay  two  dol- 
lars, yes,  four  dollars,  for  a  journal  that 
would  be  filled  with  outlines  of  every  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  school.  It  was  such  a 
great  help  and  saved  the  teacher  so  much 
study!  The  work  was  all  laid  out  for  him 
and  he  knew  just  what  to  do." 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Eastern  journals 
who  is  a  parent,  complains  of  this  method 
of  teaching  history,  upon  his  own  child,  and 
publishes  a  series  of  questions  and  a  num- 
ber of  outlines  which  the  pupil  was  to  work 
up.  The  child  has  some  disconnected  facts 
which  it  is  holding  in  mind  by  "main 
strength"  until  it  has  an  opportunity  to  un- 
load on  final  examination,  and  then  they 
soon  take  to  themselves  wings. 

The  worst  fact  about  this  business  is  that 
in  some  cases  superintendents  are  lending 
their  influence  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
evil.    So  long  as  the  teacher  follows  an 
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outline  in  his  attempts  to  teach  and  the  su- 
perintendent follows  it  in  making  his  ex- 
amination questions,  everything  goes  well, 
until  some  question  is  asked  that  will  test 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  has 
been  supposed  to  be  studying.  Then  this 
cob-house  tumbles  to  pieces  instantly,  and 
the  pupil's  ignorance  is  exposed.  But  this 
deplorable  condition  is  made  still  worse 
when  a  person  outside  is  employed  to  make 
the  outlines  for  teaching  the  subjects  and 
also  to  make  the  examination  questions. 
Of  course  the  examination  questions  will 
fit  the  outlines,  and  when  the  teacher  fol- 
lows the  latter,  and  drills  on  them  long 
enough  to  have  them  stick  in  the  memory 
until  the  questions  come  around,  everything 
is  lovely,  and  the  school  passes  at  a  high 
grade.  Of  course  this  outline-maker  gets 
paid  a  good,  round  price  for  his  outlines 
by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  he  can 
afford  to  throw  the  questions  in.  If  this 
were  not  encouraging  this  abominable 
method  of  teaching,  and  so  defrauding  the 
pupils  of  that  which  a  proper  teaching  of 
the  subjects  would  give  them,  it  would  be 
less  objectionable. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  par- 
ties to  this  and  similar  arrangements  are 
working  with  the  best  of  motives.  But  the 
giving  over  to  one  man  the  outlining  of  the 
subjects  for  the  school,  and  also  the  making 
of  the  questions  for  examination  is  not 
wise,  and  must  have  been  done  without  due 
reflection.  —  G. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  give*  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Yean  io  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
•aght-gntde  course;  First  Course,  aod  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Fairy  Stories  for  Children. 

The  recent  publication  of  "Fables  and 
Folk  Stories,"  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
for  children  in  the  second-year  grade,  is  a 
valuable  service  to  primary  schools.  This 
volume  is  written  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der,  which  fact  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
adaption  to  children.  It  is  intended  as  a 
second  reader,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
to  this  purpose. 

But  the  objection  is  raised  that  this  is  a 
book  of  fables  and  fairy  stories,  and,  there- 
fore, not  true,  and  that  to  fill  the  minds  of 
children  with  falsehoods  of  this  sort  is  to 
make  them  fanciful  and  visionary,  cultiva- 
ting expectations  that  cannot  be  realized, 
and  the  desire  for  adventure. 


This  objection  assumes  that  fairy  stories 
are  not  true:  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk, 
Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  are  impossible  tales. 

But  the  objector  does  not  discriminate 
between  poetry  and  prose.  A  thing  does 
not  have  to  be  a  possible  object  of  vision 
or  of  actual  experience  in  order  to  be  true. 

What  child  does  not  enjoy  and  properly 
interpret  the  myth  of  Santa  Claus  and  hi» 
wonderful  reindeers?  Indeed,  what  is  the 
poetry  and  mythology  of  all  the  ages  before 
the  christian  era  but  fairy  tales?  He  who 
can  discover  no  truth  in  them  is  blind  in- 
deed; too  blind  to  be  allowed  to  lead  others. 

The  child's  growth  in  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  largely  a  repetition  of  the  stages 
of  growth  through  which  the  race  has 
passed  to  its  present  attainments.  The  race 
had  its  imaginative  period  when  truth  ap- 
peared in  the  guise  of  poetry.  So  has  the 
child.  It  cannot  think  philosophy,  but  it 
can  appreciate  the  fundamental  truths  of 
philosophy  if  presented  in  the  practical 
form  of  fables  and  fairy  stories.  The  child 
of  fair  intelligence  seldom  fails  to  "see  the 
point"  more  or  less  clearly. 

Let  the  teacher  and  parent  begin  early 
to  read  to  the  child  fairy  stories  like  these 
by  Mr.  Scudder.  And  let  the  children 
learn  to  read  them  themselves.  Not  tkat 
this  is  to  be  all  or  the  major  part  of  their 
reading.  Science  stories,  actual  events, 
and  bible  stories  should  accompany  them. 
The  prose  stories  that  relate  facts  that  are 
"really  true"  will  tend  to  temper  the  child's 
imagination  when  reading  the  poetical 
stories  that  are  "truly  true." 

It  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  child  to 
repress  his  impulse  to  create  an  imaginary 
world.  But  rather  help  him  to  make  it 
a  world  of  beautiful  truth.  There  are  many 
fairy  stories  that  are  not  helpful,  but  fhere 
are  many  others  that  are.  Here,  as  every- 
where, wise  selection  is  needed,  and  to 
make  this  teachers  are  employed.     —  B. 


Expression  in  Primary  Beading. 

It  is  wisely  said  that  a  method  can  be 
judged  only  by  its  results.  What  then  are 
the  results  which  should  be  expected  from 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades? 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  results  in 
primary  reading  are  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  a  child's  whole  education, 
rather  than  to  his  present  grade;  and  also, 
that  the  acquirement  of  wrong  habits  in 
this,  as  in  other  studies,  will  not  further 
true  educational  progress. 
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A  child  who  has  finished  the  Third  Reader 
grade  is  expected  to  read  freely  any  easy 
reading  matter,  to  like  to  read,  and  to  have 
acquired  the  beginning  of  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  Concerning  the  importance  of 
teaching  good  expression,  there  is  some 
controversy.  The  September  number  of 
The  Journal  says  most  truly  that  the  re- 
action against  the  study  of  good  expression 
must  be  deplored. 

The  most  intelligent  objections  to  the 
teaching  of  good  expression  do  not  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  distinct  enunciation  and 
proper  emphasis,  but  claim  that  these  are 
gained  at  the  expense  of  thought  and  pro- 
gress. A  study  of  these  objections  and  of 
different  classes  of  children  points  toward 
a  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 

Good  expression  is  taught  at  the  expense 
of  thought  when  the  pupils  are  asked  many 
questions  concerning  emphasis,  inflection, 
and  pauses,  and  few  or  none  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lesson.  It  is  taught  at  the  ex- 
pense of  progress  when  the  pupils  are  kept 
habitually  on  a  paragraph  or  stanza  until 
they  have  memorized  both  the  words  of  the 
lesson  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  if  a  child 
understands  a  sentence  he  will  read  it  well, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  even  outside  of  the 
school-room,  understanding  sometimes  has 
a  wretched  delivery? 

But  is  the  danger  all  on  one  side?  Have 
not  the  faults  for  which  the  efforts  to  teach 
good  oral  reading  are  responsible,  received 
more  than  their  share  of  criticism?  What 
shall  be  said  of  spending  a  large  part  of  the 
precious  reading  time  in  conversation  about 
some  simple  fact  that  a  child  of  four  years 
could  understand  by  once  hearing,  or  of 
allowing  any  information  to  take  the  place 
of  learning  to  read. 

A  minor  point  in  discussing  the  value  of 
good  oral  reading  is  its  aid  in  holding  the 
attention  of  the  class,  on  which  depends 
to  such  a  degree  the  progress  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  child  who  has  been  trained 
not  only  to  get  the  thought  of  the  lesson 
or  story  for  himself,  but  to  give  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  be  heard  and  enjoyed, 
has  helped  his  classmates,  and  has  gained 
much  that  is  valuable  in  his  own  progress. 

In  the  study  of  the  children  some  interest- 
ing facts  are  noted.  Among  the  poor  read- 
ers, those  who  hesitate,  repeat,  and  read  a 
word  at  a  time,  in  the  Second  Reader,  show 
no  perceptible  improvement  in  expression 
when  asked  to  read  the  short  sentences  of 
a  primer.  This  shows  that  the  longer  good 
expression  is  put  off  the  harder  it  U  to  get 


it.  In  the  Third  Reader  those  who  excel  in 
expression  as  a  rule  excel  in  giving  the 
thought  of  the  lesson.  They  have  the 
power  to  see  phrases  and  short  sentences 
at  a  glance,  and  can  finish  a  sentence  if  the 
page  from  which  they  were  reading  be  sud- 
denly covered. 

To  grasp  the  thought  of  a  sentence  clear- 
ly and  quickly  the  eye  must  glance  ahead 
of  the  spoken  word,  and  this  power  is  also 
the  chief  element  in  good  oral  reading. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  training  of 
the  eye  to  see  phrases  and  sentences  instead 
of  single  words,  is  most  important.  The 
teacher  must,  therefore,  use  such  devices 
as  will  lead  the  child  to  read  the  whole  sen- 
tence silently  before  he  reads  it  aloud. 
This  may  be  done  with  the  beginners  by 
letting  each  sentence  written  on  the  board 
tell  something  to  be  done,  and  allow  no  one 
to  read  until  he  has  performed  the  act.  Af- 
ter a  number  of  words  have  been  taught  in 
this  manner,  encourage  the  children  to  look 
through  a  new  sentence  before  reading  it, 
and  sometimes  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
teacher,  and  tell  the  sentence.  This  device 
leads  them  to  speak  the  sentence  as  a  whole, 
and  if  used  with  care,  chiefly  in  new  read- 
ing matter,  will  not  increase  the  tendency 
to  memorize  the  reading  lesson. 

Much  harm  is  done  by  a  wrong  use  of 
the  pointer.  Who  has  not  seen  a  little  child 
stand  almost  under  the  reading  lesson 
written  high  on  the  blackboard,  and  point 
out  the  words  of  a  sentence  in  order,  pro- 
nouncing one  at  a  time.  Let  the  same  pu- 
pil stand  back  where  he  can  see  the  entire 
sentence  without  difficulty,  read  it  silently, 
then  look  at  his  teacher  and  tell  it.  The 
improvement  in  expression  will  be  so  re- 
markable that  the  children  themselves  will 
notice  it.  The  pointer  should  be  used  by 
the  child  in  finding  words,  but  rarely  or 
never  in  reading  sentences. 

Every  effort  should  be  used  from  the 
first  day  to  prevent  wrong  habits.  Each 
sentence  the  child  reads  by  hesitating,  re- 
peating, stopping  to  spell  words,  or  pro- 
nouncing them  one  at  a  time  is  helping  to 
form  habits  of  poor  expression.  This 
manner  of  reading  also  confines  the  atten- 
tion to  the  word,  and  does  not  train  the 
eye  to  look  ahead  and  grasp  the  thought. 

If  great  care  is  exercised  from  the  first 
day  of  a  child's  school  life,  and  such  aD 
abundance  of  easy  reading  provided  that 
he  may  progress  by  gradual  steps,  his  nat- 
ural expression  may  be  preserved.  To  in- 
troduce new  words  so  rapidly  that  reading 
is  all  up  hill  work,  will  surely  kill  a  child's 
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interest  and  ruin  his  expression.  Nothing 
is  gained  and  much  is  lost  by  introducing 
long  sentences  before  short  ones  can  be 
read  at  a  glance. 

Further,  the  child's  natural  expression 
should  not  only  be  preserved  but  improved. 
Children  who  come  from  the  kindergarten 
trained  to  tell  a  story  so  that  their  little 
playmates  enjoy  hearing- them,  have  a  pre- 
paration for  reading  that  is  invaluable.  One 
primary  teacher,  noticing  that  the  kinder- 
garten children  excelled  in  this  particular, 
introduced  a  daily  exercise  in  the  repro- 
duction of  stories  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  oral  expression. 

Such  stories  should  be  models  of  style. 
There  is  nothing  more  charming  for  repro- 
duction than  "  Seven  Little  Sisters." 

A  daily  phonic  drill  should  be  given  for 
the  double  purpose  of  improving  enuncia- 
tion and  giving  the  best  key  for  finding  out 
new  words. 

Let  the  teacher  remember  that  the  test 
of  her  work,  and  the  only  real  test,  is  the 
children's  power  to  read  with  good  expres- 
sion new  reading  matter  at  sight.  Such 
reading,  however,  should  be  easier  than  the 
daily  lesson. 

Whatever  method  is  used  in  teaching 
reading,  short  sentences  should  be  intro- 
duced early,  for  pure  reading  is  what  the 
definition  declares  it  to  be,  "the  getting  of 
thought  from  printed  and  written  words 
arranged  in  sentences." 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


"First  Lessons  in  Beading." 

We  note  that  a  writer  in  the  Iowa  Nor- 
mal Monthly  takes  us  to  task  for  what  he 
seems  to  think  is  an  unfavorable  criticism 
in  our  September  number  of  the  "Syn- 
thetic Method"  (with  a  big  S)  of  teaching 
young  children  to  read.  We  understand 
the  "Synthetic  Method"  to  be  a  name 
applied  to  a  special  device,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Pollard  System.  In  our  re- 
marks on  First  Lessons  in  Reading  in  our 
September  number,  we  mentioned  it  favor- 
ably in  connection  with  other  devices,  but 
we  divided  all  methods  into  the  two  classes 
of  synthetic  and  analytic.  Beginning  with  the 
word  or  with  the  sentence  is  to  make  the  an- 
alytic method  prominent  from  the  first. 
Beginning  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters  or 
with  the  names  of  the  letters  is  to  make  the 
synthetic  method  prominent  from  the  first. 
But  we  were  talking  of  synthetic  methods, 
not  of  the  "Synthetic  (Pollard)  Method," 
and  had  no  intention  of  speaking  unfavor- 


ably of  the  different  specific  devices  that 
we  mentioned.  We  hold  that  they  are  all 
good,  and  that  some  teachers  will  succeed 
best  by  giving  prominence  to  one  and 
others,  to  another.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  article  was  to  suggest  to  teachers  that 
they  do  not  pin  their  faith  to  any  specific 
device  in  teaching  children  to  read,  but 
that  they  make  a  free  use  of  all  of  them. 
Our  critic  is  evidently  a  strong  believer  in 
the  "Synthetic  Method,"  but  if  his  educa- 
tional beard  shall  continue  to  grow  he  will 
find  that  it,  like  all  other  "fenced  in"  meth- 
ods, has  its  limitations,  and  that  the 
teacher  who  does  not  break  away  from  any 
device  with  which  she  may  start,  will  event- 
ually find  her  children  weak  in  some  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  good  read- 
ing. We  hold  the  "Synthetic  Method"  to 
be  an  excellent  one,  and  have  made  free 
use  of  it  for  thirty  years.  But  for  a  time 
in  our  history  this  device  had  possession 
of  us.  Eventually  we  got  possession  of  it, 
and  then  we  could  use  it  with  freedom. 
Let  the  teacher's  point  of  observation  be 
the  child  and  not  the  method.  Then  he  will 
use  anything  and  everything  that  will  help 
along.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  teacher's  having  the  idea  and  the  idea's 
having  him.  If  our  critic  is  not  conscious 
of  this  difference  we  are  not  surprised  that 
he  misinterpreted  our  remarks  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  will  be  just  as  much  at  fault  in  under- 
standing this  explanation  of  them. 

— G.  P.  B. 


The  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

(a  thmphrancb  story  for  little  folks.) 
IV. 

In  our  last  story  I  told  you  about  the  But- 
ler and  how  he  worked  upon  the  food  that 
came  down  from  the  mill,  and  how  the  Al- 
cohol that  the  King  put  into  the  mill  stung 
him  and  made  him  work  very  hard.  But 
there  were  some  things  that  he  did  not  try 
to  do  much  with,  and  he  sent  them  out  of 
his  gate  into  another  little  room  below 
where  his  assistants  took  hold  of  them  and 
prepared  them  so  that  the  servants  of  the 
castle  could  make  use  of  them;  for  you 
must  remember  that  unless  the  food  was 
prepared  just  right  by  the  Butler  and  his 
assistants  the  servants  could  not  take  it, 
and  they  went  hungry. 

I  show  you  here  a  picture  of  the  Butler 
and  his  assistants.  If  you  will  examine  it 
carefully  you  will  find  a  figure  2  which  tells 
you  where  the  Butler's  gate  is.    This  gate 
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the  King  calls  the  Pylorus,  for  he  seems  to 
be  fond  of  giving  the  different  parts  of  his 
castle  queer  names.  *  Just  below  the  gate  is 
a  long,  circular,  small  room  that  is  com- 
monly called  Twelve- Fingers,  on  which 
you  see  the  figures  3,  10,  and  3  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  servants  in  this  room  are  very 
important  assistants  of  the  Butler.  They 
are  at  work  all  around  the  walls  of  it  pour- 
ing out  a  strange  kind  of  fluid  to  mix  with 
the  rice  and  the  white  bread  and  the  fat 
and  the  sugar  that  come  from  the  Butler's 
room.  They  work  very  dilligently,  and  soon 
make  the  food  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
other  servants.  But  they  do  not  work 
alone.  You  see  in  the  picture  another  ser- 
vant marked  by  the  figures  5  and  5.  It  is 
long  and  lies  behind  the  Butler's  room, 
but  it  is  busy  at  work  pouring  another 
kind  of  fluid  through  the  tube  marked  6, 
into  the  long  room  which  we  called  Twelve- 
Fingers,  but  which  the  King  called  Duo- 
denum, because  he  likes  big  names.  This 
fluid  enters  this  long  room  at  the  figure  10. 
It  also  mixes  with  the  food  there,  and  if 
the  Butler  sends  out  any  lean  meat  or  beans 
or  brown  bread  without  thoroughly  mixing 
the  gastric  juice  with  them,  this  fluid  mixes 
with  them  and  helps  to  make  them  ready 
for  the  other  servants.  This  assistant  we 
generally»know  as  Sweet-Bread,  but  the 
King  calls  him  Pancreas.  He  is  a  good 
■worker  and  when  he  gets  sick  there  is 


great  distress  and  trouble  throughout  the 
the  whole  castle. 

There  is  another  assistant  of  the  Butler 
whose  picture  is  not  shown  here,  called  the 
Liver.  But  if  you  look  sharp  you  will  see 
the  figures  7,  8,  and  9,  which  are  the  tubes 
through  which  Mr.  Liver  sends  down  an- 
other kind  of  fluid  which  the  King  calls 
Bile,  which  has  a  yellowish-green  color 
and  is  very  bitter.  If  you  know  of  any- 
thing as  bitter  as  gall  that  is  how  bitter 
this  bile  is. 

Now,  when  all  these  fluids  have  gotten 
into  Twelve- Fingers  with  the  food,  they 
are  all  mixed  together,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  mixture  becomes  very  white  and 
thin  like  milk.  That  is  the  reason,  I 
think,  why  the  King  calls  it  Chyle. 

Now  the  food  is  all  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  different  servants  of  the  castle,  but 
since  they  cannot  come  and  get  it,  it  must 
be  carried  around  to  them.  They  are  all 
so  busy  that  they  cannot  stop  very  long  to 
eat  what  they  want,  and  that  is  the  reason 
it  is  carried  around  to  them,  I  suppose. 

Will  you  not  try  now  and  see  if  you  can 
find  out  where  the  Butler  and  his  servants 
are  in  your  own  bodies?  For  I  think  it  is 
true  the  body  of  each  one  of  you  is  very 
much  like  this  King's  castle  and  that  your 
servants  are  very  much  like  his. 

Next  time  I  will  tell  you  how  the  food  is 
carried  to  all  the  servants. 
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INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

TuscHEJts'  Notk.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form, 


Helps  to  Teachers. 

II. 

The  maxim  "Be  Prompt,"  given  last 
month  as  a  suggestion  to  the  teacher  who 
is  ambitious  to  have  a  model  school,  al- 
though so  short,  has  no  doubt  been  found 
to  be  very  extensive  in  its  scope,  and  very 
hard  to  apply.  But  any  one  who  has  tried 
for  a  month  to  be  prompt  in  every  particu- 
lar has  been  rewarded  by  a  decided  im- 
provement in  her  school,  a  great  saving  of 
time,  and  an  increase  in  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  her  pupils. 

The  machinery  of  a  school,  seemingly  so 
unimportant  and  secondary  to  the  real 
teaching  of  the  school,  is,  in  reality,  such 
a  necessary  foundation  and  indispensible 
condition  to  the  real  teaching,  that  the  two 
maxims  I  shall  give  this  month  bear  directly 
upon  it. 

The  first  suggestion  is,  "Speak  in  a  low 
tone."  You  have  been  annoyed  while  vis- 
iting some  schools  by  the  loud,  harsh  voice 
of  the  teacher.  There  was,  perhaps,  some 
noise  among  the  pupils,  and  in  order  to  be 
heard,  the  teacher  raised  her  voice.  Invar- 
iably the  noise  increased  in  proportion.  If 
she  had  dropped  her  voice  to  a  very  low 
tone,  the  noise  in  the  room  would  have  be- 
come less  at  once,  in  order  to  hear  her. 
Although  all  teachers  know  this  to  be  true, 
the  inclination  to  raise  the  voice  is  so  nat- 
ural that  it  becomes  a  habit.  Try  to  form 
the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  It  is 
also  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  pupils 
speak  louder  in  reply  to  a  low  tone  of  voice 
than  to  a  loud  one.  In  giving  a  general 
exercise — as  in  calesthenics — the  attention 
is  very  much  improved  when  the  teacher 
speaks  in  such  a  low  tone  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  pupils  to  watch  the  movement 
of  her  lips  in  order  to  know  what  she  is 
saying. 

My  second  suggestion  is,  "Give  a  com- 
mand but  once."  Do  not  encourage  slack- 
ness and  inattention  by  repeating  anything. 
Have  it  understood  that  a  lesson  is  to  be 
assigned  but  once,  and  the  pupil,  whether 
he  hears  it  or  not,  is  held  responsible  for 
it;  that  a  word  in  spelling  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced but  once,  and  the  word  marked 
wrong  if  it  is  not  written;  that  a  direction 
for  drawing  is  to  be  obeyed  at  the  instant 
it  is  given.    A  pupil  with  a  "repeating" 


teacher  makes  no  effort  to  hear  an  order 
the  first  time  it  is  given,  as  he  knows  it  will 
be  given  as  many  times  as  he  wishes.  How 
many  times  do  you  say  "Position"  before 
every  child  obeys  you?  Say  it  but  once, 
and  have  the  consequences  the  same  as  they 
are  now  when  you  give  the  order  several 
times  and  it  is  not  obeyed  at  all. 
Washington,  D.  C.  — A  Teacher. 


An  Exercise  in  Reading. 

Select  from  a  paper  or  magazine  a  short 
narrative  or  article  suited  to  the  ability  of 
the  class.  Almost  any  of  the  juvenile  pa- 
pers will  furnish  good  material,  or  selec- 
tions may  be  taken  from  the  dailies  or 
weeklies.  Cut  into  parts  of  a  dozen  lines 
each,  number,  and  distribute  to  the  class, 
with  directions  to  copy  neatly  on  slate  or 
paper,  observing  marks  of  punctuation, 
capital  letters,  etc.  Direct,  also,  that  the 
paragraph  or  slip  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
reading  it  as  well  as  possible.  In  half  an 
hour,  or  after  the  next  class  has  recited, 
call  the  class,  collect  the  slips  of  paper,  and 
have  the  pupils  read  from  their  slates,  each 
reading  his  own,  the  teacher  comparing 
with  the  printed  form.  After  the  pupil  has 
read,  select  a  few  of  the  hardest  words  in 
the  paragraph  to  be  spelled  orally.  Inspect 
the  written  work  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  correcting  errors  as  to  see  whether  the 
pupil  has  been  careful  and  faithful  in  the 
preparation.  This  can  be  done  in  a  very 
short  time.  Finally,  lay  aside  the  slates 
and  have  each  pupil  re-state  the  thought 
of  his  paragraph,  not  as  he  wrote  it,  but  in 
words  of  his  own. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  an  exercise? 

1.  Each  pupil  has  definite  work  of  his 
own  to  do.  He  must  rely  solely  upon  his 
own  effort,  for  his  work  is  different  from 
that  of  his  neighbor;  thus  the  pupils  are 
reached  as  individuals  and  not  merely  as 
classes. 

2.  The  work  of  preparation  is  definite 
and  so  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils 
that  they  actually  work  a  result  which  does 
not  always  follow  the  command  from  the 
teacher's  desk,  to  "study  the  reading  les- 
son." Dictionaries  are  used,  fingers  are 
busy,  brains  are  busy. 

3.  As  an  exercise  in  spelling,  it  is  above 
the  average,  for  each  pupil  spells  a  few 
words — probably  new  to  him — which  his 
mind  has  dwelt  upon  sufficiently  long  to 
make  the  form  of  the  word  indelible.  If 
the  selection  is  not  too  far  beyond  the  reach 
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of  the  pupils,  words  will  rarely  be  missed, 
and  when  they  are  it  will  be  noticed  that 
they  are  spelled  as  they  were  written. 

4.  In  the  reading,  each  pupil  does  his 
best,  for  he  is  responsible  for  his  own.  In 
re-stating  the, thought,  a  test  is  made  of  how 
well  the  pupil  has  succeeded  in  transferring 
the  thought  from  the  page  to  the  mind. 
Finally,  as  his  part  is  only  a  fragment,  his 
interest  is  stimulated  to  know  what  comes 
before  and  what  follows;  thus  he  is  led  to 
cultivate  what  a  prominent  educator  calls 
"the  neglected  art  of  listening." 

Beardstown,  III.  — A.  C.  Butler. 


Method  in  Composition. 

REPRODUCTION  AND  IMITATION. 

Reproduction  in  condensed  form  is  sus- 
ceptible of  many  degrees  of  difficulty,  from 
the  simple  story  of  the  primary  reader  to 
the  extended  narrative  or  the  difficult  poem. 
Its  main  advantages  as  a  language  exercise 
are  the  following: 

(1)  The  separation  of  the  essential  from 
the  non-essential. 

(2)  The  logical  arrangement  and  contin- 
uity of  thought. 

(3)  The  training  it  furnishes  in  directness 
and  naturalness  of  style. 

The  teacher  must,  therefore,  see  to  it  that 
the  pupils  grasp  the  main  points  of  the  selec- 
tion,»and  that  they  arrange  them  naturally. 
The  language  in  which  the  reproduction  is 
clothed  should,  in  general,  be  left  to  the 
pupils.  Reasonable  care  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  that  strained,  florid,  and  of- 
ten bombastic  style  into  which  young  wri- 
ters are  prone  to  fall.  Reproductions  of 
reading  lessons  should,  in  general,  be  writ- 
ten in  the  class,  with  closed  books,  since 
the  language  of  the  text  will  prove  a  hin- 
drance if  constantly  referred  to.  Poems 
may  more  freely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  since  reproduction  necessarily 
changes  the  form  from  verse  to  prose. 
Stories,  etc.,  may  be  read  by  the  teacher, 
outlined  in  the  class,  and  reproduced  out 
of  the  class. 

Reproduction  in  an  expanded  form  gives 
much  more  freedom  to  the  imagination, 
and  may  also  range  through  a  great  variety 
of  topics.  Proverbs,  fables,  couplets  of 
poetry,  epigrams,  etc.,  furnish  an  unending 
supply  of  material.  Here,  as  before,  there 
should  be  careful  preparation  in  the  way 
of  developing  and  outlining  the  thought 
before  the  writing  is  attempted.  In  purely 
imaginative  "reproduction,  however,  each 


child  may  be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  mind. 

In  the  description  of  things,  at  which 
children  should  be  adepts,  it  is  usually  best 
to  develop  in  the  class  some  sort  of  a  scheme 
which  will  apply  to  a  large  class  of  objects. 
Thus,  for  utensils,  tools,  or  any  manufac- 
tured articles  some  such  order  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  adopted: 

(1)  What  is  it? 

(2)  Its  purpose? 

(3)  Who  made  it? 

(4)  From  what? 

(5)  Its  parts? 

(6)  What  are  its  varieties? 

(7)  Other  things  worth  saying  about  it. 
For  animals,  the  topics,  (1)  Description, 

and  (2)  Life  History  are  important. 

For  description,  some  systematic  order 
should  be  settled  upon.  Under  "  Life  His- 
tory "  may  be  considered,  the  young,  food, 
dwelling  place,  habits,  characteristics,  etc. 
Similar  outlines  for  the  description  of 
plants  and  their  parts  may  be  devised. 

Imitations  furnish  a  very  large  class  of 
valuable  exercises,  especially  of  an  imagin- 
ative kind  in  which  a  given  type  is  followed. 
These  may  be  of  stories,  dialogues,  fables, 
fairy  stories,  etc.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  pupils  write  the  original,  as  given  be- 
low, and  then  make  an  imitation,  as  shown 
in  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  an 
illustration. 

(Original.) 
THE  WONDERFUL  KETTLE. 

Once  there  was  a  poor  little  girl,  who  lived  with 
her  mother  near  a  great  wood.  They  had  nothing 
to  eat,  and  grew  very  hungry.  Then  the  little  girl 
went  out  into  the  woods.  Here  an  old  woman,  who 
knew  already  that  the  little  girl  was  hungry,  met 
ber.  So  the  old  woman  gave  the  little  girl  a  kettle, 
and  said  to  her,  "If  you  say  to  the  kettle,  'Kettle, 
cook,'  it  will  cook  you  good,  sweet  rice.  But  if  you 
say,  'Kettle,  stop,'  it  will  stop  cooking."  Then  the 
little  girl  toon  the  kettle  home  to  her  mother,  and 
told  her  all  about  it.  After  this  they  did  not  need 
to  go  hungry,  for  as  often  as  they  pleased  they  ate 
good,  sweet  rice. 

One  day  the  mother  went  away  from  home,  and 
left  the  little  girl  all  alone.  Soon  she  became  hiin- 
gry,  and  said  to  the  kettle  "Kettle  cook;"  but  she 
forgot  all  about  saying,  "Kettle  stop."  The  kettle 
kept  on  cooking  more  riee,  until  it  ran  over.  Then 
the  kettle  became  full  of  boiled  rice,  the  whole 
house,  then  the  street,  and  at  last  all  the  houses. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  do. 

At  last  the  mother  came  home  and  called  out, 
"Kettle  stop."  It  stopped  cooking  at  once;  but 
whoever  wanted  to  get  into  that  town  had  to  eat  his 
way  in  through  the  rice. 


(Imitation.) 
THE  WONDERFUL  MACHINE. 
In  ancient  times  there  was  a  little  boy,  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kickapoo  Creek  with  his 
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mother.  They  lived  near  the  woods  where  there 
were  many  wild  hogs,  so  they  had  plenty  of  meat 
to  eat  but  no  salt  to  season  it  with,  consequently 
their  meat  would  spoil.  The  little  boy  went  to  the 
woods  to  hunt  salt,  and  in  an  old  cave  he  saw  a  nun, 
who  gave  him  a  machine,  and  told  him  that  when 
he  wanted  salt  to  say,  "Machine  make  salt,"  and 
when  he  did  not  want  any  more  salt  to  say,  "Machine 
stop."  The  boy  took  the  machine  home  and  told 
his  mother  about  it. 

One  day  the  little  boy  went  to  a  foreign  country. 
The  mother  said,  "Machine  make  salt."  Just  then 
she  was  called  away  to  see  a  sick  friend.  The  ma- 
chine kept  on  making  salt  until  the  house  was  full. 
At  last  the  mother  came  home,  but  she  was  so 
amazed  she  did  not  know  what  to  say.  So  the  ma- 
chine kept  on  until  the  salt  filled  the  yard  and  ran 
into  the  creek,  and  into  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
then  to  the  gulf,  and  then  to  the  ocean,  so  the  water 
of  the  ocean  became  salty. 

At  last  the  bov  came  home  and  he  instantly  said, 
"Machine  stop,"  and  it  stopped  at  once,  but  so 
much  salt  had  been  made  that  we  have  an  abundant 
supply  for  luture  generations. 


A  Suggestive  Device. 

We  have  used  a  competitive  game  for  two 
years  as  the  best  aid  to  order.  The  chil- 
dren never  seem  to  tire  of  it. 

Very  few  things  succeed  without  compe- 
tition, but  this  leaves  no  hard  feelings  be- 
hind, as  prizes  of  value  so  often  do.  It 
has  the  advantage  over  a  book  for  marking 
rewards  for  good  behavior,  prizes  for  best 
conduct,  etc.,  in  being  always  before  the 
whole  school.  Each  child's  record  is 
noted  and  criticised  by  all. 

In  a  school  where  blackboard  room  can 
be  spared  a  space  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit of  all  the  pupils'  names  being  written 
so  that  they  may  be  read  in  every  part  of 
the  room  should  be  devoted  to  the  match. 

It  fs  more  convenient  to  have  the  frame 
just  behind  the  teacher's  desk,  for  then  it 
requires  no  trouble  for  her  "to  keep  tally." 

Two  spaces  are  made  side  by  side,  in 
colored  chalk,  in  this  manner: — 

The  teacher  selects  two  pupils  as  cap- 
tains, then  the  choosing  begins.  The  young- 
est is  allowed  first  choice.  James  chooses 
Anna;  William,  Mary;  James,  Kate;  Wil- 
liam, Jane;  continuing  to  name  a  pupil 
each  in  turn  until  the  whole  school  is  ar- 
ranged on  one  side  or  the  other. 

If  the  number  is  large  it  is  better  to  set 
the  names  down  swiftly  anywhere  on  the 
blackboard,  as  the  voting  goes  on,  after- 
wards copying  them  into  the  frame. 

The  record  is  kept  by  marking  for  in- 
fringement of  ru'es — speaking  aloud;  com- 
ing late;  whispering  in  class;  not  being  in 
seats  when  bell  stops  ringing;  leaving  pails, 
coats,  hals,  etc.,  in  school-room;  throwing 
paper  wads,  beans,  etc.,  and  many  other 
— a 


acts  which  the  inventive  American  young- 
ster delights  in.  Anything  that  interferes 
with  the  order  of  school  should  be  prohib- 
ited. 

Each  night  one  mark  is  removed  for  all 
who  have  been  good  all  day,  and  another 
for  clean  and  orderly  seats. 

Those  who  have  had  any  put  on  during 
the  day  get  none  off  for  a  good  day  but 
may  for  clean  seats. 

We  generally  vote  Thursdays  just  before 
the  close  of  school  which  takes  one  feather 
from  the  over-burdened  Friday,  and  se- 
cures for  Thursday  the  attendance  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  for  Friday. 

At  the  week's  end  the  number  of  marks 
remaining  on  each  side  is  counted,  and  the 
one  having  the  least  wins.  All  on  that  side 
who  have  no  marks  receive  a  ticket  or  card. 

On  the  other  side  those  who  have  marks 
forfeit  a  ticket,  while  those  who  have  no 
marks  on  the  losing  side,  and  those  who 
have  marks  but  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
with  the  winners,  neither  gain  nor  lose. 

The  frame  is  brightened  with  colored 
chalk,  and  the  two  sides  each  written  in  a 
different  color.  The  captains  have  orna- 
mented names,  and  the  whole  is  made  as 
attractive  as  possible. 

The  captainship  is  often  given  to  ill-be- 
haved pupils,  for  sometimes  the  honor  of 
beingcaptain  aids  the  untrained  little  mem- 
ories wonderfully,  and  for  a  whole  week 
the  most  trying  child  will  be  the  best  aid  to 
the  order. 

Cautioning  nods  and  winks  are  constant- 
ly conferred  upon  the  more  restless  ones 
in  school-,  and  thus  a  more  powerful  force 
is  at  work  to  preserve  quiet  than  the  teach- 
er could  possibly  muster  alone.  The  whole 
school  is  working  with  her. 

It  is  of  course  positively  necessary  that 
the  teacher  be  impartial.  A  child's  sense 
of  justice  is  generally  far  more  acute  than 
ours.  They  should  be  able  to  see  that  we  are 
simply  doing  our  duty  by  the  oposite  side 
when  we  mark  them.  It  is  also  as  neces- 
sary that  they  feel  sure  if  they  do  certain 
things  those  things  will  represent  a  mark 
after  their  name.  That  there  may  be  no 
tattling  it  is  better  never  to  mark  what  the 
teacher  does  not  see. 

Of  course  the  ones  who  are  the  best  be- 
haved are  always  picked  out  first,  and  the 
ones  who  give  the  most  trouble  will  soon 
begin  to  feel  humiliated,  especially  if  they 
are  first  in  out-door  games,  as  they  often 
are. 

The  reckless,  careless  boy  who  causes  a 
whole  side  to  lose  just  because  he  "Don't 
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care,"  cannot  long  withstand  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  the  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
those  on  his  side,  and  seeing  his  name  left 
till  the  very  last  next  time,  and  the  cap- 
tain's doubtful — "Isn't  there  anyone  left 
but  Tom  ?"  He  begins  to  see  that  a  person 
cannot  do  wrong  without  inflicting  injury 
on  others.  There  are  boy  anarchists  to 
whom  government  means  tyranny.  Still 
they  like  to  be  victorious  in  games,  and 
sought  after  by  companions,  Often  they 
hold  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  the  irksome 
restraint  of  school  government  will  cheer- 
fully be  endured  for  the  sake  of  not  spoil- 
ing all  efforts  of  others  on  that  side. 

The  fact  that  all  start  even  each  week 
helps  greatly.  If  they  fail  one  week  it  is 
so  short  a  time  that  they  can  begin  with 
fresh  courage  again  the  next  week. 

These  boys  would  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  work  for  a  prize,  but  will  soon 
take  great  interest  in  keeping  their  names 
free  from  marks.  Many  feel  great  pride  in 
the  fact  they  are  always  chosen  first. 

After  all,  the  desire  to  stand  well  with 
one's  fellow,  is  a  strong  motive  for  good 
with  both  little  and  big  men  and  women. 

It  never  seems  best  to  use  the  same  in- 
centives for  good  conduct  as  for  good  les- 
sons, therefore  we  have  never  used  this 
match  to  measure  the  work  from  books, 
but  to  promote  good  manners  and  good 
Order.  — Popular  Educator. 


Geography. 

n. 

18.  Represent  a  ridge  of  mountains  with 
a  partly  open  book.  From  what  direction 
does  the  rain  come?  What  would  become 
of  it  if  it  fell  upon  this  book?  Next  make 
mountain  range  with  sand.  Where  would 
the  rain  go?  What  would  wash  down  it? 
What  would  be  left  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tain?   Where  would  the  fine  soil  settle? 

19.  Incline  two  of  your  tin  pans,  bottom 
side  up  on  the  top  of  a  third  one.  Sprinkle 
some  water  on  these.  Let  child  see  it  run 
down  upon  level  pan.  Next  make  sand 
plain  and  hills  in  same  manner.  Now  if 
the  water  runs  down  these  hills  as  it  did 
down  the  pans  what  may  we  expect  will 
cover  the  level  land  between  ?  But  we 
only  find  narrow  bodies  of  water,  called 
brooks,  streams,  and  rivers  between  our 
hills.  (Draw  out  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  gradual  slope  from  the  bank  of  the 
stream  up  to  the  highest  elevation.  Did 
the  water  in  the  pan  flow?  Do  our  streams 
stand  still?    Slightly  incline  under  pan. 


Let  them  discover  that  there  must  be  a 
third  slope  to  the  land  that  we  may  have 
running  streams.  If  possible  let  the  child 
examine  some  stream  of  water  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  some  such  way 
bring  out  the  idea  that  all  water  courses 
have  three  water-sheds.)  Then  have  the 
child  mould  in  sand  a  tract  of  land  whose 
streams  run  to  the  north.  To  the  south. 
(Usually  in  nature  two  of  the  highlands  are 
easily  perceived,  the  third  less  so.  Make 
it  thus  in  sand  work.)  Make  slope  of  land 
and  have  child  tell  which  way  its  streams 
will  flow.  Describe  an  imaginary  stream 
flowing  several  miles  to  the  east,  then  turn- 
ing slowly  and  flowing  northward.  Have 
child  make  picture  in  sand  of  such  a  coun- 
try. (In  any  way  impress  upon  him  the 
structure  of  the  land.) 

20.  Have  ready  upon  a  large  sand  table 
a  broad  plain  with  highlands  on  east  and 
west.  North  end  slightly  elevated  above 
south  end.  Have  children  describe  slopes 
of  the  land.  Which  way  would  the  water 
flow?  As  the  water  washes  down  the 
slopes  what  does  it  carry  with  it?  What 
kind  of  soil  would  you  expect  to  find  on 
the  plain?  On  the  highlands?  We  find 
this  to  be  the  exact  truth  in  nature; — the 
plains  are  covered  with  the  finer  soil,  the 
lulls  with  the  coarser,  the  mountain  tops 
mostly  with  rock.  Show  pictures  of  rich 
tropical  vegetation,  of  bare  mountain 
scenery.  Almost  any  "Excursion  book" 
issued  by  our  large  Railway  Companies, 
will  give  excellent  pictures  for  this  pur- 
pose. Encourage  children  to  bring  in  pic- 
tures of  out-of-door  scenery,  and  ask  if 
such  and  such  a  scene  is  from  the  plains  or 
the  mountains.  (In  any  and  every  way 
connect  in  the  child's  mind  vegetation  with 
soil.) 

21.  Read  story  of  "The  Mountain  Child" 
in  "Seven  little  Sisters." 

22.  If  not  sure  the  child  understands  the 
distribution  of  soil,  dig  into  the  earth  with 
him  until  two  or  more  strata  appear.  Have 
ready  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  soil, 
and  with  the  child  arrange  it  in  a  glass  jar. 
Draw  pictures  on  the  board  illustrating 
position  of  soils.  Teacher  read  carefully 
Parker's  four  chapters  on  geography,  but 
carry  forward  the  child  by  obervations  in 
the  world  about  him  and  deductions  drawn 
therefrom.  Do  not  use  text-books  yet. 
About  this  time  begin  to  formulate  the 
knowledge  gained.  First  draw  the  state- 
ments from  the  children.  Then  write  care- 
fully on  the  board  simple  sentences  telling 
what  they  have  discovered  concerning  the 
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world  in  which  they  live.  Such  as  "Our 
earth  is  round  like  a  ball."  "Its  surface  is 
covered  by  land  and  water."  "The  large 
bodies  of  land  are  called  continents." 
"The  high  parts  of  land  are  called  moun- 
tains." Water  runs  down  hill,"  etc.,  etc. 
Have  these  composed  by  the  child,  writ- 
ten in  correct  form  by  the  teacher  on  the 
blackboard.  Now  copied  by  the  children 
into  their  little  "Geography-books;"  /".  e., 
small  blank  books  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose. (Thus  the  child  makes  his  own  Ge- 
ograpy  as  truly  as  he  makes  his  own  cube 
in  kindergarten.)  This  formulating  will 
occupy  the  time  of  several  lessons.  In  fact 
the  subject  is  divided  into  lessons  for  con- 
venience. Continue  each  subject  until  the 
thought  is  clear  in  the  child's  mind  and 
he  can  illustrate  it  in  some  other  way  than 
the  one  given  by  you. 

23.  Let  child  name  different  kind  of 
trees  that  he  can  think  of,  teacher  writing 
list  of  names  of  same  on  board.  (To  add 
to  impression  of  number  of  varieties  of 
trees.)  Where  do  these  trees  grow  ?  Show 
pictures  of  mountain  scenery,  talk  of  trees 
in  picture.  Same  with  picture  of  plains. 
Talk  of  trees  in  these  pictures. 

24.  Who  has  seen  a  willow  tree  ?  Where 
do  willows  generally  grow  ?  In  what  kind 
of  soil  ?  Who  has  noticed  the  kind  of  trees 
that  grows  on  our  lake  shores?  Do  the 
trees  grow  larger  or  smaller  as  you  leave  the 
lake?  What  kind  of  soil  is  on  the  lake 
shore?  What  kind  farther  back?  (In 
some  such  way  get  the  impression  that  veg- 
etation depends  upon  the  soil.)  Does  the 
kind  of  soil  make  any  difference  in  the  kind, 
or  size,  of  trees  ?  Notice  the  grass  in  your 
yard  at  home.  Does  it  grow  evenly  all 
over  the  yard?  If  so,  notice  somewhere 
else  where  it  is  not  even.  Examine  the 
soil  in  such  places. 

25.  Talk  about  the  green-houses.  What 
is  the  appearance  of  the  plants  as  they 
come  from  the  green-house  ?  What  kind 
soil  is  in  the  pots  ?  (Try  to  draw  out  from 
the  child  that  vegetation  grows  best  in  rich, 
black  soil,  or  loam.  Show  pictures  of  Cali- 
fornia trees  and  fruit.)  What  kind  of  soil 
must  this  country  have?  (Do  not  yet 
touch  on  heat  of  moisture;  one  point  at  a 
time  is  enough  to  digest.) 

26.  Where  are  all  the  leaves  that  were 
on  the  trees,  last  year?  Did  you  ever 
take  a  walk  in  the  woods  after  the  leaves 
had  fallen  ?  What  has  become  of  autumn 
leaves  and  grass  in  springtime?  (Draw 
out  idea  of  rotting  vegetation  turning  into 
rich  soil)     If  possible  have   a  market- 


basket  of  earth  taken  directly  from  the 
woods,  dead  leaves,  sticks,  grass  and  all, 
(or,  better  still,  take  the  child  to  the 
woods  to  dig  for  himself.)  Do  trees  live 
forever?  When  they  die,  what  become  of 
them  ?  Who  has  seen  a  partly  decayed 
log  ?  Where  would  trees  and  grass  be 
most  likely  to  grow,  on  mountains  or  plain  ? 
Why  ?  If  they  have  been  growing  for  many 
thousands  of  years  on  these  plains,  what 
about  the  soil  of  the  plains?  (In  some 
such  way  draw  out  the  idea  that  vegetation 
decayed  enriches  the  soil.) 

27.  Again,  make  on  a  large  sand  table 
representations  of  mountains  and  plains. 
Let  the  child  describe  what  has  been  going 
on  in  such  a  place  by  the  washing  down  of 
the  finer  soil,  the  growth  and  decay  of  veg- 
etation. Where  wi.l  we  be  likely  to  find 
our  orchards  and  rich  grain  fields?  Re- 
call story  of  "Little  Jeanette."  What  grew 
in  the  mountain  district  ?  (Read  as  pre- 
paration on  part  of  teachers,  Hugh  Mc- 
Millian's  chapter  on  grasses  in  "  Bible 
Teachings  in  Nature.")  In  what  kind  of 
soil  do  we  find  the  most  nourishing  food 
growing  ? 

28.  Read  story  of  "A  Long  Journey" 
from  "Each  and  All." 

29.  Have  ready  spirit  lamp  and  shallow 
tin  pan.  Light  the  lamp,  pour  water  into 
the  tin  pan,  and  let  the  water  boil  until 
steam  is  quite  visible.  (From  time  to  time, 
previous  to  this,  you  have  called  the  child's 
attention  to  damp  air,  to  mists,  and  fogs.) 
Where  does  the  steam  go  ?  Can  we  see  it 
in  the  air?  Why  does  the  water  turn  into 
steam  ?  In  the  hot  summer,  when  the  sun 
pours  its  heat  down  upon  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  the  great  ocean  itself,  what  does 
it  do  to  the  water?  When  water  is  heated 
what  does  it  change  into?  What  may  we 
expect  to  find  concerning  the  air  near 
large  bodies  of  water?  Of  the  land?  Of 
land  shut  off  from  the  wet  air  ?  Recall  the 
"Desert  Child's  Home,"  in  "S.  L.  S." 
Again  talk  of  the  green  houses.  Did  you 
notice  any  difference  in  the  air  as  you  came 
out  ?  If  possible  have  plant  fresh  from  the 
green-house.  Why  does  our  plant  look  so 
fresh  and  green?  Will  it  look  as  fresh  a 
week  from  now?  Will  not  the  soil  be  the 
same?  What,  then  will  make  the  differ- 
ence? (In  some  such  way  draw  out  the 
observation  that  vegetation  depends  upon 
moisture  as  well  as  soil.  Let  the  observa- 
tions be  based  upon  the  child's  surround- 
ings. Do  not  touch  upon  heat  yet.)  What 
may  we  expect  to  find  where  we  have  rich 
soil  and  wet  air  ? 
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30.  Do  we  always  have  plenty  of  fruit, 
grain,  and  grass  where  we  have  wet  air  and 
good  soil?  If  we  plant  a  flower  in  rich 
earth  and  give  it  plenty  of  water  will  it  al- 
ways grow  well?  At  all  seasons  of  the 
year?  (In  any  way  you  can,  draw  from 
the  child  the  idea  the  heat  is  needed  as  well 
as  good  soil  and  wd  air,  that  plants  may 
grow.)  What  three  things  are  needed  for 
the  growth  of  plants  ?  Do  not  rest  satisfied 
in  mere  statement  of  facts.  Call  for  rea- 
sons why. 

31.  Again,  stop  and  formulate  as  before. 
Add  these  sentences  made  by  the  child  to 
the  "geography  book."  While  on  subjects 
of  heat  some  such  exercise  as  this  may  be 
helpful: 

Draw  picture  representing  the  earth  in 
its  relation  to  the  sun.  Explain  that  dis- 
tance makes  the  sun  seem  small.  Draw 
from  child  idea  of  colder  at  top  and  bot- 
tom or  "poles"  from  increased  obliquity  of 
sun's  rays,  etc.  Show  globe  and  point  out 
zones.  Explain  that  they  are  divisions  for 
convenience  sake  merely.  Change  of  cli- 
mate, gradual  from  climate  of  "Little  Brown 
Baby"  to  "Child  of  the  Cold."  Draw  in 
geography  book  picture  of  zoned  earth. 
Learn  names  of  zones.  Talk  about  climate 
till  fully  undestood  by  child. 

32.  Have  ready  some  earth  and  some 
water.  Heat  both.  Let  child  touch  each 
several  times  while  heating  that  he  may 
perceive  that  the  earth  heats  sooner  than 
the  water.  Again,  let  him  test  the  cooling 
of  each,  until  he  discovers  the  fact  that 
earth  both  heats  and  cools  more  rapidly 
than  water.  (In  some  such  way  illustrate 
the  more  even  climate  of  islands  and  coasts. 
The  extremes  of  climate  inland.) 

33.  Begin  now  with  definite  forms  of 
continents.  South  America  has  been  used 
incidentally  as  an  illustrative  form.  It  may 
be  well  to  begin  with  South  America  as  a 
real  continent.  Give  first  relief  form, 
(wholes  before  parts).  Talk  of  same.  What 
can  you  see?  Where  is  the  high  land? 
Where  the  plains?  Where  do  you  think 
we  could  find  rivers  on  this  continent?  Let 
the  child  reason  out  the  river  courses,  the 
fertile  plains,  the  mining  districts,  the 
warm  luxuriant  part  of  the  country,  the 
sterile  parts,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  tell  him.  If 
he  is  in  doubt  refer  him  back  to  his  past 
deductions.  After  he  has  located  the 
river  systems,  bound  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts. (To  impress  the  latter,  -"produc- 
tion maps"  with  the  different  sections  indi- 
cated by  suggestive  colors,  made  by  the  child, 
are  helpful.)    The  talks  about  animals  and 


what  they  feed  upon  leads  to  the  location 
of  animal  life,  etc.  Along  with  this  kind  of 
study  of  each  continent  have  talks  and 
stories  of  heroes,  discoverers,  and  benefac- 
tors told  in  the  histories  of  the  country  un- 
der consideration. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books 
which  I  read  with  and  to  my  children  dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  I  had  charge  of  a 
Primary  Department: 

"The  Story  of  Mother  Nature  Told,"  by 
Jane  Andrews;  "Child's  Book  of  Nature," 
(3  vols.)  bv  Worthington  Hooper;  "Among 
the  Stars,"  by  Agnes  Giberne;  "History 
of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,"  by  Jean  Mace; 
"Overhead,"  by  Laura  and  Annie  Moore; 
"Life  and  Her  Children,"  by  Arabella 
Buckley;  "Winners  in  Life's  Race,"  by  Ar- 
abella Buckley;  "Fairyland  of  Science," 
by  Arabella  Buckley;  "Little  Folks  in 
Feathers  and  Furs,"  by  Olive  Thome  Mil- 
ler; "Queer  Pets,"  ;  "Little  Lucy's 

Wonderful  Globe,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge; 

"Four  Feet,  Two  Feet,  and  No  Feet,"  ; 

"Old  Folks  at  Home,"  by  C.  L.  Monteaux; 
"Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm  Yard,"  by  Mc- 
Cook;  "Home  Studies  in  Nature,"  by  Mary 
Trent. 

I  also  inclose  the  list  of  books  which 
were  most  helpful  to  me  in  my  preparation 
of  the  above  lessons: 

"The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told,"  by 
Dana;  "Science  Primer,"  by  Archibald 
Geike;  "Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,"  by 
Hugh  McMillian;  "Fairyland  of  Science," 
by  Arabella  Buckley;  "Madam  Home  and 
Lady  Why,"  by  Charles  Kingsley;  "Talks 
on  Teaching,"  by  Frances  W.  Parker; 
"Harper's  Introductory  Geography,"  Har- 
per &  Brothers;  "Guyot's  Elementary  Ge- 
ography," Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

Chicago.  —Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison. 


Exercise  in  Spelling. 

1.  Mary  (ate)  (ait)  (eight)  an  orange  and 
a  cracker  for  luncheon. 

2.  Mr.  James  Brown  is  the  owner  of  that 
(bale)  (bail). 

3.  Bring  the  camphor,  the  child  is  (faint) 
(feint). 

4.  Mary  did  (feign)  (fane)  (fain)  illness 
to  avoid  going  to  school. 

5.  Annie  paid  $1  a  yard  for  the  (baise) 
(bays). 

6.  The  mouse  found  the  cheese  an  at- 
tractive (bate)  (bait). 

—  Wis.  four,  of  Ed. 
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Correct  Enunciation. 

To  teachers  is  given,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  the  power  and  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect mispronounced  words  and  give  new 
words  their  correct  pronunciation  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  take  no  trouble  or  care 
in  this  direction.  It  behooves  the  teacher, 
then,  to  stand  firm  on  this  plank  in  the 
platform  of  his  work,  and  to  be  alert  and 
industrious  to  fix  the  sounds  correctly  and 
firmly.  A  few  simple  directions  may  not 
be  amiss: 

1.  Insist  on  deliberate  enunciation.  Even 
in  rapid  class-work  there  can  be  no  need 
for  haste  at  the  expense  of  correctness. 
The  best  work  is  that  which  is  done  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  slowly. 

2.  Do  not  reserve  this  work  of  correct 
enunciation  for  the  reading  lesson.  This 
is  too  often  the  case,  and  as  the  reading  is 
notoftener  than  once  a  day,  and  then  only 
for  a  stated  period  of  time,  there  is  little 
gained  in  the  way  of  proper  sounding  of 
the  commoner  words  of  our  language. 

3.  Have  a  care  for  the  colloquial  words, 
the  words  of  every-day  conversation.  The 
more  pretentious  words  will  probably  se- 
cure for  themselves  their  proper  sounding, 
while  the  "whiles,"  "ands,"  terminals  in 
"ing,"  etc.,  etc.,  will  pass  unnoticed. 

4.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  correct  speaking, 
and  take  the  time  to  correct  all  errors  as 
they  occur.  If  a  scholar  is  reciting  and 
pronounces  a  word  incorrectly,immediately 
sound  it  and  require  its  correct  sound  in 
return.  The  time  it  takes  to  do  this  is  in- 
appreciable, and  the  gain  is  much. 

5.  Have  a  daily  exercise  in  pronouncing. 
Place  several  words  on  the  blackboard  each 
morning,  to  be  looked  up  by  the  children 
and  pronounced  some  time  during  the  day. 

6.  Finally,  and  above  all,  be  correct 
yourself.  Set  an  example  of  deliberateness 
and  plain,  clear  enunciation  of  words  that 
shall  be  worthy  of  emulation. 


Ideas  as  Well  as  Words. 

One  reason  why  so  many  spelling  lessons 
"miss  fire"  is  because  they  are  recited  me- 
chanically, or  parrot-fashion.  This  lesson 
is  too  olten  left  to  the  last  hour  of  the  day, 
a  mere  fragment  of  time  is  given  to  it,  the 
pupils  are  tired  and  have  their  thoughts  full 
of  other  matters,  and  the  only  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  seems  to  be 
to  get  through  with  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Now,  a  word  which  is  merely  a  word,  and 
not  the  representative  of  an  idea,  will  be 


remembered  about  as  long  and  as  easily  as 
a  Chinese  hieroglyph  would  be.  To  be  re- 
tained by  the  memory,  words  must  be  alive 
and  must  mean  something  to  the  pupils.  It 
is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  get  very  enthu- 
siastic over  a  long  list  of  entirely  discon- 
nected and  unrelated  words,  but  lessons  can 
be  so  arranged  that  great  interest  may  be 
aroused  in  them,  and  these  are  the  lessons 
which  are  remembered.  Given  an  exercise 
like  that  which  follows  on  the  officers  of 
United  States,  for  instance:  let  the  class 
know  that  there  is  to  be  a  "talk"  about  the 
subject,  and  that  the  teacher  will  value 
knowledge  concerning  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms,  and  what  men  are  at  present  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  these  offices,  almost 
if  not  quite  as  highly  as  a  correct  spelling 
of  the  words;  then  give  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  instead  of  five  or  ten  to  the  exer- 
cise, and  if  the  teacher  is  well  prepared, 
able  to  draw  out  the  pupils,  and  quick  to 
cut  off  unnecessary  discussion,  the  result 
will  be  not  only  a  good  spelling  lesson,  but 
a  chapter  in  political  economy  and  the  pol- 
itics of  the  day  as  well,  the  influence  of 
which  may  be  felt  for  a  lifetime: 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS. 

Executive. 
President.  Vice-President. 
Cabinet. 

Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Secretary  of  War.  Postmaster  General. 

Attorney  General.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Treasury. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Supervising  Architect. 
Comptroller  (pronounced  Controller). 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Auditor. 
Treasurer. 
Registrar. 

Comptroller  of  Currency. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

Supervising  Surgeon  General  of  the  Marine  Hospi- 
tal Service. 

Supervising  Inspector-General  of  Steam  Vessels. 
Superintendent  of  Life  Saving  Service. 
Solicitor. 


The  Size  of  Our  Lakes. 

The  greatest  measurement  of  our  fresh 
water  seas  are  as  follows: 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Superior  is 
335  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  160  miles; 
mean  depth,  688  feet;  elevation,  627  feet; 
area,  82,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
300  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  108  miles; 
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mean  depth,  690  feet;  elevation,  506  feet; 
area,  23,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron  is 
200  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  169  miles; 
mean  depth,  600  feet;  elevation,  274  feet; 
area,  20,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  80  miles;  mean 
depth,  84  feet;  elevation,  555  feet;  area, 
6,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
180  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  66  miles; 
mean  depth,  500  feet;  elevation,  261  feet; 
area,  6,000  square  miles. 

The  length  of  all  five  is  1,268  miles,  cov- 
ering an  area  upward  of  135,000  square 
miles. 


Maud  Muller. 

Editor  Journal: 

Our  teacher  in  room  5  read  "  Maud 
Muller"  to  the  children  one  day,  and  asked 
them  to  write  it  up  afterward,  as  a  "  lan- 
guage lesson."  Enclosed  find  one  of  the 
"paraphrases,"  by  Miss  May  Barnes,  aged 
9.    You  are  at  liberty  to  publish. 

MAUD  MULLER. 

"Maud  Muller  one  summer  day, 
Went  out  in  the  meadow 
To  rake  the  new-mown  hay. 
As  she  stood  beneath  her  torn  hat, 
And  with  her  ragged  gown, 
And  her  ankles  were  bare 
As  she  stood  on  the  ground. 
When  down  the  road  in  a  carriage  fine, 
The  judge  rode  down, 
And  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  so  clear, 
That  bubbled  up  from  the  ground. 
Then  she  ran  for  her  little  tin  cup, 
And  then  he  turned  away. 
Then  she  said,  'Oh,  if  I  could  be  his  bride  ! 
He  would  dress  me  up  so  fine. 
My  father's  coat  would  of  broad-cloth  be. 
I'd  dress  my  mother  so  bright  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each 
day.'  " 

Rock  Falls,  III.  — S.  A.  Maxwell. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Physiology. 

V. 

ALCOHOL  IN  THE  CIRCULATION. 

In  number  IV.  of  this  series  we  told 
about  the  blood  and  its  office  in  conveying 
food  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  in  carry- 
ing away  the  worn  out  and  burned  up  par- 
ticles. 


So  long  as  nothing  but  wholesome  food 
well  digested  goes  into  the  blood,  every- 
thing goes  on  well  and  the  body  is  healthy, 
unless  some  vegetable  or  animal  parasite 
or  robber  gets  in  through  the  air  we 
breathe  or  the  water  we  drink,  and  fastens 
itself  upon  some  organ  and  begins  to  multi- 
ply in  great  numbers  and  feed  upon  that  or- 
gan, and  so  cause  disease.  Diseases  such  as 
Consumption,  Typhoid  Fever,  Diphtheria, 
and  probably  most  kinds  of  diseases,  are 
produced  by  these  parasites  that  attach  to 
some  part  of  the  body  and  eat  up  its  sub- 
stance to  make  nourishment  for  themselves. 
They  consume  the  body  for  food.  The 
great  Dr.  Koch,  of  Germany,  thinks  he  has 
discovered  a  remedy  for  consumption, 
which  is  something  that  will  kill  this  rob- 
ber parasite  without  injuring  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  He  injects  this  into  a  blood- 
vessel and  as  it  circulates  through  the 
body  it  seizes  upon  these  parasites  where- 
ever  it  finds  them,  and  kills  them,  and  then 
the  food  in  the  blood  goes  to  work  to  re- 
pair the  tissues  they  have  been  eating  up, 
and  health  is  soon  restored.  The  great 
Dr.  Pasteur,  of  France,  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  something  that  kills  another 
kind  of  robber  that  makes  the  disease 
called  hydrophobia. 

You  see  now  how  very  important  a  thing 
is  the  blood  and  its  circulation  through  the 
body.  By  it  the  body  is  nourished  and  by 
means  of  it  these  robbers  that  infest  the 
body  are  killed  by  the  remedies  that  are 
introduced  into  it. 

Suppose  now  that  alcohol  is  taken  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  not  digested  as  the 
other  food  is  and  made  ready  for  use  in 
making  muscle  and  bone  and  other  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  soaks  into  the  blood  ves- 
sels just  as  it  is,  and  goes  all  through  the 
body  as  alcohol.  It  is  not  a  parasite  that 
grows  by  increasing  in  large  numbers  and 
so  consumes  the  body.  But  it  is  a  poison 
that  paralyzes  the  nerves  and  drinks  up  the 
moisture  in  every  part  of  the  body  that 
it  touches,  and  makes  the  tissues  hard  and 
unable  to  do  their  work  well. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  it  gets  into  the 
heart.  You  have  learned  how  important 
it  is  that  the  heart  shall  do  its  work  well. 
It  is  the  great  force  pump  that  sends  the 
blood  into  every  part  of  the  body.  There 
are  two  of  these  powerful  pumps  in  the 
heart.  One  is  that  part  of  the  heart 
that  is  marked  4  in  the  diagram.  It 
pumps  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  5,  and  sends  it  all  through  the 
lungs  back  into  7  and  8,  coming  into  the 
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heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  6,  6, 
and  6. 


THE  HEART. 


The  strongest  pump  of  all  is  marked  8, 
which  pump*  the  blood  out  into  9,  which  is 
the  aorta  and  that  divides  into  thousands 
of  branches,  so  that  this  blood  goes  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  Now  you  see  that 
both  of  these  pumps  must  be  very  stong 
and  healthy  or  they  cannot  do  this  great 
work. 

These  pumps  are  kept  at  work  by  the 
nerves  in  them  that  make  the  muscles  of 
the  pumps  contract  and  relax  at  regular 
intervals.  They  see  to  it  that  these  mus- 
cles shall  rest  about  half  the  time,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  kept  strong  and  well. 

But  when  alcohol  gets  into  the  heart 
and  comes  into  the  nerves  it  partially  par- 
alizes  them  so  that  they  cannot  control  the 
heart  beats;  and  so  it  beats  irregularly, 
sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slow,  and 
the  blood  is  not  sent  out  in  a  regular  con- 
stant flow  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  irregu- 
larity makes  the  heart  grow  larger  and  the 
cavities  to  increase  in  size,  and  so  every- 
thing gets  to  going  wrong,  all  on  account 
of  the  troublesome  alcohol. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  If  one 
keeps  drinking  alcohol  and  it  keeps  com- 
ing into  the  heart,  day  after  day,  it  causes 
fat  to  accumulate  in  the  heart  in  the  mus- 
cles that  make  the  pump,  and  the  muscles 
thus  become  flabby  and  weak  and  are  not 
strong  enough  to  send  the  blood  out 
through  the  body  as  rapidly  as  it  ought  to 
go.    And  so  every  other  part  becomes 


weaker.  By  and  by  disease  known  as 
Dropsy  results;  all  because  of  this  poison- 
ous alcohol  in  the  heart. 

But  alcohol  gets  into  the  blood  vessels, 
too,  and  paralyzes  their  nerves  and  they 
cannot  help  to  push  the  blood  along  as  they 
ought  to.  The  blood  crowds  into  them 
and  pushes  out  their  walls,  making  them 
thin,  because  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  this  pressure.  And  so  some  day 
one  of  the  vessels  bursts,  when  the  person 
gets  into  a  passion,  or  is  exerting  himself 
very  much  in  lifting  or  in  some  other  way, 
and  he  dies.  All  on  account  of  this  poi- 
sonous alcohol. 

And  then,  too,  some  of  these  parasites 
may  get  in.  Now  when  the  body  is  very 
strong  and  healthy  it  can  often  expel  these 
robbers  without  any  help,  and  so  they  are 
not  permitted  to  remain  and  eat  up  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  But  when  alcohol  has 
weakened  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  way 
I  have  told  you,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to 
drive  them  out  and  they  stay  and  begin  to 
multiply  and  live  on  some  organ,  and  then 
the  body  is  said  to  be  diseased,  and  after 
awhile  it  dies.  But  for  the  alcohol  it 
might  have  lived  and  been  strong  for  many 
years. 


Parts  of  Speech. 

In  the  December  number  were  presented 
the  ideas  that  should  govern  the  teacher 
in  trying  to  teach  children  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  substantives.  These  are  peculiar  in 
that  they  express  ideas  that  may  be  em- 
ployed as  subjects  of  thoughts. 

We  come  now  to  consider  another  Part 
of  speech, —  The  Adjective. 

It  often  happens  that  a  single  word  will 
not  express  precisely  the  idea  that  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  Suppose  that  I  de- 
sire to  tell  you  where  Mr.  Davis  lives  and 
I  say  "Mr.  Davis  lives  in  a  house."  The 
word  house  does  not  expess  ail  that  I  wish 
you  to  know.  It  is  true' to  the  extent  of  its 
meaning,  but  it  is  not  definite  enough.  I 
must  add  something  to  the  idea  expressed 
by  "  house,"  in  order  to  tell  you  what  I 
intend  to.    I  may  say: 

Mr.  Davis  lives  in  a  large  house. 

Mr.  Davis  lives  in  a  large  white  house. 

Mr.  Davis  lives  in  a  large  while  house  on 
the  hill. 

Mr.  Davis  lives  in  a  large  white  house  on 
the  hill,  on  Center  street. 

Mr.  Davis  lives  in  a  large  white  house  on 
the  hill,  on  the  corner  of  Center  and  North 
streets. 
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Examine  these  statements  and  you  will 
see  that  each  one  describes  more  definitely 
than  the  one  preceding  it  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Davis  lives. 

First,  the  idea  "large"  adds  something  to 
the  idea  "house."  Then  "white"  adds 
something  to  "large  house."  Then  "on 
the  hill"  adds  something  to  "large  white 
house."  Then  "on  Center  street"  adds 
something  to  "large  white  house  on  the 
hill."  Then  "corner  of  Center  and  North" 
adds  something  to  "large  white  -house  on 
the  hill,  on  Center  street."  Each  of  these 
words  or  groups  of  words  helps  the  word 
"house"  to  a  fuller  and  more  definite 
meaning  than  it  had  at  first. 

The  additions  are  expressed  by  either 
single  words  or  groups  of  words;  but  in 
every  case  they  are  used  to  make  the  mean- 
ing of  the  noun  more  definite. 

Words  that  are  joined  to  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, or  substantives,  to  make  the  mean- 
ing of  these  more  definite  are  'Adjectives. 

Remember  that  adjectives  must  express  or 
emphasize  some  quality  or  other  character- 
istic of  an  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  use  as 
the  subject  of  a  thought.  Ideas  that  can 
be  so  used  are  known  as  objects. 

They  may  be  material  objects,  or  ima- 
terial  objects,  but  they  are  all  called  ob- 
jects. 

So  we  can  define  the  Adjective  as  a  part 
of  speech  that  expresses  some  quality  or 
other  attribute  of  an  object. 

We  have  now  two  distinct  parts  of  speech. 

1.  The  noun,  pronoun,  or  substantive  is 
the  part  of  speech  that  expresses  an  object. 

2.  The  adjective  is  the  part  of  speech 
that  expresses  some  quality  or  other  attri- 
bute of  an  object. 

Let  the  teacher  practice  the  pupils 
in  detecting  these  parts  of  speech  by  ap- 
plying the  above  tests.  Limit  the  practice 
to  cases  where  they  are  expressed  by  sin- 
gle words  at  first,  and.  as  soon  as  these  can 
be  detected,  lead  them  to  see  substantives 
and  adjectives  as  phrases  and  then  as 
clauses. 

Keep  at  this  until  the  pupil  can  detect 
these  parts  of  speech  by  the  use  made  of 
the  ideas  they  express.  Send  the  pupil, 
from  the  beginning,  below  the  form  of  the 
word  to  its  meaning,  and  the  use  made  of 
that  meaning.  It  will  be  difficult  at  first, 
but  if  the  teacher  is  clear- headed  in  the 
matter,  seeing  it  himself,  he  will  soon  get 
the  pupls  started  on  the  right  track,  and 
then  it  will  be  clear' sailing  and  the  child- 
ren will  enjoy  it. 


Geography  of  Illinois. 

OUTLINING  EXERCISES. 

f  Location. 
Size. 
Surface. 
I  Irainage. 
Rivers— 5. 
Lakes. 
Climate. 
I  Soil. 

I  Industries. 
I  Agriculture. 
\  Mining. 

Manufacturing. 
Education. 

Schools  and  Asylums  for  the  unfortunate. 

Reformatory  Schools. 
Penal  Institutions. 

f  Executive. 
Government-?  Judicial. 

(  Legislative. 

Cities. 
I  History. 


QUERIES. 

When  was  Illinois  made  a  state? 

Of  what  state  was  it  once  a  county? 

How  far  is  it  from  the  southern  point  to 
the  northern  point  of  the  state? 

What  is  the  history  of  the  word  "Illi- 
nois? " 

How  many  states  of  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island  could  be  made  out  of  Illinois? 

Why  were  the  people  of  Illinois  called 
"suckers?" 

What  great  presidents  formerly  lived  in 
Illinois? 

Where  is  President  Lincoln's  grave  and 
monument? 

What  has  been  done  with  his  former  res- 
idence in  Springfield? 

Who  were  two  of  the  most  prominent 
generals  from  Illinois? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Chi- 
cago?" How  many  people  in  Chicago? 
How  large  was  the  population  fifty  years 
ago? 

Where  is  "Starved  Rock"  in  Illinois? 
Why  so  called? 

What  was  the  first  school  in  this  state? 
How  many  children  attend  the  public 
schools  at  this  time  in  the  state?  How 
many  teachers  in  all  of  the  public  schools? 

In  what  town  did  President  Lincoln  clerk 
in  a  store  when  a  young  man? 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Illinois  has  had  three  capitals,  Kaskas- 
kia,  Vandalia,  and  Springfield.  Locate  each 
place.    When  were  they  capitals? 

Illinois  was  formerly  known  as  Indiana 
Territory.  After  Indiana  and  Michigan 
became  states,  it  was  then  called  Illinois 
Territory,  and  included  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 
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The  legal  boundary  of  Illinois  is  made 
as  follows: 

Starting  at  a  point  where  the  parallel  of 
latitude  42  0  30'  N.  crosses  the  middle  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  we  follow  this  par- 
allel eastward  until  it  intersects  the  meri- 
dian which  marks  the  middle  of  Lake 
Michigan,  then  south  on  this  meridian  till 
we  reach  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Indiana,  which  we  follow  westward  until 
we  come  to  the  meridian  passing  through 
Vincennes,  Ind.;  we  then  go  south  on  this 
meridian  till  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the 
Wabash  river;  we  follow  the  middle  of  this 
river  until  we  come  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio  river.  When  we  reach  this  we  must 
follow  the  line  of  low  water  mark  on  the 
north  bank  to  the  middle  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi; then,  by  the  line  of  the  middle  of  the 
"Father  of  Waters,"  we  finally  arrive  at  the 
place  of  beginning. 

It  is  an  important  fact  to  the  people  who 
live  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  that 
Kentucky  claims  jurisdiction  on  the  Ohio 
river  to  low  water  mark  on  the  north  bank. 
What  is  the  basis  of  her  claim? 

Illinois  has  a  greater  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  than  any  other  state. 

Chicago  is  the  leading  city  of  the  world 
as  a  cattle  market,  a  grain  market,  and  a 
railroad  center. 

A  large  canal  is  being  cut  from  the  Chi- 
cago river  to  the  Illinois.  When  this  is 
complete  the  drainage  of  Chicago,  instead 
of  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  will  flow  into 
the  Illinois  river.  Then  the  water  will  flow 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Mississippi. 

Illinois  raises  more  corn  and  oats  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

President  Grant  formerly  lived  in  Galena 
Illinois,  and  was  then  a  tanner  and  a  leather 
merchant. 


The  Lord's  Prayer  at  Different  Periods. 

The  following  will  exhibit  specimens  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  different  periods  of 
the  development  of  the  English  language: 
A.  D.  1250. 

Fader  ure  in  heune,  halewede  beoth  thi 
neune,  cumen  thi  kuneriche,  thi  wote  beoth 
idon  in  heune  and  in  erthe.  Ure  euerych, 
dawe  breid  gif  vus  thilk,  dawe.  And  vor- 
zef  ure  deltes,  as  vi  vorzefen  ure  bettoures, 
and  lede  vus  nouzt  inta  temptation,  bote 
deliueri  vus  of  uvel.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1300. 

Fader  oure  in  hevene.  Halewd  be  thi 
name.    Come  thi  kingdom.    Thi  wille  be 


don  as  in  heven  and  in  erthe.  Oure  eche 
dayes  dred  geve  us  to-day.  And  forgeve 
us  our  dettes,  as  we  forgeven  our  detloures. 
And  lede  us  not  into  temptatioun.  Bote 
delyvere  us  of  yvel.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1380. 

Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heunes  halowid  by 
thi  name,  thi  kingdom  come  to,  be  thi  wille 
don  in  erthe  as  in  heune,  give  to  us  this 
day  our  breed,  ouir  other  substaunce,  for- 
geue  to  vs  our  dettis,  as  we  forgeuen  to  our 
dettouris,  lede  us  not  into  temptacioun,  but 
deluer  us  from  yuel.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1483. 

Father  our  that  art  in  heavens,  hallowd 
be  thy  name;  thy  kingdome  come  to  us; 
thy  wille  ve  done  in  earth  as  is  in  heaven; 
oure  every  deys  bred  give  us  to-day;  and 
forgive  us  our  tresspasses  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us;  and  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  all 
evil  sin.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1534. 

O  oure  father  which  art  in  heven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdome 
come.  Thy  wille  be  fulfilled  as  well  in  erth 
as  yt  in  heven.  Geve  vs  this  days  oure 
dayly  breede.  And  forgeve  vs  our  treas- 
passes,  even  as  we  forgeve  oure  trespassers. 
And  leade  vs  not  iato  temptacion;  but  dely- 
ver  vs  from  evell.  For  thine  is  the  kynge- 
dome  and  the  power  and  the  glorye  for 
ever.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1582. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  sancti- 
fied be  thy  name.  Let  thy  Kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  as  in  heaven,  in  earth 
also.  Give  us  to-day  our  supersubstantial 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  dettes,  as  we 
also  forgive  our  detters.  And  lead, us  not 
into  temtation.  But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 

A.  D.  1600. 

Our  father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdome  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  even  in  earth  as  it  is  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dayly  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  debts,  as  we  also  forgive  our 
debters.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evile:  for  thine  is  the 
kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
forever.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1653. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  hea- 
ven. Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And 
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forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debt- 
ers.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil;  for  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever. 

Amen.  —National  Normal  Exponent. 


That  "Trifle." 

A  constant  reader  of  The  Public-School 
Journal,  I  have  had  occasion  frequently 
to  remark  the  violation  of  what  I  have  al- 
ways been  pleased  to  regard  the  well  es- 
tablished usage  of  our  very  best  speakers 
and  writers;  viz.,  the  insertion  of  a  modi- 
fier between  the  infinitive  and  its  sign;  and 
this,  too,  by  persons  high  in  the  educational 
circles  of  the  state. 

Indeed,  so  frequently  does  this  violation 
occur  of  late,  in  reputable  composition, 
that  I  have  almost  come  to  regard  the 
expurgation  of  a  popular  caution,  con- 
tained in  many  of  our  best  text-books  on 
the  English  language,  an  imperative  neces- 
sity in  the  light  of  the  advanced  (?)  thought 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  London  Daily  News  records  that 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  "Alabama 
Treaty,  "  the  English  government  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  that  they  had  made 
great  concessions,  but  that  they  could  not 
concede  "to  faithfully  maintain"  in  place 
of  "faithfully  to  maintain."  The  phrase, 
it  is  stated,  was  duly  altered,  and  harmony 
"maintained." 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  Bro.  Cox,  "that  such  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  'trifle'  worthy  our  thought." 

Pana,  III.  —  W.  T.  Goo  Jen. 


Te aching  Arithmetic. 

Editor  Public- School  "Journal: 

Will  you  permit  me  to  respectfully  ques- 
tion the  excellence  of  two  items  as  pre- 
sented by  our  venerable  friend  "Z.  R  ,"  on 
page  129  of  the  November  Journal. 

First,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  division  so  well  understood  that 
any  operation  in  division  of  decimals  can 
readily  be  performed  without  the  device  of 
making  "the  divisor  and  dividend  of  the 
same  name."  Instead  of  diminishing  the 
work  in  fractional  division  one  half,"  this 
device  does  greatly  diminish  the  range  Of 
information  of  the  pupil  in  this  direction. 

Second,  the  common  and  correct  doc- 
trine of  an  equation  seems  to  be  utterly 
ignored  in  the  following,  at  the  close  of  his 
article: 


".0508  +  .1525  =  g.2033  x  $5°-5°  = 
$5°-93-"  This  is  not  an  equation  and  yet 
it  is  presented  in  the  form  of  one,  and  in 
this  form  we  have,  from  a  very  high  author- 
ity, one  of  the  very  faults  against  which  we 
find  it  necessary  to  constantly  guard. 
Most  respectfully, 

Chicago.  — C.  G.  Stowell. 


Spelling  Test. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Rock  Falls,  III.,  writes 
us  that  he  spelled  every  word  in  our  list, 
published  in  a  recent  number,  correctly, 
and  that  he  found  several  words  in  the  list, 
as  published,  misspelled. 

Here  is  another  list  for  your  good  spell- 
ers to  test  their  spelling  powers  by: 


gauge 

nonpareil 

lachrymal 

guerrilla 

indelible 

camomile 

cuirasier 

millionaire 

cavalier 

porphyry 

sanatory 

millennium 

paraphernalia 

alpaca 

stadtholder 

whinney 

meerschaum 

colonelcy 

mullein 

terrify 

hygiene 

novitiate 

beleaguer 

labyrinth 

vicissitude 

crusader 

inimitable 

apprehensive 

accouterments 

dexterity 

rhinoceros 

peculiarly 

illusory 

momentum 

gauntlets 

artifice 

vesatile 

turban 

agility 

hauberk 

vantageless 

presumption 

pennoncel 

heraldry 

embroidered 

poniard 

triumphal 

couchant 

chanticleer's 

architraves 

cylindrical 

invulnerable 

infinitude 

judicature 

apostasy 

mnemonics 

inoculate 

bicycle 

apocalypse 

isosceles 

bowie-knife 

idiosyncrasy 

caoutchouc 

caisson 

plagarism 

purslain 

euchre 

surcingle 

bacchanalian 

elecampane 

mademoiselle 

anachronism 

exchequer 

initiation 

corpuscle 

ghoul 

mayoralty 

chenille 

fusillade 

rescission 

corypheus 

cynical 

Pyrrhonism 

aphyllous 

inflammatory 

harelipped 

saccharine 

sesterces 

apologetic 

monarchical 

baldric 

supinely 

unicorn 

superfluous 

subjugation 

cavalier 

acheth 

apparition 

uncouth 

insufferable 

earthquake 

venerable 

colonies 

injustice 

colleague 

eradicated 

oppression 

predestined 

ignominiously 

rebellious 

clemency 

insidious 

precautions 

conflagration 

exultation 

penetrating 

solace 

caricatured 

unpracticed 

Pleiades 

grotesque 

Numidian 

Sadducee 

Saracen 

Thracians 

Constantinople 

Pentateuch 

Spartacus 

A  Journey  to  the  Sun. 

As  to  the  distance  of  ninety-three  mil- 
lion miles,  a  cannon-ball  would  travel  it  in 
about  fifteen  years.  It  may  help  us  to  re- 
member that  at  the  speed  attained  by  the 
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Limited  Express  on  our  railroads  a  train 
which  had  left  the  sun  for  the  earth  when 
the  "Mayflower"  sailed  from  Delfhaven 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which  ran  at 
that  rate  day  and  night,  would  in  1890,  still 
be  a  journey  of  some  miles  away  from  its 
terrestrial  station.  The  fare,  at  the  cus- 
tomery  rates,  it  may  be  remarked,  would 
be  rather  over  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  need  both  money  and  leisure  for 
the  journey. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  sun's  distance  is  given  by  expressing  it 
in  terms  of  what  the  physiologists  would 
call  velocity  of  nerve  transmission.  It  has 
been  found  that  sensation  is  not  absolutely 
instantaneous,  but  that  it  occupies  a  very 
minute  time  in  traveling  along  the  nerves; 
so  that  if  a  child  puts  its  finger  into  the 
candle,  there  is  a  certain  almost  inconceiv- 
ably small  space  of  time,  say  the  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second,  before  he  feels  the 
heat.  In  case,  then,  a  child's  arm  were 
long  enough  to  touch  the  sun,  it  can  be 
calculated  from  this  known  rate  of  trans- 
mission that  the  infant  would  have  to  live 
to  be  a  man  of  over  a  hundred  before  it 
knew  that  its  fingers  were  burned. 

—  Century. 


Practice  Work  in  Percentage. 

In  order  to  show  how  all  fractions  may 
be  represented  in  per  cents  and  vice  versa, 
make  three  columns  on  the  board;  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column  write  commom  frac- 
tion, for  the  second  hundredths,  for  the  third 
per  cent,  thus: 
Com.  Frac.         Hundredths.  Per  Cent. 

-25  ■  25  per  cent. 

(?)  33JA  (?) 

lA  (?)  (?) 

(?)  (?)  75  per  cent. 

The  pupil  is  to  fill  out  the  places  marked 
with  question  mark.  The  teacher  can  make 
a  large  table  of  these  exercises,  and  the 
rapid  reading  of  these  numbers  is  an  ex- 
cellent drill.  A  stiff  card  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  blackboard,  and  these  columns 
carefully  cut  will  allow  three  strips  of  the 
same  material  to  be  woven  into  the  longi- 
tudinal columns  as  baskets  are  woven,  the 
strip  passing  first  over  and  then  under. 
Write  on  the  strips  the  number  you  wish, 
spacing  them  to  correspond  to  the  width 
of  the  lines  on  the  card.  By  simply  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  strips  a  new  set  of  ex- 
amples is  obtained.  This  device  saves 
time  and  blackboard  space,  —intelligence. 


The  Dollar. 

The  word  dollar  dates  back  to  1785, 
when  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress 
which  provided  that  it  should  be  the  unit 
of  money  of  the  United  States.  Another 
resolution  was  passed  in  1785,  August  5,' 
providing  that  it  should  weigh  375.64  grains 
of  pure  silver.  The  mint  was  established 
in  1792,  and  was  then  required  to  coin  sil- 
ver dollars  containing  371.25  grains  of  pure 
silver.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  No  dollars  were 
coined  until  1794,  and  then  irregularly. 
They  are  worth  now  $100  each.  In  1794 
the  coinage  of  regular  dollars  began.  Our 
coin  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  a  coin  very  popular  wher- 
ever the  Spaniards  traveled.  The  coin 
was  called  "piaster,"  meaning  a  flat  piece 
of  metal;  it  is  synonymous  with  piaster. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Spaniards  took  the 
German  "thaler,"  and  called  it  by  the 
name  of  "piaster."  The  word  dollar  is 
entered  in  Bailey's  English  Dictionary  in 
1745,  and  was  used  repeatedly  by  Shakes- 
peare at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  in  Macbeth,  ii,  2,  62: 
"Till  she  disbursed  . .  .  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  our  general  use."  (See  also  the  Tem- 
pest, ii.  1,17.)  The  question  where  Shakes- 
peare found  the  word  dollar  is  answered  by 
the  fact  that  the  Hanseatic  towns  main- 
tained a  great  establishment  called  the 
Steel  Yard,  in  London.  The  Steel  Yard 
merchants  were  mostly  North  Germans, 
who  would  call  the  German  thaler,  as  it 
was  spelt,  "dah-ler."  These  same  mer- 
chants occasioned  the  word  sterling,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  "esterling."  As 
the  Hanseatic  trade  was  particularly  brisk 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  Russia,  the  standard 
coins  of  the  Hanse  merchants  were  called 
esterlings,  and  sterling  came  to  mean  some- 
thing genuine  and  desirable.  The  word 
thaler  means  "coming  from  a  dale  or  val- 
ley," the  first  dollars  having  been  coined  in 
a  Bohemian  valley  called  Foachimsthal. 
It  was  under  Charles  V.,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and  Lord  of 
Spanish  America,  that  the  German  thaler 
became  the  coin  of  the  world. 


"Johnny,"  said  the  teacher,  "you  may  spell  sar- 
cophagus." 

"S-a-r,  sar  " 

"That's  very  good  for  a  start." 
"S-a-r,  sar  " 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  on  and  spell  it?" 
"Cause  I  can't." 
"Why  not?" 
"I'm  spell  bound." 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  element  in  mjthod  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


CHILDREN  AS  TEACHERS. 

DR.  E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 


From  olden  times,  it  has  been  thought 
that  adults  should  be  the  teachers  and 
children  simply  learners,  but  in  this  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  civilization,  the  greatest 
find  that  they  can  learn  from  the  little  ones. 

Tiederman,  Darwin,  Taine,  Alcott,  Ro- 
manes and  other  learned  men  have  studied 
their  own  children  scientifically,  and  taken 
notes  on  their  development,  while  Perez, 
Kussmaul,  and  others  have  made  observa- 
tions on  a  number  of  children.  Hum- 
phreys, Holden,  and  Noble  have  collected 
and  examined  the  vocabularies  of  several 
children  two  years  old,  in  order  to  discover 
the  general  laws  of  speech.  Emily  Talbot 
has  collected  observations  of  mothers  on 
young  babes.  The  most  thorough  and  ac- 
curate study  has,  however,  been  made  by 
Preyer,  who  carefully  observed  and  experi- 
mented upon  his  boy  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life,  noting  down  each  day 
everything  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  capacity  of  children  and  the  order  of 
the  development  of  their  powers. 

It  will  probably  be  years  before  the  ob- 
servations of  many  scientists  on  children 
can  be  collected,  but,  in  the  meantime,  a 
father,  mother,  or  older  sister  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can,  by  exercising  patience  and 
care,  observe  and  record  certain  facts  of 
child  development  that  will  be  as  important 
and  reliable  as  those  furnished  by  the  most 
learned  scientist.  These  observations,  also, 
are  those  made  at  the  most  interesting  age 
of  the  child's  life, — the  period  of  the  devel- 
opment of  speech.  With  a  little  care  the 
mother  can  easily  record  the  development 
of  language  in  her  cunning  little  prattler, — 
an  evolution  as  remarkable  and  full  of  in- 
terest as  that  traced  by  the  philologist  in  the 
languages  of  the  various  races  in  different 


ages,  and  throwing  as  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  speech  in  man  and  the  laws  of  its 
development.  The  mother  who  will  make 
out  a  list  of  all  the  words  now  used  by  her 
little  language  learner  and  then  carefully 
note  down  new  words  as  they  are  learned, 
may  contribute  facts  leading  to  results  as 
important  as  have  been  discovered  by 
scientists  after  yeajs  of  investigation. 

There  are  two  principal  things  to  notice 
in  such  a  study;  (i)  the  development  of 
the  power  of  articulating,  and  (2),  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  two  lists  of  words,  one 
containing  all  words  articulated  by  the 
child  with  indications  as  to  how  they  are 
pronounced,  and  the  other,  all  words  used 
understandingly,  those  used  only  in  direct 
imitation,  only  at  sight  of  pictures  in  a 
book,  or  only  from  memory,  as,  in  nursery 
rhymes  being  omitted  from  this  list.  The 
first  list  would  indicate  the  common  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  learning  to  articu- 
late, and  an  examination  of  a  sufficient 
number  would  make  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  really  are  any  general 
laws  of  mispronunciaton  such  as  have  been 
proposed.  The  second  list  would  indicate 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  child  as  it 
learns  new  words  and  learns  to  use  old 
ones  with  increasing  accuracy,  and  to  put 
them  together  into  phrases  and  sentences. 
Words  that  are  invented  by  the  child  and 
those  used  in  a  sense  different  from  the  or- 
dinary meaning  are  especially  interesting, 
and  throw  considerable  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  children  classify  and  generalize. 
A  child  who  saw  and  heard  a  duck  on  the 
water  called  it  "  quack,"  and  this  word  be- 
ing thus  associated  with  the  bird,  and  with 
the  liquid  upon  which  it  rested,  he  there- 
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after  called  all  birds  and  all  liquids 
"  quack,"  and  later  seeing  the  eagle  on  a 
coin  he  called  that  and  other  coins  "quack." 
The  observing  mother  will  note  many  sim- 
ilar peculiar  yet  natural  uses  of  words  by 
her  little  one  who  is  getting  acquainted 
with  this  complex  world  of  ours  and  learn- 
ing the  strange  language  of  its  inhabitants. 

After  the  child's  present  vocabulary  has 
been  obtained  as  accurately  as  possible,  its 
further  progress  can  easily  be  recorded  by 
noting  down  new  words  as  they  are  heard 
(in  alphabetical  order).  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  use  separate  sheets  for  each 
week,  or  perhaps  for  each  month  in  the 
case  of  the  articulating  vocabulary.  No 
confusion  will  then  result,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  sheets  may  be  given  the  peculiar 
meanings  attached  to  words,  the  earlier  at- 
tempts at  putting  words  together,  the  later 
sentences  of  interest,  especially  those  show- 
ing the  characteristic  grammatical  errors, 
and  other  items  of  interest.  Such  lists  of 
words  kept  from  the  time  a  child  begins  to 
talk  until  he  is  three  years  of  age  could  not 
fail  to  give  interesting  and  more  or  less 
important  results,  and  a  comparison  of  a 
number  of  vocabularies  of  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  such  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  a  few  months  of  observation, 
would  have  similar  value.  How  much  do 
the  vocabularies  of  children  in  cities  differ 
from  those  in  the  country  or  in  villages? 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  vocabulary  of  as- 
sociating with  other  children  of  nearly  the 
same  age  ?    What  influence  does  ease  or 


difficulty  of  pronunciation  have  upon  the 
adoption  of  words  into  the  vocabulary, 
and  what  is  the  effect  of  special  teaching 
by  parents?  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  questions  that  might  be  answered 
from  such  vocabularies  accompanied  by 
the  necessary  information.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  various  influences  many  of  the 
same  words  would  probably  be  found  in 
all  of  the  vocabularies.  I  found  64  words 
used  in  common  by  four  little  girls  2  years 
of  age. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  observations 
by  parents  of  children  who  are  just  learn- 
ing to  talk,  will  soon  become  common.  If 
those  who  have  begun,  or  will  begin  such 
observations,  will  send  me  the  record  for 
several  months  before  the  middle  of  next 
May  (1891),  I  shall  be  pleased  to  compare 
them  and  report  the  result  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal.  If  anything  of  scientific 
value  is  obtained  it  will  be  published,  and 
along  with  it  the  names  of  those  by  whose 
patient  observation  it  has  been  obtained. 
Besides  the  facts  suggested  above,  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  child,  and  the  nationality  of 
the  parents  should  be  sent  with  the  record. 

Those  who  intelligently  and  sympathet- 
ically study  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
development  of  the  child  from  day  to  day 
will  find  it  more  interesting  than  any  con- 
tinued story,  and  will  gain  more  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  by  reading  the  most 
vivid  character  delineations. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


ON  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

PROF.  C  O.  KNEPPER,  HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE,  TIFFIN,  O. 


All  efforts  to  elevate  teachers  as  a  class 
into  professional  workers,  have  so  far  been 
very  slow  in  their  effects.  Many  educators 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  vocation  of  teaching  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  excellence  under  existing 
conditions  of  society,  and  they  are  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  lower  standard 
of  efficiency. 

This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  many 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  our  common 
school  system.  Their  despair,  however, 
is  uncalled  for,  because  the  failure  that  has 
attended  the  endeavor  to  make  teaching 
as  a  profession  rank  with  that  of  the  other 
learned  professions,  is  doubtless  due  to 
misdirected  effort;  that  is,  in  undertaking 


to  do  for  a  class  what  can  be  well  done 
only  for  individuals. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  art  or  by  any  ex- 
penditure of  means,  appreciably  to  alter 
the  character  or  condition  of  a  nation  or 
a  race,  as  a  whole,  at  once.  The  average 
level  of  any  people  can  be  elevated  only 
by  the  rise  of  exceptional  individuals, 
while  the  main  body  remains  much  as  it 
was.  The  same  principle  might  well  be 
recognized  in  the  case  of  teachers. 

Educators,  too  often,  aim  to  clear  up 
everything,  so  as  to  save  teachers  the 
trouble  of  thinking  and  the  labor  of  inves- 
tigating. They  limit  the  range  of  study  to 
comparatively  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon branches.    In  these,  facts  only  are 
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noticed,  and  then  not  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  nor  in  their  influence  in  form- 
ing developing  mind. 

Instructors,  too,  generally,  hold  to  the 
irrational  idea  of  giving  teachers  nothing 
but  intellectual  simples  and  cold  facts 
dealt  out  in  fragmentary  details. 

Institute  work  is  too  frequently  kept 
down  to  the  capacity  of  the  lower  grade 
teachers,  while  no  arrangement  is  made  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  more  advanced. 
All  this  emasculates  abstract  idea  and  en- 
feebles the  power  to  be  found  only  in  con- 
tinuity of  thought.  Naturally,  the  outcome 
is  a  cry  against  Science  and  a  demand  for 
practical  results.  This  bolsters  the  popu- 
lar opinion  that  any  one  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is 
fitted  to  begin  to  teach. 

Plainly,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  for 
teachers  is  what  is  done  in  other  pro- 
fessions, and  that  is,  open  to  them  every 
avenue  of  personal  endeavor  and  keep  be- 
fore them  the  higher  truths  of  education  as 
well  as  the  elements  of  teaching.  Insist 
that  teaching  is  a  science,  a  profession,  and 
that  something  more  than  a  memorized 
knowledge  of  primary  details  is  necessary 
for  a  school-master's  outfit.  This  would 
create  a  respect  for  the  teachers'  calling, 
and  it  would  cause  many  novices  to  hesi- 
tate before  venturing  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities that  they  find  are  looked  upon  as 
grave  and  important  by  the  more  prudent 
and  experienced. 

A  youth  does  not  start  out  as  a  physi- 
cian on  his  having  finished  an  elementary 
work  on  physiology.  He  learns  the  dis- 
parity between  such  acquirements  and  the 
ability  to  prescribe  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
Then  why  should  a  youth  who  has  indiffer- 
ently gone  over  his  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar, feel  competent  to  impart  knowledge 
and  form  character?  Doubtless  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  fear  of  the  profession 
before  him.  He  does  not  measure  his  at- 
tainments by  the  laws  of  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching,  but  he  squares  his  ideas 
by  the  rule  of  others  who  are  as  weak  as 
he.  To  narrow  the  range  of  investigation 
to  the  rudiments  of  a  few  primary  studies 
and  then  to  simplify  these  to  an  extent  that 
saves  the  trouble  of  a  second  thought,  is 
an  insult  to  the  profession  and  a  disgrace 
to  all  who  uphold  the  notion.  A  liberal 
culture,  a  broad  outlook  is  necessary  to  in- 


terpret the  facts  of  the  common  branches, 
and  not  knowledge  by  mere  acquisition. 

The  remedy  for  incapacity  in  teaching 
is  a  simple  one.  Give  teachers  an  equal 
chance  and  leave  their  fate  in  their  own 
hands.  The  fittest  will  survive  as  they 
evolve  into  a  profession.  Help  them  to 
realize  the  grandness  of  their  mission,  the 
nobility  of  their  work.  Fill  their  minds 
with  the  sublime  ideas  of  truth  and  beauty 
and  right  in  their  relation  to  the  practical 
side  of  a  liberal  culture.  The  result  wdl 
be  a  desire  for  facts  and  details,  that  will 
not  cease  until  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject  in  its  relations  and  rev- 
elations is  obtained.  Then  the  mind,  over- 
flowing with  conceptions  so  wholesome 
and  profound,  will  break  forth  into  the 
missionary  spirit  to  deliver  a  message  and 
to  promulgate  truth  and  right.  Then  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  will  be  stirred 
up  with  a  never-tiring  energy  that  will 
impart  knowledge,  that  will  invigorate  and 
inspirit,  and  that  will  produce  results  that 
shall  be  compassed  only  by  eternity. 

The  rubbing  of  mind  against  mind,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  superior  nature,  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  facts,  as  facts,  that 
were  ever  crammed  into  unwilling  memo- 
ries. The  great  body  of  teachers  would, 
likely  enough,  remain  for  some  time  very 
much  as  they  are  ;  but  this  true  professional 
training  would  actuate  and  inspire,  here 
and  there  one,  and  the  number  would  mul-' 
tiply  and  the  average  level  of  the  whole 
class  would  be  determined  and  increased 
by  the  number  of  such  individuals. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation,  but  it  is  an 
application  of  the  true  philosophy  of  giv- 
ing all  men  equal  rights  and  leaving  each 
to  make  what  use  he  can  of  his  capacities, 
powers,  and  opportunities  unhindered. 

It  is  also  the  true  American  policy  of  let- 
ting each  one  alone  to  do  what  he  will 
with  himself,  only  seeing  to  it  that  he  is 
not  fettered  in  the  free  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  he  may  possess,  but  at  the  same 
time  demanding  loyalty  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  his  calling,  and  no  stopping  short 
of  the  genuine  and  the  best. 

Profound  theory  that  has  the  nature  of 
science,  and  skill  in  practice  that  does 
credit  to  creative  art,  will  elevate,  advance, 
and  perfect  in  every  department  in  life, 
and  will  surely  reach  the  true  professional 
ideal. 
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ARITHMETIC  AS  A  SCIENCE. 


PROF.  JAMES  B.  SHAW,  JR.,  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 


II. 


I. — PROCESSES. 

J|Ti.  The  most  obvious  process  perform- 
able  is  the  separation  of  a  number  into  its 
elements.  To  put  it  technically,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  intension  of  the  term.  Recurring 
to  the  definition  of  a  number  as  the  rela- 
tion between  two  aggregates,  let  us  notice 
that  this  relation  may  be  simple  or  com- 
plex.   Thus,  I  have  two  aggregates: 


*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 


Now,  if  I  view  the  greater  aggregate  as 
one  simple  group  compared  to  another 
simple  group,  I  think  a  number — four. 
But  if  I  view  the  greater  aggregate  as  made 
up  of  two  groups: 


*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 


I  think  not  only  four,  but  one  and  three. 
So  I  may  view  the  aggregate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  think  two  and  two;  or  one,  one  and 
two,  or  one,  one,  one,  one.  Now  since  the 
aggregate  is  the  same  in  each  case,  all  these 
complex  thoughts  must  be  the  same  as  the 
simple  thought  four.  We  say  technically 
four  equals  one  and  three,  etc.;  meaning, 
to  think  four  implies  thinking  one-and- 
three,  two-and-two,  etc.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  thought  in  each  case,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  what  of  the  intention  of  the 
thought  is  emphasized.  Here  is  the  point 
of  this  process:  If  I  think  four  with  one  as 
an  emphasized  element  of  that  thought, 
what  else  must  I  think;  i.  e.,  what  else  is 
emphasized?  Evidently  three.  This  is  the 
first  process  with  numbers,  and  may  be  de- 
fined thus:  Completing  is  the  process  of 
viewing  a  number  as  a  complex  and  of  de- 
termining what  element  is  emphasized  when 
some  given  element  [or  elements]  is  em- 
phasized. Observe  there  is  no  "taking 
away,"  no  "difference,"  no  "remainder" 
The  number  viewed  as  complex  is  the 
minuend,  the  given  element  is  the  subtra- 
hend, the  element  found  is  the  completend. 

2.  The  inverse  of  completing  is  the  find- 
ing the  minuend  when  the  subtrahend  and 
completend  are  given,  and  the  process  is 
called  adding. 

3.  The  reverse  of  completing  is  also  a 
distinct  process,  and  consists  of  finding 
the  subtrahend  when  the  minuend  and  com- 
pletend are  given.  It  is  called  subtracting. 


It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  processes 
may  involve  many  numbers,  as  well  as 
three  only.  To  exemplify  the  process:  (1) 
I  have  six  dollars,  how  much  must  I  earn  to 
have  nine  dollars?  Solution:  Nine  thought 
of  as  having  six  for  an  element,  also  im- 
plies three;  I  must  earn  three  dollars.  (2) 
I  have  six  dollars,  and  earn  a  dollar  writ- 
ing and  two  dollars,  book  keeping.  How 
much  have  I?  Evidently  the  number  is  that 
thought  when  six,  one,  and  two  are  thought, 
— nine.  (3)  How  much  money  have  I,  if  by 
earning  a  dollar  on  each  of  three  days,  I 
shall  have  nine  dollars?  The  completends 
here  are  three, — one,  one,  one.  The  minu- 
end is  nine.  Hence  the  subtrahend  is  six; 
for  six,  one,  one,  one,  are  nine. 

These  are  the  only,  and  all  the  processes 
there  can  be  with  numbers.  We  use  the 
term  processes  technically,  meaning  that 
only  numbers  are  involved.  When  ratios 
are  involved,  we  call  the  work  operations, 
not  processes. 

II.  OPERATIONS. 

1.  The  first  operation  is  that  of  deter- 
mining what  number  has  a  given  ratio  to  a 
given  number,  and  is  called  multiplying. 
The  given  number  is  the  multiplicand,  the 
ratio  is  the  multiplier,  the  found  number  is 
the  dividend.  This  operation  is  not  a  "short 
process  of  adding."  There  is  nothing  added. 
To  anticipate  a  little,  it  is  clear  that  these 
two  following  problems  are  precisely  alike: 
What  number  has  a  ratio  to  six  of  two? 
What  number  has  a  ratio  to  six  of  half? 
There  is  certainly  no  addition  in  the  last, 
and  neither  is  there  in  the  first. 

2.  The  inverse  of  multiplying  is  finding 
the  multiplicand  when  the  ratio  and  the 
dividend  are  given;  it  is  called  dividing. 

3.  The  reverse  of  multiplying  is  finding 
the  ratio  when  the  multiplicand  and  the 
dividend  are  given,  and  is  called  ratioing. 

To  exemplify: 

{1)  I  earn  twice  as  much  money  as  John, 
who  earns  five  dollars;  I  earn  then  ten  dol- 
lars. This  is  a  problem  in  multiplying.  But 
if  I  say  I  earn  five  dollars  on  each  of  two 
days,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  problem  in 
multiplying.  If  I  view  it  as  two  fives,  it  is 
simply  a  measuring  of  the  result  by  five- 
dollar  bills,  not  by  one  dollar  bills.  In  this 
case  the'only  number  is  two.  If  I  view  it 
from  the  stand-point  that  in  two  days  I 
would  earn  twice  as  much  as  in  one  day,  it 
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is  multiplying,  and  the  only  number  is  five, 
but  there  is  now  a  ratio  two  also  in  the 
problem.  The  problem  of  finding  the  num- 
ber with  one  dollar  as  unit  expressing  the 
value  of  the  wages  expressed  by  two  with 
five  dollars  as  the  unit,  will  come  in  the  next 
paper,  under  the  head  of  "Scales  of  Nota- 
tion," and  the  problems  arising  theref  om. 
All  problems  and  tables  of  two  fives,  three 
fives,  etc.,  are  not  problems  or  tables  in 
multiplying.  They  are  problems  and  tables, 
in  measuring,  and  reducing  from  one  scale 
to  another. 

(2)  If  by  earning  eight  dollars,  I  earn 
twice  as  much  as  the  money  I  have  amounts 
to,  how  much  have  I?  That  is,  eight  has 
to  what  number  a  ratio  of  two?  This  is 
dividing.  The  word  is  used  technically, 
without  reference  to  any  other  commonly 
assigned  meaning.  The  problem  of  finding 
how  many  sixes  in  one  hundred,  is  not  di- 
viding, nor  is  it  subtracting.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  measuring  a  group  of  "one  hundred" 
when  viewed  as  "determined"  by  a  single 
thing,  by  a  group  of  "six  things,"  and  so 
belongs  to  the  work  of  expressing  numbers 
on  scales  of  notation,  just  as  the  analogous 
problem  above. 

(3)  If  I  have  nine  dollars  to-day,  and 
three  dollars  to-morrow,  how  many  times 
as  much  have  I  to-day  as  to-morrow?  This 
problem  views  the  nine  as  a  number,  and 
the  three  as  a  number,  and  the  answer  is 
obviously  the  ratio  three.  But  if  I  measure 
nine  actual  dollars,  either  with  objects  or 
in  imagination,  by  three  dollars  I  get  no 
ratio  at  all,  merely  a  number  three.  It  may 
appear  to  be  straining  a  distinction  to  em- 
phasize the  subtle  point  of  difference  be- 
tween numbers  and  ratios,  but  we  shall 
trust  to  the  sequel  to  show  its  necessity  in 
strict  arithmetic  analysis,  and  we  propose, 
if  possible,  to  reach  the  rock-bottom  of 
this  lake  if  our  sounding-leads  will  do  it. 

III. — FUNCTIONAL  OPERATIONS. 

These  are  all  of  a  class  which  consist 
wholly  of  operations  among  ratios.  They 
are  the  really  abstract  part  of  arithmetic, 
because  they  apply  not  to  numbers,  but  to 
relations  only. 

1.  There  is  first  the  operation  of  combin- 
ing, which  consists  in  finding  the  single 
ratio,  whose  effect  is  equivalent  to  the  suc- 
cessive operations  of  two  or  more  given 
ratios.  The  first  of  these  ratios,  to  act  on 
some  given  quantity,  is  written  last,  and  is 
called  the  faciend.  The  last  to  act  is  called 
the  facient,  and  is  written  first. 

Thus,  as  ratios,  yi  —  Yz  X  Yi\  i.  e.,  if  we 
find  a  number  which  is  yi  of  a  given  num- 


ber, and  then  a  third  which  is  Y  °f  tne  one 
just  found,  the  result  is  y&  of  the  original 
number,  yi  is  the  faciend,  l/2  the  facient, 
yi  the  product. 

2.  The  inverse  of  combining  is  faciend- 
factoring,  and  consists  in  finding  the  faciend 
when  the  facient  and  product  are  given,  as 
X  =  %  X  (?)• 

3.  The  reverse  of  combining  is  facient- 
factoring,  and  consists  of  finding  the  facient 
when  the  faciend  and  product  are  given,  as 

yi  =  (?)  x  Y- 

The  use  of  these  distinctions  will  come 
out  later.  There  are  also  some  laws  to  be 
noticed  in  this  connection.  There  are  also 
six  other  functional  operations  to  be  no- 
ticed, when  we  consider  the  subject  Func- 
tions. 

Now  let  us  present  a  summary  of  this 
preliminary  survey  of  our  ground. 

Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  number. 

Number  is  the  quantity-determination 
existing  between  two  aggregates. 

Ratio  is  the  quantity-determination  exist 
ing  between  two  numbers. 

Processes  deal  with  numbers  only,  and 
are  completing,  adding,  and  subtracting. 

Operations  deal  with  ratios  and  numbers 
both,  and  are  multiplying,  aividing,  and  ra- 
tioing. 

Functions  deal  with  ratios,  only,  and  are 
combining  and  the  two  kinds  of  factoring; 
besides  the  other  functions  to  be  given  later. 

To  illustrate  the  processes,  the  opera- 
tions, and  functions,  let  us  analyze  the  solu- 
tion of  the  following  problem: 

The  time  which  an  express  takes  to  go 
120  miles,  is  tt  of  the  time  taken  by  a  "lo- 
cal." The  latter  loses  as  much  time  in 
stopping  at  stations  as  it  would  take  to  go 
20  miles  without  stopping;  the  express 
loses  only  Yi  as  much  time  by  stops  as  the 
local  and  travels  15  miles  an  hour  faster. 
What  is  the  rate  of  each  in  miles  per  hour? 

The  local  could  evidently  complete  120 
mi.  +  20  mi.  if  it  did  not  stop,  in  the  time 
it  takes  for  it  to  go  1 20  mi.  with  stops;  i.  e., 
the  local  could  go  140  mi.  in  that  time.  The 
time  for  the  express  is  t94  of  this,  and  is  thus 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  local  to  go  90  mi. 
But  the  stops  of  the  express  amount  to  Y  the 
time  the  local  loses;  i.e.,  to  the  time  it  would 
take  the  local  to  go  10  miles.  Hence  if  the 
express  did  not  stop,  the  local  could  go  but 
80  miles  while  the  express  went  120.  Thus 
the  rate  of  the  local  per  hour  is  ^3  that  of 
the  express.  The  express  goes  15  miles 
faster  than  the  local.  But  the  distance  the 
express  gains  on  the  local  is  yi  its  own  rate, 
or  y2  the  local's  rate.    Thus  15  is  y2  the 
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local's  rate  (30)  and  }i  the  express's  rate 
(45).  Hence  the  local  goes  30  miles  per 
hour,  the  express  45  miles.  The  time  is 
3  hours  for  the  express,  4^3  for  the  local. 

Here  we  evidently  have: 

(1)  Adding,  120  4-  20  =  140. 

(2)  Multiplying,  ^  of  140  =  90. 

(3)  Multiplying,  */2  of  20  =  10. 

(4)  Subtracting,  90—10  =  80.  (Subtra- 
hend, see  above). 

(5)  Ratioing,  80  :  120  =  Vi. 

(6)  Functional  completing,  %  (express 
rate)  +  J/i  (express  rate)  =  »  (express  rate). 


(7)  Dividing,  15  =  y£  of  45. 

(8)  Facient  factoring,  j/3  =  ^  of  2/i. 

(9)  Dividing,  15  =  ^  of  30. 

(10)  "Measuring,"  120  =  4  thirties. 

(11)  "Measuring,"  20  =  ^  of  a  thirty. 

(12)  Adding,  4  +  2A  =  4^3- 

(13)  "Measuring,"  120  =  2  (forty-fives) 
+  22/i  (of  one  forty-five.) 

(14)  "Measuring,"  10  =       (of  one  30). 

(15)  Adding,  2^  +  ^=3. 
Necessarily,  we  have  been  obliged  in  the 

above  to  anticipate  succeeding  papers, but 
the  processes  are  exemplified. 


HEGEL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 


Few  great  thinkers  have  been  more  var- 
iously interpreted  than  Hegel.  He  has 
been  made  to  do  duty  in  the  service  of 
the  highest  Theism,  and  of  the  baldest 
idealism  which  makes  man's  thought  the 
only  category  of  existence.  Almost  all 
schools  of  thought  have  used  him  in  some 
of  his  reasonings.  The  only  ones  prevented 
from  doing  so  are  those  who  feed  on  and 
enjoy  a  mechanical  view  of  the  universe. 
The  present  author  undertakes  to  give  a 
sufficient  exposition  of  "Hegel's  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion,"  and  makes  numerous 
references  to  his  "Logic"  and  other  works. 
•  His  exposition  was  to  show  that  Hegel 
was  a  full  believer  in  Theism,  and  that  his 
views  of  the  relations  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse are  most  hopeful  elements  in  the 
thinking  of  to-day.  The  author  has  worked 
very  fairly  and  fully  without  evasion,  and 
relies  upon  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  case. 
He  makes  a  positive  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  study 


Hegel,  and  helps  make  plain  what  Sterling 
in  his  "Secret  of  Hegel"  is  said  to  have 
"kept  so  well,"  viz.,  the  key  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  great  mind.  The  work  will 
help  many  an  amateur  thinker  to  discern 
the  origin  of  views  which  have  seemed  to 
filter  down  through  the  scholarly  atmos- 
phere of  recent  times;  views  which  have 
come  in  with  shaping  power,  but  which 
seemed  to  own  no  master.  Hegel's  great 
work  in  the  world  has  been  in  influencing 
thought  since  his  time  without  forming 
what  may  strictly  be  called  a  school.  He 
has  passed  into  the  blood  and  nerve  of  the 
world  of  thinkers.  There  are  those  who 
are  called  Hegelians,  but  Hegel's  power  is 
general  and  very  subtle.  His  place  in  de- 
termining the  reconstruction  following 
Kant's  great  demolition  of  philosophy  is 
one  in  which  few  men  could  have  stood. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  much  of 
its  present  harmony  of  thought  and  its 
promise  for  the  future.      —Public  Opinion. 


READING  GOOD  JOURNALS. 


A  county  superintendent,  one  of  the  best 
we  have  known,  said  recently:  "I  never 
write  a  recommendation  for  any  teacher 
who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  for  a  good 
educational  journal  before  she  asks  for  my 
recommendation."  He  gave  these  as  his 
reasons:  "She  owes  it  to  herself  to  keep  in 
sympathy  with  the  progressive  members  of 
the  profession,  as  she  cannot  without  read- 
ing regularly  the  best  thoughts  which  only 
—3 


find  timely  expression  in  the  best  journals 
She  owes  it  to  her  school,  which  she  cannot 
teach  to  the  best  advantage  without  know- 
ing promptly  all  the  best  methods  which 
earliest  find  expression  in  these  journals. 
She  owes  it  to  the  profession  to  take  and 
pay  for  a  journal  and  have  it  all  her  own, 
instead  of  stealing,  begging,  or  borrowing 
it  from  some  one  who  does  pay  for  it." 

—  "Journal  of  bihtaition. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  DEC.  NUMBER. 
NO.  4. 

A  man  starts  to  dig  a  well  5  feet  in  diameter,  and 
just  below  the  surface  he  strikes  a  perfectly  round 
log  5  feet  in  diameter.  How  many  cubic  feet  in 
the  piece  of  log  taken  out? 

This  problem  interests  me  for  three  reasons: 

1.  While  its  verbal  statement  is  exceedingly  ob- 
scure, the  probable  meaning  is  very  clear.  The 
position  of  the  log  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
well  is  in  no  way  given.  For  aught  that  is  said,  it  may 
be  inclined  at  any  angle,  and  the  log  may  be  more 
or  less  in  the  well.  I  am  not  quibbling,  as  anyone 
accustomed  to  exact  statements  will  know;  and  yet, 
I  suppose  the  proposer  intended  us  to  infer  that  the 
axis  of  the  log  is  to  intersect  the  axis  of  the  well  at 
right  angles.    I  will  take  it  so. 

2.  The  solid  whose  volume  is  required  is  interest- 
ing as  an  object  of  "form-study."  A  plane  through 
the  axes  of  the  two  cylinders  bisects  the  solid  in 
question,  and  as  the  halves  are  just  alike  I  give  the 
three  "views"  of  one  half.  But  first  let  us  suppose 
that  the  semi-cylinders  are  lying  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane.  Now  let  the  "front  view"  or  projec- 
tion be  so  taken  that  it  is  a  semicircle;  the  "side- 
views"  will  also  be  semicircles.  I  give  but  one  of 
the  side  views.    So  far  the  projections  indicate  a 


hemisphere  as  well  as  our  peculiar  solid.  But  the 
top  view  shows  a  square  base  and  two  diagonals; 
the  latter  are  the  projections  of  the  elliptic  groins. 
To  more  fully  show  the  character  of  the  form  I  give 
a  diagonal  view,  (still  horizontal,)  which  shows  a 


true  semi-ellipse  for  contour.  If  the  teacher  of 
geometry  or  drawing  is  sufficiently  interested  to  cut 
a  model  from  clay,  plaster,  or  other  soft  material, 
he  will  be  well  repaid. 

3.  The  volume  of  this  solid  is  one  that  can  be 
found  by  elementary  principles.  [Had  the  angle 
between  the  axes  been  oblique;  or  had  the  radii 
been  unequal;  or  had  the  axes  failed  to  intersect — 
the  method  would  have  been  less  simple.]  Sup- 
pose two  horizontal  planes,  quite  near  each  other, 
to  intersect  the  solid.  They  will  cut  out  a  square 
plate  with  its  edges  slightly  beveled.  This  plate 
is  shown  in  all  the  projections  above.  We  can  easily 
emagine  a  hemisphere  inscribed  within  our  solid, 
and  that  our  two  planes  cut  from  it  a  circular  plate 
with  a  beveled  edge.  Moreover,  the  base  of  the 
circular  plate  is  inscribed  in  the  base  of  the  square 
plate,  so  that  when  the  plates  are  very  thin,  the  two 
volumes  are  to  each  other  as  a  square  is  to  the  in- 
scribed circle,  or  as  4  is  to  3.1415-)-  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  the  ratio  of  any  two  corresponding 
plates,  and  hence  of  their  respective  sums.  The 
sum  of  the  circular  plates  is  a  hemisphere  whose 
volume  is  IX3.141S-)-  Xr3.  Hence  the  volume  we 
are  seeking  has  the  volume 

— ^Xf  X3-HI5+  Xr3  =  I  r» 
3.1415-f- 

As  this  is  one  half  of  the  original  solid,  the  entire 
solid  is 

y  r3  =r  §  D3     In  the  problem  D  =  5  feet,  so  the 
volume  of  log  taken  out  of  the  well  is  83"^  cu.  ft. 
Manual  Training  School.     — C.  M.  Woodward. 
St.  Louis. 


"X,"  from  Chicago,  sends  the  following  solution: 

A  cube  5  feet  on  an  edge  contains  125  cubic  feet. 
A  cylinder  made  from  this  cube  contains  .7854  of 
125  cubic  feet,  or  98.125  cubic  feet.  The  wheel 
made  from  this  cylinder,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  contains  .7854  of  98.125  cubic  feet,  or 
77067375  cubic  feet.  .•.  the  man  takes  from  the 
well  .7854  of  .7854  of  125  cubic  feet,  or  77.067375 
cubic  feet. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dixon  sends  the  same  result. 
.  M.  Root,  of  Peru,  Neb.,  makes  93.185  cubic 
feet  the  answer. 

J.  C.  Gregg,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  makes  83^  cubic 
feet  the  answer. 


SOLUTION  OF  NO.  9. 

During  the  twelve  hours  of  night  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  is  such  as  to  carry  any  point 
on  the  earth's  surface  included  in  the  darkened 
portion  in  the  same  direction  that  the  yearly  motion 


i89i] 

of  the  earth  around  the  sun  carries  it,  while  during 
the  hours  of  day  it  is  the  reverse. 
Kansas,  III.  —  Wm.  Aldriih. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Slater,  Macon,  111.,  sends  correct  an- 
swers to  a  large  number  of  the  problems  in  the  De- 
cember number.  He  disposes  of  the  log-in-the  well 
problem  by  declaring  that  the  digger  undoubtedly 
began  another  well  after  striking  the  log.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  boatman  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  if  he  had  drawn  a  stocking  over  the  head  of 
the  goose,  and  then  taken  corn,  goose,  and  fox  over 
together. 


"X,"  from  Chicago  sends  the  following: 
The  "matter"  in  No.  16  is  that  division  is  made 
by  o,  as  though  it  were  a  quantity.     It  is  shown 
that  a  -s-  o  =  infinity;  but  in  the  equations  given, 
it  is  assumed  that  in  one  member  the  quotient  is 
one,  and  in  the  other  that  it  is  five.    Another  illus- 
tration of  the  fallacy  appears  in  this: 
a  =  x 
Then  a2  =  ax 

a*—  x*  =  ax  —  v? 

(a — x)  (a-|-x)=:x(a — x) 

(sic  )a-|-x=x;  infinity  =  infinity 

2x  =  x 

2=1 


We  have  received  answers  to  the  queries  in  the 
December  number  from  many  others,  but  lack  of 
space  forces  us  to  carry  them  over  to  next  month. 


QUERIES. 

1.  What  word  contains  all  the  vowels  in  order  ? 

2.  What  State  of  the  United  States  ever  had  a 
pure  demoratic  government? 

3.  A  man  has  treed  a  squirrel.  As  the  man 
moves  around  the  tree  the  squirrel  moves,  always 
keeping  the  tree  between  himself  and  the  man. 
Query:  Does  the  man,  in  going  around  the  tree, 
go  around  the  squirrel  ? 

4.  A  woman  with  a  basket  of  eggs  sells  to  her 
first  customer  half  what  she  has  plus  half  an  egg, 
to  her  second,  half  what  she  has  left,  plus  half  an 
egg,  to  her  third,  half  what  she  has  left,  plus  half 
an  ef»8-  One  eSS  remains  in  the  basket.  How 
many  eggs  did  she  have  in  the  beginning,  and  how 
did  she  manage  so  as  to  break  no  eggs  ? 


5.  A  man  had  a  square  log  twice  as  long  as  wide 
and  thick.  He  dug  it  out  into  a  trough  3  inches  thick 
in  bottom,  sides  and  ends,  which  contained  11,772 
cubic  inches.  How  many  gallons  will  the  trough 
hold? 

6.  Required  to  draw  a  circle  which  shall  pass 
through  a  given  point  in  a  circle  and  be  tangent  to 
the  given  circle  and  have  its  center  in  a  given  line. 

Brazil,  Ind.  —  J.  C.  Gregg. 


7.  Would  thank  any  reader  of  The  Journal  for 
solution  of  problem  6,  page  264,  Kay's  New  Higher 
Arithmetic. 

8.  Office  of  "to"  in  the  following,  as  it  is  neither 
time,  plate,  eaute,  manner,  nor  degree:  "They 
worked  with  him  and  brought  him  to.  (No  words 
supplied.) 
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9.  Office  of  "<w"  which  Holbrook  calls  a  prepo- 
sition in:  "He  came  as  a  business  man."  Equal  to 
"He  came  as  a  business  man  comes."  Answers  to 
above  would  oblige.        Yours  Respectfully, 

West  Liberty,  III.  — /.  N.  Warner. 


10.  If  a  log  10  ft.  long,  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  one 
end  and  5  ft.  at  the  other  end,  be  rolled  on  a  plane 
surface  it  will  come  back  to  the  starting  point. 
What  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  larger  end?  F.  E.  Maddox. 

Anchor,  III. 


11.  My  agent  sold  flour  at  4  per  cent,  commis- 
sion; I  increased  the  proceeds  $4  20,  and  had  him 
purchase  wheat,  his  commission  being  2  per  cent. 
Wheat  declined  3^  per  cent.;  my  loss  and  com- 
missions paid  were  $5.00.  What  was  the  value  of 
the  flour?  S.  B.  Miller. 


12.  Is  it  "E-zy"  to  decipher  the  following  in- 
scription upon  the  altar  of  an  old  church  in  Eng- 
land: 

"PRSVR  Y  PRFCT  MN,  VR  KP  THS 
PRCPTS  TN." 
Make  a  rhyming  couplet  of  the  above  by  in- 
serting vowels.  S.A.M. 


13.  What  is  the  length  of  a  wire  1-40  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  cubic  foot  of 
brass? 

14.  Will  some  reader  of  The  Journal  please 
give  a  description  of  the  "Valley  of  Death"  and  tell 
where  it  is  located?  jfas.  IV.  Stills. 


15.  Please  give  the  solution  of  this  problem  in 
The  Journal:  A  note  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent.,  dated  October  I,  1885,  at  sixty  days,  was  dis- 
counted at  6  per  cent.;  the  face  was  $950  and  the 
proceeds  $942.97:  on  what  day  was  it  discounted? 

16.  What  relations  may  exist  bitween  the  clauses 
of  a  compound  sentence? 

17.  Analyze:  I  gave  him  a  dollar  a  bu.  for  his 
wheat  and  eight  cents  a  lb.  for  his  sugar. 

18.  Who  were  the  Moravians,  Lutherans,  Cav- 
aliers, and  Huguenots?  S.  S.  Phillips. 


The  following  lines,  from  one  of  the  old  masters, 
contain  twenty-one  words.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  them,  however,  is  that  the  initial  letters  of 
the  words  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  presidents,  in 
regular  order: 

"Wisdom  and  justice  many  men  admire; 
Jarring  vice  harms  truth's  pure,  trembling  fire; 
Pray  be  loyal,  just;  go!  highest  good  acquire." 


Some  one  has  got  up  an  alphabet  of  precious 
stones  as  follows: 

Amethyst,  beryl,  chrysoberyl,  diamond,  emerald, 
feldspar,  garnet,  hyacinth,  idiocrase,  jasper,  kyanite 
(more  commonly  cyanite,  a  blue  mineral),  lynx  sap- 
phire, milk-opal,  natrolite,  opal,  pyrope,  quartz, 
ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  uranite,  vesuvianite  (a  species 
of  garnet),  water-sapphire,  xanthite,  yttrium,  zircon 
(a  Cingalese  stone). 
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The  Outlook. 

Four  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine began  his  efforts  to  lend  a  band  in 
helping  along  education,  by  conducting  a 
school  journal. 

These  four  years  have  been  a  period  of 
marked  educational  activity.  As  seen  from 
an  editorial  office,  the  changes  in  educa- 
tional sentiment  remind  one  of  the  kalei- 
descope, — no  two  views  are  the  same, — 
and  the  changes  have  little  in  them  to  sug- 
gest continued  progress  toward  some  end. 
There  is  a  quite  general  awakening  to  the 


consciousness  that  a  change  in  leadership 
of  ideas  is  at  hand.  The  idea  of  "school 
organizatian"  or  "system"  that  has  been 
riding  our  schools  so  hard  for  a  third  of  a 
century  must  give  place  to  some  other  to 
which  this  has  been  a  stepping-stone.  Some 
see,  as  they  believe,  that  the  next  step  in 
advance  is  along  the  line  of  a  change  in 
the  course  of  study.  This  is  but  another 
phase  of  the  school  organization  idea.  The 
idea  of  "manual  training,"  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  meaning,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  to  be  the  Moses  that  is  to  lead 
the  schools  out  of  the  wilderness.  This 
has  threatened  to  capture  public  opinion 
and  give  us  another  quarter  of  a  century 
of  futile  attempts  to  "make  bricks  without 
straw." 

Compulsory  education  has  come,  and 
before  any  sufficient  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  test  its  merits,  it  has,  apparently, 
been  voted  out. 

The  whirligig  of  politics  has  put  in  a  new 
set  of  school  officials  in  the  different  states. 
Many  of  these  must  begin  where  their  pred- 
ecessors began  in  the  study  of  the  duties 
of  their  positions. 

More  than  one  of  the  states  is  threat- 
ened with  the  incubus  of  an  administration 
of  its  school  interests  that  is  unfriendly  to 
the  idea  that  the  state  has  any  power  to 
protect  children  in  their  right  to  a  prepar- 
ation for  citizenship,  that  shall  give  them 
a  fair  chance  in  the  world. 

The  review  of  the  past  four  years  does 
not  show  any  very  gratifying  progress  to- 
ward the  choice  of  any  leading  idea,  as 
general-in-chief  of  our  educational  forces, 
which  promises  to  conduct  us  into  the 
promised  land.  We  are  still  in  the  wilder- 
ness without  compass,  or  captain.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  wilderness  has  always 
been  found  necessary  to  the  successful  oc- 
cupation of  the  Canaan  that  was  finally 
achieved. 

"Manual  training"  or  "new  education" 
may  be  the  Moses  that  shall  lead  us  in 
sight  of  the  promised  land,  but  the  idea 
that  is  to  be  the  Joshua  that  shall  give  us 
possession  of  it  is  "competent  teachers." 
The  blighting  curse  of  our  schools  to-day 
is  the  weakness  of  the  teaching  force. 
Youthful  ignorance  and  immaturity  and 
aged  incompetency  in  the  teacher's  chair 
prevail  to  an  extent  that  threatens  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  free  public  school. 

It  is  under  the  banner  of  a  better  edu- 
cated and  better  paid  teaching  service  that 
the  ideal  American  school  is  to  be  realized. 
With  such  a  service  the  minor  questions  of 
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curriculum  and  compulsory  law  and  all 
questions  of  organization  would  soon  be 
adjusted. 

We  hold,  as  we  have  always  held,  that 
the  number  of  really  competent  teachers 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  that 
the  influence  of  these  is  ever  widening. 
But  they  are  in  the  minority,  and  nothing 
shows  this  more  conclusively  than  the  evi- 
dence accumulated  in  the  office  of  an  edu- 
cational journal. 


Dr.  Richard  Edwards. 

Dr.  Edwards  leaves  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Illinois  immediately  on  the  assembling  of 
the  legislature  in  January.  He  has  admin- 
istered the  school  affairs  of  the  state  with 
ability  and  success.  He  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  regret  that  he  leaves  the  of- 
fice at  this  time  is  universal. 

He  goes  out  on  one  of  those  political 
tidal  waves  that  have  so  often  swept  over 
the  country  and  not  from  any  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  him,  or  any  gen- 
eral desire  that  there  should  be  a  change 
in  the  office.  The  Lutheran  church  arrayed 
itself  against  him  because  of  his  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  education  in  helping 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  compulsory 
law  by  the  last  legislature.  No  state  super- 
intendent has  ever  done  a  greater  service 
to  his  state  than  this.  The  opposition  of 
the  Lu  heran  clergy  would  have  effected 
nothing  had  there  not  been  a  political  issue 
in  the  campaign  that  overshadowed  every 
other.  There  was,  too,  a  very  general  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Raab  was  as  much  in  favor  of 
a  compulsory  law  as  was  Dr.  Edwards.  His 
administration  will  long  be  remembered 
for  this  beneficent  legislation  which  we  feel 
sure  will  not  be  repealed  by  the  next  legis- 
lature, in  any  of  its  essential  features. 

Dr.  Edwards  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs;  and 
the  first  one  will  be  when  Mr.  Raab  as- 
sumes the  office  of  State  Superintendent. 
This  compliment  was  paid  Mr.  Raab  four 
years  ago  by  a  republican  governor,  and 
there  is  every  reason  why  a  similar  recog- 
nition should  be  made  of  the  services  of 
Dr.  Edwards,  by  a  republican  governor. 

"The  king  is  dead!"  For  that  we  mourn. 
All  of  us  would  join  heartily  in  the  cry 
"Long  live  the  king"  did  we  feel  assured 
that  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Amer- 
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ican  idea  of  education  embodied  in  our 
present  compulsory  law. 


On  the  Study  of  trie  History  of  Education. 

"A  person  would  justly  be  considered  demented 
who  should  advise  a  shoemaker  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  shoes  in  order  that  thereby  he  may  make 
better  shoes.  The  want  of  connection  between  the 
proposed  means  and  result  is  apparent  at  once. 
But  is  it  any  more  sensible  to  urge  teachers  to  study 
the  history  of  education  in  order  that  thereby  they 
may  be  better  teachers?" — Intelligence. 

Probably  not,  if  teaching  is  a  purely 
mechanical  art.  And  yet  it  is  not  entirely 
"unsensible"  to  suppose  that  an  artist- 
shoemaker  would  seek  to  know  something 
of  the  experience  of  the  past  in  making 
shoes.  It  is  only  the  artisan-shoemaker 
that  is  content  to  work  by  patterns  fur- 
nished by  the  artist. 

Is  it  sensible  to  urge  legislators  to  study 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  state 
in  order  that  thereby  they  may  be  better 
legislators? 

Is  it  sensible  to  urge  preachers  to  study 
the  history  of  the  development  of  religion 
in  order  that  thereby  they  may  be  better 
preachers? 

Is  it  sensible  for  the  farmer  to  know 
anything  about  the  experience  of  the  past 
in  order  that  thereby  he  may  become  the 
better  farmer? 

Certainly  not,  if  the  legislator,  the 
preacher,  and  the  farmer  are  to  look  upon 
their  vocations  merely  as  trades  in  which 
definite  and  established  rules  are  to  be 
blindly  followed.  But  if  they  propose  to 
have  any  "  dynamic  power  "  of  their  own 
(to  use  the  phrase  of  this  writer)  it  may  be 
well  to  know  something  of  the  experience 
of  the  past. 

The  above  identification  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  with  that  of  a  shoemaker 
might  have  been  passed  unnoticed,  but 
that  this  esteemed  contemporary  is  not 
given  to  driveling.  He  is  wont  to  utter 
strong  and  helpful  words.  But  even 
Homer  nods  at  intervals. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  thousands  of 
school  teachers  who  will  acquire  no  "dy- 
namic power"  by  reading  the  "history  of 
education," 

"And  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

But  is  the  standard  of  a  teacher's  attain- 
ments to  be  "  leveled  down  "  to  the  incom- 
petency of  the  mass  that  are  now  teaching 
the  children  of  this  country?  Is  teaching 
to  take  rank  with  the  trade  of  shoemaking 
in  the  estimation  of  our  best  educational 
journals?      Our   contemporary  is  quite 
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right  in  assuming  that  such  is  its  present 
status  in  the  minds  of  very  many  teachers 
and  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  if  the 
present  is  to  be  made  perpetual,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  mass  of  teachers  will  have 
no  use  for  a  knowledge  of  the  "  History 
of  Education." 


The  New  Educational  Periodical. 

We  are  promised  the  first  number  of  a 
new  educational  magazine,  early  in  Janu- 
ary, to  be  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
and  to  be  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Cook,  Supt.  Poland,  of  Jersey  City,  and 
Supt.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  design  is  to  conduct  an  educational 
journal  of  a  high  grade  that  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  Theory  of 
Education.  It  will  aim  to  approach  the 
subject  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  give  the  conclusions  of  men  and 
women  of  large  experience  in  matters  of 
education.  We  join  heartily  with  those 
who  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  en- 
terprise. Education  needs  more  of  this 
kind  of  effort.  We  have  already  an  excel- 
lent magazine,  edited  by  Dr.  Mowry,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  work  in  this  field  of  higher 
inquiry.  The  support  of  this  enterprise 
has  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  there  is  any  great  demand  for  an  edu- 
cational journal  that  does  not  devote  a 
large  share  of  its  space  to  the  details  of 
school  teaching.  Superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, as  well  as  teachers  of  graded  and 
ungraded  schools,  ask  for  devices  and  kin- 
dred helps  with  a  good  deal  more  empha- 
sis than  they  ask  for  new  doctrine  or  the 
better  establishment  of  the  old.  Our  own 
experience  in  placing  the  profounder  dis- 
cussions of  educational  theory  before  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  while  it  has  not 
been  without  encouragement,  has  not 
shown  that  any  large  number  of  educa- 
tional men  and  woman  will  pay  for  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  such  discussions.  In  fact, 
most  persons  who  would  be  expected  to 
support  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  do  not 
pay  for  their  school  journals  at  all,  but  re- 
gard them  as  one  of  the  perquisites  of  their 
position.  There  are  many  who  do  pay,  of 
course,  but  it  is  not  universal.  They  find  no' 
need  of  subscribing  for  journals  for  the 
reason  that  more  come  to  them  gratis  than 
they  can  read,  and,  too,  their  energy  and 
interest  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  school 
instruction  and  management,  and  they  find 
no   time  for  "theoretical  speculations." 


Besides,  if  it  is  really  a  journal  of  advanced 
ideas,  and  is  working  to  change  what  is 
into  what  ought  to  be,  it,  of  necessity,  as- 
sumes a  position  of  opposition  to  what  is, 
and,  therefore,  many  people  come  to  dis- 
like it.  We  can  all  endure,  and  really  en- 
joy, a  good  deal  of  praise  and  approval  of 
what  we  are  doing,  but  it  seems  to  be  in 
human  nature  to  resent  any  disapproval  of 
our  theories  and  methods.  Every  body  is 
disposed  to  struggle  against  the  conviction 
that  others  know  more  than  he  does  about 
his  own  vocation.  So  a  school  journal  that 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  thought  and 
criticism  is  almost  certain  to  offend  people, 
and  to  so  fail  for  want  of  readers.  But  we 
hope  that  the  experience  of  the  new  enter- 
prise may  not  be  the  experience  of  most 
past  enterprises  in  this  field. 


The  National  Educational  Association. 

A  circular  from  the  Executive  officer  of 
the  above  named  Association  announces 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  neld  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Dominion. 
An  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  two  years  ago  and  was  re- 
newed at  St.  Paul.  The  idea  of  such  a 
meeting  was  urged  by  ex-President  Can- 
field  more  than  two  years  ago.  It  seems  to 
us  very  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  union 
meeting  of  American  teachers.  The  edu- 
cational interests  of  these  two  great  bodies 
of  people  are  substantially  the  same.  It 
is  probably  best  that  they  remain  separate 
governments,  but  a  closer  educational  un- 
ion would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries. 

Saratoga  was  the  first  choice  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting, 
as  the  place  of  holding  the  next  conven- 
tion, but  the  Trunk  Lines  refused  to  grant 
the  usual  reduction  in  rates  for  that  town, 
and  since  they  included  all  the  roads 
entering  Saratoga  it  became  necessary  to 
select  Toronto,  which  was  the  second 
choice  of  the  Directors. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  is  fixed  for  July  14-17.  The 
Council  will  convene  July  10.  This  is  one 
week  too  late  for  the  best  accommodation 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Central  States,  but  it 
is  said  to  suit  the  Eastern  teachers  better. 
Heretofore  the  Eastern  teachers  have  not 
attended  the  National  Association  when  it 
has  been  held  in  their  midst  in  any  large 
numbers. 
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We  do  not  know  what  assurance  the  com- 
mittee has  that  they  have  been  born  again 
and  will  be  out  in  force  at  Toronto.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  North  Central  States  will  be 
well  represented  there.  They  are  loyal  to  the 
National  organization,  and  but  for  their 
loyalty  the  Association  would  now  consist 
of  a  handful  of  determined  men  and 
women,  as  of  old,  who  would  meet  in  a  sort 
of  Round-Table  Conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  might  be  able  to  publish  their  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  Great  West  is  generous 
and  is  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason, 
provided  the  New  England  people  can  be 
roused  from  their  educational  lethargy,  and 
induced  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  own  ad- 
vancement and  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  the  nation. 


Illinois  Normal  University. 

Some  important  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  faculty  of  this  institution  Prof. 
Barton,  principal  of  the  high  school,  and 
Prof.  DeGarmo  have  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  enter  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Champaign,  and  Miss  Pennel 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Parr,  of  Paxton,  were  mar- 
ried on  Christmas  eve,  and  she  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Reeder  and  Miss  Morris  have  been 
asked  to  enter  the  faculty  of  the  Normal 
Department,  and  Mr.  Frank  McMurray,  of 
Englewood,  has  been  appointed  to  Mr. 
Reeder's  position  in  the  Training  Depart- 
ment. The  principal  of  the  high  school 
has  not  been  selected  at  this  writing. 

The  school  will  experience  a  great  loss 
in  the  resignation  of  these  able  and  accom- 
plished teachers.  They  have  worked  long, 
faithfully,  and  successfully  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and  have  been  a  strong 
influence  in  bringing  the  school  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  excellence.  The  students  and 
faculty  expressed  their  high  appreciation 
of  their  worth  by  fitting  remembrances 
upon  their  withdrawal. 

Miss  Morris  will  hereafter  work  in  the 
Department  of  English  and  of  Theory  of 
Teaching  and,  in  addition,  discharge  the 
duties  of  lady  principal.  She  has  been 
given  a  full  professorship,  and  will  receive 
hereafter  a  salary  of  $2,000.  This  is  a  fit- 
ting recognition  of  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Reeder  is  fast  coming  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  of  normal  school  instruc- 
tors, and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.    Mr.  McMurray  is  a 


graduate  from  Harvard,  and  has  spent 
three  years  in  Germany  in  the  study  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  education.  He  has 
had  a  superior  preparation  for  the  work  he 
has  undertaken,  and  is  an  experienced 
teacher. 

The  policy  of  the  institution  is  to  em- 
ploy only  teachers  of  ripe  scholarship  and 
successful  experience,  and  to  pay  what 
such  teachers  cost. 

Miss  Hall,  who  has  been  assisting  Miss 
Morris,  will  take  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Primary  Training  School.  She  has  de- 
veloped marked  ability  and  adaptation  for 
this  work,  under  the  leadership  of  her  prin- 
cipal, and  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
primary  teachers  in  the  state. 


Mr.  Benedict's  Successor. 

Supt.  James  Kirk,  of  the  Pekin  schools, 
will  be  State  Supt.  Raab's  assistant.  This 
is  a  selection  that  will  be  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  school  people  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Kirk  is  widely  and  favorably  known, 
and  has  the  Jeffersonian  qualifications  of 
honesty,  capacity,  and  faithfulness.  We 
are  glad  that  he  is  in  the  office  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason  that  he  is  a  staunch  friend 
of  our  present  compulsory  law.  If  he 
could  have  his  will  there  would  be  no  con- 
cession in  regard  to  the  English  language 
clause  in  the  present  law.  We  do  not  know 
so  well  what  his  conviction  is  in  regard  to 
the  supervision  by  the  state  of  parochial 
schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  state  are  not  a  little 
uncertain  and  anxious  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Raab  on  this  important  meas- 
ure. They  will  support  him  in  such  a  mod- 
ification of  the  law  as  relieves  parochial 
schools  of  supervision  by  local  school 
boards,  but  if  he  shall  oppose  the  present 
law  in  other  respects  he  will  meet  with 
their  united  opposition.  His  own  party,  as 
well  as  the  republicans  stand  committed  to 
an  efficient  compulsory  law  for  all  children 
who  are  not  receiving  any  school  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Raab  has  not  seen  fit  to  define 
his  position  publicly,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  will  disregard  the  pledges  of  his 
party,  and  the  convictions  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  in  the  state,  even 
if  his  own  views  should  not  be  in  accord 
with  theirs. 

We  all  hope  and  shall  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  school  the  exten- 
sion of  its  influence,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  the  poorest  teachers  to 
that  of  the  best. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Written  for  The  Journal. 

Th9  Teacher's  Reverie. 

As  I  sat  in  my  snug  chimney  coi  ner, 

When  the  work  of  the  day  had  been  done, 

And  sought  in  the  glow  of  the  fire 
For  a  sign  of  some  fruitage  to  come, 

The  flames  as  they  mount  ever  upward 
Seem  transformed  to  a  beautiful  lyre 

That  in  musical  cadence  is  chanting, 

"Look  higher,  good  master,  look  higher." 

While  I  gaze  on  this  vision  of  beauty 

And  try  to  interpret  its  song 
It  dissolves,  and  instead  comes  an  angel 

As  if  from  an  invisible  throng; 

With  a  countenance  beaming  with  gladness, 
And  in  tones  that  resemble  the  lyre, 

She  murmers  the  same  exhortation, 

"Look  higher,  good  master,  look  higher." 

"Not  at  once  does  your  work  find  fruition; 

You  must  sow  and  must  wait,  ere  you  reap; 
Would  you  know  the  results  of  your  striving, 

Look  beyond  where  the  records  they  keep. 

"Hovering  'round  you  are  noble  ideals 
That  your  hope  and  your  love  did  create; 

Would  you  see  them  enshrined  in  your  children 
'Tis  your  faith  that  must  open  the  gate. 

"Do  you  grieve  for  that  pupil  so  wayward, 
Who  to-day  was  provokingly  bad? 

She  was  idle,  and  willful,  and  trustless; 
You  wondered  what  future  she  had. 

"You  reproved  and  you  counseled,  you  punished, 
But  believed  in  the  '  fullness  of  time;' 

Your  hope  and  your  love  never  faltered, 

While  your  faith  looked  beyond  andsawmine. 

"I  am  Nell,  after  years  of  unfolding, 

Whom  you  wakened  this  day  from  her  sleep 

By  that  faith  ever  strong  and  unwav'ring, 
In  the  good  that  seemed  buried  so  deep." 

I  awoke  from  this  reverie  entrancing, 
And  gone  were  both  angel  and  lyre, 

But  around  me  the  echo  resounded, 

"Look  higher,  good  master,  look  higher." 

— Lenox. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Harris. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  Col. 
Parker  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School: 

Bureau  of  Education,  | 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  23, '90.  j 
My  Dear  Colonel: 

Your  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  received.  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  visit  Chicago  or  the  West  in  the 
month  of  November.  If  I  could,  I  should 
come  straight  to  Englewood  and  visit  your 
school.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  quoted 
as  saying  that  I  most  heartily  believe  in 
normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  In  my  experience,  and  I  kept 
careful  records  for  several  years  while  I 
was  superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  our 
normal  school  graduates  surpassed  the 
teachers  obtained  from  other  sources  in  a 
very  marked  degree. 

Counting  all  of  the  teachers  who  con- 
tinued to  grow  after  they  were  appointed 
and  who  received  promotions,  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  grades  above  the  rank  of 
lowest  assistant,  I  found  that  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  appointed,  the  graduates  of 
our  St.  Louis  Normal  School  received  twice 
as  many  promotions.  They  received  these 
promotions  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  principals  of 
the  schools,  and  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent, notwithstanding  the  principals 
of  the  schools  were  very  apt  to  criticise 
the  normal  graduates  on  first  receiving 
them. 

These  graduates,  perhaps,  were  a  little 
too  conceited  when  they  first  entered  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  for  this  reason  did 
not  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
other  teachers.  Their  actual  work,  how- 
ever, soon  won  the  good  opinion  of  the 
principal,  and  as  they  continued  to  improve 
in  their  work  year  after  year,  while  other 
teachers  came  to  a  standstill,  they  received 
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double  their  share  of  promotions.  I  do 
not  consider  the  work  that  the  high  school 
does  to  be  adapted  specially  to  fit  high 
school  graduates  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
whereas  the  work  in  the  normal  school  di- 
rects the  attention  of  the  pupil  especially 
to  the  form  of  the  recitation  and  the  form 
of  preparation  of  work.  The  high  school 
and  college  conduct  the  pupil  over  new 
ground.  Their  best  work  is  to  develop 
what  is  called  the  method  of  investigation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  school  does 
its  best  work  on  review  subjects,  teaching 
the  pupil  the  method  of  exposition  rather 
than  the  method  of  investigation.  Each 
method  has  its  value,  but  the  method  of 
exposition  is  the  method  that  the  teacher 
wishes  to  learn.  A  teacher  may  be  very 
good  at  the  method  of  investigation,  but 
if  he  cannot  expound  his  subject  so  that 
his  pupils  also  shall  become  interested  in 
the  method  of  investigation,  his  work  as  a 
teacher  is  a  failure.  Very  few  original  in- 
vestigators in  science  are  good  teachers. 
The  teacher  has  to  study  the  genesis  of  the 
subject, — the  art  of  constructing  an  expo- 
sition of  what  is  known  on  a  given  theme. 
As  soon  as  a  high  school  or  academy  takes 
up  the  special  work  of  training  teachers,  it 
finds  itself  insensibly  drifting  into  this 
work  of  teaching  the  method  of  exposition. 
It  comes  to  lay  more  and  more  stress  on 
the  form  of  presenting  a  subject.  It  studies 
the  order  of  development  in  which  the 
theme  can  be  unfolded  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner. The  high  school  and  the  college  strive 
to  get  at  the  truth,  and  place  only  a  sec- 
ondary emphasis  on  the  manner  and  method 
of  its  presentation. 

I  should  desire  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  very  heartily  believing  in  the  work  which 
you  do  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

—  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 


From  Minnesota. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institutes  closed 
November  i.  They  were  considered  in 
many  respects  the  best  that  have  been  held. 
The  Institute  force  was  greatly  strength- 
ened in  the  employment  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hall,  whose  time  will  be  spent  in  supervis- 
ing the  state  high  schools  while  institutes 
are  not  in  session.  Miss  Hall  was  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  schools  of  Pots- 
dam and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  chief  critic  and 
teacher  of  methods.  She  was  also  princi- 
pal of  the  city  Normal  School  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  extended  experience,  connected 


with  rare  good  judgment,  she  brings  to 
Minnesota.  That  the  institutes  and  schools 
of  the  state  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane 
through  her  ability  as  a  director  of  teachers, 
admits  of  no  question. 

The  schools  of  St.  Charles  have  adopted 
free  text-books.  The  authorities  are  enthu- 
siastic over  results  thus  far  achieved.  Many 
county  districts,  and  in  some  cases  coun- 
ties, have  been  working  with  free  books, 
but  St.  Charles  is  the  first  city  in  the  state 
to  do  so. 

The  schools  of  Luverne  are  at  this  time 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Early  last 
spring  the  school  board  assumed  that  good 
teachers  are  necessary  to  good  schools. 
They,  therefore,  passed  a  resolution  to  em- 
ploy none  but  those  who  held  first  grade 
certificates.  The  order  was  at  once  en- 
forced causing  the  resignation  of  all  the 
teachers  then  employed.  The  new  corps 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  progress  and  excel- 
lent results  are  noted  as  the  days  go  by. 
Geo.  L.  Leslie,  formerly  of  Sheffield,  ILL, 
is  the  efficient  principal. 

According  to  a  late  report  of  State  Supt. 
Kiehle,  there  were  purchased  during  the 
year  1890,  19,016  volumes  for  school  libra- 
ries. In  the  school  libraries  of  the  state 
there  are  now  83,802  volumes. 

In  the  schools  of  St.  Paul  there  were  en- 
rolled during  the  month  of  October  14,611 
pupils.  For  the  same  period  in  Minneap- 
olis, there  were  on  the  roll  18,635  names. 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers 
in  Minnesota  for  the  year  ending  June  31, 
1890,  was:  Males,  $42;  females,  $3  t.09. 

—  Geo.  E.  Knepper. 


From  Chicago. 

Mr.  Editor: 

In  the  possible  absence  of  notes  by  your 
regular  correspondent,  you  may  use  such 
of  the  within  as  you  think  will  "help  along." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  As- 
sociation, a  committee  appointed  at  a  for- 
mer meeting  on  the  duty  of  the  hour  to- 
ward the  waifs,  incorrigibles,  and  truants 
of  the  city,  reported  progress.  Mr.  Byrne, 
chairman,  who  is  nothing  if  not  radical, 
read  what  was  represented  to  be  a  majority 
report;  though  disclaimers  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  led  your  correspon- 
dent to  believe  that  it  was  rather  an  individ- 
ual report. 

However,  it  was  well  written,  and  de- 
served more  credit  than  it  received.  It 
set  forth  the  three  classes  for  whom  our 
courses  of  study  seem  not  well  adapted: 
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the  criminal  and  those  ready  to  be;  the  in- 
corrigible; and  the  truant.  It  discovered 
in  the  third  class  the  recruits  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  in  the  second  those  who  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  first.  Cut  off  the  third  and 
the  other  two  numbers  would  die  out. 

Was  it  Minerva  that  sprang  full  grown 
from  the  mind  of  Jove  ?  Mr.  Byrne  would 
have  something  like  that  in  his  suggestions 
for  the  troublesome  classes.  He  wants  es- 
tablished at  once  wherever  their  need  may 
be,  manual  training  schools,  or  shops 
rather,  costing  from  $10,000  to  $12,000, 
into  which  to  gather  the  boys  who  can't  be 
kept  in  school,  where  they  are  to  study 
books  and  "sich"  for  two  hours  and  give 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  work  with 
tools.  I  think  he  expects  them  to  accom- 
plish in  the  two  hours  what  the  ordinary 
pupils  of  the  country  require  six  to  learn; 
but  whether  this  is  hoped  for  on  account  of 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  truant,  or 
on  account  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
work  with  tools,  was  not  made  known. 

After  Mr.  Byrne  came  Mr.  Hatch  who 
gave  what  he  called  a  minority  report.  He 
agreed  with  what  was  read  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  need  of  doing  something  at 
once,  but  not  with  the  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  He  realized  that  all 
movements  of  reform  are  matters  of 
growth.  A  step  is  made,  and  its  result 
prompts  another  in  the  same  direction  if  it 
proves  helpful.  After  the  darkness  comes 
the  dawn  gradually  lightening  into  the 
day.  Mr.  Hatch's  speech  was  thought  to 
be  a  good  one,  and  had  much  to  do  in  de- 
termining the  Association  to  remand  the 
question  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration. 

Mrs.  Young  thought  we  school  teachers 
lacking  in  the  power  to  direct  our  thought 
to  one  thing  at  a  time.  Give  us  a  topic 
and  we  want  to  take  in  the  world.  Given 
a  proposition  to  inquire  into  what  must  be 
done  now  for  those  whom  our  schools  can- 
not or  do  not  reach,  and  we  evolve  a  system 
of  schools,  and  doing  so  reflect  upon  the 
public  school  system  to  its  discredit  She 
thought  there  were  several  things  elabor- 
ated in  the  report,  that  are  either  none  of 
our  business,  or  are  discourteous  to  the 
board  of  education. 

Mr.  Ford,  also  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  measure  before  the  City  Council  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory 
for  youthful  criminals,  which  shall  with- 
draw them  from  evil  instead  of  thrusting 
them  into  it  as  is  the  case  when,  as  now, 


they  are  sent  to  the  Bridewell  or  County 
Jail.  He  urged  upon  the  members  of  the 
Association  that  they  study  the  matter  and 
use  their  influence  in  bringing  about  wise 
and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
criminal  was  ever  reformed  or  ever  would 
be.  He  said  he  had  a  plan  to  submit  for 
the  treatment  of  youthful  criminals  which 
he  thought  would  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Association.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  pound  such  as  all  large  cities  have 
for  the  destruction  of  superfluous  dogs, 
would  be  the  only  thing  that  would  meet 
the  case.  As  all  of  Mr.  Loomis'  jokes  are 
in  earnest  and  what  he  says  in  earnest  he 
sometimes  means  for  a  joke,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  him. 

A  justice  in  an  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  police 
court,  some  years  ago,  passed  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law,  which  act  caused 
a  good  deal  of  merriment  among  the  attor- 
neys. In  Chicago  we  have  a  "Department 
of  Compulsory  Education"  with  its  Super- 
intendents, Clerks,  and  Attendance  Agents. 
In  theory  the  department  is  supposed  to 
ascertain  who  of  the  boys  and  girls  under 
14  years  of  age  are  not  in  some  day  school, 
and  to  see  that  they  attend,  or  bring  suit 
in  the  proper  court  against  their  parents 
or  guardians.  In  fact,  if  the  record  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  morning  papers  is  cor- 
rect, it  passes  upon  each  case  reported  and 
decides  whether  the  parents  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the*  law  or  not.  In  sub- 
stance this  journal  says:  Twenty-two  girls 
under  14  years  of  age  were  found  in  a 
down-town  store.  Twenty  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  places  and  two  were  told 
they  must  return  to  school.  The  thought- 
ful taxpayer  must  regard  this  as  a  small  re- 
turn for  the  outlay.  A  boy  nearly  13  years 
of  age  left  school  and  went  to  work  in  an 
office.  His  name  was  handed  to  the  At- 
tendance Agent  who  cited  the  father  to  ap- 
pear before  the  "Superintendent  of  Com- 
pulsory Education"  or  return  the  boy  to 
school.  In  a  few  days  the  boy  brought  to 
the  principal  of  the  school  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  the  Supterintendent,  and 
handing  it  in,  said:  "He  told  me  to  have 
you  sign  your  name  to  this  so's  he'd  know 
that  you  knew  he'd  let  me  stay  to  work." 

Sometimes  one  feels  the  limitation  of  life 
rather  sorely;  for  instance,  when  he  is  in- 
vited to  the  Saturday  meeting  of  the  Cook 
County  Association,  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago Institute  of  Education,  at  the  same 
time.    On  Saturday  last  I  thought  to  at- 
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tempt  to  do  honor  to  both;  but  beginning 
with  Mr.  Jackson's  "Beginning  in  Science," 
I  found  myself  too  greatly  interested  to  do 
other  than  to  make  it  the  end. 

A  woman  of  much  experience  and  ex- 
cellent judgment,  declared  it  to  be  the  best 
paper  she  had  heard  on  the  subject  of 
science  teaching  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
speaker  began  his  paper  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  purpose  of  science  teaching 
should  be  to  introduce  the  child  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  He  gave  several 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  children  do 
not  know  some  of  the  things  taken  for 
granted.  One  pupil  thought  corn-meal 
was  made  from  wheat;  another  couldn't 
understand  how  the  cork  could  come  to 
the  surface  of  liquids,  when  immersed;  and 
still  another,  after  a  rain  fall  of  68-100  of 
an  inch,  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  six  feet 
of  water  had  fallen. 

To  lead  pupils  to  see  clearly,  that  from 
clear  sight  might  come  right  judgment,  was 
set  forth  as  a  strong  motive  for  the  intro- 
duction of  science  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  speaker  deplores  attempts  at  sys- 
tematizing this  study.  Not  the  leaf  one 
term,  the  stem  the  next,  another  fruit  the 
third;  not  the  study  of  the  effects  of  heat 
one  term,  that  of  light  the  next;  but  the 
study  of  things  as  they  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  children  and  of  the  teacher, — alert- 
ness on  the  teacher's  part  to  seize  upon 
whatever  is  at  hand  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  observation,  was  strongly  urged. 

Mr.  Westcott  spoke  in  commendation  of 
the  paper,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  trouble  was  not  lack  of  material — a 
thing  hinted  at  by  a  former  speaker — but 
lack  of  interest.  Let  the  teacher  have  the 
proper  zeal,  and  the  material  as  well  as  the 
understanding  of  how  to  use  it,  will  be 
forthcoming. 

But,  if  this  letter  grows  much  longer  it 
will  find  its  way  to  the  waste-basket,  sure; 
so  I'll  hasten  to  note  that  the  Manual 
Training  Love  Feast  at  the  County  meet- 
ing was  somewhat  marred  by  the  heretical 
utterances  of  one  Hess.  He  actually  had 
the  temerity  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  room  nor  time  in  the  primary 
and  gramamr  grades  for  manual  training. 
But  Mr.  Knifhn  knocked  him  cold  by  telling 
of  a  boy  who  multiplied  eggs  by  eggs,  and 
supposed  he  had  square  eggs— all  because 
he  hadn't  had  manual  training. 
Chicago,  Dec.  14,  1890.  Henry  C.  Cox. 


"  Hear  cautiously;  decide  impartially." 


Extract  from  Co.  Supt.  Brook's  Report. 

The  following  we  deem  worthy  of  a  more 
extended  reading  than  it  will  be  apt  to  re- 
ceive in  the  State  Superintendent's  report: 

Office  of  County  Superintendent.  | 
Springfield,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1890.  j" 

Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  Supt.  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with 
your  request,  that  I  should  give  my  views 
on  what  the  county  superintendent  should 
attempt  and  what  he  may  be  expected  to 
accomplish.  In  order  that  the  subject  may 
be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to 
state  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the 
county,  outside  of  the  city  of  Springfield 
and  two  or  three  of  the  villages,  and  what 
is  true  of  Sangamon  may  be  predicted  of 
all  the  counties  of  the  state.  The  average 
age  of  the  pupils  entering  the  Springfield 
high  school  last  September,  after  complet- 
ing all  the  common  branches,  was  14  years 
and  six  months.  In  the  country  schools, 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  18  years  of 
age,  are  generally  still  at  work  in  arithme- 
tic, English  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  a 
few  studying  physiology,  and  here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  small  class  in  Alge- 
bra or  general  history. 

If  the  statement  just  made  is  true,  two 
or  three  of  the  best  years  of  the  child's 
life,  with  all  its  possibilities,  are  thrown 
away  needlessly,  and  the  time,  with  all  its 
advantages,  worse  than  wasted.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  the  children  in  the  country 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  any  class  and  should  receive  them,  the 
obstacles  hitherto  hindering  their  progress 
being  removed. 

The  great  difference  between  the  graded 
school  of  the  city  and  the  ungraded  school 
of  the  country,  may  be  greatly  diminished, 
even  if  not  entirely  obliterated,  by  intro- 
ducing two  improvements  without  doubt 
simple,  economical,  and  perfectly  practical. 

The  changes  proposed  have  been  tested 
by  many  years  of  succcessful  experience, 
and  only  require  to  be  stated  clearly  to 
those  really  interested,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  adopted. 

In  a  good  system  of  graded  schools,  a 
full,  complete  record  is  made  of  each  pu- 
pil's progress,  he  has  a  definite  amount  of 
work  assigned  for  each  year,  and  when  this 
is  done,  he  is  examined  by  a  superintend- 
ent or  principal,  not  by  the  teacher,  al- 
though the  teacher's  grades  are  taken,  and 
his  opinion  affects  the  pupil's  standing. 
The  scholar,  if  he  passes  his  grade,  is  then 
promoted  and  goes  forward  to  a  new  field 
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of  labor,  thus  advancing  in  a  rational  man- 
ner, losing  neither  time  nor  opportunity. 

How  is  it  in  the  rural  schools? 

A  change  of  teachers  is  so  frequent  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception.  The  new  teacher  turns  the  pu- 
pil back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  so  the  school  goes  dragging  on 
in  this  manner  year  after  year,  the  scholars 
losing  much  of  their  interest,  and  what  is 
as  deplorable,  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  a  township  princi- 
pal should  take  charge  of  the  schools  of 
one  or  more  townships,  examine  all  the  pu- 
pils, see  that  full  records  are  kept,  and  see 
above  all,  that,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  prop- 
erly done,  the  pupils  are  advanced.  He 
could  and  should  see  that  the  teacher  car- 
ries the  pupils  over  the  work  of  the  year, 
that  is  when  they  attend  throughout  the 
year,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  a  year  has  been  settled 
by  expeiience,  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents having  determined  quite  accurately 
what  may  be  done  in  that  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades. 

Boys  who  are  at  work  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  deserve,  and  if 
simple  justice  is  done,  will  receive  special 
attention.  They  are  to  be  the  men  in  the 
future.  None  of  their  most  valuable  time 
should  be  frittered  away,  and  it  would  not 
be  if  the  simple  improvement  just  men- 
tioned, was  incorporated  in  our  school 
system. 

To  carry  out  what  is  suggested,  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  townships  should  be 
combined.  Firmam  consensus  facet — Union 
gives  strengths — This  aphorism  so  true,  so 
well  known,  so  universally  admitted,  has 
been  sadly  neglected  in  our  rural  schools. 
Is  it  not  time  to  change  our  ancient,  clumsy 
and  inefficient  methods  for  something  mod- 
ern, practical,  and  withal  successful  in  the 
nighest  degree,  giving  the  child,  in  the 
shortest  time,  the  most  complete  equip- 
ment possible  for  citizenship,  usefulness, 
and  happiness?  The  directors  of  the  town- 
ship should  meet  at  stated  times  as  one 
board.  At  these  meetings,  the  teachers  of 
the  entire  township  should  be  elected  and 
their  salaries  fixed. 

The  township  principal  would  be  found 
a  most  potent  factor  for  good,  at  the  time 
when  the  teachers  are  selected,  as  an  ex- 
aminer of  the  candidates,  and  professional 
advisor.  The  directors  acting  together, 
after  full  inquiry,  information,  and  discus- 
sion, would  certainly  secure  much  better 
teachers  than  they  do  at  present.    All  the 


matters  of  detail  so  essential  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  good  school  system  would  be  dis- 
cussed and  adopted. 

One  of  the  results  of  a  suitable  township 
organization  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  central  school  of  a  higher  grade,  afford- 
ing the  pursuit  at  home  of  advanced  stud- 
ies, a  privilege  at  present  almost  universally 
denied  to  the  children  in  the  ungraded 
schools. 

One  member  from  each  district  would, 
without  doubt,  give  a  very  efficient  board, 
and  town  boards  so  constituted  have  been 
in  very  successful  operation  in  other  states 
for  a  number  of  years. 

These  two  very  simple,  but  radical  im- 
provements, the  employment  of  a  tovvhship 
principal  and  the  union  of  the  directors  of 
the  township  in  one  board,  would  do,  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  country  schools,  what 
is  so  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  graded 
schools,  giving  the  farmers',  so  long  ne- 
glected, advantages  beyond  estimation. 

— Andrew  M.  Brooks,  Supt.  Sangamon  Co. 


Illinois  Beading  Circles. 

Decatur  III.,  Nov.  19,  1890. 
The  Circles  are  doing  well.  Books  are 
sent  out  every  day  to  different  parts  of  the 
state.  The  manager  feels  that  teachers  do 
not  fully  realize  what  an  excellent  book  is 
offered  them  in  "  Hawthorne  and  His 
Friends."  It  certainly  contains  the  "very 
best"  of  American  Literature.  It  should 
be  used  in  grammar  and  high  school  classes 
that  are  beginning  to  read  and  study  liter- 
ature as  well  as  in  every  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  and  the 
newly  chosen  county  superinte  dents  are 
ready  to  begin  their  work,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Circles  will  receive  again  that  cordial 
appreciation  and  generous  aid  which  has 
been  so  freely  given  in  the  past  years. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Teachers'  Circle. 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (Page).,  $1. 
"Psychology  and  Education"  1  Baldwin).  $1.25. 
"Hawthorn  and  His  Friends"  (Selected),  $1.25. 
Pupils'  Circle, 
primary  grade. 
"Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,"  No.  3,  45  cents. 
"  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,"  40  cents. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

"Eggleston's  Primary  U.  S.  History,"  65  cents. 
"Flyers  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,"  45  cents. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

"Greek  Heroes,"  45  cents. 
"Burroughs  and  Thoreau,"  50  cents. 
Decatur,  III.  — S.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 
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Evidence  of  Approval. 

We  are  much  gratified  with  the  substan- 
tial evidences  of  approval  of  our  efforts  to 
make  a  valuable  school  journal  for  the 
teachers  in  the  schools.  "Theory  and 
method  are  so  intermingled  as  to  keep  the 
reader  thinking  if  he  will  but  read."  This 
statement  comes  from  many  sources.  The 
cities  outside  of  Illinois  are  coming  to  know 
and  value  The  Journal  more  generally  as 
is  manifest  by  our  increasing  lists  of  sub- 
scribers. Within  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  Milwaukee  has  sent  us  180  new 
subscribers;  St.  Paul,  32;  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, 31;  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  23;  Kansas 
City,  18,  and  from  numerous  other  cities 
clubs  of  larger  or  smaller  numbers  have 
been  reported.  Very  flattering  lists  have 
been  received  from  Indianapolis,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  other  Indiana  cities.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  other  cities  in  the 
country  from  which  we  should  like  to  re- 
ceive similar  reports  and  we  extend  to  them 
a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the  proces- 
sion. Subscriptions  received  at  anytime. 
"You  can  come  when  you  please,  stay  as 
long  as  you  please,  and  stop  when  you 
please,"  all  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  year. 


.Learning  Languages  a  Talent. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  French  last 
evening  before  the  students  of  the  French 
class  at  the  Birkbeck  institute,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Nisbet,  the  well-known  dramatic  critic, 
maintained  that  the  faculty  for  learning 
languages  was  as  much  a  natural  aptitude 
as  the  eye  of  the  painter  or  the  ear  of  the 
musician.  It  was  said  of  Lord  Brougham 
that,  had  a  new  language  been  invented  in 
the  morning,  he  would  have  been  speaking 
it  before  night.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  never  been  able  to  acquire 
a  colloquial  mastery  of  French.  The  lin- 
guistic aptitude,  Mr.  Nisbet  said,  was  np 
criterion  of  mental  capacity  in  general.  In 
the  case  of  spoken  'anguage  it  meant  a 
keen  ear  for  the  discrimination  and  the 
recollection  of  sounds  and  great  nicety  and 
delicacy  in  the  articulatory  apparatus  for 
the  reproduction  of  those  sounds.  Occas- 
ionally there  was  a  divergence  between  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  ear  and  the  reproduc- 
tive capacity  of  the  speech  center.  In  this 
case  the  student  would  find  his  pronuncia- 
tion unsatisfactory  to  his  own  ear.  Learn- 
ing to  read  a  language  called  into  play  a 
wholly  different  portion  of  the  brain 
mechanism.    The  perfect  linguist  was  he 
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who  had  both  faculties  at  his  command, 
and  who  could  therefore  acquire  spoken, 
and  printed  language,  the  language  of  the 
ear  and  the  language  of  the  eye  with  equal 
readiness.  The  practical  conclusion  that 
he  drew  was  that  it  was  not  wise  to  subject 
all  people  to  a  uniform  or  Procrustean  pro- 
cess of  tuition. 

— London  News. 


Humor  that  Teaches  a  Lesson. 

A  distinguished  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Gottingen,  complained  one  day  about 
the  want  of  observing  power  on  the  part  of 
his  students,  saying  to  them,  "Gentlemen, 
you  make  too  little  use  of  your  faculty  of 
observation.  In  my  youth,  when  I  studied 
chemistry,  we  were  obliged  to  employ  all 
our  senses  in  the  service  of  scientific  ob- 
servation and  investigation.  You  see  this 
jar?  Do  you  know  what  it  contains?  No, 
for  you  hesitate  to  taste  its  contents  as  I 
do.  Many  of  you  observe  only  with  one 
sense.  Employ  all  your  senses,  and  the 
result  will  be  astonishing  to  you."  And 
saying  that,  the  professor  dipped  a  finger 
into  the  abominably  malodorous  liquid  and 
then  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth. 

In  order  to  prove  that  they  did  not  de- 
serve the  reproach  of  their  beloved  teacher, 
the  students  all  flocked  around  the  labora- 
tory counter  and  followed  the  example  of 
their  teacher,  though  it  was  done  with  an 
array  of  disgusted  faces,  and  ejaculations 
of  horror. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  professor,  when 
they  had  returned  to  their  seats,  "from  your 
actions  you  may  see  how  correct  my  state- 
ment was.  If  your  faculty  of  observation 
had  been  better  developed,  you  would  have 
noticed  that  I  did  not  put  the  same  finger 
into  my  mouth  that  I  dipped  into  this  mal- 
odorous chemical  substance?'  The  polite- 
ness of  the  reporter  sayeth  not  whether 
the  air  was  blue  around  the  boys. 
Washington,  D.  C.        —  Dr.  J.  L.  Klemm. 


Best  Ten  Books. 

Smithfield,  Mo.,  October  9,  1890. 
Publisher  School  Journal: 

Please  tell  me,  through  The  Journal,  what 
books  on  primary  work,  methods,  devices,  etc., 
should  a  first-rate  primary  teacher  have?  and  oblige 
a  subscriber.  E.  E.  Marshall. 

We  especially  request  that  our  readers 
send  in  lists  of  the  best  ten  books  for  a  pri- 
mary teacher.  All  would  like  to  know  the 
opinion  of  each  on  this  important  question 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Elected  November  4,  1890.    Term,  4  Years. 


COUNTY. 

Adams  

Alexander.. . 

Bond  

Boone  

Brown  

Bureau  

Calhoun 

Carroll  

Cass  

Champaign.. 
Christian  .  .  . 

Clark  

Clay  

Clinton  

Coles  

Cook  

Crawford.. .  . 
Cumberland 
DeKalb 

DeWftt  

Douglas 

DuPage   

Edgar  

Edwards. . .  . 
Effingham  . . 

Fayette  

Ford  

Franklin. . .  . 

Fulton  

Gallatin 

Greene  

Grundy  

Hamilton.  .  . 
Hancock  . . . 

Hardin  

Henderson. . 

Henry  

Iroquois 
Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson  .  . . 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess. . 
Johnson 

Kane  

Kankakee . . 

Kendall  

Knox  

Lake  

LaSalle  

Lawrence. .  . 

♦Re-elected. 


NAMB.  rOSTOPPICK. 

♦John  Jimison.   Quincy 

Riley  J.  Bain  Wheatland 

James  C.  Blizzard  Greenville 

Levi  R.  Fitzer  Capron 

James  O.  Briggs  Mt.  Sterling 

♦George  B.  Harrington  ....  Princeton 

J.  E.  Watson  Hardin 

♦John  H.  Grossman  Mt.  Carroll 

*Charles  A.  Schaeffer  Virginia 

♦George  R.  Shawhan  Urbana 

♦Robert  W.  Orr  Taylorville 

Benj.  A.  Sweet  Marshall 

John  T.  Campbell  Louisville 

♦George  A.  Beatty  Carlyle 

Charles  T.  Feagan  Charleston 

♦Albert  G.  Lane.  {Chic^oo^7 

Valmore  Parker  Robinson 

Charles  B.  Stanberry  Toledo 

Lewis  M.  Gross  Sycamore 

Nelson  R.  Hughes  Clinton 

*Miss  Nora  Smith  Tuscola 

♦Royal  T.  Morgan  Wheaton 

♦James  A.  Kerrick   Paris 

Frederick  W.  Potter  Albion 

♦Jonathan  A.  Arnold  Effingham 

♦Thomas  W.  Hart  Vandalia 

Edward  A.  Gardner  Paxton 

Wilford  F.  Dillon  Benton 

♦Maurice  P.  Rice  Lewiston 

George  Hanlon  Shawneetown 

William  A.  Hubbard  Carrollton 

David  R.  Anderson  Braceville 

♦Johnson  H.  Lane  McLeansboro 

John  A.  Califf  Carthage 

T.  H.  Stubbs  Elizabethtown 

C.  C.  Butler  Oquawka 

John  B.  Russell  Kewanee 

Frank  M.  Crangle   Watseka 

John  M.  Bryan  Murphysboro 

George  S.  Batman  Newton 

♦William  T.  Sumner  Mt.  Vernon 

Richard  Keily  Jerseyville 

William  H.  Martin  Scales  Mound 

Martin  T.  Vancleve  Vienna 

♦Marvin  Quackenbush  Dundee 

James  H.  Peterson  Kankakee 

♦Amos  D.  Curran  Bristol 

S.  C.  Ransom  Galesburg 

♦Mathew  W.  Marvin  Waukegan 

♦Garaldus  B.  Stockdale  Peru 

George  W.  Lackey. .  .Lawrenceville 


POSTOPKICB. 


COUNTY.  .AMI' 

Lee   Jay  C.  Edwards  Amboy 

Livingston..    Henry  A.  Foster  Pontiac 

Logan   ♦Samuel  M.  Guttery  Lincoln 

Macon   John  N.  Donahey  Decatur 

Macoupin...    Thomas  E.  Moore  Carlinville 

Madison. .  .  .  Thomas  P.  Dooling.  . .  .Edwardsville 

Marion   Silas  G.  Burdick  Centralia 

Marshall          Jesse  E.  W.  Morgan  ...  Wenona 

Mason   ♦Cicero  P.  Ballinger  Havana 

Massac  ♦Joshua  M.  Reynolds  Metropolis 

McDonough    George  R.  Fentem  Macomb 

McHenry...    Wm.  E.  Wire   Hebron 

McLean          ♦John  A.  Miller  Bloomington 

Menard   *Rev.  Robert  D.  Miller. .  .Petersburg 

Mercer   Alexander  Calhoun  Aledo 

Monroe          ♦William  H.  Hilyard  Waterloo 

Montgomery    Jacob  L.  Taylor  Coffeen 

Morgan   Harry  C.  Montgomery.  .Jacksonville 

Ogle   ♦Joseph  M.  Piper   Oregon 

Peoria   Miss  Mollie  O'Brien  Peoria 

Perry   Alberts.  Marlow  Pinckneyville 

Piatt   Albert  B.  Martin  Monticello 

Pike   John  B.  Gragg  Pittsfield 

Pope   Jasper  N.  Maynor  Eddyville 

Pulaski.  ...  *Mrs.  Hester  M.  Smith.  .Monnd  City 

Putnam   John  M.  Boyer  Hennepin 

Randolph.. .    George  L.  Reiss  Red  Bud 

Richland  . . .  *Robert  N.  Stotler  Olney 

Rock  Island.    Charles  B.  Marshall  Cordova 

St.  Clair  *Charles  Cannady  Belleville 

Saline   ♦James  E.  Jobe  Harrisburg 

Sangamon..    Noel  B.  Hannon  Springfield 

Schuyler         *D.  Marion  Stover  Rushville 

Scott   Morgan  B.  Ballard  Winchester 

Shelby  *Milton  Barbee  Shelby ville 

Stark   William  R.  Sandham  Wyoming 

Stephenson.  ♦Perry  O.  Stiver  Orangeville 

Tazewell...  ♦David  B.  Pittsford  Pekin 

Union   Joseph  Gray  Anna 

Veftnilion. ..  ♦Lin  H.  Griffith  Danville 

Wabash  ...      J.  C.  Ramsey  Mt.  Carmel 

Warren   Mrs.  Helen  N.  Rupp  Monmouth 

Washington.    Lucillus  H.  Carson  Nashville 

Wayne   *  James  H.  Cramer  Fairfield 

White   Thomas  B.  Fuller  Carmi 

Whiteside. .  .    Will  J.  Johnston  Morrison 

Will   *Wm.  H.  Nevens  Joliet 

Williamson  .    T.  J.  Youngblood   Marion 

Winnebago.  ♦Charles  J.  Kinney  Rockford 

Woodford...  ♦Lyon  Karr  Minonk 
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Editorial  Mention. 

The  School -masters'  Round  Table,  of  Iowa,  met 
at  Clinton,  Nov.  I.  Round  Tables  seem  to  be 
fashionable  in  that  state. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  has  a  magnificent  High 
School  building,  containing  twenty -five  rooms.  It 
has  a  tower  seven  stories  high. 

There  is  a  Women's  Round  Table,  in  Iowa,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  women  teachers  of  that  state. 
Its  last  meeting  was  in  Des  Moines,  Dec.  31. 

The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  High  School,  is  a  great  success.  The 
principal  of  it  is  Mr.  Robbins,  formerly  of  Indiana. 

Supt.  McNaughton,  of  Council  Bluffs  Public 
Schools,  Iowa,  has  accepted  an  election  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School,  of  North  Dakota, 
located  at  Mayville. 

Supt  Geo.  E.  Knepper  recently  read  a  paper  to  the 
Institute  of  the  Winona  Teachers,  Minn.  Among 
those  who  discussed  the  subject,  was  Pres.  Irwin 
Sheperd,  of  the  Normal  School. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  has  pub- 
lished another  of  his  valuable  and  suggestive  Re- 
ports of  the  Public  Schools.  There  were  286  teach- 
ers and  17,772  pupils  in  the  schools  last  year. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  delivered  two  addresses  before 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  on  Dec.  31,1890,  (One  on  "Moral  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Public  School,")  and  an  address  before 
the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  Jan. 
1,  1891. 

The  German  educators  are  arranging  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  three  hundredth  anniversay  of  the 
birth  of  Johann  Amos  Comenius,  on  March  28,  1892. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  local  celebrations 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  in  addition  to  this 
great  celebration  to  be  held  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  has  published  a  number  of  Educational 
pamphlets  that  are  of  great  value.  They  discuss, 
for  the  most  part,  diflerent  phases  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  we  think  they  will  be  mailed  for  the 
postage  to  anyone  who  will  send  for  them. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Button,  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  is  lead- 
ing a  club  of  young  men  in  the  study  ot  American 
History,  at  South  Park,  Chicago.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  by  teachers,  and  all  who 
see  the  immense  importance  of  directing  the  young 
men  of  our  cities  and  towns  into  the  higher  life  that 
comes  through  elevating  stndy. 

In  Michigan,  we  learn,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
grade  the  country  schools.  This  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will  help  the  schools,  provided 
it  does  not  degenerate  into  a  machine  with  the 
teacher  as  crank  turner.  This  is  the  danger  in  all 
attempts  to  better  organize  schools.  We  know 
many  schools  so  "thoroughly  organized"  that  the 
last  state  of  them  is  worse  than  the  first.  Monthly 
examinations  are  a  good  thing  in  some  country 
schools,  where  there  is  no  order  or  system.  But 
they  can  quickly  develop  into  a  curse  when  words 
are  pat  into  a  teacher's  mouth  to  dole  out  to  the  chil- 
dren from  "outlines,"  and  the  examinations  are  a 
test  merely  of  this  senseless  cramming.  From  all 
such  dry- rot  may  the  schools  of  Michigan  be  deliv- 
ered. 


The  Iowa  Educational  Council  contains  42  mem- 
bers. There  are  19  superintendents  and  12  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  colleges.  State  Superin- 
tendent Sabin  is  chairman. 

Supt.  O.  C.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  reports  upon  Moral  Instruction  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  Educational  Council.  Some 
of  the  best  men  and  women  in  Iowa  are  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  report  of  the  Kankakee,  111.,  Public  Schools 
is  an  attractive  pamphlet.  There  are  1,202  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  and  28  teachers  employed, 
Mr.  F.  N.  Tracy  still  continues  to  pilot  the  educa- 
tional ship. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools,  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  handsome  vol- 
ume. R.  W.  Stevenson,  formerly  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  superintendent.  There  are  4,804  pupils  in 
the  schools  and  89  teachers. 

Mr.  Waller  Edwards,  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Edwards, 
leaves  the  Decatur,  III.,  High  School  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  Rockford  High  School,  made 
vacant  by  the  election  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  to  a 
chair  in  Lake  Forest  University. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Montana  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  Helena,  during  the  hol- 
idays. We  note  that  Mr.  Tom.  B.  Miller,  late  of 
Iowa,  is  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee, 
and  that  a  full  program  is  prepared. 

The  schools  of  Streator,  111.,  are  in  charge  of  B. 
B.  Laken.  There  are  4,247  persons  of  school  age 
in  the  city,  and  3,428  of  them  are  enrolled  in  some 
school,  either  public  or  private.  The  Township 
High  School,  at  Streator,  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted high  schools  in  the  state. 

Principal  Jess,  of  the  Lexington,  111.,  schools, 
died  recently,  after  a  painful  illness  of  long  duration. 
He  was  one  of  the  older  and  most  successlul  teachers 
of  McLean  county,  and  was  very  popular  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Those  who  knew 
him  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  great  respect  and 
admiration. 

Supt.  Ella  C.  Sabin,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  receives  a 
salary  of  $2,500  per  year.  We  understand  that  this 
is  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  a  man  if  he  were 
superintendent.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
where  a  woman,  in  the  office  of  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  is  paid  as  much  as  a  man  would  receive 
if  employed  for  the  same  work.  When  a  woman 
does  the  work  of  a  man  as  well  as  a  man,  she  should 
receive  as  much  salary  as  man  would  receive. 

The  committees'  report  to  the  Educational  Coun- 
cil of  Iowa  on  "What  Shall  Precede  the  American 
University?"  contains  the  following  suggestions: 

The  remedv  must  come  through  a  general  re- 
adjustment of  educational  forces,  so  as  to  form  a 
rational  system  whose  members  will  work  harmoni- 
ously in  well-defined  spheres.  Might  not  prepara- 
tory schools  narrow  and  simplify  their  work,  and 
colleges  largely  increase  their  clientage  and  their 
effectiveness,  by  taking  in  hand  the  highest  work 
now  done  by  the  preparatory  schools,  and  substan- 
tially ending  their  courses  with  the  disciplinary 
studies?  In  this  case  the  few  institutions  equipped 
with  costly  and  expensive  libraries,  museums,  and 
labritories,  and  manned  with  large  and  competent 
faculties,  would  bear  the  name  and  do  the  proper 
work  of  universities. 
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Notice  TO  Suhscr'iijers. — Persons  receiving  this 
Dumber  with  this  paragraph  marked  with  l»lue  pen- 
cil, will  please  regard  it  as  a  notification  that  the 
payment  (or  their  subscription  to  THE  Journal  for 
the  current  year  is  now  due,  as  per  contract.  We 
earnestly  request  that  they  will  remit  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 

There  is  talk  of  electing  Supt.  W.  M.  Beardshear, 
of  the  West  Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  President 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  the  public  schools  that  they  furnish  to  the 
secondary  schools  so  many  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors, but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  permit  such  men 
as  Supt.  Beadshear  to  leave  them. 

Miss  Burt  and  Miss  Pierce,  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Galva,  III.,  spent  a  week,  recently,  visiting  the 
primary  department  ol  ihe  State  Normal  School,  at 
Normal,  which  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Morris.  The 
School  Board  of  Galva,  continued  their  salareis  for 
the  time  and  paid  lor  substitutes  besides.  Where  is 
another  school  board  like  this  one? 

Correction. — In  the  article  of  J.  P.  Bonnell,  in 
December  number,  page  186,  the  first  clause  of  the 
third  paragraph  from  the  end  should  read:  "Move 
the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient  to  the  right  as 
many  places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the  di- 
visor. ' '  Near  the  top  ol  that  column  the  quotient 
138  should  be  738.  This  was  an  error  in  the  proof 
reading.  J 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  writes  us  that  he  will  con- 
tinue his  articles  on  Psychology  in  The  Journal, 
at  an  early  day.  Our  readers  may  expect  some 
papers  on  memory,  the  psychology  of  aesthetics, 
and  also  a  criticism  on  some  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
principles.  He  is  so  crowded  with  his  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  that  he  has  little  leisure  for 
other  writing. 

CIt  is  rumored  that  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education  for  several 
years,  is  to  leave  that  paper  to  accept  a  position  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  a  daily  paper  in  Boston.  He 
has  proved,  beyond  question,  his  ability  to  conduct 
successfully  an  educational  weekly,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  broader  field  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
has  attractions  for  him. 

R.  V.  DeGrofF,  of  Farmington,  111.,  has  been 
down  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  for  some  weeks. 
Farmington  had  a  great  loss,  recently,  in  the  burn- 
ing of  her  $30,000  school  house.  The  superintend- 
ent was  absent  at  the  time,  but  the  lady  teachers 
conducted  the  350  children  out  of  the  building  and 
no  one  was  hurt.  The  Farmington  school  building 
was  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  state.  It  will 
be  rebuilt  in  the  spring.  Schools  are  going  on  in 
rented  rooms. 

N.  E.  A. — The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  early  in  July,  next.  It  was  intended  to 
hold  this  meeting  in  Saratoga,  or  some  place  in  the 
East,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  come  to 
any  agreement  with  the  railroads  known  as  the 
Trunk  Lines,  that  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers.  The  matter  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  the  Teachers' 
Assoc  alion  of  Canada,  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  has  now  been  de- 
termined to  hold  this  meeting  next  summer.  The 
program  will  be  announced  later.  The  school- 
master does  not  seem  to  be  as  influential  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West  in  making  favorable  terms  with 
the  railroads. 


Prof.  O.  E.  Smith,  of  DesMoines,  Iowa,  has  this 
year  twenty-six  teachers  under  h'm.  He  began 
work  last  year  as  principal  of  the  North  DesMoines 
schools  with  but  fifteen  teachers.  He  was  for  four 
years  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Monroe,  Iowa, 
but  he  is  a  man  for  enlarged  work.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  his  school  is  but  one  illustration  of 
the  growth  of  most  of  the  schools  of  DesMoines. 

We  wish  all  of  our  readers,  and  the  few  people 
in  the  world  who  are  not,  a  Happy  New  Year. 
And  who  should  be  happier  than  the  teacher? 
Happiness  is  that  which  happens  to  us  in  the  con- 
scious pursuits  of  noble  purposes.  The  teacher 
ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  mortals,  therefore  Hap- 
piness is  ever  a  will  of-the-wisp  when  consciously 
pursued,  but  she  is  the  frequent  and  willing  guest  of 
him  who  lives  nobly. 

A  Correction, — We  are  informed  that  the  an- 
nouncement in  our  last  number,  that  Pres.  Garrett 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  an  Inter- 
National  Educational  Congress,  is  incorrect.  The 
commilte  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  National 
meeting  in  July,  the  results  of  their  cogitations 
upon  the  subject  of  an  Inter  National  Educational 
Congress.  Our  conviction  that  Pres.  Garrett  was 
too  wise  a  man  to  put  so  important  a  matter  as  this 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  with  plenipotentiary 
power,  seems  to  have  been  well  founded.    ,  D 

The  Biennial  Report  of  *  the  Public  Schools  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  W.  M  Beardshear,  for  the  two  years  ending  in 
June,  1890,  has  been  received.  It  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive volume  and  contains  a  full  report  of  the  officers, 
superintendent,  and  supervisors.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools  and 
4,074  pupils  are  enrolled. 

We  note  the  name  of  one  man  among  the  teachers 
below  the  High  School,  and  in  the  High  School  there 
are  three  men  employed  for  instruction  in  the  Busi- 
ness Department,  in  Science,  and  in  German,  and  in 
Manual  Training.  So  we  conclude  that  the  influ- 
ence of  men  is  not  seriously  felt  in  the  Des  Moines 
schools.  This  city  is  not  peculiar  in  this  regard,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  women  who  teach  is  declared 
by  the  Superintendent  to  be  of  a  high  order. 

The  manual  training  idea  has  been  introduced 
into  the  High  School  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Des 
Moines  is  also  well  supplied  with  Supervisors  of  in- 
struction. There  are  four  besides  the  Superinten- 
dent. Of  these  four,  the  Supervisor  of  penmanship 
is  a  man. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  recently  accepted  an 
invitation  to  speak  to  the  teachers  of  Indianapolis. 
From  1870  to  1878  we  were  connected  with  the 
schools  of  that  city,  and  we  believe  that  75  per 
cent,  and  probably  more,  of  the  teachers  who  were 
then  there  are  in  the  schools  at  this  time.  The 
teachers  are  mostly  women,  and  a  more  earnest 
and  capable  class  of  students  of  education  cannot 
be  found.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  thes^  people  that  it  was 
their  first  duty  to  grow.  A  thorough  preparation 
in  scholarship  and  professional  knowledge  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  ranks,  and  the  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  are  men  and  women  who 
believe  that  wear  is  not  so  unwholesome  as  rust.  The 
city  Normal  School  has  always  been  a  tower  of 
strength.  Mr.  Jones  went  from  the  Principalship  of 
it  to  the  suoerintendency,  and  Miss  Nicholson, 
who  followed  Mr.  Jones,  has  brought  to  the  work 
an  ability  and  devotion  that  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  young  teachers. 
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The  art  of  story  telling  is  an  invaluable 
accomplishment.  It  is  especially  valuable 
to  the  primary  teacher.  We  give  below  a 
story  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  of  the  kin- 
dergarten Training  School,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  an  example  of  what  a  science 
story  should  be  to  interest  children.  The 
teacher  should  read  it  and  then  tell  it  to 
the  school.  To  read  a  story  to  children  is 
to  miss  half  the  interest  and  more  than 
half  the  effect.  (See  Book  Notice.) 

Aqua;  or  the  Water  Baby. 

"This  standing  above  life,  and  yet  grasping  life, 
and  being  stirred  by  life,  is  what  makes  the  genuine 
educator. " — Froebel. 

It  was  a  clear,  sunshiny  day,  and  out  on 
the  great,  wide,  open  sea  there  sparkled 
thousands  and  thousands  of  water-drops. 
One  of  these  was  a  merry  little  fellow  who 
danced  on  the  silver  backs  of  the  fishes  as 
they  plunged  up  and  down  in  the  waves, 
and,  no  matter  how  high  he  sprung,  always 
came  down  again  plump  into  his  mother's 
lap. 

His  mother,  you  know,  was  the  Ocean, 
and  very  beautiful  she  looked  that  summer 
day,  in  her  dark  blue  dress  and  white  ruf- 
fles. 

By  and  by  the  happy  water-drop  tired  of 
his  play,  and  looking  up  to  the  clear  sky 
above  him  thought  he  would  like  to  have  a 
sail  on  one  of  the  white  floating  clouds; 
so,  giving  a  jump  from  the  Ocean's  arms, 
he  begged  the  Sun  to  catch  him  up  and  let 
him  go  on  a  journey  to  see  the  earth. 

The  Sun  said  "Yes,"  and  took  ever  so 
many  other  drops  too,  so  that  Aqua  might 
not  be  lonesome  on  the  way.  He  did  not 
know  this,  however,  for  they  had  all  been 
changed  into  fine  mist  or  vapor.  Do  you 
know  what  vapor  is?  If  you  breathe  into 
the  air  when  it  is  cold  enough,  you  will  see 
it  coming  out  of  your  mouth  like  steam, 
and  you  may  also  see  very  hot  vapor  com- 
ing from  the  nose  of  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  When  it  is  quite  near  to  the  earth 
where  we  can  see  it,  we  call  it  a  "fog."  The 
water-drops  had  been  changed  into  vapor 
—4 


because  in  their  own  shape  they  were  too 
heavy  for  sunbeams  to  carry. 

Higher  and  higher  they  sailed,  so  fast 
that  they  grew  quite  dizzy;  why,  in  an  hour 
they  had  gone  over  a  hundred  miles!  And 
how  grand  it  was,  to  be  looking  down  on 
the  world  below,  and  sailing  faster  than 
fish  can  swim  or  birds  can  fly! 

But  after  a  while  it  grew  nearly  time  for 
the  Sun  to  go  to  bed;  he  became  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  began  to  sink  lower  and 
lower,  until  suddenly  he  went  clear  out  of 
sight! 

Poor  little  Aqua  could  not  help  being 
frightened,  for  every  minute  it  grew  darker 
and  colder.  At  last  he  thought  he  would 
try  to  get  back  to  the  earth  again,  so  he 
slipped  away,  and  as  he  fell  lower  and 
lower  he  grew  heavier,  until  he  was  a  little 
round,  bright  drop  again,  and  alighted  on 
a  rosebush.  A  lovely  velvet  bud  opened 
its  leaves,  and  in  he  slipped  among  the 
crimson  cushions,  to  sleep  until  morning. 
Then  the  leaves  opened,  and  rolling  over 
in  his  bed  he  called  out,  "Please,  dear  Sun, 
take  me  with  you  again."  So  the  sun- 
beams caught  him  up  a  second  time,  and 
they  flew  through  the  air  till  the  noon-time, 
when  it  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  and 
there  was  no  red  rose  to  hide  him,  not  even 
a  blade  of  grass  to  shade  his  tired  head; 
but  just  as  he  was  crying  out,  "Please,  King 
Sun,  let  me  go  back  to  the  dear  mother 
Ocean,"  the  wind  took  pity  on  him,  and 
came  with  its  cool  breath  and  fanned  him, 
with  all  his  brothers,  into  a  heavy  gray 
cloud,  after  which  he  blew  them  apart  and 
told  them  to  join  hands  and  hurry  away  to 
the  earth.  Helter-skelter  down  they  went, 
rolling  over  each  other  pell-mell,  till  with 
a  patter  and  clatter  and  spatter  they 
touched  the  ground,  and  all  the  people 
cried,  "It  rains." 

Some  of  the  drops  fell  on  a  mountain 
side,  Aqua  among  them,  and  down  the 
rocky  cliff  he  ran,  leading  the  way  for  his 
brothers.'  Soon  together  they  plunged  into 
a  mountain  brook,  which  came  foaming  and 
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dashing  along,  leaping  over  rocks  and  rush- 
ing down  the  hillside,  till  in  the  valley  be- 
low they  heard  the  strangest  clattering 
noise. 

On  the  bank  stood  a  flour-mill  and  at 
the  door  a  man  whose  hat  and  clothes  were 
gray  with  dust. 

Inside  the  mill  were  two  great  stones, 
which  kept  whizzing  round  and  round,  fas- 
ter than  a  boy's  top  could  spin,  worked  by 
the  big  wheel  outside;  and  these  stones 
ground  the  wheat  into  flour,  and  the  com 
into  golden  meal. 

But  what  giant  do  you  suppose  it  was 
who  could  turn  and  swing  that  tremendous 
wheel,  together  with  those  heavy  stones? 
No  giant  at  all.  No  one  but  our  tiny  little 
water-drops  themselves,  who  sprang  on  it 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  whirled  it 
over  and  over. 

The  brook  emptied  into  a  quiet  pond 
where  ducks  and  geese  were  swimming. 
Such  a  still,  beautiful  place  it  was,  with  the 
funny  cat-o'-nine-tails  lifting  their  heads 
above  the  water,  and  the  yellow  cow  lillies, 
with  their  leaves  like  green  platters,  float- 
ing on  the  top.  On  the  edge  lived  the  fat 
green  bull- frogs,  and  in  the  water  were 
spotted  trout,  silver  shiners,  cunning  min- 
nows, and  other  fish. 

Aqua  liked  this  place  so  much  that  he 
stayed  a  good  while,  sailing  up  and  down, 
taking  the  ducks'  backs  for  ships,  and  the 
frogs  for  horses;  but  after  a  time  he  tired 
of  the  dull  life,  and  he  and  his  brothers 
floated  out  over  a  waterfall  and  under  a 
bridge  for  a  long,  long  distance,  until  they 
saw  another  brook  tumbling  down  a  hillside. 

"Come,  let's  join  hands!"  cried  Aqua; 
and  so  they  all  dashed  on  together  till  they 
came  to  a  broad  river  which  opened  its 
arms  to  them. 

By  the  help  of  Aqua  and  his  brothers, 
the  beautiful  river  was  able  to  float  heavy 
ships,  though  not  so  long  ago  it  was  only  a 
little  rill,  through  which  a  child  could 
wade  or  over  which  he  could  step.  Here 
a  vessel  loaded  with  lumber  was  carried 
just  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  paper 
boat;  there  a  steamer,  piled  with  boxes 
and  barrels,and  crowded  with  people  passed 
by,  its  great  wheel  crashing  through  the 
water  and  leaving  a  long  trail,  as  of  foamy 
soapsuds,  behind  it.  On  and  ever  on,  the 
river  went,  seeking  the  ocean,  and  whether 
it  hurried  round  a  corner  or  glided  smoothly 
on  its  way  to  the  sea,  there  was  always 
something  new  and  strange  to  be  seen — 
busy  cities,  quiet  little  towns,  buzzing  saw- 
mills, stone  bridges,  and  harbors  full  of  all 


sorts  of  vessels,  large  and  small,  with  flags 
of  all  colors  floating  from  the  masts  and 
sailors  from  all  countries  working  on  the 
decks.  But  Aqua  did  not  stay  long  in  any 
place,  for  as  the  river  grew  wider  and  wider, 
and  nearer  and  nearer  its  end,  he  could 
almost  see  the  mother  Ocean  into  whose 
arms  he  was  joyfully  running.  She  reached 
out  to  gather  all  her  children,  the  water- 
drops,  into  her  heart,  and  closer  than  all 
the  others  nestled  our  little  Aqua. 

His  travels  were  over,  his  pleasures  and 
dangers  past,  and  he  was  folded  again  to 
the  dear  mother  heart,  the  safest,  sweetest 
place  in  all  the  whole  wide  world.  In  warm, 
still  summer  evenings,  if  you  will  take  a 
walk  on  the  sea-beach,  you  will  hear  the 
gentle  rippling  swash  of  the  waves;  and 
some  very  wise  people  think  it  must  be  the 
gurgling  voices  of  Aqua  and  his  brother 
water-drops  telling  each  other  about  their 
wonderful  journey  round  the  world. 


Old  Memories. 

Over  among  the  red-topped  chestnut  trees 
Stands  the  old  school-house,  Ben, 

And  murrners  fill  the  air  like  buzzy  bees, 
And  you  and  I  are  men. 

Ah,  does  it  seem  so  long  since  we,  too,  bore 

The  satchel  and  the  slate, 
And  carelessly  our  school-boy  honors  wore, 

And  laughed  at  time  and  fate? 

Just  eighty  steps  trod  by  a  boy's  rough  feet, 

I've  counted  o'er  and  o'er, 
From  the  old  pike — tis  now  the  village  street — 

To  the  gray  battered  door. 

It  seems  an  age  ago  since  first  I  dragged 

May  Robin  on  my  sled, 
And  you,  behind,  with  pretty  Nelly  lagged, 

Alas,  they  both  are  dead! 

And  Ellersly,  the  grandest  boy  in  school, 

I  think  I  see  him  now, 
Ready  with  pen,  or  exercise,  or  rule, 

With  God-like  eye  and  brow. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  yesterday, 

I  saw  him  as  he  moved 
In  zig-zag  circles  on  the  public  way, 

No  longer  feared,  or  loved? 

Oh,  Time,  what  patches  do  thy  fingers  set, 

On  garments  free  from  stain! 
Oh  rust,  and  sloth,  and  greed,  what  prizes  get, 

That  heaven  would  gladly  gain! 

Ben,  you  and  I,  thank  God,  have  hitherto 

Our  race  with  honor  run, 
And  we  may  thank  the  little  school-house,  too. 

Its  study  and  its  fun. 

For  there  we  learned,  not  musty  books  alone, 

And  feared  no  culprit  rod, 
For  one  fair  saint,  now  singing  near  the  throne, 

Taught  us  to  honor  God. 

— Mary  A.  Denison. 
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Thoughts  on  Psychology, — We  have  a  very 
few  copies  of  the  "Thoughts  on  Psychology,"  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  yet  unsold.  A  class  of  about 
fifty  teachers  in  Indianapolis  are  making  a  thorough 
study  of  these  papers.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  born  again,  intellectually,  let  him 
master  this  little  book.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Company,  enclosing  50  cents. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendars  we  have  yet 
seen  for  1 891. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  H.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111.,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 


The  Magazines. 

The  New  England  Magazine. — The  December 
number  has  "Emerson  and  his  Friends  in  Con- 
cord," by  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  as  the  leading  article. 
There  are  sixteen  illustrations  showing  homes  and 
points  of  interest  in  Concord.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
crayon  drawing  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  portraits  that  has  ever 
been  made.  The  New  England  is  fast  taking  rank 
among  the  great  magazines  of  the  country. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  December  is  a  superb 
Christmas  number.  The  illustrations  include,  be- 
sides a  frontispiece  in  tints,  a  large  number  of  full- 
page  engravings  representing  some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  best  modern  artists.  The  fiction,  which  is 
given  a  prominent  place  in  this  number,  is  of  a  char- 
acter especially  appropriate  to  the  holiday  season, 
and  the  editorial  departments  are  brimful  of  allu- 
sions to  Christmas  cheer  and  Christmas  duties. 

The  December  Century  is  more  "Christmasy" 
than  is  usual  with  that  magazine,  there  being  a 
Christmas  story  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  a 
Christmas  poem  by  President  Henry  Morton,  of 
Stevens  Institute,  while  the  editor  in  "Some  Christ- 
mas Reflections"  says  that  perhaps  the  readers  may 
find  as  much  of  the  true  Christian  feeling  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  article  "Can  a  Nation  Have  a  Religion?" 
and  in  the  article  on  the  "Record  of  Virtue,"  as  in 
the  more  ostensibly  Christmas  "features"  of  this 
number  of  The  Century. 

St  Nicholas. — In  the  January  number — the  sec- 
ond of  the  holiday  numbers  of  this  magazine,  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner  calls  up  the  thousands  of  its  readers 
to  hear  "A  Talk  About  Reading,"  which  is  delivered 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  true  humorist  when 
talking  of  graver  matters.  One  of  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise* which  the  editor  of  St.  Nicholas  is  fond  of 
offering  to  subscribers,  is  an  unannounced  little  fan- 
ciful serial,  "Elfie's  Visit  to  Cloudland,"  by  Francis 
V.  Austen,  with  just  the  sort  of  pictures  that  chil- 
dren like,  and  plenty  of  them,  too. 

The  Forum.  —In  the  January  number  of  The  Forum 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New  York,  will  publish  an  arti- 
cle on  "The  Revolution  in  Medicine."  Dr.  Flint 
explains  the  method  not  only  of  Dr.  Koch's  treat- 
ment for  consumption,  but  the  probable  early  exten- 
sion of  a  similar  system  of  treatment  to  most  of  the 
other  diseases  that  are  caused  by  bacilli,  such  as  dip- 
theria,  typhoid  fever,  and  measles.  This  is  perhaps 
the  first  comprehensive  and  philosophical  explana- 
that  has  been  made  for  lay  readers  of  the  practical 
applications  of  the  results  of  bacteriology. 


Cosmopolitan. — The  January  number  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan contains  the  first  of  two  parts  of  the  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  Van  Renssalaer  Cruger,  whose  "Dip- 
lomat's Dairy"  and  "A  Successful  Man,"  the  latter 
first  published  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  excited  so  much 
comment  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  She 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  personality  who 
has  appeared  in  the  literary  field  since  the  entrance 
of  Amelie  Rives;  but  unlike  Miss  Rives,  who  was 
brought  up  amidst  the  country  surroundings  of  a 
Virginia  home,  and  who  was  a  girl  in  her  teens  when 
she  began  to  write,  Mrs.  Cruger  has  been  for  years 
a  leader  of  New  York  society,  and  has  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  winters  at  some  of  the  most  famous  courts  of 
Europe,  and  while  yet  a  very  young  woman  has  en- 
joyed the  richest  experiences  of  life. 

The  North  American  Review  announces  that  its 
January  number  will  contain  articles  on  "The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Indian  Question,"  by  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles;  on  "Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History,"  by 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky;  on  "The  Restriction  of  Immigra- 
tion," by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  on  "Dow- 
ries for  Women  in  France,"  by  Mme.  Juliette  Adam; 
on  "Donnelly's  Latest  Researches  as  to  the  Author- 
ship of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe; 
and  on  "The  Possibilities  of  a  Commercial  Union 
with  Canada,"  by  Erastus  Wiman.  Altogether  the 
number  will  contain  fifteen  articles — among  those 
not  already  mentioned  being,  "How  Shall  we  Man 
our  Ships,"  by  Rear  Admiral  Luce;  "Vital  Statis- 
tics of  the  Jews,"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  special  agent 
of  the  census;  "The  Late  Financial  Crisis,"  by 
Henry  Clews;  "Reminiscences  of  American  Hotels," 
by  Max  O'Rell;  and  "The  Opportunities  of  the 
American  Negro,"  by  James  M.  Hubbard. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  January,  contains: 
"New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  XI. 
From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology,"  Part  I.,  by 
Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.;  "The  Peo- 
pling of  America,"  by  M.  Armand  DeQuatrefages; 
"The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since 
Columbus.  II.  Iron  Mills  and  Puddling- Furnaces." 
by  William  F.  Durfee;  "Star-Streams  and  Nebulae," 
by  Garrett  P.  Serviss;  "The  Aryan  Question  and 
Prehistoric  Man,"  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley;  "The 
Storage  of  Electricity,"  by  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph.  D; 
"Elementary  Botany  in  General  Education."  by 
Prof.  M.  Ward;  "The  Intelligence  of  Cats,"  by  W. 
H.  Larrabee;  "Predisposition,  Immunity,  and  Dis- 
ease," by  W.  Bernhardt;  "The  Decline  of  Rural 
New  England,"  by  Prof.  Amos  N.  Currier;  "The 
Principles  of  Decoration,"  by  Prof.  G.  Aitchison; 
"Sketch  of  Elisha  Mitchell;"  (with  portrait.)  "cor- 
respondence;" "Editor's  Table;"  "Literary  No- 
tices;" "Popular  Miscellany;"  "Notes." 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary, 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  re- 
ceipt in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Common  Sense  Exercises  in  Geography. 
"Teacher's  Help  Manual"  Series. — No.  X.  By 
Seymour  Eaton,  Boston:  New  England  Pub.  Co. 
50  pp.  9x6.    Price  25  cents. 

The  author  well  says  that  this  book  deserves  an 
appreciative  reception.  There  are  632  exercises, 
all  good,  such  as  will  require  original  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  They  are  sug- 
gestive rather  than  exhaustive,  as  all  such  exercises 
should  be.  "The  age  of  the  catechism  has  gone  by, 
and  young  and  old  in  the  school  and  in  the  world 
are  reaching  after  the  knowledge  that  is  above  and 
beyond,  by  the  development  of  the  power  of 
thought  within." 


The  Story  Hour.    A  book  for  the  Home  and  the 
Kindergarten!  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora 
A.  Smith.    Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
This  is  a  little  book  that  contains  eighteen  stories 
for  the  Kindergarten  or  Primary  School.  There 
are  several  different  types  of  stories  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  composed  is 
shown  by  the  one  that  appears  in  our  Friday  After- 
noon Department  this  month.    The  authors  of  this 
volume  are  two  of  the  best  story  tellers  in  America. 
The  introduction  to  the  stories,  written  by  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin,  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  any  pri- 
mary teacher  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  story- 
teller. 


Geographical  News  of  the  Year.  By  Gilman 
C.Fisher.  Boston:  New  England  PublishingCo. 
34  pp.    Price  20  cents. 

Superintendent  Fisher  is  certainly  a  genius.  His 
Essentials  of  Geography  is  an  ingenious  book,  full  of 
good  sense,  bright,  up  with  the  times,  and  every 
way  successful.  Each  year  he  replaces  about  thirty 
pages  with  the  very  latest  and  best  geographical 
facts  and  figures.  This  season  these  fresh  pages  are 
an  aid  to  the  best  use  of  any  text-book  in  geog- 
raphy that  is  published.  The  topics  that  re- 
ceive special  attention  are,  "The  Fall  of  the  Empire 
of  Brazil,"  "The  Nicaragua  Canal,"  "The  Portu- 
gese and  the  English  in  Africa,"  "The  English  and 
Germans  in  Africa,"  "Stanley,  Livingstone,  and 
Emin,"  "Our  New  States,"  "Bismarck  and  Em- 
peror William."  "The  Pan-American  Congress," 
"Two  Great  Achievements,"  etc.  The  "News"  is 
illustrated  by  several  maps  and  charts,  the  first  to 
appear  on  several  important  subjects. 

The  Shakespearian  Drama.  A  commentary  by 
Denton  J.  Snider,  on  the  Historical  Dramas.  Pub- 
lished by  Segma  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  is  Volume  III.  of  Prof.  Snider's  commenta- 
ries upon  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  includes  an  in- 
troduction of  48  pages  and  an  expositoin  of  each 
one  of  the  twelve  historical  plays.  This  volume  is 
quite  as  much  a  dissertation  upon  the  philosophy  of 
history  as  it  is  a  commentary  upon  Shakespeare's 
plays.  It  is  both,  and  is  a  remarkable  volume  in 
both  these  respects.  It  has  been  said  that  Prof. 
Snider  is  distinctively  a  Greek,  as  shown  by  his 
books  on  the  Illiad,  and  his  lectures  upon  Greek 
History.  But  his  commentary  on  these  plays  shows 
that  he  is  the  comprehensive  modern  seer  as  well. 
There  are  few  writers  that  have  so  clearly  traced  in 
their  own  thought  the  connection  in  the  great  events 


in  the  history  of  the  race  and  have  revealed  so 
clearly  their  spiritual  significance,  as  he. 

The  introduction  will  be  a  revelation  to  most  stu- 
dents of  history.  It,  alone,  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume. 

The  conviction  of  the  author  is  that  Shakepeare 
was  much  more  than  an  artistic  play-writer.  In 
this  volume  he  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  and  having  the  insight  of  the 
ablest  statesmen. 

In  his  arrangement  of  these  historical  plays,  the 
author  has  begun  with  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  a  his- 
torical drama  of  the  mythical  or  pre- historic  period 
in  which  Shakespeare  makes  his  "most  direct  and 
philosophic  statement  of  his  Ethical  World,"  and 
follows  with  Corolanus  the  beginning  of  the  state  in 
Rome,  and  shows  that  the  Roman  idea  must  culmi- 
nate in  an  Empire,  and  that  Julius  Ceasar  and  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  are  the  poet's  portrayal  of  the 
process.  Following  these  are  theEnglish  Historical 
Plays,  which  show  the  development  of  the  national 
idea  in  England,  as  distinguished  from  that  idea  of 
unity  of  the  world  under  one  government,  that  was 
the  commanding  idea  in  the  Roman  state,  and 
which  undertook  to  perpetuate  itself  in  the  modern 
world,  by  uniting  all  peoples  into  a  spiritual  unity 
with  the  church  triumphant  over  all  nations.  The 
process  of  the  development  of  the  English  spirit  of 
nationality  is  portrayed  in  the  English  Historical 
Plays  in  the  following  order:  King  John;  Rich- 
ard II.;  Henry  IV.;  Henry  V.;  Henry  VI.;  Rich- 
ard IN.;  Henry  VIII. 

This  volume  contains  508  pages  and  will  be  found 
an  indispensable  book  to  every  student  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  to  every  teacher  of  history  in  High 
Schools. 


Manual  Training  in  Education.    By.  C.  M. 

Woodward,  Ph.D.    Scribner  &  Wellford,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  volume  of  310  pages,  the  price  of  which 
is  $1.25,  and  it  is  one  of  the  "Contemporary  Sci- 
ence Series."  From  the  preface  it  appears  that  it 
was  prepared  for  the  English  educational  public. 
It  is  a  new  book,  the  author  declaring  that  it  was 
"  impossible  to  ignore  the  developments  of  the  last 
three  years,"  and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  write 
a  book  almost  entirely  new."  It  is  not  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  process  of  a  manual-training-education, 
so  much  as  it  is  a  polemic  written  in  advocacy  of 
the  educational  value  of  manual  training.  Those 
who  have  kept  up  with  the  manual  training  litera- 
ature  that  has  been  published  in  this  country,  are 
familiar  with  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  author  of  this  volume.  They  are  very  clearly 
and  forcibly  expressed,  and  the  ardor  of  the  author 
is  evidently  the  ardor  of  conviction.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  earnest  man  who 
believes.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  really  believes  something 
in  this  age,  when  so  few  are  troubled  with  convic- 
tions, and  so  many  are  dropping  into  the  first  stage 
of  Dante's  Inferno.  Better  be  wrong  with  convic- 
tion than  right  and  pusillanimous. 

The  controversial  style  of  the  book  gives,  perhaps 
necessarily,  the  impression  of  one-sidedness  to  the 
discussion. 

All  of  the  writings  that  we  have  read  by  the  ar- 
dent advocates  of  manual  training  in  schools  seem, 
(1)  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  more  conservative 
thinkers  recognize,  and  many  of  them  have  argued 
for  years,  the  importance  of  more  of  what  is  now 
called  manual  training  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
child's  education.  They  talk  as  though  this  idea 
were  new  to  the  educational  world,  and  as  if  those 
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who  question  extreme  views  are  opposed  to  manual 
training  in  toto. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  a  second  element  of  weakness 
in  their  cause,  or  in  their  method  of  presenting  it, 
that  they  attribute  the  faults  of  the  education  of  our 
young  people  to  the  curriculum  of  study,  more  than 
to  the  poor  quality  of  the  teaching.  First-class 
teaching  does  not  produce  men  and  women  who 
"despise  work,"  whether  the  teacher  uses  the  ancient 
classics  or  modern  manual  training  as  the  means  of 
educating  the  child. 

Industry  names  a  spiritual  result  and  not  a  me- 
chanical one.  Manual  exercise  in  itself  considered 
is  mechanical.  This  is  helpful  in  certain  stages  of 
spiritual  growth,  no  doubt;  but  this  book  places 
such  an  emphasis  upon  mechanical  exercise  as  to 
leave  the  impression  that  it  is  the  chief  element  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  The  old  curriculum 
has  been  saying  that  mathematics,  natural  science, 
history,  art,  and  language,  with  the  theoretical 
studies  springing  from  language  as  their  root,  com- 
plete the  range  of  human  culture  and  knowledge, 
and  that  the  school  must  open  the  doors  in  these  five 
directions.  Manual  training  advocates  seem  to 
take  a  small  educational  idea  (that  of  mechanism), 
in  one  of  these  great  fields  (that  of  art),  and  exalt 
it  to  a  station  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  either 
of  the  five.  And  Mr.  Woodward  seems  to  say  that 
this  idea  is  to  result  in  laying  anew  the  foundations 
of  human  knowledge  and  culture.  Perhaps  this 
great  emphasis  is  needful  in  order  to  awaken  people 
to  the  immense  importance  of  art  in  education. 
But  unless  it  does  at  the  same  time  awaken  the 
people  to  the  realization  that  they  must  secure  com- 
petent teachers  for  their  schools,  the  last  state  of 
education  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 


Books  Received. 

Health  for  Little  Folks.    American  Book  Co. 

Topics  in  Geography.  By  W.  F.  Nichols,  A.  M. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  Religion.  A  gospel  of  love.  By.  E. 
W.  Gray.   The  Thorne  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
By  John  Kennedy.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Pour  Apprendre  A  Parler  Francais.  By.  C. 
Montonnier.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing.  By 
Lamont  Stillwell.  W.  D.  Kerr,  publisher,  New 
York. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography.  By  Jac- 
ques W.  Redway.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

First  French  Course,  or  Rules  and  Exercise  for 
Beginners.  By  C.  A.  Chardenal.  Allyn  &  Bacon 
publishers,  Boston. 

Ancient  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  Down  to 
476  A.  D.  By  Robert  F.  Pennell.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
publishers,  Boston. 

An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Charley  Morris.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

Topical  Geography.  With  methods  and  supple- 
mentary notes.  By  Ira  L.  Griffin.  Published  by 
Educational  Gazette  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin.  By 
Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Published  by 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 


POLLARD'S  SYNTHETIC  METHOD. 


WHO  approve  the  Synthetic?  All  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Who  do  not  approve  the  Syn- 
thetic method?  Those  who  know  nothing  about  it,  and  those  who  give  it  an  unfair  trial. 
What  is  an  unfair  trial?  It  is  unfair  to  attempt  to  use  the  Synthetic  in  connection  with  Word 
Method,  as  the  two  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  unfair  to  use  charts,  spellers,  and 
readers  prepared  for  Word  Method,  instead  of  the  Pollard  Books  and  Boards,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  Synthetic  Work.  It  is  unfair  to  modify  the  Method  and  then  complain  because  results  are 
not  what  the  author  claims.  How  much  reading  can  a  first  year  class  do?  A  first  year  class  can  finish 
Pollard's  Speller  and  First  Reader  and  a  Supplemental  First  Reader.  Can  this  be  done  where  teachers 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  Method?  Yes;  it  has  been  done  repeatedly  during  the  first  year's  trial. 
Does  it  require  more  time  to  teach  reading  by  the  Synthetic  Method  than  by  Word  Method?  It  requires 
no  more  of  the  teacher's  time  in  the  beginning,  and  much  less  later  on,  because  of  the  independence 
attained  by  the  pupils.  Must  not  more  time  be  given  pupils  for  the  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson? 
No  more  time  is  necessary  when  pupils  are  permitted  to  mark  the  printed  page.  When  they  are  required 
to  print  or  write  lists  of  classified  words,  their  progress  is  not  so  rapid.  It  was  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  printing  or  writing  that  words  were  classified  for  marking  in  Pollard's  Speller.  Does  the  Syn- 
thetic Method  enable  a  child  to  pronounce  new  words  for  himself?  It  does.  A  first-year  class  recently 
pronounced  the  following  words,  new  to  them: 

coming  because  exercise  surprise  loudly 

department  playmate  window  sometime  saying 

instead  clearness  enjoy  harmful  general 

harness  largely  difficult  himself  chamber 

describe  howling  foolish  suddenly  afraid 

breakfast  remember  invite  forget  •  pocket 

flashed  gladness  dinner 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  praising  the  worth  of  our  Manual,  and  the  superiority  of  our  Speller 
and  Readers  in  the  development  of  this  Method.  The  Manual  contains  full  directions  and  rules  for 
teachers  who  desire  to  test  the  Synthetic  Method.  It  furnishes  all  needed  instruction  to  make  their  work 
a  success.    For  information,  address 

Western  Publishing  House,  315-321  Wabash  aye.,  Chicago,  111. 
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-  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

*'  One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great. value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 

N.  D.  ARNOLD.  Treasurer. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION: — Be  sure  the  word  "  Horsford's  "  is  printed  on  the  label.  AU  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


Practical  Questions  in  Geography.  By  Lamont 
Stilwell.  W.  D.  Kerr,  publisher,  16  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 

Common  Sense  Arithmetic.  Parts  one  and  two. 
A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Inductive  Language  Lessons,  Elementary  Gram- 
mar and  Composition.  By  Harris  R.  Green,  A.  M. 
Published  by  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  German  Reader  for  Beginners.  By  H.  C.  G. 
Brandt.    Published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 

United  States  Historical  Outlines.  By  F.  Gillum 
Crpmer.    Published  by  the  Author,  Greenville,  O. 

The  Chemistry  of  Narcotics.  By  Erasmus  Ha- 
worth,  Ph.  D.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Published  by  the 
Author. 

Exercises  in  Wood-  Working.  With  a  short  treatise 
on  wood.  By  Ivin  Sickels,  M.S.,  M.D.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Turn  to  pages  III.  and  V.  and  examine  the  list  of 
books  we  keep  in  stock.    Send  for  one,  or  more.G 

For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location,  ad- 
dress Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "The  Young 


Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton,  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 

School. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  They  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair-cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a.  m.  and  1:15  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

LOCATE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  execept 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  confi- 
dently believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
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try.  Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.  J.  F.  Merry, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  TO  SOUTHERN  RESORTS,  VIA 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  now  selling  round 
trip  tickets  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Aberdeen,  Durant, 
Jackson  and  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Hammond  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  Gulf  Resorts,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Pass  Christian,  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi  and  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Jacksonville 
and  other  Florida  points;  also  to  Jennings  and  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  Houston,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Gal- 
veston and  El  Paso,  Texas,  City  of  Mexico,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Tickets  good  to  return  until  June  I,  1891,  except- 
ing Mexico  and  California  tickets,  which  are  good 
to  return  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale.  The 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  run  solid  trains  ot  elegant 
day  coaches  and  Pullman  buffet  sleepers  without 
change  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  where 
direct  connections  are  made  with  through  car  ser- 
vice to  points  in  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. For  through  rates,  tickets,  etc.,  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent,  and  for  further  information 
and  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Gulf  Resorts,  ap- 
ply to  F.  B.  Bowes, 

Gen.  North' n  Pass.  Agt.,  111.  Central  R.  R., 

194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


H   H  H 


STANDARD 

BOOKS  V|  gjf 

TEACHERS 

STUDENTS  ■JfJ^X^ 

Any  of  the  following  books,  all  of  which  are  recommended, 
will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address  onAceipt  of  SI  each: 

How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Country 
  School.   

  IIow  to  Study.  r  

  New  Opening  Exercises.   

  The  Teacher's  Examiner.   

— —         Page's  Theory  and  Practice.   

— —  Brown's  Universal  Question  Book.   

  Brown's  Popular  Speaker,  25  Cts.   

  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,   

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

k  I  k  k  I  i 


All  medical  authorities  agree  that  catarrh  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  an  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nasal  air  passages.  Nasal  catarrh 
and  all  catarrhal  affections  of  the  head  are  not  dis- 
eases of  the  blood,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
treat  them  as  such.  No  conscientious  physician 
ever  attempts  to  do  so.  It  is  held  by  eminent  med- 
ical men  that  sooner  or  later  a  specific  will  be  found 
for  every  disease  from  which  humanity  suffers.  The 
facts  justify  us  in  assuming  that  for  catarrh  at  least, 
a  positive  cure  already  exists  in  Ely's  Cream  Balm. 

GRAND  TOUR  THROUGH  MEXICO, 

(Covering  twenty-five  days)  via  the  Illinois  Central 
and  New  Orleans,  thence  over  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Mexican  International  and  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
ways, leaving  Chicago,  Monday,  January  19,  1 891. 

Cost  of  tour,  including  all  traveling  expenses,  in 
elegant  Pullman  Hotel  Cars,  only  $250.00.  For 
pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  address 

F.  B.  Bowes, 
Gen.  Northern  Pass.  Agt.  111.  Central  R.R., 

194  Clark  St.  Chicago. 

LUXURIOUS  ACCOMODATIONS 

Are  afforded  travelers  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  in  through  vestibuled  trains  Chi- 
cago to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  Chicago  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Through  Pullman  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Excellent  Dining  Car  service  on  all 
through  trains.  For  tickets  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address  W.  A.  Thrall, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C.  andN.-W. 
R'y,  Chicago,  111. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Cives  fresher  Charms,  to  thr 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  EVERYWHRKIT 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Express  "  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  10:45  p.  m.,  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 


NOTICE. 

Every  teacher  should  send  name  and-  address  on 
a  postal  card  addressed  to  the  "American  College 
and  Public  School  Directory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,"  so 
that  the  fourteenth  annual  volume  of  this  standard 
work  may  be  more  complete  than  ever.  Any  one 
who  does  this  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  work  at  $1  less  than  the  regular  price. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RV. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam  heated  vestibuled 
trains,  with  Westinghouse  air  signals,  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Through  parlor  cars  on  day  trains  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Electric-lighted  and  steam  heated  vestibuled 
trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha 
daily. 

Through  Pullman  vestibuled  sleeping  cars,  daily, 
between  Chicago,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Solid  vestibuled  trains,  daily,  between  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City,  via  the  Hedrick 
route. 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  daily,  between 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

Finest  dining  cars  in  the  world. 

The  best  Pullman  sleepers.  Eleotric  reading 
lamps  in  berths. 

5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Da- 
kota. 

Everything  first-class. 

First-class  people  patronize  first-class  lines. 
Ticket  agents  everywhere  sell  tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railway. 


Ca 


THE  POSITIVE  CURE. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St,  New  York.  Price  50  cta.l 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Normal 


MUSIC  COURSE, 
COURSE  IN  READING, 
REVIEW  SYSTEM  of  Writing, 
COURSE  IN  SPELLING. 
Welsh's  Grammars;  Composition;  Rhetoric. 
MacCoun's  Historical  Publications. 
Young  Folks'  Library. 

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body;  etc.,  etc. 


Choice  New  Text-books  and  Helps  foi 
nearly  every  branch  of  School  and 
College  Work. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  with  teachers  and  educators 
is  solicited  <■ 

BOSTON:  6  Hancock  Avenue. 
NEW  YORK:  740  &  742  Broadway. 
CHICAGO:  122  &  124  Wabash  Avenue. 


1876-48  STUDENTS.  1890-1,200  STUDENTS. 

Central  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute 

DANVILLE.  INDIANA. 
$120— Board,  Room  Bent,  and  Tuition  for  One  Year~$120. 

Fall  Term  opens  September  2,  1890,  for  ten  weeks.  Advanced  work  in  common  branches.  Sciences,  Mathematics, 
etc.  Law,  and  twelve  other  departments.  15  teachers.  Large  library.  Good  apparatus.  $27  pays  for  Board  Tui- 
tion, and  Room  Rent  for  ten  Weeks,    $120  pays  for  same  for  one  year,  of  forty-eight  weeks.    Cheaper  than  to  stay  at 

home.    See  catalogue  for  one-year  courses.    Send  for  catalogue  and  particulars.    All  questions  cheerfully  answered. 

Address,     j  A  JOSBJPM,  President.  " 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 


The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject,  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


II. 


Before  considering  more  fully  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  opposing  parties,  it  may  be 
proper  to  look  at  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  leaders  who  were  exponents 
of  these  principles  and  about  whom  the 
parties  crystallized.  Upon  the  side  of  the 
Federalists  was  a  distinguished  triumvirate, 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  John  Adams. 
A  no  less  distinguished  triumvirate  de'er- 
mined  the  course  of  the  anti  Federalists, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Gallatin.  Able 
financiers  were  Federalist  Hamilton  and 
anti  Federalist  Gallatin.  Shrewd  politi- 
cians were  Adams  of  one  party  and  Jef- 
ferson of  the  other.  Conciliatory  spirits 
were  Washington  and  Madison.  But  in 
each  triumvirate,  one  man  stands  forth 
"facile  princeps."  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
were  born  leaders — the  one  a  leader  in 
measures,  the  other  a  leader  of  men  Both 
were  sincere  patriots,  as  their  whole  life 
showed.  Both  loved  their  country  passion- 
ately, but  each  framed  for  himself  an  ideal 
country.  One  loved  her  as  a  system 
obedient  in  every  part  to  the  great  central 
sun  ;  the  other  admired  the  planets,  each 
in  its  independent  orbit,  thinking  more  of 
the  beneficent  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
than  of  its  controlling  power. 

Hamilton,  of  Huguenot  descent  on  the 
mother's  side,  and  of  the  mercantile  class 
in  England  by  his  father,  was,  by  nature, 
aristocratic.  For  the  masses  he  had  little 
affection.  With  men  of  his  statior  in  life 
he  had  great  influence,  and  was  a  leader 
of  leaders.     His  sanguine  temperament 


was  held  under  good  control.  He  hated 
violence  even  against  his  enemies,  and  he 
withstood  often  his  rash  friends.  "He  loved 
his  friends  and  so  they  loved  him."  But 
when  to  his  mind  patience  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  he  could  quarrel  lustily  even  with 
Washington.  In  debate,  he  was  without 
a  peer,  and  his  strength  was  the  most  ap- 
parent when  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
against  him.  Of  the  three  representatives 
of  New  York  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, he  was  left  alone  to  defend  the 
Constitution  in  the  State  Convention.  Op- 
posed by  two-thirds  of  the  delegation  and 
by  four-sevenths  of  the  people*,  he  still  se- 
cured New  York's  ratification.  He  wielded 
a  trenchant  pen,  and  made  constant  and 
effective  use  of  it  during  the  pending  of 
causes  to  which  he  devoted  his  tireless 
energy.  He  made  a  straight  road  to  the 
goal  he  sought,  for  he  had  no  genius  for 
political  maneuvering.  By  pen  and  by 
personal  appeal,  and  admitting  no  possi- 
bility of  defeat,  he  steadily  gained  momen- 
tum until  his  object  was  accomplished. 
Weakness  had  no  place  in  his  nature  nor 
in  his  vocabulary.  In  the  saddle  as  com- 
mander of  a  Revolutionary  regiment  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence; in  Washington's  cabinet  at 
thirty-two,  fighting  for  the  support  of  the 
government  whose  independence  had  been 
secured;  he  was  ever  the  same  firm,  im- 
movable soldier.  "Strength  and  order" 
was  his  motto.  Thirteen  weak  and  poor 
democracies  confronted  the  administration 
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of  Washington.  Continental  currency  was 
worth  only  its  weight  as  paper.  Debts 
had  accumulated.  Some  of  the  democra- 
cies had  revolted  against  the  attempt  of 
the  national  government  to  secure  the 
means  whereby  to  perpetuate  its  existence. 
Hamilton's  love  of  order  led  him  to  recoil 
at  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the 
Massachusetts  rebellion.  His  high  sense 
of  honor  demanded  full  liquidation  of  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  Colonies  in  their 
confederation.  Out  of  sympathy  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  he  thought  more  of 
the  administration  than  of  Congress.  It 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  English 
form  of  government  was  the  very  best  that 
had  been  devised. 

Jefferson  was  the  child  of  a  patrician 
mother  and  a  plebeian  father.  His  birth  was 
upon  the  borders  of  the  aristocratic  fields 
cultivated  by  the  "First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia." In  his  boyhood  he  was  admitted  to 
the  very  best  political  society.  He  early 
saw  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  of 
entail  and  of  primogeniture,  and  entering 
public  life,  he  became  an  avowed  enemy 
of  both.  Being  a  poor  speaker,  he  dreaded 
to  face  contests.  He  was  a  reluctant  but 
a  determined  revolutionist.  When  English 
oppression  awakened  his  denunciation, 
English  customs  were  associated  therewith, 
and  the  "great  leveler '  would  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  their  complete  over- 
throw. So  he  allied  himself  with  the  com- 
mon people  and  became  their  accepted 
leader.  His  familiarity  with  politics  fitted 
him  to  become  an  efficient  leader,  espec- 
ially of  the  masses  who  found  themselves 
in  this  free  country  unable  to  become  free- 
holders by  reason  of  the  system  of  entail. 
Fresh  from  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  as 
he  had  spent  years  in  France  ;  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine, 
who  was  a  zealous  patriot;  affectionately 
tender  towards  France,  because  of  her 
helpfulness  to  the  Colonies  in  their  dark- 
est hours,  and  especially  towards  that  por- 
tion of  the  French  people  just  then  en- 
gaged in  a  popular  uprising — Jefferson 
leaped  at  once  and  eagerly  into  the  leader- 
ship of  men  for  the  defense  of  principles 
which  he  felt  were  assailed  by  the  party 
through  whose  influence  the  Constitution 
had  been  adopted.  He  was  the  more  earnest 
as  he  observed,  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents, a  disposition  to  override  the  very 
instrument  they  had  been  the  means  of 
placing  as  fundamental  law.  With  abiding 
faith  in  man's  ability  to  govern  himself, 
and  with  conviction  as  to  the  equality  of 


men  in  the  possession  of  that  ability,  he 
could  do  no  less  than  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
He  believed  that  the  English  lodestone 
attracted  the  Federalists,  but  was,  perhaps, 
unconscious  of  the  power  of  the  French 
magnet.  His  republicanism  led  him  to  a 
disregard  of  simple  proprieties,  at  times 
offensive.  An  English  Minister,  Mr.  Merry, 
has  seen  fit  to  record  his  abhorrence  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  neglect  of  dress  at  a  later  date. 
That  this  negleet  of  personal  appearance 
was  at  least  partly  studied,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  Court  of  France  he 
lived  quite  in  style,  and  that  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  displayed  no  such  negligence. 
Monarchy  was  Jefferson's  bite  noir,  and  he 
seemed  to  see  in  Hamilton  its  embodiment. 
Jefferson  has  been  accused  of  pursuing 
an  underhanded  course  toward  his  great 
rival,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
he  was  either  insincere  or  inconsistent. 
He  showed  himself  manly,  when  self-inter- 
est might  have  dictated  an  opposite  course, 
in  the  stand  he  took  against  the  French 
envoy,  Genet,  who  sought  to  embroil  the 
administration  in  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  and  later  in  his  treatment  of 
the  case  of  Talleyrand,  w.ho  sought  by 
bribery  to  accomplish  what  had  failed  in 
other  forms.  Jefferson  proved  his  love  for 
country  stronger  than  his  sympathy  for 
France,  though  combined  with  his  hatred 
of  Hamilton.  No  one  questions  Jefferson's 
ability  to  hate  intensely.  He  hated  Ham- 
ilton, the  New  England  clergy,  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  It  was  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  love  for  his  country.  It  may 
appear  strange  to  some  that  his  acquies- 
cence in  measures  which  he  felt  sure  tended 
to  overthrow  the  principles  sustained  by 
the  Revolutionary  War,  should  be  given  in 
proof  of  his  love  of  country.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Jefferson  was  not  a  match 
for  Hamilton  in  public  debate.  For  the  sake 
of  his  country  he  refused  to  precipitate  an 
issue  for  which  the  people  were  not  yet  ripe. 
He  would  therefore  bide  his  time,  sure  that 
when  their  voice  should  be  heard,  it  would 
be  for  a  government,American,  not  English, 
in  form.  He  felt  sure  of  Washington's 
devotion  to  democratic  principles,  and  he 
would  quietly  endure  the  ills  he  bore,  rather 
than  fly  to  those  he  knew  not  of. 

In  glancing  back  over  the  lives  of  these 
champions,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  that 
the  course  which  would  have  been  marked 
out  for  them  by  observant  friends  and 
ardent  prognosticators,  was  in  neither  case, 
the  course  of  their  maturer  years. 
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Hamilton  was  a  poor  boy,  without  the 
promise  of  anything,  but  struggling  for 
subsistence.  One  would  have  inferred  his 
sympathy  with  the  toiling  masses,  his  es- 
pousal of  the  popular  side,  his  advocacy 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government ;  and 
yet  he  allied  himself  with  the  monied,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  classes.  Nor 
was  this  alliance  the  dictate  of  self-inter- 
est, for  he  led,  rather  than  followed,  his 
clients.  His  personal  independence  would 
have  led  him  to  scorn  an  attempt  to  control 
his  actions  by  professional  patronage. 
That  he  pursued  a  course  foreign  to  all 
presuppositions,  is  the  best  evidence  of  in- 
tegrity of  purpose. 

No  less  misleading  were  all  the  indica- 
tions as  to  Jefferson's  course.  Wealth, 
ample  for  the  times,  was  at  his  command. 
He  was  the  eldest  son,  and  under  the  laws 
of  primogeniture,  which  obtained  in  his 
native  State,  he  could  have  remained  at 
ease  and  in  honor  at  his  ancestral  home. 
He  was  averse  to  public  speech,  was  an 


ardent  lover  of  letters,  science,  and  art. 
Under  what  form  of  government  could  his 
tastes  have  been  more  fully  gratified  than 
under  that  which  England  furnished?  His 
ardent  love  of  liberty  led  him  to  enter 
heartily  into  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
entail  and  primogeniture,  though  it  took 
away  from  himself  rights  that  most  men 
would  have  highly  prized.  His  leveling 
propensities  were  upward,  as  shown  in  his 
support  of  public  education,  and  in  his  ef- 
forts to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 
Turning  thus  from  the  influences  of  his 
suroundings,  Jefferson  displayed  a  sincerity 
not  less  marked  than  that  of  Hamilton. 

We  shall  ask  no  apology  for  this  some- 
what lengthy  sketch  of  party  leaders,  for 
they  were  representatives  of  principles  as 
no  others  since  their  time  have  been — 
principles  upon  the  determination  of  which 
depended  the  very  existence  of  our  repub- 
lic. To  the  consideration  of  these  princi- 
ples, we  turn  in  our  next  article. 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

RELATED  BY  A  LITTLE  ALSATIAN. 
Translated  by  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN,  from  the  French. 


On  this  morning,  I  was  very  late  in 
going  to  school ;  and  I  was  afraid  of  being 
scolded,  because  Mr.  Hamel  had  told  us 
that  he  should  question  us  upon  the  parti- 
ciples, and  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  the 
lesson.  For  a  moment  the  thought  came 
to  me  to  stay  away  and  go  into  the  fields. 
It  was  so  warm  and  bright  outside  ! 

One  could  hear  the  chirping  of  the  black- 
birds in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  in  the 
meadow,  back  of  the  saw-mill,  the  Prussian 
soldiers  were  drilling.  All  this  was  far 
more  interesting  to  me  than  the  rule  of  par- 
ticiples; but  I  had  the  strength  to  resist, 
and  I  ran  on  to  school. 

Upon  passing  the  town  clerk's  office,  I 
saw  a  crowd  before  the  bulletin  board. 
For  the  last  two  years  this  was  where  we 
had  come  to  learn  the  bad  news;  the  bat- 
tles lost,  the  requisitions,  the  orders  of  the 
commanding  officers — and  I  thought  with- 
out stopping : 

"  What  is  it  now,  I  wonder?" 

Then,  as  I  crossed  the  place  on  the  run, 
the  blacksmith,  who  was  there  with  his  ap- 
prentice to  read  the  news  cried  out  to  me: 

"  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  little  one  ; 
you  willarriveatyourschool  soon  enough!" 


I  thought  that  he  was  making  fun  of  me, 
so  I  rushed  on  and  entered  the  school- 
house  yard,  quite  out  of  breath. 

Ordinarily,  at  the  commencement  of 
school,  there  was  a  great  noise  that  could 
be  heard  to  the  street — the  opening  and 
shutting  of  desks,  the  lessons  being  repeated 
all  together  out  loud,  while  each  would 
stop  his  ears  in  order  to  learn  the  better, 
and  the  great  ruler  of  the  master  would 
come  down  upon  the  table  with  a  crash 
and  he  would  say  : 

"A  little  less  noise  !  " 

I  counted  upon  all  this  racket  to  gain 
my  seat  without  being  seen;  but,  to  my 
discomfiture,  to  day  all  was  tranquil  as  a 
Sunday  morning.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow I  saw  my  comrades  already  arranged 
in  their  places  and  Mr.  Hamel  who  passed 
and  re-passed  with  the  terrible  ruler  of 
iron  under  his  arm.  I  must  open  the  door 
and  enter  in  the  midst  of  this  great  calm. 
You  can  judge  whether  I  was  red  in  the 
face^nd  was  afraid. 

But,  no  !  Mr.  Hamel  looked  at  me  with- 
out anger  and  said  very  softly  : 

"Go  quickly  to  yourseat,  my  little  Frantz; 
we  were  about  to  begin  without  you." 
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I  hastened  to  my  place  and  seated  my- 
self at  my  desk.  Then  only,  when  a  little 
relieved  of  my  fright,  I  remarked  that  our 
master  had  on  his  best  clothes,  which  he 
wore  only  upon  special  occasions.  For 
the  rest,  there  was  something  extraordinary 
and  solemn  about  the  whole  school.  But 
what  surprised  me  most  was  to  see  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  upon  the  seats  which 
were  usually  empty,  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage, silent  as  we — the  old  Hauser  with  his 
three-cornered  hat,  the  ex-mayor,  the  ex- 
postman,  and  other  persons  besides.  All 
seemed  sad.  Hauser  had  brought  an  old 
spelling  book,  eaten  on  the  edges,  that  he 
held  open  upon  his  knees,  with  his  large 
glasses  placed  across  the  pages. 

While  I  was  wondering  at  all  this,  Mr. 
Hamel  rose  from  his  chair,  and  in  the 
same  soft  and  grave  voice  with  which  he 
had  saluted  me,  he  said  to  us  : 

"  My  children,  this  is  the  last  day  that 
I  shall  be  with  you.  The  order  has  come 
fn  m  Berlin  to  teach  only  German  in  the 
schools  of  Alsace  and  Loraine.  The  new 
master  will  arrive  to-morrow.  To-day  will 
be  your  last  lesson  in  French.  I  beg  you 
to  be  very  attentive." 

These  few  words  completely  upset  me. 
Ah,  the  rascals!  This  was  what  they  had 
put  on  the  bulletin-board  ! 

My  last  lesson  in  French  !  I,  who 
scarcely  knew  how  to  write  !  I  could 
never  learn  it  then  !  I  must  remain  as  I 
was!  How  I  wished  now  for  the  time  lost; 
the  classes  missed  to  run  after  bird's-nests, 
or  to  slide  upon  the  river.  My  books  that 
so  often  I  had  found  so  tiresome,  so  heavy 
to  carry,  my  grammar,  my  sacred  history, 
seemed  now  like  old  friends  that  it  would 
give  me  pain  to  part  with.  It  was  the 
same  with  Mr.  Hamel.  The  idea  that  he 
was  going  away,  that  I  should  see  him  no 
more,  made  me  forget  the  punishments 
and  the  many  cuts  from  the  ruler. 

Poor  man  !  It  was  in  honor  of  this  last 
day  that  he  had  put  on  his  beautiful  Sunday 
clothes;  and  now,  I  understood  why  the 
people  of  the  village  had  come.  This 
seemed  to  say  that  they  regretted  that  they 
had  not  come  oftener  to  the  school.  It 
was  also  a  way  of  thanking  our  master  for 
his  forty  years  of  service,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge their  allegiance  to  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged.  , 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections 
when  I  heard  my  name  called.  It  was  my 
turn  to  recite.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  to  be  able  to  give  in  full  this  famous 
rule  of  the  participles,  loud  and  clear,  and 


without  a  mistake  !  But  I  became  confused 
with  the  first  words,  and  remained  stand- 
ing, steadying  myself  by  my  seat,  my  heart 
heavy,  and  not  daring  to  raise  my  head.  I 
heard  Mr.  Hamel  who  said  to  me: 

"I  shall  not  scold  you,  my  little  Frantz; 
you  are  sufficiently  punished.  It  is  al- 
ways thus.  Each  day  they  say  :  'Bah!  I 
have  plenty  of  time,  I  will  learn  it  to  mor- 
row.' And  then  you  see  what  comes  of  it. 
Ah  !  this  has  been  the  great  misforiune  of 
our  Alsace,  to  always  put  off  instruction 
till  to  morrow.  Now,  these  people  have  a 
right  to  say  to  us:  What!  You  pretend  to 
be  French,  and  you  know  neither  how  to 
speak  or  write  your  language !  *  *  In 
all  this,  my  poor  Frantz,  you  are  not  the 
only  one  culpable.  We  have  all  our  own 
share  of  reproaches. 

"Your  parents  have  not  been  careful 
enough  about  sending  you  to  school.  They 
preferred  the  few  pennies  you  would  earn 
working  in  the  spinning  factory,  or  else- 
where. And  I,  have  I  nothing  with  which 
to  reproach  myself?  Have  I  not  often  al- 
lowed you  to  water  my  garden,  in  place  of 
studying?  And  when  I  wished  to  go  fish- 
ing, did  I  not  give  you  leave  to  go?" 

Then  Mr.  Hamel  spoke  to  us  of  the 
French  language,  saying  that  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  language  in  the  world,  the 
clearest,  the  strongest,  that  we  must  keep 
it  among  us,  and  never  forget  it,  because 
when  a  people  fall  into  slavery,  if  they 
keep  their  language  it  is  as  if  they  hold  the 
key  to  their  prison.  Then  he  took  a  gram- 
mar and  read  us  our  lesson.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  how  I  understood  it.  All  that 
he  said  seemed  so  easy.  I  think,  perhaps, 
I  had  never  listened  so  well,  nor  had  he 
ever  before  put  so  much  patience  into  his 
explanations.  It  seemed  as  though,  before 
leaving  us,  the  poor  man  wanted  to  give  us 
all  his  knowledge — to  make  it  enter  our 
heads  with  a  single  stroke. 

This  lesson  finished,  we  passed  to  the 
writing.  Mr.  Hamel  had  prepared  new 
copies  for  to-day.  In  beautiful,  round 
hand  he  had  written:  " France,  Alsace, 
France,  Alsace."  How  each  applied  him- 
self, and  what  silence  !  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  scratching  of  the  pens  upon  the 
paper.  The  beetles  flew  in  at  the  windows, 
but  no  one  paid  attention  to  them,  not  even 
the  smallest  children,  who  applied  them- 
selves to  counting  their  sticks  with  a 
heart  and  conscience,  as  if  that,  too,  were 
French.  *  *  *  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
house,  the  pigeons  cooed  low,  and  I  said 
to  myself : 
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"Are  they  going  to  be  compelled  to  sing 
in  German,  too?" 

From  time  to  time,  as  I  raised  my  eyes 
from  my  page,  I  saw  Mr.  Hamel  motion- 
less in  his  chair,  and  fixing  his  gaze  upon 
the  objects  about  him,  as  if  he  wished  to 
carry  away  in  this  look  all  in  this  little 
school-room.  Think  of  it!  For  forty  years 
he  had  been  in  the  same  place,  with  the 
little  court  in  front,  and  his  school  house 
the  same.  Only  the  benches  and  desks 
were  polished  and  worn  from  use ;  the 
walnut  trees  of  the  court  had  grown  up, 
and  the  hop  vine  that  he  had  planted  him- 
self garlanded  now  the  windows  to  the 
roof.  How  heart-breaking  it  was  for  the 
poor  man  to  quit  all  these  things,  and  to 
hear  his  sister  who  came  and  went  in  the 
chamber  above,  packing  their  trunks! — be- 
cause they  must  go  to-morrow,  and  leave 
their  country  forever. 

All  the  same,  he  had  the  courage  to  go 
on  with  his  classes  to  the  end.  After  the 
writing,  we  had  the  history  ;  following  that, 
the  little  sing  song  of  the  b-a,  ba,  b-e,  be, 
b-i,  bi,  b-o,  bo,  b-u,  bu.    In  the  back  of 


the  room  the  old  Hauser  had  put  on  his 
glasses,  and  holding  his  spelling-book  in 
both  hands  he  spelled  the  letters  with 
them.  His  voice  trembled  with  emotion, 
and  it  was  so  droll  to  hear  him  that  we 
had  hard  work  to  keep  from  laughing 
and  crying  at  the  same  time.  Ah  !  I  shall 
always  remember  this  last  day.     *  * 

Suddenly,  the  church  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  noon;  then  the  Angelus.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  trumpets  of  the  Prus- 
sians who  were  returning  from  drill,  were 
heard  under  our  windows.  Mr.  Hamel, 
very  pale,  rose  from  his  chair.  Never  had 
he  appeared  so  grand. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  ,  I  ," 

But  something  choked  him.  He  could  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  blackboard,  took 
a  piece  of  crayon,  and  with  all  his  force 
he  wrote  as  large  as  he  could  : 

"  Vive  la  France  t  " 

There  he  remained,  his  head  against  the 
wall,  and,  without  speaking,  with  his  hand 
he  made  us  a  sign  : 

"It  is  finished.  *  *  Go  !  " 


ON  LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


One  is  in  possession  of  the  English  lan- 
guage: (1)  When  it  has  become  a  habit  with 
him  to  use  it  correctly;  (2)  When  he  kno^vs 
what  is  correct  and  what  incorrect  by  the 
rules  of  English  speech. 

The  weakness  of  our  language  teaching 
in  the  schools  has  centered  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  requirements  have  been  em- 
phasized to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In 
recent  years  the  more  progressive  schools 
have  directed  their  energies  to  the  forming 
of  right  habits  of  speech.  In  former  years 
they  expended  their  energy  in  learning  to 
know  what  is  correct  or  incorrect  by  apply- 
ing the  test  of  grammatical  rules. 

The  teaching  maxim  of  recent  times  is, 
"Learn  to  use  the  language  by  using  it." 

The  maxim  of  the  former  period  was, 
"Learn  to  use  the  language  by  knowing  it." 

The  result,  where  the  former  maxim  has 
been  followed  for  a  series  of  years,  is  that 
young  people,  many  of  whom  have  become 
teachers,  use  the  language  fairly  well,  but 
have  no  knowledge  of  it.  They  are  help- 
less when  some  new  combination  arises. 
They  have  no  rules  for  their  guidance 
through  unfamiliar  complications. 


The  result,  where  the  latter  maxim  has 
controlled,  is  that  people  have  become 
adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
sentence,  but  have  never  formed  the  habit 
of  correct  speech.  They  know  better  than 
they  do. 

We  hold  that  this  latter  condition  is  pref- 
erable to  the  ormer,  but  that  both  are 
faults  resulting  from  bad  teaching. 

The  true  view  of  language  teaching  will 
combine  these  two  maxims  into  a  general 
law  of  procedure.  This  law  will  require 
that  during  the  early  years  of  the  child's 
life  prominence  shall  be  given  to  the  fo  mer 
maxim.  Correct  forms  of  words  and  sen- 
tences must  be  then  learned  by  observation 
or  instruction  concerning  each  different 
form,  and  by  drill  sufficient  to  fix  this  form 
in  the  practice  of  the  child.  This  learning 
of  individual  forms  and  practice  in  using 
them  must  continue  throughout  the  course 
with  decreasing  attention,  as  the  habit  of 
doing  according  to  our  knowledge  becomes 
strong.  The  main  purpose  in  this  maxim 
is  to  make  the  will,  the  act,  obedient  to  the 
intellect,  the  knowledge.  The  general  fault 
in  our  teaching  is  that  the  connection  is 
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not  made  sure  and  steadfast  between  our 
knowing  and  our  doing. 

The  general  law  also  requires  that  the 
powers  of  reflection  (turning  the  gaze  back- 
ward) shall  be  exercised  as  they  become 
active.  Young  children  can  reflect  but  lit- 
tle. They  ought  not  to  reflect.  A  reflective 
child  is  abnormal — or  else  it  is  a  genius. 

Their  gaze  is  directed  outward,  not  in- 
ward. Reflection  is  the  activity  by  which  the 
many  are  unified, — brought  into  classes, — 
by  the  discovery  of  a  common  law  of  their 
being.  Reflection  discovers  laws,  therefore. 
The  child  is  interested  in  things  as  objects, 
and  their  effect  upon  other  things  as  objects. 
It  has  little  interest  in  things  invisible  and 
intangible, — such  as  laws  and  classes,  or 
general  notions.  Hence  it  cannot  be  held 
to  reflection  very  long. 

The  infantile  power  of  reflection  is  lim- 
ited to  putting  things  into  classes  because 
of  some  evident  likeness.  This  power  can 
be  used  early  in  the  child's  language  study. 
The  basis  of  the  classification  is  the  use 
made  of  the  words  classified. 

The  sentence  can  be  made  an  object  of 
observation  as  well  as  a  plant  or  an  animal, 
and  words  having  the  same  use  in  sentences 
can  be  put  into  classes.  Much  of  this  work 
of  grouping  words  must  be  done  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  express  the  law  of 
this  grouping  in  a  definition.  In  fact,  a 
child  can  feel  a  definition  long  before  he 
can  think  it  in  words. 


Our  general  law  of  procedure  demands 
that  this  growing  power  of  reflection  shall 
be  watched  and  stimulated,  and  that  more 
and  more  of  the  mental  energy  of  the  pupil 
shall  be  directed  in  this  channel  as  the 
mind  grows.  In  fact  the  growth  of  the  mind 
is  estimated  by  the  increase  of  this  power 
of  reflection. 

If  this  growing  power  is  properly  watched 
and  stimulated  in  the  language  study,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  true  that  when  the  pupil 
is  mentally  prepared  to  make  reflection  his 
leading  activity  in  his  study,  he  can  master 
the  grammar,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  generalizations  or  rules  of  the  language, 
in  a  very  brief  period,  and  both  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  habit  of  language  will  be 
found  to  be  the  result  of  the  school  in- 
struction. 

The  following  diagram  gives  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  relative  amount  of 
energy  that  should  be  given  to  observation 
and  reflection  in  the  different  years  of 
school  life: 


7       8      9      io     ii     12  13 


HOW  I  TEACH  UNIT] 

A.  D.  BITTNER, 

My  history  class  consists  of  seven  bright 
girls  and  boys.  They  are  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  have  just  begun  to 
study  this  important  branch.  The  text-book 
used  in  our  school  is  United  States  History. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  contained 
in  this  book,  so  I  keep  on  my  desk  such 
histories  as  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
young  minds.  "The  American  History 
Stories,"  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  and  "Eggles- 
ton's  First  Book  in  American  History"  are 
among  the  books  we  use. 

The  recitation  is  conducted  in  this  man- 
ner. Suppose  the  topic  given  to  be  "The 
Pilgrim  Fathers."  The  pupils  read  up  this 
topic  in  all  the  histories  we  have  in  the 
school-room.  Each  pupil  writes  five  ques- 
tions upon  a  slip  of  paper  which  are  brought 
to  class;  here  the  topic  is  read  by  the  class, 
after  which  each  pupil  reads  his  questions, 


iD  STATES  HISTORY. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

the  rest  answering  them.  It  is  expected  of 
every  pupil  to  be  able  to  answer  his  own 
questions,  so  that  he  can  answer  them  in 
case  none  of  the  other  pupils  can. 

The  school  room  is  barren  of  maps;  so 
a  large  sheet  of  manilla  paper  is  adorned 
with  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  used  to  put  down  the  names  of  the 
settlements  together  with  the  dates  of  the 
same. 

The  next  day  the  pupils  read  over  the 
same  topic  again,  this  time  gathering  more 
information.  This  time  we  have  a  general 
talk  upon  the  topic.  Each  of  the  pupils 
tells  what  he  knows,  and  of  what  strange 
stories  he  has  read  about  the  topic  under 
consideration. 

The  teacher  explains  any  interesting  facts 
the  pupils  may  not  have  noticed.  Should 
the  pupils  tell  him  anything  that  he  did  not 
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know  before,  he  at  once  acknowledges  the 
fact.  This  encourages  the  class  to  study 
the  books  more  and  more. 

On  the  third  day  the  topic  is  concluded. 
Before  school  time,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  questions  are  written  upon  the  board. 
Such  questions  are  taken  and  placed  in  or- 
der, so  that  they  outline  the  topic  clearly. 
These  are  answered  orally  by  the  class. 
The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  tell  more 
than  the  outline  requires.    When  we  have 


told  as  much  of  the  topic  as  we  know, 
the  pupils  take  their  slates,  and  in  their 
own  words  write  all  they  can,  following  the 
outline  on  the  board.  The  result  is  usually 
the  four  sides  of  their  double  slates  filled 
with  facts  closely  written.  Each  reads  his 
own  aloud  in  class,  which  is  then  corrected 
by  the  teacher,  and  if  found  very  good,  the 
pupil  is  allowed  to  rewrite  it  on  paper. 
The  manuscript  is  preserved  for  future 
reference.  —Popular  Educator. 


IT  IS  NEW,  BUT  IS  IT  TRUE? 


Some  of  our  most  devoted  students  of 
primary  methods  have  been  advocating,  re- 
cently, that  children  in  learning  to  read 
shall  first  compose  their  reading  matter. 

The  plan  is  to  study  some  object,  make 
statements  about  it,  have  these  written  on 
blackboard,  and  printed  on  the  school 
printing  press,  and  used  as  reading  lessons. 
The  argument  is  that  the  child  must  be  in- 
terested in  what  it  reads,  and  that  the 
greatest  interest  centers  about  objects  in 
the  external  world. 

Those  who  have  a  strong  bent  toward 
manual  training  recommend  the  mechanical 
processes  and  products  as  subjects  of  study 
and  composition  for  these  reading  lessons. 
Those  who  see  the  great  value  of  natural 
science  study  recommend  that  plants  and 
animals  be  made  objects  of  study  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  motive  is,  first,  to  arouse 
and  sustain  interest,  and,  second,  to  start 
the  child  along  lines  that  he  will  pursue  in 
his  future  study. 

This  is  certainly  a  new  application  of  the 
manual  training  and  science  ideas.  There 
is  evidently  a  valuable  suggestion  in  it  to 
such  teachers  as  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  child  is  in  the  concrete  stage  of  his  de- 
velopment and  makes  great  use  of  his 
senses.  But  we  hold  that  it  is  not  true  that 
young  children  are  most  interested  in  ob- 
jects of  sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires 
much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
maintain  their  interest  for  a  period  of  time 
in  the  study  of  such  an  object.  As  soon 
as  a  young  child  becomes  familiar  with  a 
sense  object,  it  loses  its  interest  in  it,  unless 
it  is  an  object  that  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion to  go  on  and  fill  out  what  the  thing 
suggests.  And  then  the  interest  is  in  the 
imagined  things  that  are  associated  with  it 
and  not  in  the  sense  object. 


The  little  girl  is  interested  in  her  dolls 
from  day  to  day  for  this  reason.  Each  day 
she  creates  a  new  world  in  her  imagination 
in  which  her  dolls  are  transformed  into 
living  personalities.  The  typical  boy  soon 
discards  his  rocking-horse,  however  elegant 
its  construction,  for  a  broom-stick.  Of  this 
latter  he  does  not  tire,  because  his  imagin- 
ation is  ever  furnishing  him  with  a  new 
horse  and  a  new  environment.  Young 
children  are  interested  in  things  as  wholes 
so  long  as  they  are  strange,  but  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  dissection  of  things 
and  the  study  of  the  connections  between 
the  parts.  Children  are  poets  more  than 
they  are  scientists. 

There  is  a  Pollard  system  of  teaching 
primary  reading,  which  takes  note  of  this 
fact,  and  seeks  to  group  around  the  arbi- 
trary, lifeless  symbols  that  compose  words 
and  sentences  human  interests  and  associa- 
tions, by  leading  the  child  to  imagine  them 
as  members  of  families  consciously  active 
in  performing  their  functions. 

I  hold  that  children  are  more  interested 
in  intelligencies  than  they  are  in  things, 
either  of  nature  or  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
It  is  the  world  of  man  rather  than  the 
world  of  matter  that  they  love  best.  They 
are  interested  in  the  animal  world,  not  as 
scientists, — analyzing  and  dissecting, — but 
as  poets,  giving  to  animals  human  intelli- 
gence and  functions. 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  this 
new  idea  of  teaching  children  to  read  and 
to  express  their  own  thoughts  by  the  study 
of  external  objects  and  the  description  of 
them  will  never  become  general.  There  is 
enough  of  the  real,  the  material,  in  a  child's 
school  life  already.  Let  the  reading  class 
and  the  language  work  generally  stimulate 
the  child's  imagination  and  lead  it  to  form 
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lasting  images  of  the  most  significant  things 
in  literature,  which  shall  ever  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  fuller  knowledge  to  such  as 
are  not  doomed  from  birth  to  see  only  a 
primrose  in  a  primrose. 


The  higher  life  is  not  open  to  all,  but 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  permit  the 
school  to  shut  the  door  of  this  higher  life 
in  the  face  of  any  child  who  may  be  able 
to  enter. 


A  STORY  FROM  WHITTIER'S  POEMS. 

The  following  was  contributed  to  the  fndiana  School  Journal  by  Lizzie  H  Ilazeltine,  South  Britain, 
Conn.,  who  says  that  she  has  "found  this  exercise  one  which  the  pupils  enjoy,  and  in  which  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  display  considerable  ingenuity."    The  names  of  Wlnttier's  poems  are  woven  into  a  story. 


'Twas  the  eve  of  "The  Bridal  of  Penna- 
cook,"  and  all  "The  Exiles"  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  ceremony,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  "Hampton  Beach"  in  "The 
Chapel  of  The  Hermits,"  near  "The  Well 
of  Loch  Maree."  "Trie  Preacher"  was  to 
read  the  service,  and  "The  Hermit  of  the 
Thebald"  was  to  assist  him.  "Randolph 
of  Roanoke"  was  to  be  groomsman,  and 
"Maud  Muller"  bridesmaid.  "Eve"  and 
"Kathleen"  were  to  be  maids  of  honor,  and 
"The  Ranger"  was  to  give  the  bride  away. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  when  an 
"April  Shower"  came  up,  but  the  walk  from 
"The  Lakeside"  to  "The  Hilltop"  was 
thickly  sheltered  by  "The  Sycamores,"  and 
as  it  cleared  off  very  soon,  the  ground  was 
not  very  damp. 

As  "The  Mayflowers"  were  "The  First 
Flowers"  of  the  season  the  bride  wore  a 
wreath  of  them  in  her  hair,  and  the  bride- 
groom wore  "The  Mantle  of  St.  John  de 
Matha"  which  "The  Countess"  had  brought 
from  "Palestine."  "The  Quaker  of  the 
Olden  Time"  carried  a  branch  from  "The 
Pine  Tree,"  "Daniel  Wheeler"  one  from 
"The  Cypress  Tree  of  Ceylon,"  and  "The 
Two  Rabbis"  one  from  "The  Palm  Tree." 

When  it  was  time  for  the  ceremony  to 
commence,  you  could  see  "The  Star  of 
Bethlehem"  shining  over  the  place  of  "The 
Crucifixion,"  and  you  could  hear  "The  An- 
gels of  Buena  Vista"  and  "The  Angel  of 
Patience"  singing  "Hymns"  over  "The 
Cities  of  the  Plain"  in  "The  Holy  Land." 

After  the  ceremony  the  company  all 
went  to  "Chalkley  Hall"  near  "Leggett's 
Monument."  There  they  had  a  feast,  and 
after  they  had  finished  eating  they  told  tales 
and  sang  songs. 

"The  Lumbermen"  told  how  "The  Knight 
of  St.  John"  and  "Barclay  of  Uri"  came 
"To  Massachusetts"  and  set  "The  Slaves 
of  Martinique"  free. 

"The  Huskers"  then  sang  "The  Corn 
Song"  and  told  how  "Lucy  Hooper"  and 
"The  Female  Martyr"  escaped  from  "Na- 


ples" by  "The  River  Path,"  and  how  they 
met  "The  Red  River  Voyager"  who  brought 
them  to  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  where 
they  were  met  by  "The  Maids  of  Attitash," 
who  went  with  them  "To  Pennsylvania  " 

"The  Ship  Builders"  then  told  about 
"The  Demonof  the  Study"  and  "The  Pump- 
kin"— how  he  stole  it  from  the  parson  of 
'  Kallundborg  Church"  and  gave  it  to  "Mary 
Garvin,"  who  fed  it  to  "The  Double-headed 
Snake  of  Newbury,"  and  as  it  was  bewitched 
it  kided  him. 

"William  Foster"  next  sang  "The  Song 
of  Slaves  in  the  Desert,"  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  it,  W«  and  "The  Kansas 
Emigrants"  left  for  "A  Summer  by  the 
Lakeside  '' 

"The  Witch's  Daughter"  next  told  about 
"The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann"  and  "Skipper 
Ireson's  Ride."  As  soon  as  she  had  fin- 
ished "Abraham  Davenport"  arose  and 
told  about  "The  Conquest  of  Finland" 
and  "The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day;" 
then,  being  embarrassed,  he  sat  down  and 
would  not  tell  anything  more. 

"Amy  Wentworth"  and  "The  Barefoot 
Boy"  sang  "The  Swan  Song  of  Parson 
Avery";  "Mogg  Megone"  then  told  of  "The 
Slave  Ships"  that  came  "To  New  Hamp- 
shire." Before  he  had  finished,  he  received 
"The  Summons"  to  come  to  "Kenoza  Lake" 
to  sign  "The  Truce  of  Piscataqua."  "  The 
Yankee  Girl"  took  his  place  and  entertained 
them  for  a  while  with  the  story  of  "The 
Christian  Slave"  and  "The  Prisoner  for 
Debt."  "The  Drovers"  told  about  "The 
Grave  by  the  Lake"  and  "The  O.d  Bury- 
ing Ground"  in  "Texas." 

It  was  almost  time  for  "The  Sisters"  to 
go,  so  they  told  their  stories  next:  one  was 
"Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer"  and  another 
an  "Extract  from  a  New  England  Legend." 
"The  Vaudois  Teacher"  gave  "  The  Legend 
of  St.  Mark"  and  a  short  description  of 
"Faneuil  Hall."  "Ezekiel"  told  how  he 
went  to  "Yorktown"  to  see  "The  Pano- 
rama," how  he  was  "Snowbound"  on  the 
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way  home,  and  how  he  met  "The  Prison- 
ers of  Naples"  on  their  way  to  "Pentucket." 

"Barbara  Frietchie"  sang  "The  Song  of 
the  Free"  and  told  about  "Cobbler  Kee- 
zar's  Vision"  before  she  left  for  "Fredricks- 
burg." 

"Brown  of  Ossawatomie"  was  the  last 
one  to  speak,  so  he  told  about  "The  Van- 
ishes," "The  Pipes  of  Lucknow,"  "The 
Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewell,"  and  "The 
Voices"  under  "The  Funeral  Tree  of  the 
Sokosis." 

"  Cassandra  Southwick  "  then  started 
"The  Familist's  Hymn,"  and  every  one 
joined  in  the  last  stanza.  So  they  parted 
with  many  good  wishes  for  the  bride  and 
groom.  — Anna  S.  Osborne. 

Southbury,  Conn. 


The  above  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
satire  upon  a  yet  common  method  of  teach- 
ing people  literature  by  following  the  ordi- 
nary text-book  on  the  "History  of  English 
Literature,"  in  use  in  high  schools.  We 
imagine  that  such  an  exposition  as  the 
above  would  display  the  contents  of  these 


pupil's  minds  after  having  "mastered" 
"Shaw's  English  Literature." 

It  is  a  good  example,  too,  of  the  foolish- 
ness and  fruitlessness  of  too  much  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools.  We  judge  that 
Miss  Hazeltine  does  not  esteem  it  of  much 
value,  but  how  many  teachers  are  there  who 
would  really  think  they  were  doing  God's 
service  in  achieving  such  results  as  the 
above  from  a  girl  'fifteen  years  of  age?" 
With  how  many  would  this  pass  as  evidence 
of  knowledge  of  Whittier's  contributions 
to  American  literature?  The  pupil  has  dis- 
played some  ingenuity  in  grouping  these 
titles  into  the  form  of  a  story,  which*  is 
only  a  form.  It  is  a  good  exercise 
in  punctuation  and  spelling,  but  beyond 
this  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Of  course 
we  are  not  criticising  it  as  something  done 
for  sport  and  entertainment.  That  is  all 
well  enough.  But  there  is  too  much  of 
such  work  done  in  sober  earnest,  with  the 
conviction  that  it  has  educational  value. 
The  mastery  of  the  content  of  "Maud  Mul- 
ler"  or  "Barbara  Frietchie"  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  results  of  a  year  spent  upon 
such  vain  work  as  this. 


CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  READING. 


"In  order  to  get  thought  properly  from 
the  written  or  printed  page,  there  must  be 
at  least  three  existing  conditions  : 

1.  The  reader  must  be  able  without  con- 
scious effort  to  recognize  each  word  instan- 
taneously, just  as  the  student  of  Latin  may 
learn  to  read  a  Latin  selection  without 
knowing  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  in  it. 

2.  Each  recognized  word  must  at  once 
bring  its  pre-formed  concept  into  the  con- 
sciousness. The  meaning  of  the  word  must 
be  suggested  immediately  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  word  recognition  and  without 
loss  of  mental  energy.  This  implies  that 
the  meanings  of  all  unfamiliar  words  must 
be  taught  before  the  passage  is  read. 

3.  These  ideas  must  be  placed  and  held 
in  proper  relation  in  the  mind;  e. to  the 
thoughtless  readers  the  sentences,  "  the 
box  is  on  the  book,"  and  "the  book  is  on 
the  box,"  may  convey  exactly  the  same 
impression,  not  because  he  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  be- 
cause he  hasneglected  to  think  the  thought. 

He  must  go  further  than  this.  He  must 
consider  the  whole  selection  in  its  unity, 
form  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene,  read 
between  the  lines  and  endeavor  to  catch 


the  spirit  of  the  author;  interest,  attention, 
and  imagination  being  kept  in  lively  exer- 
cise. 

The  baldness  of  style  so  characteristic 
of  the  average  schoolboy's  translation  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  studied  the  dictionary 
pronunciations  and  meanings  of  the  words 
and  strung  them  together  without  going 
far  enough  to  apprehend  the  real  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  its  entirety.  The  worst 
features  of  the  reading  to  be  found  in  pub- 
lic schools,  can  be  traced  to  a  similar  cause. 
In  reading,  as  in  mental  philosophy,  there 
is  no  other  word  so  important  as  the  word 
"  relation."  A  failure  properly  to  know 
relations,  is  a  failure  in  all  knowledge. 

In  oral  reading,  there  must  be  at  least 
three  other  conditions  in  addition  to  the 
three  already  mentioned  : 

1 .  The  reader  must  know  how  the  thought 
should  be  expressed  ;  i.  e.,  he  must  know 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words 
read  and  be  familiar  with  the  manner  of 
expression  used  by  those  who  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  good  speakers.  The  statement 
that  "if  the  reader  has  grasped  the  thought 
properly, expression  will  take  care  of  itself," 
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is  correct  in  principle,  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  boy's  compan- 
ships  exert  a  potent  influence  upon  his 
mode  of  expression. 

2.  He  must  have  a  complete  and  healthy 
vocal  organism  properly  trained  so  as  to  be 
entirely  subservient  to  the  will.  If  he  is 
tongue-tied  or  is  suffering  from  sore  throat, 
or  if  he  is  not  able  with  certainty  to  pitch 
his  voice  upon  any  required  key,  his  reading 
cannot  be  up  to  the  mark. 

3.  He  must  possess  a  desire  to  express 
thought.  This  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  condition  of  all,  and  the 
one  most  often  omitted.  This  desire  may 
proceed  from  very  different  causes.  It  may 
be  that  the  writing  of  his  own  spoken 

EDITORIAL 

The  above  is  an  excellent  example  of 
much  of  the  writing  done  for  educational 
journals.  The  substance  of  the  commun- 
ication is  that,  in  order  to  read  well,  orally, 
one  must  get  the  thought  and  then  know 
how  to  properly  pronounce  the  words  and 
sentences.  These  are  certainly  the  condi- 
tions of  good  reading.  The  thing  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  is  how  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
master  the  thought  and  come  by  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  pronunciation  of  words  and 
proper  modulation  in  the  utterance  of  the 
sentences. 

There  is,  probably,  a  class  of  so-called 
school  teachers  who  do  not  know  that 
pupils  need  to  know  the  thought  and  how 
to  pronounce  the  words  and  sentences  in 
order  to  read  well.  But  such  persons  do 
not  read  school  journals,  nor  anything  else 
above  the  grade  of  dime  novels. 

But  the  above  article  suggests  some 
methods  of  procedure,  although  it  does 
not  state  them  : 

1.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  call  the  words 
at  sight.  No  method  of  doing  it  is  sug- 
gested. 

2.  The  meaning  of  all  words  must  be 
taught  before  the  passage  is  read.  Either 
they  must  be  taken  separately  and  the 
proper  ideas  united  to  the  words,  or  else 
the  child  must  begin  to  read  at  once;  and 
so  soon  as  he  hits  upon  a  word  that  does 
not  suggest  the  proper  meaning  in  the  con- 


thought  has  aroused  in  him  a  wish  to 
proceed  to  the  converse  act  of  convert- 
ing the  written  thought  into  spoken  lan- 
guage. The  desire  may  be  prompted  by 
a  feeling  of  helpfulness,  a  wish  to  impart 
pleasing  information  to  others.  It  may 
arise  from  eagerness  to  show  how  well  the 
work  can  be  performed,  or  from  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject  read  which  causes 
the  reader  to  be  an  actor  in  the  imaginary 
drama.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  this  spon- 
taneous desire  must  exist,  otherwise  the 
rendition  will  be  cold  and  lifeless. 

Nowhere  else  is  it  so  true  that  a  volun- 
teer is  better  than  a  pressed  soldier." 

—  The  School  Journal. 


COMMENT. 

nection  in  which  it  is  used,  the  teacher 
helps  him  to  make  the  proper  association. 

3.  The  pupil  must  see  what  the  statements 
mean.  If  the  statement  is  that  the  "book 
is  on  the  table,"  the  child  must  not  under- 
stand this  to  mean  that  "the  table  is  on 
the  book."  This,  we  presume,  is  to  be 
taught  "objectively"  so  as  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  error. 

In  oral  reading,  there  is  also  a  trinity 
of  conditions. 

1.  The  pupil  must  know  how  good  readers 
would  express  the  thought.  The  method  by 
which  he  comes  by  this  knowledge  is  not 
suggested. 

2.  He  must  not  have  a  sore  throat  nor  a 
stammering  tongue.    That  boy  is  ruled  out. 

3.  He  must  be  interested  in  what  he  is 
reading.    "There's  the  rub." 

Now,  it  is  not  our  design  to  ridicule  this 
contribution  to  pedagogy.  It  is  not  worse, 
but  better,  than  a  majority  of  the  helps 
that  find  their  way  into  print.  It  reads 
well,  and  one  is  prone  to  think  it  helpful 
until  he  settles  down  to  extracting  the 
honey  from  it.  Then,  alas  !  it  reminds 
him  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  unless,  per- 
chance, it  has  never  before  occurred  to  h'm 
that  to  read  is  to  think  and  express  the 
thought  of  the  author  in  the  author's  own 
words,  accompanied  by  feelings  akin  to 
those  the  author  felt.  But  do  teachers  need 
to  be  taught  what  everybody  else  knows  ? 


PICTURES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON. 

I  wish  that  we  might  learn  a  lesson  which  cultured  men,  including  in  their  number 
the  grimy  old  city  of  Manchester  is  teach-  John  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  and  Thomas 
ing  the  world.      A  few  liberal,  broadly-     Horsfall,  have  with  great  care  and  thought- 
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fullness  collected  a  beautiful  museum  of 
photographs,  drawings,  etchings,  water- 
colors,  engravings,  and  other  illustrations 
of  the  world's  treasury  of  art.  These 
pictures,  numbering  several  thousand,  are 
collected  and  hung  in  a  building  in  Man- 
chester, given  by  the  Great  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  of  England.  From  the 
collection  are  selected  "sets"  of  pictures 
which  are  sent  out  to  be  hung  upon 
the  public  school  walls  of  the  city  each 
month.  Each  set  of  pictures  embraces 
familiar  country  scenes  around  and  within 
walking  distance  of  Manchester,  beautiful 
landscapes  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  flowers  both  wild  and  garden,  pic- 
tures of  various  kinds  of  trees,  animals, 
birds,  and  insects,  and  geographical  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  various  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  earth.  This  class  of  pictures 
is  intended  to  arouse  a  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  town-imprisoned  children,  who  see 
and  know  little  else  than  the  grime  and  dirt 
of  the  city,  to  seek  of  their  own  accord 
contact  with  nature. 

Again,  there  are  photographs,  copies, 
and  reprints  of  sculpture,  of  beautiful  archi- 
tecture, of  famous  pictures  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  child's  mind  in  works  of  art 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School. 


and  to  familiarize  him  with  beauty  of  form, 
color,  lights  and  shades,  and  proportion. 
Each  set  also  includes  some  work  of  deco- 
rative art,  such  as  a  bit  of  fabric,  or  lace, 
or  wood-carving,  suggesting  to  these  future 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  world  the 
practicability  of  bringing  beauty  into  the 
industries.  Last,  but  not  least,  each  set  has 
also  some  sweet  and  familiar  scene  from 
the  bible.  Every  picture  is  covered  with 
glass  and  neatly  and  strongly  framed,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  placard  stating  that 
more  pictures  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen 
free  of  charge  at  the  Art  Museum. 

A  set,  including  one  of  each  of  the  above 
named  pictures,  hangs  upon  the  walls  of 
each  school  room  in  Manchester  for  three 
months.  That  set  is  then  removed  and  an- 
other set,  including  different  illustrations 
of  the  same  general  subjects,  is  hung  in 
their  place.  No  time  from  the  regular 
school  curriculum  is  taken  for  the  pictures, 
but  they  stand  in  their  beauty,  silent  teach- 
ers of  the  children,  brightening  and  cheer- 
ing the  teacher's  work,  and  have  success- 
fully drawn  many  of  the  children  to  the 
Art  Museum  for  much  of  their  leisure 
time,  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
low  and  degrading  pastimes. 


FOOT-LIGHTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 


Many  historical  facts  may  be  more  in- 
teresting and  instructive  by  bringing  before 
the  class  aids  in  the  form  of  literature,  es- 
pecially poetry.  Selections  of  poetry,  based 
upon  some  historic  event,  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies, strengthen  the  imagination,  and 
frequently  direct  the  reading  of  pupils,  tho' 
unconsciously.  A  reference  to  an  author; 
a  brief  description  of  a  book;  a  short  poem 
or  a  short  biographical  sketch  will  often 
awaken  an  interest  which  will  lead  to  a 
beneficial  course  of  reading.  Following  is 
a  list  of  selections  which  will  serve  as  "foot- 
lights to  our  history: 
L  Period  of  Discovery. 

1.  "Columbus." — Lowell. 

2.  "Skeleton  in  Armor." — Longfellow. 

3.  "Mound  Builders  " — Brvanl. 

4.  "Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. "-Longfellow. 

5.  "Bridal  of  Pennacook." — Whittier. 
XL  Period  of  Colonization. 

1.  "Landing  of  Pilgrims." — Hemans. 

2.  "Roger  Williams." — Mrs.  Whitman. 

3.  "Evangeline." — Longfellow. 

4.  "The  Twenty-Second  of  December." 

— Bryant. 

5.  "Norseman." — Whittier. 


6.  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.'-Z^^- 
fellow. 

III.  Period  of  Revolutionary  War. 

1.  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." — Longfellow. 

2.  "Pulaski's  Banner." — Longfellow. 

3.  "Launching  of  the  Sh'\p."-Longfellow. 

4.  "Battle  of  Lexington." — Holmes. 

5.  "Old  Ironsides." — Holmes. 

6.  "Warren's  Address." — Pierpont. 

7.  "Song  of  Marion's  Men." — Bryant. 

8.  "Battle  of  Bennington." — Bryant. 

9.  "Independence  Bell." — Bryant. 

10.  "Yorktown." — Whittier. 

11.  "Pennsylvania  Pilgrims." — Whittier. 

IV.  Period  of  Constitution. 

1.  "Our  Country's  Call." — Bryant. 

2.  "Angels  of  Buena  Vista." — Whittier. 

3.  "Kentucky  Bell." — Whittier. 

4.  "Sheridan's  Ride."—  T.  B.  Read. 

5.  "Barbara  Frietchie." — Whittier. 

6.  "Custer's  Last  Charge." — Whittier. 

7.  "Westward  Ho!" — Kingsley. 

To  the  list  might  be  added  many  prose 
selections,  as  Lincoln's  address  at  the 
"Dedication  of  Gettysburg,"  and  Orations 
of  Webster,  Clay,  Patrick  Henry,  and  many 
Other  speeches.  —Educational  News. 
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SUPERVISION  AND'METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  te  ichinq  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  meinsof  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  erade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Su^jctions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


The  County  Superintendent. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  at  the  present  stage  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  this  country,  is  to 
work  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers. 
We  may  spend  our  energy  in  discussing 
methods  of  school  organization, and  changes 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  devices 
for  teaching  subjects,  but,  after  all,  "As  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  And  the 
most  important  thing  ab  out  a  teacher  is  his 
spirit.  Given  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  better  teacher  badly  enough  to 
be  willing  to  work  for  it,  and  the  early  suc- 
cess of  that  teacher  is  assured,  especially 
if  the  superintendent  knows  his  duty  and 
does  it.  His  duty  is  that  of  encouragement 
and  suggestion,  rather  than  positive  direc- 
tion. The  misuse  of  courses  of  study  by 
teachers  and  superintendents  is  that  they 
are  considered  as  directive  rather  than 
suggestive.  So,  too,  a  method  or  device 
for  teaching  is  harmful  rather  than  helpful 
when  the  teacher  undertakes  to  follow  it 
literally,  and  yield  explicit  obedience  to  its 
requirements.  The  teacher  can  follow  no 
plan  when  he  does  not  see,  or  at  least  feel, 
the  reason  of  it.  Hence  the  effort  of  the 
superintendent  must  be  directed  to  helping 
the  teachers  to  criticise  themselves.  They 
must  be  ever  asking  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, "why  do  I  do  this?"  What,  how,  why 
are  the  three  interrogatives  that  the  teacher 
must  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction  or  he 
will  not  do  what  he  is  capable  of  doing. 
He  may  be  easily  satisfied.  Like  the  forty- 
year-old  teacher  to  whom  reference  was 
made  last  month,  the  what,  and  how  and 
why  may  all  be  answered,  "Because  it  is  so 
set  forth  in  the  'Outline.'  "  But  such  a 
teacher  is  absolutely  worthless.  Money 
paid  to  him,  as  a  teacher,  is  worse  than 
wasted.  He  is  paid  to  work  a  positive  in- 
jury upon  the  children. 

The  superintendent  must  set  his  face  like 
flint  against  giving  any  encouragement  to 
thoughtless  routine  teaching.    The  only 


way  to  avoid  it  is  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  of  reflection. 

It  is  not  by  riding  about  the  country  and 
visiting  four  schools  a  day  that  the  county 
superintendent  is  doing  most  for  his 
teachers.  To  visit  the  schools  and  call  to- 
gether the  people,  either  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  and  talk  to  them  and  get  them 
to  talk  ab  >ut  their  ed  icational  needs  and 
attainments,  is  necessary.  And,  especially, 
they  should  be  encouraged  by  a  review  of 
their  attainments  and  progress  But  a  su- 
perintendent must  use  his  brains  more 
than  his  legs.  He  can  do  vastly  more  in 
his  office,  many  days  in  the  year,  thaa  he 
can  do  traveling  through  the  mud.  But  to 
do  this,  his  work  must  be  organized  and 
closely  followed  up. 

He  has  a  course  of  study.  The  super- 
intendent who  does  not  have  this  at  the 
present  stage  of  school  advancement  in  the 
country  is  not  doing  very  efficient  work. 
He  visits  schools  long  enough  to  discover 
some  things  of  vital  imp  >rtance,  good  and 
bad,  that  need  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  teachers.  In  his  office  he 
prepares  such  suggestions  as  he  would 
probably  make  if  he  could  gather  all  of  his 
teachers  together.  He  sends  mimeograph 
copies  of  these  to  every  teacher  in  the 
county.  He  then  continues  his  visitations, 
meeting  both  people  and  teachers  wherever 
he  goes.  He  selects  one  or  two  things 
and  gives  special  thought  for  a  time  to 
improvement  in  them  Let  one  be  reading, 
for  example.  He  will  soon  find  that  he 
can  make  a  number  of  suggestions  that  will 
apply  to  all  or  to  a  major  part  of  his  teach- 
ers,which  will  help  the  reading.  He  prepares 
these  and  sends  them  out  as  before.  He 
then  takes  hold  of  the  writing  in  a  similar 
way.  He  calls  for  specimens  of  the  best 
and  the  poorest  work  done  in  certain  sub- 
jects in  the  different  schools.  He  finds 
where  the  weakest  work  is  and  knows  bet- 
ter how  to  make  his  visits  effective.  He 
does  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  answers 
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made  to  examination  questions  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  a  school.  He  cares 
more  for  specimens  of  the  every  day  work 
sent  into  the  office  which  the  teacher  knows 
are  not  to  be  graded. 

By  thus  quietly  and  industriously  press- 
ing all  along  the  line,  and  making  judicious 
use  of  the  office  and  the  mail,  a  superin- 
tendent can  become  the  moving  educa- 
tional force  in  his  county.  Try  it  and  see. 
There  is  no  surer  road  to  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  of  the  work,  and  no  more  cer- 
tain passport  to  popularity;  provided  this 
is  all  done  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
patience.  —  G.  P.  B. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Mote. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight  grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Stick-laying. 

U 

Among  the  kindergarten  occupations 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
school  are  the  colored  sticks.  This  mate- 
rial is  durable,  cheap,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  number  work  and  drawing,  and 
can  be  obtained  of  any  kindergarten  sup- 
ply company,  or  the  teacher  can  color  the 
sticks  with  aniline  dyes. 

A  box  containing  one  thousand  sticks  in 
assorted  lengths  from  one  to  five  inches, 
and  a  package  containing  one  thousand 
sticks  one  inch  in  length  will  furnish  ma- 
terial for  twenty-four  pupils.  This  material 
must  be  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  rapidly 
distributed  by  the  children.  Procure  strong 
manilla  envelopes  opening  at  the  end. 
Place  in  each  four  sticks  one  inch  in  length 
of  each  of  the  six  colors. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  limit  the  colors 
to  red,  blue,  and  yellow  for  the  first  few 
lessons.  The  envelopes  should  not  only 
be  closed,  but  folded  over  a  full  half-inch 
to  prevent  the  sticks  trom  falling  out.  A 
high,  narrow  box  about  the  width  of  the 
envelopes,  in  which  they  can  stand  with 
the  open  part  toward  the  top  will  be  found 
most  convenient. 

In  giving  any  new  occupation  to  the 
children,  its  value  will  depend  largely  on 
the  care  with  which  the  teacher  presents 
the  first  lessons.  She  must  devote  her 
whole  time  to  the  work  until  the  class  un- 
derstand just  what  is  required.  First,  the 
children  are  led  to  notice  the  arrangement 
of  the  envelopes  in  the  box,  and  several  of 


them  are  in  turn  allowed  to  take  out  an 
envelope  and  replace  it.  They  will  tell  why 
the  open  part  should  be  uppermost,  and 
give  teasons  for  the  care  of  the  material  if 
questioned.  The  work  should  bedistributed 
by  some  child  who  can  step  quickly  and 
lightly.  Each  envelope  is  placed  on  the 
desk  unopened,  all  the  pupils  waiting  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  A  few  seconds  are 
spent  in  opening  and  closing  the  envelopes 
and  in  talking  about  their  care.  The  sticks 
are  then  placed  in  a  pile  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  each  desk. 

In  all  kindergarten  direction  the  front  of 
a  design  or  space  is  the  part  nearest  the 
worker,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  ground  plan 
of  a  house. 

A  moment's  drill  in  holding  the  envelope 
in  different  directions  may  be  given  until 
each  child  is  able  to  lay  it  from  left  to 
right  on  the  back  right  side  of  the  desk. 
The  children  are  allowed  to  talk  freely 
about  their  sticks — what  they  are  made  of, 
how  they  were  made,  what  they  are  for, 
and  how  to  keep  the  colors  bright. 

In  any  work  by  direction  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  attention  be 
trained  by  the  most  exact  obedience.  If 
the  directions  are  few,  simple,  and  clear, 
the  children  will  enjoy  working  together 
and  all  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  ask  the  children  to  put  in  separate 
piles  all  the  sticks  which  are  alike.  This 
one  direction  is  sufficient  for  the  first  les- 
The  result  to  be  gained  is  prompt,  indus- 
trious work.  Never  mind  if  blue  and  green, 
or  yellow  and  orange,  are  massed  together. 
The  constant  handling  of  colored  objects 
will  soon  train  the  eye  to  avoid  such  errors. 

Some  children  will  eagerly  commence 
work  at  once  while  others  will  need  the 
stimulus  of  fancy  as  a  motive  for  work. 
Suggest  to  one  that  she  play  her  sticks  are 
flowers  and  make  a  garden  with  the  differ- 
ent colors  by  themselves  in  flower  beds. 
Another  will  enjoy  calling  his  sticks  sol- 
diers, some  wearing  red  and  some  blue 
coats.  The  teacher  of  little  children  should 
rival  Hawthornein  a  thousand  airy  fancies. 

Encourage  neatness  of  arrangement  by 
quiet  help. 

Allow  each  child  who  has  finished  sorting 
and  matching  sticks  to  make  whatever  form 
he  pleases.  At  the  close  of  the  period, 
which  should  be  about  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  show  the  children  how  to  put  their 
sticks  away  by  counting  four  of  each  color. 
They  may  be  promised  more  sticks  in  their 
envelopes  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to 
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take  care  of  them.  It  is  possible  to  so 
train  them  that  the  material  will  be  kept  in 
almost  perfect  order,  but  without  the  most 
vigilent  care,  sticks  will  strew  the  floor,  en- 
velopes be  torn,  and  the  teacher  declare  all 
busy  work  a  nuisance. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  seat  work  have  a 
definite  aim,  and  that  it  be  examined  by  the 
teacher  if  results  of  any  value  are  gained. 
As  a  rule  the  children  are  delighted  with 
such  employment,  but  if  any  object,  the 
natural  and  effectual  punishment  is  to  take 
it  away  and  substitute  a  book  lesson. 

The  next  lesson  must  be  given  with 
equal  care,  as  it  introduces  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  stick-laying.  Draw  on  the 
blackboard  lines  intersecting  in  square 
inches.  With  red  crayon  make  a  row  of 
four  vertical  lines  one  inch  long  and  one 
inch  apart. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  lay  their  slates  on 
the  right  side  of  the  desk  and  the  sticks  in 
the  space  at  the  left.  Tell  them  to  sort  the 
sticks  as  in  the  first  exercise,  and  then  to 
lay  four  red  sticks  in  a  row  like  the  copy. 
When  this  is  done  show  them  how  to  draw 
the  sticks  on  the  slate.  The  teacher  must 
here  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
drawing  a  line  just  an  inch  long  by  the  eye. 
Ask  one  child  to  draw  on  the  board  and 
another  to  take  his  little  stick  and  test  the 
work  of  the  first.  Continue  to  send  chil- 
dren to  the  board  until  all  are  eager  to  try, 
then  let  all  attempt  the  same  on  their 
slate,  each  one  testing  his  own  work.  Make 
the  drawing  a  feature  of  the  work,  and  the 
ability  to  draw  a  line  an  inch  long  without 
a  measure  a  result  to  be  worked  for. 

The  next  day  add  to  the  copy  a  row  of 
green  lines  just  an  inch  below  the  red.  Use 
the  following  order  in  color:  Red,  green, 
orange,  blue,  yellow,  purple. 

After  the  vertical  lines  have  been  given, 
let  them  copy  and  draw  rows  of  horizontal 
lines,  then  forms  made  of  two  sticks,  three 
sticks,  four  sticks,  etc.  Many  designs  can 
be  found  in  the  kindergarten  guide  books 
and  also  in  Prang's  manual  of  primary 
drawing.  —  F.  Lilian  Taylor. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  King  and  his  Wonderful  Castle. 

(A  TEMPERANCE  STORV  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.) 

V. 

We  have  learned  that  the  king  of  our 
castle  had  a  mdl  to  grind  the  food  for  his 
other  servants  and  a  butler  and  assistants 
to  prepare  it  for  them.  He  had  also  a  very 


strong  servant  that  had  a  room  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  castle.  He  was  at  work  con- 
tinually pumping.  From  his"  room  pipes 
ran  out  into  every  part  of  the  castle,  m 
very  much  the  same  way  that  gas-pipes  run 
through  the  streets  of  a  city  and  branch 
off  into  the  houses,  and  then  into  each 
room  in  the  house.  But  these  pipes  held 
a  red  fluid  almost  as  thin  as  water  which 
was  forced  by  the  pump  into  every  part  of 
the  castle.  This  fluid  was  continuously 
washing  the  castle  in  every  part,  and  so 
keeping  it  clean.  It  was  constantly  bring- 
ing all  the  dirt  and  impurities  of  every  sort 
and  sending  them  out  of  the  castle  through 
little  channels  that  had  been  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

This  pumper  worked  night  and  day,  and 
kept  the  red  fluid  running  through  the  cas- 
tle all  the  time,  and  back  into  the  pump- 
room  again.  When  it  went  all  through 
the  castle  to  every  part  of  it,  and  came 
back,  it  would  be  pretty  black  and  dirty. 
Then  the  pumper  would  send  it  out  through 
another  set  of  pipes  that  would  take  it  out 
to  the  air.  A.nd  the  air  would  wash  it  out 
clean,  and  take  the  dirt  all  out  of  it,  and 
the  fluid  would  then  come  back  to  the 
pump-room  very  pure  and  red,  and  ready 
to  make  another  journey  through  the  cas- 
tle to  gather  up  the  dirt.  And  so  it  would 
keep  going,  first  through  the  castle  where 
it  would  gather  up  the  dirt,  and  then  out 
into  the  air  where  the  dirt  would  all  be 
washed  out  of  it.  Doesn't  it  seem  very 
queer  that  the  air  could  wash  this  fluid 
clean?  Well,  that  is  strange.  But  you  know 
something  a  little  like  it  when  your  mother 
puts  out  the  clothing  and  the  beds  to  air 
during  the  early  morning  hours.  The  air 
washes  out  many  impurities  in  them,  and 
they  are  made  cleaner  by  it. 

So,  you  see,  this  servant,  the  pumper, 
keeps  constantly  at  work  sending  the  red 
fluid  around  to  wash  out  the  castle  and 
keep  the  dirt  from  collecting  and  impeding 
the  work  of  the  other  servants  in  the  cas- 
tle; and  to  keep  these  servants  from  get- 
ting sick  and  dying  because  of  this  dirt. 
For  you  must  know  that  dirt  is  very  poison- 
ous to  the  inhabitants  of  the  king's  castle. 
Unless  the  castle  is  kept  very  clean  they 
are  certain  to  be  sick  and  many  of  them 
will  die. 

But  this  pumper  does  something  more 
than  keep  the  castle  clean.  This  bright  red 
fluid  which  he  sends  through  the  castle 
contains  a  large  amount  of  food  for  the  ser- 
vants. After  the  butler  and  his  assistants 
had  prepared  the  food  they  poured  it  into 
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a  pipe  that  carried  it  away  and  poured  it 
into  the  pipes  that  contained  the  red  fluid. 
And  now  it  goes  out  with  that  to  every  ser- 
vant in  the  castle.  Those  little  fellows  who 
carry  the  messages,  and  those  others  that 
make  pictures  and  beautiful  sounds,  and 
those  who  run  the  mill,  and  the  butler  and 
all  of  his  assistants,  and  that  great  troop 
of  servants  that  carried  the  castle  about 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  other  servants  all  have 
their  food  brought  to  them  in  this  way. 
When  the  red  fluid  floats  along  past  them 
and  contains  some  bit  of  food  they  wish, 
each  one  snatches  up  what  it  needs,  and 
keeps  right  on  with  his  work.  He  eats  and 
works  at  the  same  time.  And  the  pumper 
feeds  himself  in  the  same  way. 

So,  you  see  that  this  red  fluid  does  a  very 
important  work  in  the  castle,  and  if  it  does 
not  flow  regularly  and  constantly  matters 
will  be  in  a  sad  state,  and  the  king  will  suf- 
fer a  great  deal. 

Ask  your  teacher  what  the  king  calls  this 
red  fluid  and  this  pumper.  May  be  she 
will  show  you  a  picture  of  him.  He  is  a 
queer  looking  body,  but  a  very  industrious 
and  valuable  and  faithful  servant  when  the 
king  does  not  abuse  him,  and  make  him  so 
sick  that  he  cannot  work  well. 


Show  me  three-fourths  of  it. 

Write  the  expression  for  one-fourth ; 
for  two-fourths  ;  for  three-fourths ;  for 
four  fourths. 


Fractions. 


Pupils  ought  to  be  made  familiar  with 
how  to  express  parts  of  things  in  the  low- 
est grades.  When  they  first  come  to  school 
they  know  the  different  parts  of  things,  as 
one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  and  the 
like.  All  they  need  is  a  form  of  express- 
ing these  ideas,  which  they  can  learn  just 
as  easily  as  2  or  3  or  4  as  expressions  of 
integral  numbers. 

If  they  have  not  been  taught  these  frac- 
tional symbols  y2,  yi,  y^,  etc.,  and  do 
not  know  what  they  mean,  then  it  is  the 
place  to  begin  in  teaching  fractions.  Al- 
ways begin  where  the  pupil's  knowledge 
stops. 

When  they  have  the  practical  use  and 
meaning  of  these  fractional  expressions, 
the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  division  may 
be  taught  to  study  some  of  these  express- 
ions a  little  more  closely. 

Some  such  questions  as  these  will  sug- 
gest a  mode  of  procedure  : 

What  is  three-fourths  of  an  apple? 

Show  me  three-fourths  of  one. 

Show  me  one-fourth  of  it. 

Show  me  two-fourths  of  it. 


What  does  the  1  show  in  4.? 

4 


What  does 


the  4  show  ? 

In  I  what  does  the  2  show  ?  the  4  ? 
In  I  what  does  the  3  show  ?  the  4  ? 
In  \  what  does  the  upper  4  show  ?  the 
lower  4? 

Notice  in  the  upper  figure  what  is  shown 
to  be  increased. 

That  which  numbers  the  parts  we  may 
call  what?  That  which  names  the  parts 
what  ? 

In  some  way  lead  the  children  to  see 
that  the  numerator  denotes  only  another 
kind  of  denominate  number,and  the  denom- 
inator merely  indicates  what  its  denom- 
ination is.  Make  use  of  the  expressions 
1  234 

bu.  bu.  bu.  bu. 
to  show  them  this  fact.  When  they  have 
dwelt  long  enough  on  this  to  see  it  per- 
fectly clear,  the  steps  in  reduction  of  frac- 
tions can  be  taken  one  after  the  other  with 
ease,  and  the  pupil  need  not  once  lose  his 
way  if  the  teacher  keeps  this  fundamental 
idea  all  the  time  before  him,  and  does  not 
ask  him  to  go  too  rapidly. 

— Ed.  Gazette. 


Counting  Out  Rhymes. 

Mr.  H.  Carrington  Colton,  of  Trinity 
College,  contributes  to  The  Boston  Journal 
of  Education  the  following  specimens  of 
"counting-out"  rhymes  collected  by  him 
from  children,  and  by  correspondence  : 

One-ery,  two-ery,  ickery,  Ann  ; 

Fillacy,  fallacy,  Nicholas  John  ; 

Quever,  quaver,  English  knaver  ; 

Siinkelum,  starkelum,  buck. 

This  rhyme  is  widely  used,  having  been 
reported  to  me  from  Connecticut,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Cincinnati.  It  is  subject  to 
many  variations :  "English  knaver"  be- 
comes "Irish  Mary"  or  "Virgin  Mary;" 
some  insert  the  word  "berry"  or  the  word 
"John"  before  "buck"  in  the  last  line. 
"Ickery"  becomes  "hickory,"  "stinkelum" 
becomes  "stringelum,"  etc. 

Ana,  mana,  mona,  mike  ; 

Barcelona,  bona,  strike  ; 

Care,  ware,  (row,  frack  ; 

Hallico,  ballico,  wee,  wo,  wack. — N.  Y.  City. 

_  This,  also,  is  subject  to  countless  varia- 
tions: "Barcelona"  becomes  "tuscalona," 
etc.    One  form  ends  in  : 

Huldy,  guldy,  boo,  out  goes  you. 
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Ana,  mana,  dipery  Dick  ; 

Delia,  dolia,  Dominick  ; 

Ilitcha,  pitcha,  dominitcha; 

Hon,  pon,  tush.  —  Central  New  York. 

In  some  districts,  the  third  line  is  given 
as  "Houtcha,  poutcha,  dominoutcha,"  and 
in  others  "Hotcha,  potcha,  etc."  "Tush" 
may  also  become  "tus"  or  tusk." 

Haley,  maley,  tippety,  fig  ; 
Tiney,  toney,  torn  bo,  nig; 
Goat,  throat,  country  note  ; 
Tiney,  toney,  tiz. — Khode  Island. 
Eatum,  peatum,  penny,  pie  ; 
Babylon,  stickum,  stic ; 
Stand  you  out  thereby. — Scotland. 

Besides  rhymes  of  the  character  of  the 
above,  i.  e.,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
gibberish  with  disconnected  words,  there 
are  many  rhymes  containing  no  uncouth 
words,  but  possessing,  in  general,  a  jingle 
easily  recognizable. 

One,  two,  three, 

Nanny  caught  a  flea  ; 

The  flea  died,  and  Nanny  cried  ; 

Out  goes  she  ! — Delaware,  Rhode  /sand,  etc. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Mary  at  the  garden  gate, 
Eating  grapes  off  a  plate, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

This  is  given,  also,  "plums"  in  place  of 
"grapes,"  and  "garden  gate"  for  "cottage 
gate."  When  "cottage  door"  ends  the 
second  line,  the  counting  stops  at  "four," 
to  satisfy  the  second  rhyme. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Stxth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


Review  in  Geography. 

Our  readers  know  how  persistently  this  magazine 
has  urged  that  text-book  geography,  and  geogra- 
phy by  "outlining,"  shall  give  place  to  a  training 
of  the  imagination  to  see  the  different  land  forms 
and  water  forms  in  their  proper  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  following,  by  a  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  Popular  Educator,  will,  we 
hope,  emphasize  this  idea  and  tend  to  convert  the 
numerous  sceptics. who  declare  that  children  cannot 
learn  geography  except  by  studying  the  map  and 
the  text-book  : 

Our  course  of  study  says  "No  Memoriter 
Recitations"  in  Geography. 

The  children  have  taken  up  in  a  descrip- 
tive, conversational  manner,  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  surface  of  our  world.  To  test 
their  powers  of  imagination,  I  prepared  a 
list  of  words  forming  our  geographical 
vocabulary,  and  cutting  the  list  into  sepa- 
rate words,  distributed  these  words  to  the 


class.  Then  as  I  read  the  imaginary  jour- 
ney, the  names  of  our  stopping  places  are 
supplied  by  the  child  who  holds  it  in  his 
hand. 

(The  words  in  parenthesis  are  those  sup- 
plied by  the  children.) 

If  a  child  fails  to  answer  correctly,  or 
delays  too  long  in  supplying  the  word 
needed,  he  is  out  of  the  game  until  he  does 
answer  correctly. 

Let  us  sail  in  a  balloon  up  high  over  this 
great  round  world  of  ours,  taking  a  look 
down  upon  the  different  forms  of  land,  and 
see  to  how  many  we  can  give  their  correct 
names. 

High  up  among  the  clouds  we  go.  Now 
look!  There  is  a  large  body  of  land,  so 
large  that  we  know  it  must  contain  many 
countries  and  many,  many  people.  There 
is  water  all  about  it.  Such  a  body  of  land 
is  called — a  (continent.)  Look  at  the  edge 
of  the  land  close  to  the  water.  The  waves 
make  a  line  on  it  where  they  meet  the 
land.  Such  an  edge  is  called  a — (coast  or 
shore).  But  this  coast  or  shore  is  pleasant 
and  sandy,  and  covered  with  pretty  peb- 
bles and  rocks,  so  we  call  it  a — (beach). 
And  these  have  tall,  dark  rocks,  where  the 
water  beats  in  and  out,  and  these  places 
are  called — (cliffs  and  bluffs). 

Out  here  in  the  ocean  is  a  small  body 
of  land,  round  which  the  waters  play.  It 
is  all  rocky,  no  trees  nor  grass.  On  it  I 
can  see  a  lighthouse.  Some  distance  off  I 
see  a  still  larger  body  of  land,  covered 
with  green  grass,  and  many  tall  trees. 
There  are  houses,  too  ;  and  yes,  I  see  some 
people  moving  about.  And  the  water  is 
all  about  these  places.  Such  bodies  of 
land  are  called — (islands). 

On  my  right  is  a  piece  of  land  with 
water  on  all  sides  but  one.  It  is  called  a 
— (peninsula).  A  narrow  strip  of  land 
joins  it  to  the  rest  of  the  continent.  This 
strip  is  called — (an  isthmus). 

What  shall  we  call  this  long  point  of  land 
extending  into  the  water?  (A  cape). 

And  where  we  see  a  high,  rocky  cape, 
we  shall  call  it  a — (headland  or  promon- 
tory). 

Let  us  descend  from  our  balloon  and 
walk  on  this  round,  green  earth.  Suddenly 
the  land  begins  to  rise  a  little,  and  we  are 
climbing  a — (hill).  But  on  our  left  there 
is  a  hill  many  times  higher  than  ours. 
That  is  a — (mountain).  Let  us  walk  to 
the  top  of  that  mountain,  then  we  can  say 
we  have  stood  on  the — (summit  or  peak). 
Now  we  have  climbed  from  the  bottom  or 
— (base) — of  the  mountain,  up  its  sides  or 
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— (slopes).  Still  standing  on  the  summit, 
we  see  around  us  a  long  row  of  mountains. 
Such  a  row  is  called  a — (mountain  chain). 
Look  again,  and  see  several  cha:ns  of 
mountains.  Now  we  have  seen  a — (moun- 
tain system).  Our  mountain  slopes  are 
covered  with  immense  forests.  I  think 
they  are — (pine  forests).  Men  are  earn- 
ing money  cutting  down  these  pine  trees, 
which  are  very  tall  and  straight,  and  are 
used  for — (masts  of  vessels).  What  is  all 
this  wood  called  when  cut  down  ready  for 
use?  (Lumber). 

This  very  high  mountain  before  us  has 
bare,  rocky  sides.  *  Men  are  working  over 
there,  digging  and  blasting  deep  into  the 
earth.  For  what  ?  This  business  is  called 
— (mining). 

Far  away,  I  can  see  a  high  mountain 
sending  out  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke.  It 
is  a — {volcano).  The  hole  in  the  top 
through  which  the  fire  comes  is  called  the 
. — (crater).  From  this  crater  comes  a 
stream  of  melted  stuff  called — (lava). 

Time  to  come  down  from  our  mountain. 
We  see  some  pleasant,  low,  green  lands, 
down  between  the  mountains.  Come  there 
and  we  are  walking  in  a — (valley). 

Now,  imagine  we  have  journeyed  very 
quietly  away  from  mountains  and  pleasant 
valleys.  We  are  out  in  a  broad,  level 
•stretch  of  land,  called  a — (plain). 

If  this  plain  were  covered  with  rich, 
green  grass,  we  should  call  it  a — (prairie). 
On  the  prairie  we  might  find  herds  of 
cattle,  bison,  and  horses,  which  the  cattle- 
men or  cowboys  chase  and  catch  with  a — 
(lasso). 

Again,  if  our  prairie  were  covered  with 
little  swells  or  hills  of  ground,  and  these 
were  all  covered  with  green  grass,  so  that 
far  off  they  look  like  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  we  should  call  it  a — (rolling  prairie). 

Leave  the  green,  grassy  prairie,  and 
come  now  to  another  plain,  miles  and 
miles  long,  miles  and  miles  wide.  No  grass, 
no  flowers,  no  cattle,  nor  horses.  Nothing 
but  dry,  burning  sand,  rocks,  or  gravel. 
We  are  in  a — (desert).  We  are  not  able 
to  walk  over  this  desert,  so  we  are  riding  a 
— (camel).  But  we  are  so  thirsty  and  tired! 
No  water  to  drink,  no  shade  from  the  burn- 
ing sun  !  Suddenly  our  camel  starts  on  a 
glad  run  and  we  come  upon  a  beautiful, 
grassy  spot.  Here  is  fresh  water ;  shade 
from  the  date-palm  tree.  This  pleasant 
•pot  is  an — (oasis). 

It  is  dangerous  to  travel  alone  over  this 
lonely,  dreary  desert.  Next  time  we  shall 
come  in  a— (caravan)  of — (merchants)  who 


have  their — (merchandise)  packed  on 
many  camels.  But  it  is  dangerous  for 
caravans,  sometimes  ;  not  because  of  rain- 
storms— (for  here  no  rain  falls,  but  on  ac- 
count of — (sand-storms).         —  L.  A.  W. 


rt 
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For  Review  in  History. 

FRENCH  AND   INDIAN  WAR. 

1.  English  colonies — Where  located? 
how  people  employed?  what  their  pur- 
pose in  making  the  settlements? 

2.  French  settlements — When  made? 
what  their  purpose?  what  classes  of 
people  came  over  from  France? 

3.  When  the  French  extended  their 
settlements  up  the  Ohio  Valley  where 
did  they  first  come  in  conflict  with  the 
English  claims?  The  English  had  long 
supposed  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  lay  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

4.  How  many  more  English  than 
French  in  the  country  then?  (Fifteen 
times  as  many.) 

5 .  How  much  territory  did  the  French 
hold?  (All  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
lake  regions.)  The  English  claimed 
the  right  to  all  territory  west  from 
their  settlements  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
wherever  that  might  be. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

i.  When  born?  Where  did  he  live? 
What  was  his  business  when  a  young  man? 

2.  Why  did  the  governor  of  Virginia  send 
a  messenger  to  the  French?  Whom  did  he 
choose?  Describe  Washington's  journey. 

3.  Washington  as  a  farmer  was  orderly, 
accurate,  and  truthful.  When  he  sent  flour 
to  England  it  was  not  inspected.  They 
said,  "There  is  no  lie  concealed  under  the 
Washington  stamp." 

4.  Why  was  Washington  sent  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  to  what  is  now  Pittsburg,  in 
Pennsylvania?    What  happened? 

5.  When  did  Gen.  Braddock  take  his 
army  there?  What  happened?  What  did 
George  Washington  do?  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle?  How  did  the  French 
and  Indians  treat  the  English  settlers? 

6.  Were  the  French  and  English  at  war 
with  each  other  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  war? 

7.  Three  years  after  Braddock's  defeat, 
what  was  Washington's  success  in  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing  that  Braddock  failed 
to  do? 
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8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  Washington. 

9.  Where  was  Acadia?  Tell  the  story  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  English  to  the  Acadians. 
Tell  Longfellow's  story  of  Evangeline. 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Quebec. 

11.  Who  was  General  Wolfe?  In  what 
battle  was  he  killed?   What  his  last  words? 

12.  Which  nation  was  finally  successful 
in  this  "French  and  Indian"  war?  What 
two  nations  owned  America  after  it  closed? 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

To  what  government  did  this  country 
formerly  belong? 

What  were  the  navigation  laws? 

What  were  the  laws  passed  forbidding 
the  Americans  to  manufacture  goods  for 
themselves? 

What  were  the  laws  passed  to  prevent 
smuggling? 

What  was  the  stamp  act? 

Tell  the  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  stamp  act? 

What  was  the  Boston  tea-party? 

What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill? 

What  happened  April  19,  1775? 

What  and  where  was  the  first  battle  of 
the  revolution? 

Tell  the  story  of  it. 

Tell  the  story  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

What  was  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ance?    When  was  it  made? 

Who  was  elected  commander  of  the  ar- 
mies? 

Who  came  over  from  France  to  help  the 
Americans? 

Tell  the  story  of  Valley  Forge. 

What  was  Burgoyne's  surrender,and  what 
made  it  so  important  an  event? 

Tell  the  story  of  Major  Andre. 

What  was  the  "Surrender  of  Cornwallis?" 

What  effect  did  it  have  upon  the  war? 

Who  was  the  man  who  planned  all  these 
great  victories?  Who  was  the  man  who 
never  lost  his.  faith  and  courage  in  the 
darkest  hours? 

When  was  the  treaty  of  peace  made  and 
what  did  it  grant  to  the  Americans? 

Write  a  comparison  between  the  social 
and  business  life  of  the  people  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  now. 


Spelling  Matches, 

I  have  a  method  for  conducting  a  spell- 
ing match  from  which  I  think  the  children 
derive  benefit  as  well  as  pleasure.  The 


following  is  an  account  of  a  recent  lesson. 
The  sides  were  chosen,  and  the  words 
pronounced.  I  kept  in  separate  lists  all 
the  words  missed  on  both  sides,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  put  them  on  the  black- 
board in  columns,  thus : 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  THE  WAR. 

In  a  battle  fought  October  17,  between 
the  forces  of  Captain  Herbert  and  Captain 
Bertha,  Captain  Herbert  lost  eight  men, 
whose  names  are  as  follows  : 

earldom  sturgeon 
courtesy  murky 
burgess  purchase 
thirteen  myrtle 

Captain  Bertha  lost  two  men  : 
journal  curfew 

A  burglar  was  shot  by  both  sides.  (The 
word  burglar  was  missed  by  both  sides). 

The  children  copied  these  words,  and 
studied  them  for  the  next  day's  lesson,  and 
our  spelling  match  conducted  in  this  way 
was  not  a  "useless  waste  of  time." 

Those  who  try  this  plan,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  better  the  children 
like  it  than  the  old  ways  ;  and  how  eager 
they  are  to  see  the  "Latest  News  from  the 
War."  Sometimes  the  words  misspelled 
are  such  that  they  can  be  used  in  making 
the  report.  Do  not  always  have  "Latest 
News  from  the  War,"  but  sometimes  write 
a  little  story.  The  children  are  always  de- 
lighted when  they  can  help  make  the  story. 
If  the  words  are  not  too  difficult,  each 
pupil  writes  a  report  or  story. 

Seeing  how  well  this  plan  has  worked,  I 
am  not  ready  to  be  one  of  the  teachers 
who  oppose  spelling  matches. 

— Georgia  Thatcher,  in  jfournal  of  Education. 


Geography  Outlines. 

In  our  last  number  we  spoke  earnestly  in 
opposition  to  a  prevailing  demand  for  so- 
called  outlines  of  the  different  subjects  of 
study  that  are  little  more  than  a  publication 
of  the  table  of  contents  of  a  text-book. 
We  call  attention  to  a  method  of  outlining 
in  this  number  by  Prof.  Jackman,  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  These  geography  outlines, 
suggesting  how  to  study  the  productions  of 
South  America,  have  real  value  for  the  sci- 
entific method  involved,  and  because  they 
make  a  constant  appeal  to  the  thought 
and  imagination  of  the  child.  They  do  not 
chew  and  digest  the  information  for  the 
teacher,  but  they  tell  him  what  to  get,  and 
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how  to  get  it,  leaving  him  to  chew  and  di- 
gest it  for  himself.  This  is  not  what  our 
stupid  forty-year-old  teacher  to  whom  we 
referred  last  month  wants.  He  objects  to 
anything  that  shall  demand  any  work  from 
him.  What  he  asks  is  to  get  along  easily, 
and  fool  his  superintendent  and  patrons 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  doing  something 
when  he  is  doing  nothing.  If  he  follows 
Prof.  Jackman's  outlines  he  will  have  to 
work. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. — PRODUCTIONS. 

The  pupils  should  model  a  relief  map, 
and  with  this  before  them  endeavor  to 
work  out  the  reason  for  the  character  of 
the  various  productions,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  results  of  the  climatic  conditions  of 
latitude,  elevation,  winds,  rainfall,  coast 
line,  and  ocean  currents. 

1.  Judging  from  the  range  of  latitude 
covered  by  the  continent,  what  contrasts 
must  be  expected  in  animal  and  vegetable 
productions? 

2.  Compare  South  America  with  North 
America  in  this  respect.  What  different  con- 
ditions will  tend  to  produce  contrasts  in  the 
two  continents  in  corresponding  latitudes? 

3.  What  contrasts  in  productions  would 
you  expect  to  find  in  South  America  in  the 
equatorial  regions? 

4.  Is  it  possible  that  the  productions  be- 
longing usually  to  the  temperate  regions 
may  be  found  within  the  tropics? 

5.  What  contrasts  would  you  expect  to 
find  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Andes 
mountains  within  the  tropics? 

6.  How  must  the  productions  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast  lines  differ 
within  the  tropics? 

7.  Would  you  expect  much  contrast  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  coast  line  and  the  in- 
terior in  the  equatorial  region? 

8.  Would  you  expect  a  similarity  or  con- 
trast between  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America  and  that  of  North  America? 

9.  What  are  the  most  active  influences 
which  determine  the  productions  on  these 
coasts  in  the  two  continents? 

10.  What  must  be  the  character  of  the 
Pacific  coast  productions  of  South  Amer- 
ica in  the  temperate  zone? 

11.  Do  you  see  reasons  for  their  being  dif- 
ferent on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains? 

12.  Contrast  this  region  with  the  corre- 
sponding latitude  of  North  America. 

13.  Where  are  the  fertile  river  valleys  in 
South  America? 


14.  Locate  on  molded  map  the  great  for- 
est area  of  the  continent.  What  are  the 
conditions  favorable  for  it?  What  valuable 
woods  are  obtained  from  this  great  forest 
region?  Read  a  description  of  the  Amazon 
river  basis. 

15.  How  do  the  climatic  conditions  favor 
the  great  grass  plains  of  the  Orinoco  basin, 
the  Llanos?  Are  the  same  conditions  favor- 
able to  forests? 

16.  Where  else  are  there  grass  regions  in 
South  America? 

17.  To  what  regions  of  North  America  do 
they  correspond? 

18.  Locate  on  the  map  the  region  from 
which  spices,  gums,  and  medicinal  plants 
are  obtained. 

19.  Locate  in  the  same  way  the  coffee- 
growing  region. 

20.  What  do  the  exports  from  Buenos 
Ayres  tell  as  to  the  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country?  Compare  with  the  ex- 
ports of  Rio  Janeiro. 

21.  Locate  the  regions  of  greatest  min- 
eral wealth.  What  minerals  found  in  Andes 
mountains?    In  the  Brazilian  highland? 

22.  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  the  min- 
ing regions?  Read  the  Story  of  the  Incas 
and  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE. 
Guyot's  Physical  Geography  (Humboldt  Library, 
Nos.  11  and  12).    The  Naturalist  on  River  Amazon. 
—  W.  S.  Jackman,  Outlines  of  Natural  Science. 


A.  Story  for  Reproduction, 

In  1862,  Mother  Bickerdyke,  the  famous 
Union  nurse,  who  now  lives  in  Kansas, 
found  great  difficulty  in  supplying  her  im- 
mense hospital  at  Memphis  with  milk, 
butter,  and  eggs.  She  paid  forty  cents  a 
quart  for  milk,  poor  at  that,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  whole  boxes  of  needed  clothing 
sent  by  Northern  people,  to  pay  for  a  few 
fresh  eggs  for  her  suffering  boys.  So  one 
day  she  informed  General  Sherman  that 
she  was  going  "to  set  up  a  dairy  for  her- 
self," that  she  had  foraged  all  she  could, 
and  her  boys  must  have  milk  or  die ! 

Off  she  started  for  her  old  home  in 
Illinois.  In  just  ten  days  she  had  two  hun- 
dred good  cows  and  a  thousand  fine  hens 
en  route  for  the  South. 

Every  farmer  gave  all  he  could  spare  of 
his  choicest  Jerseys  for  the  "poor  boys," 
while  all  day  long,  across  the  streets  of 
prairie  towns  and  villages,  boys  and  girls, 
little  and  big,  carried  in  their  arms  some 
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nice  "old  Speckle"  cackling  and  scolding 
along,  and  whole  broods  of  pet  "pullets," 
for  the  "poor  soldiers."  Such  a  boxing 
up  !  All  the  country  turned  into  a  car- 
penter's shop  ;  while  the  farmer  boys  led 
their  pretty-faced  Jerseys  to  the  depot, 
and  saw  them  ticketed  for  Memphis. 

Some  of  the  families  of  that  city  com- 
plained to  General  Sherman  that  "this  old 
woman  with  her  cackling  hens  and  lowing 
cows,  disturbed  their  peace,"  so  the  Gen- 
eral quietly  gave  her  an  island  in  the  Miss- 
issippi river  for  her  animals,  just  opposite 
the  hospital ;  and  there  her  generous  dairy 
was  established,  and  soon  the  "poor  boys" 
had  full  supplies  daily  of  delicious  milk, 
and  butter,  and  eggs.         —  Wide  Awake. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Physiology. 

RESPIRATION. 

Our  former  lessons  have  shown  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  lungs  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  the  re- 
moving of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  poison, 
from  the  blood. 

There  are  some  rules  very  important  to 
observe  continually  if  one  expects  to  be 
always  in  good  health.  One  of  these  is: 
"Always  sit  or  stand  or  walk  erect."  This 
is  needful  in  order  that  the  ribs  can  be 
lifted  up  by  the  muscles  high  enough  so  as 
to  give  sufficient  room  for  filling  the  entire 
lungs  with  air. 

Another  rule  is,  "Always  breath  through 
your  nose."  Delicate  people  often  catch 
cold  by  breathing  cold  air  into  the  lungs 
through  the  mouth.  "Keep  your  mouth 
shut"  is  good  advice. 

Remember  that  the  lungs  fill  the  chest 
full,  and  that  there  is  no  room  to  expand 
the  lungs  unless  the  ribs  of  the  chest  are 
lifted  up,  or  the  diaphragm  depressed  so 
that  they  can  expand  downward. 

Tight-lacing  or  very  tight  clothes  make 
it  difficult  for  the  ribs  to  be  raised,  and  so 
interfere  with  the  proper  filling  of  the  lungs 
with  air.  This  can  be  partly  remedied  by 
pushing  down  the  diaphragm  when  one 
breathes,  but  tight  clothing  should  be 
avoided. 

I  spoke  last  month  of  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  par- 


alyzing the  nerves  to  a  certain  extent,  mak- 
ing them  soft  and  flabby.  This  weakens 
the  power  of  the  lungs  to  resist  that  para- 
site that. makes  consumption  of  the  usual 
sort. 

But  eminent  physicians  say  that  there  is 
a  distinct  kind  of  consumption  that  is 
caused  by  drinking  alcohol.  If  that  is  so, 
any  wise  young  man  or  young  woman  will 
never  begin  the  use  of  any  drink  that  has 
alcohol  in  it.  When  the  appetite  is  once 
formed  it  is  very  hard  to  control  it,  and 
when  it  gets  beyond  one's  control,  then 
the  worst  of  evds  physically  and  morally 
result.  The  only  wise  way  to  do  is  to  let 
all  alcoholic  drinks  severely  alone. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 
(From  "Healthy  Body.") 

1.  Procure  at  the  market  the  lungs  of  a 
sheep.  Wash  in  water  and  wipe  dry.  Call 
attention  to  the  rings  of  the  trachea.  No- 
tice how  the  trachea  divides  before  enter- 
ing the  lungs. 

2.  Put  a  tube  of  any  kind  in  the  trachea. 
Tie  the  trachea  tightly  about  it.  Put  the 
mouth  to  the  tube  and  force  air  through 
it,  and  the  lungs  will  slightly  expand: 
take  away  the  mouth  and  the  lungs  will 
collapse  at  once.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair 
of  bellows  may  be  inserted  in  the  tube,  if 
preferred,  and  the  lungs  inflated  by  work- 
ing the  handles. 

3.  Cut  off  a  small  piece  of  the  lung,  and 
throw  it  into  water.  You  notice  that  it  does 
not  sink, — which  shows  that  all  the  air  has 
not  escaped.  Press  the  piece  in  the  hand, 
and  try  again.  Still  it  will  not  sink.  We 
cannot  breathe  out  all  the  air  that  is  in  the 
lungs. 

4.  After  an  ordinary  expiration  let  the 
pupil  make  an  extra  effort  and  breathe  out 
more  air.  This  proves  that  we  do  not  ex- 
hale all  the  air  in  the  lungs  with  each  res- 
piration. 

5.  Illustrate,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, how  the  air  will  rush  into  a  cavity 
when  the  cavity  is  made  larger.  The  rais- 
ing of  one  handle  of  the  bellows  corres- 
ponds to  the  lowering  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  swelling  out  of  the  chest. 

6.  Let  the  scholars  illustrate  inspiration, 
expiration,  and  a  complete  respiration. 

7.  Show  that  respiration  is  partly  vol- 
untary. Breathe  fast,  then  slow,  a  few 
times. 

8.  Prove  the  presence  of  a  watery  vapor- 
in  expired  air,  by  breathing  on  a  mirror  or 
on  any  polished  surface. 
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Geography  of  Africa. 

OUTLINING  EXERCISES. 


f  Latitude. 
Area. 

Oceans — 2 
Seas — 2 
Gulfs— 3 
Straits — 4 
Lakes — 5 
Rivers — 6 
Countries  . 
Mountains- 
Peaks — 2 
Capes — 6 
Islands — 7 
Deserts — 4 
'  Cities— 12 
'  Products. . 

Exports 
■s  Imports 
I  iJSxpJorers 


Longitude. 
Population. 


C  Nile  Countries 
j  Barbary  States- 

V  j  Republics 

"5  [  Colonies 


I  Animal 
•  \  Vegetable 
(  Mineral 


JH 


How  did  the  people  of  Northern  Africa 
obtain  a  living? 

What  African  animal  is  not  afraid  of 
fire?  (Driver  ant). 

On  what  island  is  there  a  monument 
composed  of  skulls  gathered  from  a  battle- 
field? 

What  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world? 
"What  Republics  in  Africa? 
What  races  of  people  inhabit  Africa? 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


ieraV  -x  > 


SUGGESTIVE  KEY-WORDS. 


The  Sphinx. 
Etesian  Winds. 
The  Harmattan> 
Mammies. 
Hottento/sV 
The  Plagues. 
Obelisks.^- 


The  Pyramids.  *  .. 
Sand  Storms.      I  \      Jv  V 
Sacred  Animals.  -ffc-*^^. 
Memnon 


Coastline,  16,000  miles  ;  greatest  length, 
5,000  ;  greatest  width,  4,800. 
*j,c£Phe  home  of  the  canary  bird  is  the 
Canary   Islands ;    also    called   "  Happy 
Islands;". 

The  greatest  rain-fall  of  Africa  is  at 
Sierra  Leone — a  little  less  than  sixteen  feet 
annually. 

What  is  our  annual  rain-fall? 


Mamelukes. 

/rinih. 


The  Laby 

Cleopatra's  Needle. 
Kamsin. 

"The  Gift  of  the  Nile."  "The  River  Horse." 

"The  City  of  Victory."    "The  loo-gated  City." 

"City  of  Perfumes."         "The  Hero  of  the  Nile." 

"The  Lion  of  the  Sea."  "The  Gate  of  Tears.  - 

"The  Temple  of  Isis."  "The  Book  of  the  Deadi"1 
"The  White  Man's  Grave. "  ,'      '  , 

"The  Monster  of  the  Nile."  (^^^.  T 


The  range  of  temperature  in  Sahara  is 
said  to  vary  as  much  as  100 0  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  oldest  existing  city  in  Africa  is 
Alexandria,  founded  B.  C.  332  years.  It 
contained  the  largest  library  in  the  world 
at  one  time. 


AFRICAN  ANIMALS. 


"The  Child  of  the  Desert, 'i  '  ' 

"The  Citv  of  the  Sun.'i:   , 


"The  Rosetta  Stone. 
"The  Emporium  of  Egvpt." 
Sketch  of  Henry  M.  Stanley. 


ur 


QUERIES. 

Where  do  they  have  floods  without  rain? 
Why? 

Why  don't  they  plow  the  land  in  Egypt? 

How  do  they  seed  the  ground? 

What  is  meant  by  "A  Good  Nile?" 

What  is  a  "Nilometer?" 

How  do  the  French  propose  to  make 
the  Great  Desert  productive? 

What  is  the  only  product  of  the  Sahara? 

What  custom  of  the  Egyptians  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  Lost  Arts? 

Which  bird  of  Africa  can  kick  hard 
enough  to  kill  a  man? 

Africa  contains  which  of  the  "Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World?" 

Which  city  noted  for  its  library? 

How  heavy  a  load  can  a  camel  draw? 

How  far  can  they  travel  in  a  day? 

What  battle-fields  in  Africa? 

Who  are  the  Copts?/ 

Who  was  Cleopatra? 

Which  has  been  the  most  noted  city  of 
Africa? 


hippopotamus 
rhinoceros 

T&rajJ-Ci-elephant 

chimpanzee 

tiger 
baboon 


-  ostrich 


guinea 

hyenas 

scorpions 
Continue  list  as  desired. 
Make  lists  of  minerals 
likewise. 


giraffe 

zebra 

gnu 

gorilla 

camel 

leopard 

apes 

crocodiles 

antelopes 

asps 

and  vegetables 


THE  FELLAHS. 

The  Fellahs  are  the  peasant  class  of 
Egypt.  They  are  numerous,  very  poor, 
living  in  mud  huts,  and  subsisting  on  veg- 
etables, as  maize,  melons,  beans,  dates, 
milk,  and  fish.  From  this  class  are  drawn 
the  recruits  for  the  army.  They  are  of  the 
same  race  and  religion  as  the  Arabs. 

In  Southern  and  Central  Africa,  where 
lions,  leopards,  and  hyenas  abound,  the 
natives  live  in  huts  fixed  in  the  branches 
of  trees. 

Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  families 
live  in  one  tree. 

After  the  natives  leave  these  habitations, 
the  monkeys  occupy  them. 
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CAPE  COLONY. 

Cape  Colony  is  a  British  province  as 
large  as  New  England.  Cape  Town  con- 
tains 13,000  people.  We  find  here  large 
sheep  farms,  ostrich  farms,  and  diamond 
diggings.  Five  million  dollars  worth  of 
plumes  are  shipped  annually. 

The  diamond  trade  is  valued  at  #13,- 
000,000. 

EPIORNIS. 

Madagascar  has  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tinct species  of  birds.  They  have  been 
called  the  Epiornis  or  Tall  Bird.  Their 
eggs  are  of  monstrous  size,  and  have  been 
found  in  the  sand  banks.  They  are  over 
one  foot  in  length,  and  contain  about  two 
gallons.  One  egg  is  nearly  represented  by 
twelve  dozen  hen's  eggs. 

TRUE  INK. 

There  is  a  natural  freak  of  nature  in  Al- 
geria. One  stream  flows  through  a  region 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  another  runs 
through  a  peat  marsh  imbibing  gallic  acid; 
this  union,  by  the  chemistry  of  nature, 
forms  true  ink. 

Letters  have  been  written  with  this  com- 
pound. 

The  Orange  River,  in  its  upper  course, 
contains  many  varieties  of  fish,  but  below 
a  certain  pass  in  which  copper  exists,  no 
fish  are  found.  It  seems  to  be  poisonous, 
or  at  least  it  kills  the  fish  below. 

WASHES  TWICE  IN  A  LIFETIME. 

In  Abyssinia  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  soap  grows  on  the  trees,  but  an 
Ethiopian  will  tell  you  without  a  blush  that 
he  is  washed  at  his  birth,  washes  himself 
on  his  marriage  morn,  and  hopes  to  be 
washed  after  death. 

When  he  feels  uncomfortable,he  annoints 
himself  with  mutton  fat  till  his  head  and 
body  glisten  in  the  sun. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt  is  the  richest  and  most  productive 
land  in  the  world. 

Each  year  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks, 
leaving  a  deposit  upon  the  surface  which 
renders  it  productive. 

Three  crops  can  be  gathered  in  one  year. 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  chief  products  and  it 
has  been  called  the  "Granary  of  the  World." 

In  its  most  flourishing  time,  it  contained 
thousands  of  cities  more  populous  than 
Belgium  to-day. 

EGYPTIAN  WOMEN. 

The  women  of  Egypt  are  not  allowed  to 
go  out  doors  as  women  of  other  countries 


are  and  many  of  them  never  get  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  houses. 

Cows  are  stabled  in  the  same  hut  in  which 
they  sleep. 

They  never  use  plates,  knives,  or  forks. 

They  make  butter  by  half  filling  a  goat 
skin  with  milk,  and  hanging  it  to  a  peg,  and 
then  they  jerk  it  backward  and  forward  till 
the  butter  comes. 

THE  DRIVER  ANTS. 

These  ants  have  no  settled  residence; 
they  are  wanderers  on  the  earth,  and  are 
continually  on  the  move,  smelling  their 
way,  for  they  are  blind. 

They  march  by  night  or  on  a  cloudy  day 
and  travel  in  large  numbers,  driving  every 
thing  before  them  as  they  go.  They  have 
a  sting,  and  are  big  eaters. 

They  eat  insects,  serpents,  and  even  large 
animals,  which  they  attack  in  the  eyes 
first. 

If  they  reach  a  negro  village  on  their 
march,  the  natives  immediately  flee  till  the 
black  army  has  passed,  then  return  to  find 
every  living  thing  cleared  from  their  huts. 

If  any  person  remained  in  the  village, 
the  neatly  picked  skeleton  told  the  tale. 

IVORY. 

Ivory  of  the  best  quality  comes  from 
Western  Africa. 

If  it  retains  a  large  portion  of  the  fat  or 
gelatine  substance,it  is  called  "green  ivory." 
If  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  has 
been  lying  in  some  sandy  region,  or  buried 
in  the  frozen  plains  of  Liberia,  it  is  called 
"white  ivory." 

Green  ivory  is  the  better  on  account  of 
its  toughness  and  growing  whiter  with  age. 

The  principal  cities  from  which  to  obtain 
ivory  are  London,  Liverpool,  and  Rotter- 
dam. It  has  been  estimated  that  one-fourth 
of  all  ivory  sold  goes  to  Sheffield,  one-fourth 
to  London,  and  the  remainder  to  America, 
France,  and  Germany. 

THE  RIVER  HORSE. 

The  hippopotamus  is  called  "The  River 
Horse,"  but  it  is  more  like  a  huge  hog.  It 
belongs  to  the  hog  family.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest,  clumsiest,  and  ugliest  of  all  living 
animals.  It  is  less  than  five  feet  in  height, 
and  its  length  reaches  sometimes  eighteen 
feet.  Its  stomach  will  contain  a  hogshead 
of  food.  A  large  tooth  will  sometimes  weigh 
eight  pounds,  and  is  very  valuable. 

The  young  hippopotami  are  carried  on 
the  backs  or  necks  of  their  mothers. 

They  can  sink  or  rise  at  will  when  in  the 
water. 
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BOERS. 

Something  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
four  ships  sailed  from  Holland  with  150 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  French  citi- 
zens, exiled  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth — South  Africa.  These  Huguenots 
brought  strength  and  mental  power  to  the 
new  colony. 

In  100  years  the  French  language  had 
died  out,  as  generation  after  generation 
had  intermarried  with  the  Dutch.  These 
Huguenots  have  left  an  impression  upon 
the  colony  that  has  never  been  effaced. 

In  the  war  expeditions,  Zulu  War,  Trans- 
vaal Revolt,  and  others,  some  of  these 
French  decendantshave  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place. 

These  Huguenots  and  Dutch  settlers 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  whom  we 
call  to-day  "Boers." 

PAPYRUS. 

The  bulrush  or  kind  of  reed  grows  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  other  marshes 
of  Egypt.  It  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high 
and  has  a  top  nearly  like  our  broom  torn. 
It  has  thick,  strong  roots,  which  hold  it 
very  firmly  in  the  ground.  An  ancient  de- 
scribes them  as  "a  forest  without  branches 
and  a  thicket  with  leaves."  The  pith  in  the 
stalk  was  sometimes  eaten.  Boats  were 
made  by  fastening  the  woody  parts  together 
and  daubing  with  mud,  which  answered  for 
short  voyages.  The  most  valuable  part  was 
the  bark,  from  which  paper  was  made, 
hence  the  name. 

Ptolemy,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rival  from 
establishing  a  larger  library  than  the  Alex- 
andrine, forbade  the  exportation  of  this 
article. 

The  result  of  this  led  to  the  use  ot  other 
materials,  as  skins  of  animals,  vellumj  sheep 
skin,  etc. 

Search  thee  the  text-books,for  in  the*n  can 
be  found  many  things  about  Africa,  |vhich 
are  not  here  mentioned. 

—J.  F.  Wicks. 

—  \ 

The  Parts  of  Speech. 

We  have  shown  in  former  numbers  how 
to  present  the  idea  of  the  noun,  the  pro- 
noun, and  the  adjective,  to  pupils  who  have 
become  strong  enough  to  study  grammar 
as  a  sctence.  The  study  of  it  as  an  art  must 
precede  this  and  occupy  the  time  of  pupils 
until  their  eighth  year  in  school,  as  a  rule. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  undertake  to  show  chil- 
dren the  causal  relations  in  the  structure 


of  language  before  they  have  attained  to  that 
development  that  but  few  children  reach 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  most,  not 
until  later.  The  purpose  of  these  short 
discussions  is  to  show  teachers  how  to 
start  for  themselves  on  the  study  of  the 
science  of  grammar,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
how  to  teach  the  science  to  children.  Chil- 
dren can  learn  to  make  classifications  and 
rules  long  before  the  period  above  men- 
tioned; but  classification  is  not  science, 
notwithstanding  the  old  and  accepted  defi- 
nition of  science. 

The  primal  cause  of  the  forms  of  sen- 
tences is  the  thoughts  they  are  made  to  ex- 
press. In  the  scientific  study  of  the  sen- 
tence, therefore,  constant  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  thought.  The  "parts  of 
speech"  denote  the  different  classes  of  ideas 
that  are  used  in  thinking.  Ideas  that  may 
be  subjects  in  our  thoughts  are  denoted  by 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Ideas  of  quality  or 
some  other  limitation  of  subject-ideas  are 
expressed  by  adjectives. 

What  is  the  verb  ? 

When  we  think,  we  always  attach  some 
predicate  to  the  subject.  This  attachment 
is  an  assertion  more  or  less  positively  made. 
— "I  am  thinking." — In  this,  "thinking"  is 
asserted  as  the  act  of  the  subject. 

The  word  expressing  the  assertion  is 
"am."  The  word  expressing  the  act  is 
"thinking."  Here  "thinking"  is  seen  to  ex- 
press an  attribute  or  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  an 
adjective.  But  the  "am"  is  the  asserting 
word,  and  forms  a  new  part  of  speech.  We 
call  it  a  verb. 

Now,  the  word  "verb"  means  that  it  is 
the  chief  or  all-important  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. "I"  and  "thinking"  each  expresses 
an  idea,  but  it  is  the  asserting  of  the  one 
of  the  other  that  gives  existence  or  life  to 
the  thought.  So  the  vital  word  (verb)  in 
a  sentence  is  that  which  expresses  this  as- 
sertion.   Hence  it  is  called  the  verb. 

Now  it  often  happens  that  one  word  will 
express  the  two  ideas.  Suppose  I  say,  "I 
think."  Here  "think"  asserts  and  it  also 
expresses  the  act  which  I  perform.  Because 
it  asserts  we  call  it  verb.  If  it  expressed 
only  the  act  I  performed,  we  would  call  it 
adjective,  as  in  the  sentence,  "I  thinking, 
am  not  I  willing." 

This,  then,  is  the  office  of  a  verb,  that  it 
asserts  the  predicate  of  the  subject?  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  no  mark  of  a  verb  that  it 
expresses  action,  for  nouns  and  adjectives 
express  action.  But  a  word  that  expresses 
the  assertion  of  the  predicate  of  the  sub- 
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ject  is  the  v.erb,  no  matter  what  else  it  may 
express  in  addition. 

I  may  affirm  the  act  of  thinking  of  my- 
self either  positively,  or  contingently,  or  as 
possible,  or  as  a  command,  and  so  have 
several  modifications  of  the  positive  asser- 
tion. These  make  the  different  modes  of 
the  verb. 

The  tenses  denote  the  time  when  the 
predicate  is  thought  as  belonging  to  the 
subject.  They  refer  to  the  predicate  ele- 
ment rather  than  to  the  verb  or  asserting 
element,  therefore.  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  see  that  this  way  of  looking  at  the  parts 
of  speech  and  their  origin  will  give  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  all  grammatical  puzzles. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  writers  of  gram- 
mars ignore  this  evident  origin  and  cause 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  limit  themselves 
to  more  or  less  arbitrary  classifications  de- 
rived from  usage.  It  is  evidently  true  that 
intelligent  usage  will  be  a  safe  guide  to  the 
use  of  language,  but  there  is  a  bottom  rea- 
son for  the  usage,  which  is  not  entirely  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  student  of 
grammar.  —B. 


Percentag-e. 

It  is  easy  to  lead  pupils  to  count  100 
beans  and  see  that  10  is  ten  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lead 
them  to  know  what  per  cent  5  is  of  6. 
How  can  this  be  done?  This  we  shall  try 
to  show. 

1.  Begin  with  one  hundred  units,  as 
beans  or  kernels  of  corn.  Let  them  be 
carefully  counted.  Write  the  word  centum 
and  its  abbreviation  cent  on  the  board. 
Also  the  word  per,  and  give  the  meaning 
of  each  word.  Teach  also  the  symbol  (°/0) 
and  tell  that  it  is  used  in  place  of  the 
words  per  cent. 

2.  Let  one  pupil  count  six  and  say 
"these  are  six  per  cent,  of  100  beans." 
Another  writes  on  the  board  "6  per  cent," 
another  "dhr."  Another  pupil  counts  12 
beans  and  others  write  12  per  cent,  and 
another  tVu.  These  exercises  should  be 
continued  until  all  the  members  of  the 
class  thoroughly  understand  what  per  cent 
means.  So  far  the  work  is  easy,  and 
pupils  will  understand  what  they  are 
doing.  But  now  comes  a  much  more 
difficult  task,  viz.,  teaching  how  representa- 
tive numbers  in  any  particular  case  may 
be  changed  to  quantities  by  applying  them 
all  to  the  same  unit  of  quantity.  It  must 
be  taught  that  this  representative  number 
resulting  after  an  increase  has  taken  place 


will  be  100  +  increase  per  cent;  and  after 
a  decrease  has  taken  place  will  be  100  — 
decrease  per  cent. 

Thus  if  water  is  said  to  contain  10  per 
cent  pf  salt,  the  meaning  is  that  if  the 
number  100  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  whole  quantity,  the  number  10  will 
represent  the  quantity  of  salt  in  it.  Ask 
these  questions.  If  sugar  is  adulterated 
with  10  per  cent  of  glucose,  how  many 
pounds  of  glucose  are  there  in  a  hundred 
pounds  of  so-called  sugar?  Show  by 
objects. 

In  420  pounds  of  adulterated  sugar  how 
many  pounds  of  glucose?  The  answer 
would  be  given  like  this:  "If  there  are 
10  pounds  of  glucose  in  every  100  pounds 
of  sugar  there  will  be  10  per  cent  of  420 
in  420  pounds  of  sugar." 

Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  a  city 
was  20,000  and  has  increased  10  per  cent. 
What  is  its  present  population? 

Each  hundred  of  its  population  has 
increased  10,  and  20,000  has  increased  200 
times  10,  or  2,000.  In  other  words,  if  100 
be  taken  to  represent  the  population  ten 
years  ago  100+  10  will  represent  its  pres- 
ent population,  or  \\%,  or  no  per  cent  of 
20,000,  or  22,000. 

Give  many  problems  like  these  until  the 
principle  is  thoroughly  understood. 

Last  year  a  field  produced  1,526  bushels 
of  potatoes.  This  year  the  crop  increased 
20  per  cent.    What  did  it  produce? 

A  merchant  took  in,  two  years  ago,  for 
goods  sold,  $15,784.  This  year  he  in- 
creased his  business  35  per  cent.  How 
many  goods  did  he  sell? 

In  a  certain  school  there  are  456  girls, 
but  the  boys  are  15  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  girls.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in 
the  school? 

These  problems  and  others  like  them,  if 
preceded  by  proper  teaching,  will  give 
pupils  a  good  introduction  to  percentage. 
It  is  very  important  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  5  per  cent, 
.05,  and  tstt  all  mean  the  same.  In  order 
to  impress  this  fact  on  the  mind  let  many 
examples  be  written  like  the  following: 

What  is  8  per  cent  of  762? 

What  is  .05  of  364? 

What  is  T15TJ  Of  1,746? 

Many  pupils  are  confused  because  they 
are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nota- 
tion of  percentage. 

After  a  while  it  is  well  to  take  1  as  the 
representative'  number  and  express  per 
cent  as  hundredths.  Thus  if  the  popula- 
tion of  a  city  ten  years  ago  was  75,462  i 
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can  be  represented  as  i,  its  gain  has  been 
27  per  cent.  If  1.27  will  represent  its 
present  condition  the  present  population 
will  be  1.27  of  75,462. 

Or  if  a  certain  town  has  a  population  of 
85.762  and  its  increase  has  been  12,432 
during  the  past  ten  years  the  percentage 
of  increase  can  be  represented  by  12,432 
-t-  85,762  =  the  per  cent  of  increase. 

So  many  changes  can  be  made  that  it  is 
impossible  to  represent  them  all,  but  no 
difficulty  will  be  met  with  if  the  pupils 
have  a  clear,  distinct,  and  thorough  idea 
of  what  per  cent  means.  Here  are  twenty 
drill  examples  taken  from  various  sources, 
and  pupils  solving  all  of  these  understand- 
ing^ may  be  considered  as  knowing  per- 
centage pretty  well: 

1.  6  is  what  per  cent  of  30? 

2.  6.5  is  what  per  cent  of  39? 

3.  .004  is  what  per  cent  of  8? 

4.  6  is  what  per  cent  of  .42? 

5.  4  is  what  per  cent  of  5? 

6.  T2j^  is  what  per  cent  of  500? 

7.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  S150  and  lost 
8  per  cent.  What  would  he  have  gained 
or  lost  per  cent  by  selling  him  for  $200? 

8.  A  merchant  made  18  per  cent  last 
year.  His  total  cash  profits  were  $8,472. 
How  many  goods  did  he  sell? 

9.  If  a  druggist  adds  2  gallons  of  water 
to  30  gallons  of  alcohol,  how  much  per 
cent  is  alcohol?    How  much  water? 

jo.  .004  is  what  per  cent  of  10? 

11.  5  is  what  per  cent  of  .22? 

12.  y2  is  what  per  cent  of 

13.  I  is  what  per  cent  of  A? 

14.  7  pounds  of  a  dry  article  have  lost 
3  ounces  by  drying.  What  per  cent  of 
the  original  weight  was  water? 

15.  A  dry  article  was  exposed  to  damp 
air  and  absorbed  6  ounces  -of  water;  it 
then  weighed  14  pounds.  What  per  cent 
of  the  original  weight  was  water? 

16.  What  per  cent  would  a  dishonest 
dealer  gain  by  using  a  false  weight  of  15 
ounces  instead  of  a  pound? 

17.  How  many  per  cent  above  cost 
must  a  merchant  mark  his  goods  in  order 
to  take  off  25  per  cent  and  still  make  a 
profit  of  25  per  cent.? 

18.  500  is  3^  per  cent  of  what  num- 
ber? 

19.  15  tons  of  iron  are  obtained  from 
250  tons  of  ore.  What  per  cent  of  the  ore 
is  iron? 

20.  Goods  are  sold  at  a  loss  of  4  per 
cent  for  $36,472.    What  was  their  cost? 

— School  Journal. 


Miscellaneous  Questions. 

1.  Name  four  noted  women  who  are  now 
living. 

2.  Who  first  sailed  around  the  world? 

3.  Mention  six  famous  American  inven- 
tions of  world-wide  adoption. 

4.  Write  short  essays  on  the  following 
subjects  : 

1.  Home  Rule. 

2.  Indian  excitement  in  Dakota. 

3.  Alaska. 

4.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  countries  are 
republics,  monarchies,  and  which  depend- 
encies of  other  countries? 

1.  United  States.         13.  Belgium. 

2.  Canada.  14.  France. 

3.  Mexico.  15.  Switzerland. 

4.  Honduras.  16.  Algeria. 

5.  Nicaragua.  17.  Mozambique. 

6.  Brazil.  18.  Natal. 

7.  Peru.  19.  China. 

8.  Bolivia.  20.  Cochin  China. 

9.  Chili.  21.  Borneo. 

10.  Cuba.  22.  Fiji  Islands. 

11.  Iceland.  23.  Australia. 

12.  Denmark.  24.  Ceylon. 

6.  Name  three  poems  written  by 

1.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

2.  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

3.  Robert  Burns. 

7.  Name  the  author  of 

1.  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Hamlet. 

3.  Evangeline. 

4.  Thanatopsis. 

5.  Snow-Bound.  —Intelligence. 


Teaching  Geography. 

The  following  was  enclosed  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Strong,  who  teaches  in  Roseville, 
111.,  and  it  illustrates  what  we  have  been 
urging  as  desirable  results  in  teaching 
Geography.  This  cltild  is  making  images 
of  what  he  describes.  They  may  not  be 
true  to  reality,  but  he  is  acquiring  the 
habit  of  proper  geographical  study,  and 
after  years  will  correct  his  images.  This 
paper  was  written  to  show  what  is  his  pres- 
ent conception  of  what  he  would  see  in 
New  England.  Who  will  say  that  this 
power  to  construct  geographical  images, 
is  not  vastly  more  valuable  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  what  the  text  contains? 

"If  I  should  go  to  New  England  I  would  see 
cows  and  horses  out  in  the  green  meadows.  Boys 
and  girls  going  to  school  and  if  we  would  go  to  the 
ocean  the  steamboats  and  the  big  waves  coming  in 
and  if  we  would  go  up  some  of  the  rivers  we  would 
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see  (flour)  mills  and  we  would  see  people  building 
new  houses.  We  would  see  the  boys  and  girls  going 
home  from  school  when  it  is  about  twenty  minutes 
after  three  here  If  we  would  go  out  in  the  fields  it 
would  be  lots  hillier  than  it  is  in  this  country.  If  we 
would  go  inside  of  the  mountains  we  would  find 
coal.  If  we  would  get  on  the  top  of  the  mountains 
we  could  see  all  over  the  New  England  states  And 
if  we  would  go  out  in  the  pastures  we  would'nt  see 
very  many  hogs  because  it  is  a  little  to  cold  to  raise 
corn  for  them  to  eat  and  the  horses  and  cows  are  a 
good  deal  better. 

Maine,  "j 

New  Hampshire,  | 

Vermont,  I  XT      „    .  , 

Massachusetts,     f  New  England. 

Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island,  J 

—  George  Anderson,  age  8 years. 


The  Pulse. 

The  blood  is  in  a  state  of  constant  cir- 
culation through  the  system,  propelled  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turned to  the  same  organ  through  the 
veins.  The  arterial  current  conveys  ma- 
terial for  nutriment,  heat,  and  force  to  all 
the  tissues;  the  venous  current  receives 
the  dead  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  different  eliminating  organs. 

The  propulsive  action  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  its  successive  contractions.  These 
contractions  occur  about  seventy  times  a 
minute  in  a  healthy  male  adult,  more  fre- 
quently in  women,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently in  infants  and  children,  being  at 
birth  from  130  to  140,  and  gradually  sink- 
ing to  about  100  at  the  sixth  year,  and  to 
ninety  or  eighty-five  in  the  tenth. 

The  arteries  are  unlike  the  veins  in 
that  they  share  in  the  beating  of  the  heart; 
but  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  readily 
perceived  only  where  an  artery  passes 
over  a  bone  near  the  surface,  or  when 
some  inflammation  of  a  part  causes  an 
enlargement  of  an  artery,  and  an  unusual 
sensitiveness  of  the  accompanying  nerves. 
In  its  normal  condition,  the  pulse  is  most 
conveniently  felt  at  the  wrist. 

The  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
heart,  and  when  the  poison  of  disease 
changes  the  character  of  the  blood,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  correspondingly 
affected.  It  is  also  affected  by  organic 
disorders  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  by 
general  weakness;  by  nervous  excitements; 
by  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  by  stimu- 
lants or  depressants  of  various  kinds. 
Hence,  as  the  heart-beats  and  the  arterial 
beats  accord,  the  character  of  the  pulse  is 
of  great  service  in  determining  the  pa- 
tient's physical  condition. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  feeling  the  pulse, 
age  and  sex  are  always  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  Further,  one's  pulse  when 
lying  down  is  about  five  beats  slower,  and 
when  sitting  about  ten  beats  slower,  than 
when  standing  up.  The  pulse  is  slower  at 
night,  also,  and  during  sleep.  A  tall  per- 
son has  a  slower  pulse  than  a  short  person. 

An  increase*]  pulse-rate  indicates  a 
feverish  condition,  as  it  rises  with  every 
increase  of  temperature. 

There  is  often  an  omission  of  a  beat. 
Sometimes  this  is  at  regular  intervals,  say 
the  tenth  or  twentieth;  at  other  times  the 
omission  is  irregular.  In  some  persons 
such  omissions  are  habitual  and  without 
significance;  more  generally  they  indicate 
some  disease,  nervous  or  otherwise. 

When  the  pulse  is  under  sixty  it  is  re- 
garded as  slow.  In  not  a  few  persons  this 
is  natural.  The  pulse  is  slow  also  in  per- 
sons recovering  from  a  feverish  condition, 
the  heart  being  weak  and  exhausted,  like 
the  rest  of  the  body;  also  in  digestive 
diseases,  and  jaundice.  Certain  poisons 
slacken  the  pulse,  while  others  quicken  it. 
The  dying  condition  is  characterized  by  a 
very  rapid  but  feeble  pulse. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


Historical  Conundrums. 

1.  He  made  what  would  separate  fibre  from  seed  ; 
His  mighty  machine  caused  the  nation  to  bleed. 

2.  He  canned  up  words,  he  gave  speech  wings, 
A  glorious  light  from  his  arches  springs. 

3.  From  a  curious  blunder  arose  his  fame, 

To  the  biggest  thing  ever  found  he  gave  name. 

4.  He  dug  a  ditch  between  two  seas, 
Where  largest  ships  could  sail  with  ease. 

5.  His  pathways  thru  the  desert  lead, 
From  salt  sea-bed  to  mountain  head. 

6.  A  coward,  a  prattler,  an  obstinate  fool, 
A  pedant,  a  king,  an  obedient  tool. 

7.  He  read  a  poem  before  a  great  fight, 

He  climbed  up  a  cliff  and  died  on  the  height. 

— Intelligence. 


Popular  Errors. 

Misnomers  are  responsible  for  many  of 
our  erroneous  impressions.  For  instance, 
Prussian  blue  does  not  come  from  Prussia; 
Burgandy  pitch  does  not  come  from  Bur- 
gandy,  and  it  is  not  a  pitch;  Brazilian  grass 
does  not  come  from  Brazil,  and  it  is  not  a 
grass;  black  lead  has  no  lead  in  it;  sealing 
wax  has  no  wax  in  it;  kid  gloves  are  not 
made  out  of  kid;  whalebone  is  no  bone  at 
all;  and  salt  is  not  salt,  for  it  has  long  been 
excluded  from  the  class  of  bodies  denom- 
inated salts.  —Frank  H.  Stauffer. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Kspecial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  ot  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


By  request  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  response  to  numerous  private  requests, 
the  following  paper  is  published.  Its  length  is  too  great  to  permit  it  to  appear  in  full  in  one  number.  The 
remainder  will  be  published  in  March. 


I  shall  endeavor  in  this  discussion  to  use 
terms  in  the  sense  in  which  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  used  in  common  life  and  in  his- 
tory. There  is  a  sense  in  which  every 
thing  good  is  religious,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  but  this  ignores  any  distinction 
between  morality  and  religion,  and  is  too 
loose  a  use  of  words  to  result  in  any  defi- 
nite conclusions  concerning  the  present 
vexed  question. 

Religious  Instruction  I  understand  to 
mean  instruction  in  the  doctrine  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  doctrine  of  religion. 

Religion,  as  distinguished  from  morality, 
is  the  system  of  belief  and  practice  by 
which  one  consciously  determines  his  life  in 
its  relations  to  God  and  to  a  future  world. 

Education,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning,  regards  the  entire  nature  of  the 
being  to  be  educated.  The  nature  of  man 
has  different  forms  of  activity.  These  are 
called  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  aes- 
thetic, and  religious.  By  his  education  we 
mean  the  process  of  development  of  all 
these  natures  through  the  influence  of 
agencies  other  than  himself. 

A  certain  group  of  these  influences  con- 
sciously directed  to  the  development  of 
one  or  more  of  these  natures  we  call  a 
school. 

Now  it  is  true  that  one's  education  is 
the  result  of  his  own  self-activity,  but 
whether  considered  as  a  process  or  a  re- 
sult it  is  in  a  very  important  sense  depend- 
ent upon  the  environment  which  stimulates 
this  self  activity  to  make  real  what  it  is 
potentially.  When  these  external  influ- 
ences are  consciously  directed  toward  the 
development  of  the  good  and  the  repress- 
ing of  the  bad  we  call  the  process  in- 
struction. 


Education  in  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning  is  co-extensive  with  our  lives.  In 
a  restricted  sense,  it  ends  with  the  school. 

It  has  been  the  conviction  of  man,  ever 
since  he  has  risen  to  the  ability  to  be 
governed  by  a  conviction,  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain and,  if  possible,  advance  the  civiliza- 
tion into  which  it  has  been  born.  The 
higher  the  grade  of  civilization  attained, 
the  stronger  has  been  this  conviction. 
There  is  a  natural  impulse  in  a  civiliza- 
tion, as  there  is  in  all  other  living  organ- 
isms, to  reproduce  its  kind;  and  the  higher 
the  grade  of  the  civilization,  the  stronger 
the  impulse  to  improve  the  kind. 

The  history  of  civilization  shows  that  as 
it  has  been  developed,  new  institutions 
have  been  created.  Civilized  man  differs 
from  the  savage  in  the  complexity  of  his 
institutional  life.  Some  Greek  philosopher 
denned  man  as  a  state-making  animal, — a 
creator  of  institutions. 

Before  the  race  became  historical  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  no  differentiation 
of  human  society  into  church,  and  state, 
and  family.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
recognized  differentiation  of  structure, — 
if  I  may  borrow  a  term  from  the  language 
of  science, — in  human  society,  was  the 
distinction  made  between  the  home  and 
that  controlling  force  in  society,  whether 
we  call  it  church  or  state,  to  which  all 
were  compelled  to  render  obedience. 
Man's  consciousness  of  his  relations  to 
his  fellows  was  the  germ  from  which  the 
family  sprung.  His  consciousness  of  his 
dependence  upon  a  power  not  himself, 
made  the  combined  church  and  state  a 
recognized  institution.  As  civilization  ad- 
vanced, history  reveals  to  us  that  the  state 
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function  in  this  double-headed  institution 
came,  eventually,  to  control  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  In  the  great  Roman  Empire 
the  religious  element  was  subordinated  to, 
or,  rather,  absorbed  by  the  state.  The  state 
became  an  object  of  worship.  Altars 
were  erected  to  Roma.  That  is,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  state  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  universal  principle,  which  sought  to 
realize  its  universal  character  in  the  world 
by  making  the  world  Roman.  It  assailed 
the  individuality  of  the  citizen,  of  the 
family,  and  of  nations.  None  of  these 
had  any  rights  which  it,  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple, was  bound  to  respect.  Eventually, 
the  Roman  Empire  itself  is  destroyed  by 
the  activity  of  its  own  principle.  Rome 
went  down,  but  the  Christian  church  rose, 
Phcenix-like,  from  her  ashes.  The  Roman 
idea  became  embodied  in  the  church,  and 
the  civilized  world  was  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  ecclesiasticism.  Individual- 
ism in  the  man  or  the  nation  was  again 
assailed  and  subdued,  and  a  religious  unity 
not  unlike  the  political  unity  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  became  a  reality  in  the  world. 

This  was  a  great  advance  upon  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  it  was  essentially 
Roman  in  its  spirit.  Individualism  in  the 
form  of  nationality,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  the 
other,  rebelled,  and  protestantism  arose. 
Nationality  has  won  its  cause.  The  right 
of  the  individual  to  judge  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion  is  still  denied  by  the 
mother  church.  The  conflict  between 
these  ideas  is  yet  being  waged.  The  ques- 
tion now  before  us  cannot  be  answered 
finally  without  some  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  conflict  which  has  resulted  in 
the  acknowledged  right  of  the.  nations  to 
private  judgment  in  matters  both  political 
and  religious. 

During  this  long  period  the  conviction 
was  slowly  maturing  that  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  church  and  of  the  state  were 
essentially  different.  Man  came  to  see, 
finally,  that  this  difference  rests  upon  the 
distinction  between  sin  and  crime.  His 
offenses  against  religion  and  the  church 
he  calls  sins.  His  offenses  against  the  state 
are  crimes.  The  vital  importance  of  this 
distinction  has  been  often  pointed  out. 
The  state  says  to  the  citizen,  your  deed 
shall  be  your  own.  It  shall  return  to  bless 
or  to  curse  you,  according  to  its  nature. 
This,  justice  demands.  But  the  state  can 
only  return  it  as  from  without;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  the  external  deed,  the  overt 
act,  of  which  the  state  can  take  cognizance. 


It  considers  intentions  only  so  far  as  they 
are  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  deed. 

The  church  takes  cognizance  of  sins.  A 
sin  is  a  purely  subjective  act.  It  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  intention.  A  sin  has  its  seat 
in  the  disposition.  It  is  annulled  by  re- 
pentance. 

The  state  demands  so  much  fine  or  im- 
prisonment as  an  equivalent  for  the  crime. 
When  that  has  been  borne  the  crime  is 
annulled.  The  church  declares  that  sins 
can  be  washed  away  only  through  repent- 
ance. The  disposition  must  be  changed. 
There  must  be  a  new  birth. 

Now  whenever  the  church  has  under- 
taken to  administer  the  affairs  pf  the  state 
there  has  been  inevitable  confusion.  This 
distinction  between  crime  and  sin  has 
not  been  maintained.  Either  a  sin  has 
been  atoned  by  a  fine, — as  in  the  alleged 
sale  of  indulgencies  in  former  times, — or  a 
crime  has  been  annulled  by  repentance. 
If  it  is  affirmed  that  the  church  has  never 
sanctioned  such  confusion,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  those  who  administered  its 
affairs  did  not  always  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction. 

This  confusion  will  work  the  corruption 
of  both  church  and  state,  and  to  maintain 
their  purity  a  complete  separation  of  these 
institutions  is  found  to  be  a  necessity. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
this  nation  that  no  state  shall  legislate  for 
the  establishment  or  support  of  any  re- 
ligion, and  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office 
under  the  government.  It  is  accepted 
without  question,  that  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States  the  functions  of  the 
state  are  entirely  separate  from  those  of 
the  church. 

History  shows  that  it  is  by  a  very  slow 
process  that  the  state  has  grown  into  an 
independent  institution.  Reflection  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  state  derives  its 
fundamental  principles  from  the  religious 
consciousness  of  man.  Both  justice  and 
grace  are  active  principles  in  the  state, 
which  not  only  returns  the  equivalent  of 
his  deed  to  every  citizen,  but  showers  bless- 
ings upon  all  indiscriminately.  The  entire 
power  of  the  state  is  pledged  for  the  defense 
of  every  citizen  in  his  rights,  against  the 
world.  This  is  a  service  infinitely  greater 
than  any  citizen  can  render  to  the  state. 

We  may  define  the  state  as  the  common 
thought  of  the  people  respecting  man's 
relations  to  his  fellows,  embodied  in  laws 
and  in  a  class  of  chosen  officials  to  admin- 
ister them. 
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The  church  is  the  common  thought  of 
the  people  concerning  their  relations  to 
God  and  a  future  life,  embodied  in  creeds 
and  an  organized  body  of  officials  and 
ministers. 

As  the  common  thought  in  either  of 
these  institutions  changes,  the  laws  or  the 
creeds  change. 

The  church  and  the  state  hold  in  com- 
mon the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
This  conviction  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
maturing,  is  now  seen  to  be  the  tap-root 
of  the  state,  which  reaches  down  into 
man's  religious  consciousness  and  draws 
its  nourishment  from  thence.  There  were 
no  brotherhood  were  there  no  common 
fatherhood.  The  state  consciousness  can 
never  sever  its  connection  with  the  relig- 
ious consciousness.  When  we  trace  it  to 
its  origin  our  entire  institutional  life  is  found 
to  be  organic,  having  for  its  roots  and  trunk 
man's  thought  of  God.  But  the  state  can- 
not undertake  to  define  this  consciousness, 
for  in  so  doing  it  enters  the  province  of  the 
church.  The  divine  principles  of  justice 
and  grace  are  the  foundation  ideas  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  church;  but  the  func- 
tions of  the  two,  as  different  forms  of  in- 
stitutional life,  are  as  distinct  as  the  two 
great  branches  of  a  tree. 

It  is  as  true  in  the  realm  of  spirit  as  it 
is  in  the  realm  of  nature,  that  "  differen- 
tiation of  structure  and  specialization  of 
function"  is  the  law  of  progress. 

We  call  man's  relations  to  his  fellows 
moral,  in  distinction  from  his  acknowl- 
edged relations  to  God,  which  we  call  his 
religion. 

Under  the  state  are  the  institutions  that 
make  our  civil  society.  They  are  the 
police,  the  corporations  and  business  com- 
binations of  all  kinds  and  grades,  the 
social  world,  and  the  school.  These  are 
allowed  to  develop  as  the  progress  of 
civilization  may  dictate,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  state  to  the  extent  that  jus- 
tice demands.  The  reign  of  the  moral  law 
is  thought  by  all  to  be  the  ideal  condition 
of  every  form  of  secular  institutional  life. 

We  have,  then,  a  group  of  institutions 
introactive  in  varying  degrees,  that  are 
under  the  state  and  are  really  its  branches 
and  are  permeated  by  its  spirit. 

Separated  from  these  and  the  state,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  any  control  by  them,  is 
the  church.  Essential  to  good  member- 
ship in  all  of  these  institutions,  both  secu- 
lar and  religious,  are  intelligence  and 
morality.    Necessary  to  a  preparation  of 


the  children  for  membership  in  all  of  them 
is  the  school. 

The  church  early  found  that  the  school 
was  its  necessary  adjunct,  and  the  paro- 
chial school  was  created. 

The  Free  American  State  has,  in  later 
years,  found  that  the  school  is  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  children  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  incident  to  secular  life, 
and  the  free  state  school  has  come  into 
being. 

It  is  evident  that  this  preparation  which 
the  state  gives  must  be  of  a  general  char- 
acter; that  is  to  say,  such  a  one  as  all 
persons  who  enter  secular  life  will  need. 
All  agree  that  the  well-being  of  man  in 
secular  life  demands  that  he  be  both  intel- 
ligent and  moral.  Morality  has  come  to 
mean  something  more  than  mere  obedi- 
ence to  prescribed  rule.  It  means  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  law,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  conviction.  The  "right"  must  be 
the  standard  of  conduct,  and  the  "ought" 
must  prompt  the  individual  to  realize  it, 
else  the  life  is  not  moral.  This  makes  in- 
telligence an  absolute  necessity.  A  con- 
scientious ignoramus  in  a  position  of  con- 
trol is  hardly  less  dangerous  to  society  than 
an  intelligent  villain.  And  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  in  a  position  of  control. 

The  standard  of  morals  is  essentially 
one  among  all  men.  With  varying  degrees 
of  clearness  they  apprehend  it  to  be,  "As 
one  acts  all  may  act."  Each  affirms  in 
substance  that  he  ought  so  to  act  that  his 
act  may  become  universal,  and  the  well- 
being  of  all  be  conserved  thereby.  What 
shall  be  one's  act  in  any  given  case  can  be 
determined  with  approximate  certainty 
only  by  him  who  is  reasonably  intelligent. 
The  state  must  see  to  it,  then,  that  the 
children  be  prepared  both  in  intelligence 
and  morality  for  self-directive  living  in 
our  institutional  life. 

Can  the  state  enlarge  her  function  so  as 
to  give  a  special  preparation  for  member- 
ship in  the  church?  Can  it  do  the  work 
peculiar  to  the  parochial  schools  also?  If 
the  state  were  an  institution  under  the 
church,  or  if  the  church  were  an  institu- 
tion under  the  state,  the  unreasonableness 
of  religious  teaching  in  state  schools 
would  not  be  so  manifest.  But  the  church 
and  the  state,  our  modern  thought  has  de- 
clared, are  two  separate  branchings  from 
that  common  trunk  which  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  brotherhood  of  the  race 
because  of  a  common  fatherhood. 

The  one,  as  church,  undertakes  to  pre- 
vent and  cure  sin.    The  other,  as  state, 
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undertakes  to  prevent  and  cure  crime.  If 
either  should  realize  the  full  purpose  of  its 
being,  the  vocation  of  the  other  would  be 
gone; — but  until  that  Utopia  shall  be 
attained,  these  institutions  must  work  for 
different  immediate  ends  and  by  different 
methods,  for  the  one  ultimate  end  com- 
mon to  both,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
man. 

By  the  fundamental  law  of  this  nation, 
I  repeat,  there  can  be  no  teaching  of  re- 
ligion in  the  state  schools  by  command  of 
the  state. 

Has  the  state  any  control  over  the  pa- 
rochial schools?  None,  certainly,  in  so 
far  as  the  instruction  given  therein  as  a 
preparation  for  membership  in  the  church 
is  concerned. 

But  these  children  are  to  be  citizens  of 
the  state  also.  The  state  must  know  that 
they  will  receive  the  necessary  training  in 
the  parochial  schools  for  citizenship.  In 

(To  be  C 


case  they  do  not  receive  it  there,  then  the 
state  must  demand  that  the  institution  be 
so  modified  as  to  give  this  preparation,  or 
else  that  the  children  attend  some  school 
that  will  give  it.  This  is  no  interference 
with  religion  or  the  church.  The  state 
knows  no  religion  and  no  church  in  the 
exercise  of  its  function  as  state.  It  lim- 
its itself  entirely  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  it  must  insist  that  the  children 
be  prepared  in  intelligence  and  moral  dis- 
position for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  This 
it  must  do  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation 
as  well  as  of  justice  to  the  children  them- 
selves, who  have  a  right  to  a  fair  chance 
in  the  world  into  which  they  have  been 
born.  If  the  parochial  school,  the  family 
or  any  other  institution  shall  give  this 
preparation,  the  state  is  satisfied.  If  the 
state  does  this  and  limits  its  efforts  to  this, 
it  has  performed  its  duty.  The  church 
and  family  must  do  the  rest. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


1.  Do  we  know  that  faithful  daily  prepa- 
ration is  necessary  to  the  best  of  work? 

2.  Do  we  know  that  illustrations  should 
be  plain  and  easily  understood,  but  not 
bookish? 

3.  Do  we  know  that  mental  food  should 
produce  mental  muscle,  and  not  intellec- 
tual fat? 

4.  Do  we  know  that  every  truth  has  lim- 
itations, and  that  the  wisest  method  may  be 
used  to  excess? 

5.  Do  we  know  that  time  spent  in  study- 
ing principles  and  history  of  education 
yields  a  large  percentage  on  the  investment? 

6.  Do  we  know  that  we  cannot  make  the 
work  interesting  to  pupils  unless  we  have 
thorough,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects taught? 

7.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  both  the 
good  and  bad  answers  given  by  pupils  in 
the  recitation? 

8.  Do  we  know  that  no  time  should  be 
spent  in  telling  pupils  what  they  already 
know,  or  what  they  could  find  out  by  their 
unaided  efforts? 

9.  Do  we  know  that  good  recitations  les- 
sen the  burden  of  government,  beget  enthu- 
siasm, and  do  away  with  the  worry  of  teach- 
ing? 


10.  Do  we  know  that  corrections  should 
often  be  given  by  leading  the  pupil  by  ques- 
tions to  see  his  error  and  to  make  his  own 
correction? 

11.  Do  we  know  that  no  teacher  can  be 
successful  who  does  not  realize  the  prime 
importance  of  securing  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  during  the  recitation? 

12.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  angle 
with  facts  as  bait  to  draw  out  of  the  pupils 
what  we  did  not  directly  put  in,  and  what 
they  did  not  know  was  there? 

13.  Do  we  know  that  the  prime  object 
of  teaching  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  work 
for  themselves,  and  that  teachers  who  ques- 
tion well  are  those  who  give  this  training  to 
pupils? 

14.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  never 
try  to  make  our  pupils  and  their  parents 
believe  that  we  are  accomplishing  more 
than  we  really  are,  or  can  accomplish? 

15.  Do  we  know  that  if  we  send  our  pu- 
pils out  without  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
a  desire  to  study,  to  read,  to  think,  and 
learn  all  they  can,  our  work  is  a  failure? 

16.  Do  we  know  that  thoroughness  does 
not  consist  in  repeating  and  reviewing  at 
stated  times,  but  in  careful,  concise  exam- 
ination of  each  lesson  and  its  relations  as 
we  pass  over  it?       —The  Training  Teacher. 
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Mr.  John  T.  Ray's  committee  on  what| 
is  known  as  the  "Wabash  Order,"  is  seek- 
ing to  interest  business  men  generally  in| 
refusing  to  employ  boys  until  they  have 
completed  the  Grammar-school  course  in 
our  Public  Schools.  This  idea  is  prevail- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  in  Springfield, 
and  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
boys.  A  petition  is  prepared  for  circula- 
tion in  every  city.  The  blanks  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Ray  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  It  is  an  excellent  movement  in 
the  way  of  educating  public  opinion. 
—3 
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fThe  schools  of  the  state  are  selecting 
vote  a  state  flower;  318,079  votes  were 
1st  for  thirty  different  flowers  last  year,  the 
llden-rod  and  the  rose  being  in  the  lead, 
lit  between  these  two  "  honors  were  easy," 
pactically.  This  year  it  is  to  be  determined 
lich  of  these  two  shall  be  selected. 
The  report  contains  a  comprehensive 
id  detailed  description  of  the  plan  of 
Irganization,  and  the  operations  of  the 
p-ussian  school  system. 

New  York  is  leading  the  country  in 
|aising  the  standard  of  Normal  school 
istruction.  She  is  spending  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars  annually  for 
formal  schools,  and  is  insisting  that  they 
lo  their  legitimate  work.  The  West  will 
leed  to  look  to  her  laurels  if  Judge  Draper 
shall  continue  state  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York.  New  England  has 
)een  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary  in 
educational  matters  for  years,  and  it  was 
thought  that  New  York  had  fallen  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf.  But  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  single  man  of  brains,  convic- 
tions, and  courage  can  do.  The  days  of 
phe  school  superintendent  or  teacher  who 
las  gone  to  seed  are  numbered  in  that 
state,  if  what  is  now  in  progress  shall  be 
:ontinued  to  the  finish. 

On   "Compulsory    Education"  Judge 
draper  says: 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  state  school 
system  to  provide  at  least  an  elementary 
education  for  every  child  of  the  common- 
wealth.   It  must  be  within  easy  reach  of 
levery  home.    It  must  be  a  comprehensive 
land  practical  education.    It  must  fit  for 
(life's  duties  and  responsibilities,  for  soci- 
lety,  and  for  citizenship.    But  this  is  not 
all.    It  must  see  that  every  child  receives 
'  such  an  education.     Without  all  this  citi- 
zenship may  prove  unsafe,  and  universal 
suffrage  dangerous.    The  success  of  such 
an  undertaking  in  such  a  state  as  New 
I  York  depends  upon  wise  and  aggressive 
[legislation.    No  greater  or  more  difficult 
land  complicated  problem  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.    There  is  every 
reason  for  saying  that  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore  received   the    attention  which  its 
importance  merits.    The  present  outlook 
in  the  state  is  most  encouraging.  Educa- 
tional sentiment  is  buoyant  and  expectant. 
The  considerate  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  present  time  will  readily  give  a 
substantial  impetus  to  our  state  educa- 
tional work,  and  gain  for  it  a  prominent 
and  enviable  position  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country." 
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But  Judge  Draper  is  American  born  and 
bred.  If  he  were  from  across  the  water 
he  might  have  discovered  that  compulsory 
education  is  not  an  American  idea,  but 
that  the  American  idea  is  personal  liberty 
to  do  what  you  please,  when  you  please, 
and  how  you  please,  in  respect  to  all  indi- 
vidual and  family  matters.  This  new 
American  idea  imported  by  the  foreigner 
is  that  children  have  no  educational  rights 
that  parents  are  bound  to  respect.  That 
is,  children  are  property. 


Is  "Intelligence"  Intelligent? 

Mr.  Vaile,  of  the  Intelligence,  seems  to 
be  afflicted  with  phobias.  One  of  these  is 
stimulated  by  the  idea  of  the  History  of 
Education  as  a  study  of  any  value  to  the 
school  teacher.  Another  is  aroused  by  the 
suggestion  that  young  children  can  have 
any  appreciation  of  literature.  We  cannot 
stop  to  catalogue  them  all,  nor  do  we 
affirm  that  there  is  not  much  of  method 
and  reason  in  his  madness.  Add  to  this 
his  peculiar  and  forcible  rhetoric,  and  the 
average  reader  is  apt  to  be  lifted  quite  off 
his  feet.  His  phobia  for  teaching  litera- 
ture to  children  is  not  easily  explained  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  is,  himself,  so 
much  of  a  lover  and  a  critic  of  literature. 
He  seems  to  hold  that  because  children 
are  "literal  in  their  use  of  words"  it  is 
folly  to  talk  about  teaching  them  litera- 
ture. "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  and 
"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,"  mark  the  limit 
of  the  child's  power  of  comprehension,  he 
thinks.  Has  he  any  place  for  a  genuine 
fairy  story  in  his  teaching  of  children? 
Mr.  Vaile's  experience  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  if  he  does  not  know 
that  very  young  children  feel  the  spiritual 
significance  in  a  fairy  story.  Of  course 
there  are  so-called  fairy  stories  that  have 
no  such  significance.  But  they  are  not 
fairy  stories.  The  name  itself  suggests 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  spirit.  Children 
have  no  ability  to  substitute  the  language 
of  philosophy  for  this  poetry,  beginning 
with  "This  fable  teaches,"  etc.  Nor 
have  they  any  patience  when  such  didac- 
tic interpretations  are  forced  upon  them. 
It  demolishes  their  air  castle,  and  that 
gives  them  pain.  They  do  not  recognize 
their  poem  in  your  prose.  But  their  poem 
is  as  truly  true  as  your  prose  is  really 
true.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Vaile  would  limit 
the  poetry  of  children  to  rhyming  prose. 
Why  shall  not  the  child  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  Hiawatha  literally?    Who  does 


not  know  that  the  first  reading  of  any  lit- 
erature is,  with  most  people,  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  language.  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  even  intelligent  adults  do 
not  get  beyond  this  in  their  reading  of 
such  a  poem  as  Dante's  Inferno  or  Goe- 
the's Faust.  Why  shall  not  the  little  ones 
think  of  the  birds  as  talking  to  Hiawatha 
and  telling  him  their  secrets?  They  cer- 
tainly did  it.  Mr.  Vaile  says,  in  sub- 
stance, "  Oh,  no;  at  least  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  'Mary  had  a  little  lamb,'  and 
this  is  the  only  language  that  children  can 
understand."  We  think  it  is  Dante  who 
declares  that  a  poem  can  be  read  literally, 
or  as  an  allegory,  or  as  a  moral  lesson,  or 
as  the  revelation  of  a  mystery.  All  litera- 
ture worthy  of  the  name  is  the  revelation 
of  a  mystery.  This  revelation  is  felt  long 
before  it  can  be  uttered  in  didactic  prose. 
He  who  does  not  know  this  to  be  true 
either  does  not  know  literature  or  he  is 
different  from  others. 

We  confessed  in  our  former  article,  to  a 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  teaching  the 
little  ones  Hiawatha  when  there  is  so 
much  that  is  written  in  simpler  language. 
Since  our  Indianapolis  experience  we  have 
seen  the  little  folks  in  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  school  doing  similar  work.  They 
are  learning  the  story  of  Hiawatha  so 
that  they  can  tell  it,  and  are  learning 
to  read  and  to  recite  short  passages  from 
it,  which  they  introduce  in  the  proper 
places  in  the  story.  They  tell  the  story 
at  home,  and  the  book  dealer  says  that  he 
has  sold  more  copies  of  Hiawatha  in  six 
months  than  he  sold  before  in  six  years. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  parents  nor 
children  get  the  "  hidden  meaning" — which 
being  interpreted  means  a  meaning  that 
they  can  express  in  the  prose  language 
of  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  other  language  than  the  lan- 
guage of  Longfellow  will  express  the 
meaning  to  them,  and  that  they  feel  the 
meaning,  more  than  think  it.  But  what 
those,  who  see  something  in  this  "  Litera- 
ture fad"  to  commend,  are  contending  for 
is  that  we  are  underestimating  the  ability 
of  children  to  feel  something  in  literature 
above  the  grade  of  "  Mary  had  a  little 
lamb."  Of  course,  this  literature  teaching 
in  lower  grades  is  merely  the  spice  that 
is  mixed  with  the  did-he-go-up  reading  of 
the  regular  instruction.  A  little  of  this, 
that  serves  as  inspiration,  is  commingled 
daily  with  a  great  deal  of  the  drill  in  the 
mastery  of  word-forms. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Washington's  Birthday  Party. 

Phillip  and  Sammy  had  been  promised  a 
birthday  party,  but  as  their  birthdays  did 
not  come  at  the  same  time,  their  mamma 
did  not  know  exactly  how  to  manage  it,  but 
finally  she  proposed  that  they  should  cele- 
brate the  22d  of  February,  as  that  was  a 
birthday  in  which  every  little  boy  in  this 
country  was  interested.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  agreed  that  if  it  should  be  a 
regular  Washington  dinner,  served  in 
courses  with  toasts,  just  like  the  one  their 
papa  once  went  to,  they  would  be  content. 
Mamma  promised  that  it  should  be  all  they 
desired,  and  that  she  and  papa  would  make 
out  as  entertaining  a  program  as  possible 
for  the  dinner,  and  that  she  would  make  a 
regular  "Washington  pie,"  for  her  old  negro 
nurse  had  told  her  how  to  make  it,  claim- 
ing that  she  had  been  taught  by  a  house 
servant  who  used  to  live  in  the  Washington 
family,  and  "Mas'r  George  was  mighty 
fond  of  it."  So  a  week  before  the  22d,  neat 
little  invitations  were  sent  out  to  eight 
small  boy  friends,  with  a  request  that  each 
one  of  them  should  prepare  a  toast  upon 
the  subject  enclosed  with  the  invitation. 
A.  great  many  questions  were  asked,  but 
mamma  shook  her  head,  and  said  that  as 
she  was  master  of  ceremonies  they  must 
wait  and  see  when  the  time  came,  only  each 
one  must  do  just  as  he  had  been  asked. 
When  the  day  arrived  all  were  in  readiness. 
Six  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed,  and 
the  invited  guests  were  prompt  with  sharp 
eyes  as  well  as  sharp  appetites,  for  they 
knew  that  something  unusual  was  to  take 
place. 

The  dining  room  doors  were  opened  at 
last,  and  the  young  guests  were  invited  out. 
At  first  the  boys  thought  there  was  nothing 
to  eat;  all  they  could  see  was  a  mass  of 
red,  white,  and  blue,  as  both  table  and  walls 
were  draped  in  the  tri-colors  of  our  nation. 
In  the  center  of  the  table  was  a  pyramid  of 
oranges  and  apples,  with  small  flags  stuck 
in  between  them.  At  each  plate  was  a  very 
tiny  flag  for  the  button  hole.  Two  lovely 
silk  flags  were  crossed  over  the  sugar  bowl. 


Phillip  smiled  his  approval  to  his  mamma. 
After  a  little  arrangement  as  to  places  and 
a  few  jokes  and  questions,  the  boys  were 
.seated,  and  were  then  served  with  oyster 
soup.  Next  came  cold  tongue,  potatoes, 
jelly,  and  jam,  with  small  round  biscuits 
and  lots  of  good  milk  to  drink.  When  the 
next  course  was  brought  on,  the  boys'  eyes 
began  to  shine.  It  looked  like  a  great  white 
cake,  fairly  covered  with  little  flags.  This 
was  set  down  in  front  of  papa.  It  was  the 
famous  "Washington  pie,"  and  of  course 
each  boy  felt  bound  to  eat,  at  least,  apiece 
of  it. 

Next  came  fruits  and  cake.  After  all  had 
satisfied  their  hunger,  papa  said  that  he 
would  now  call  for  the  toasts  of  the  evening. 

Joseph  B.,  the  youngest  one  of  the  party, 
a  little  Britain  by  birth,  had  been  given  the 
toast,  "Washington."  The  delight  with 
which  he  told  of  the  cherry  tree  and  hatchet, 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  enumerated  the 
virtues  of  the  afterlife  of  the  first  president 
of  America,  showed  that  Joseph  was  al- 
ready a  good  American  citizen.  After  this 
came  the  toast  "Our  Country,"  by  Harry 
W.  This  was  followed  by  "The  Boston 
Tea  Party,"  by  Alfred.  "Mount  Vernon, 
the  Home  of  our  Hero,"  was  responded  to 
by  Dean  P.,  and  a  picture  of  that  beautiful 
spot  was  showed  by  mamma.  This  toast 
was  followed  by  "The  First  Battle  of  the 
Revolution,"  and  the  final  toast,  "Our  Flag,' 
was  responded  to  by  Sammy  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"The  stars  and  stripes  were  first  suggested 
by  John  Adams,  and  were  adopted  as  the 
flag  of  our  nation  by  congress  in  1777. 
They  were  first  borne  upon  the  ocean  by 
Paul  Jones,  and  on  land  in  battle  at  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne.  It  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  hundred  years  since  this 
flag  first  saw  the  light,  but  it  now  waves  in 
every  port  of  Europe,  and  is  the  emblem 
of  self-government  and  liberty,  a  symbol 
of  equality.  'Long  may  it  wave  o'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave'!" 
There  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands  at 
the  end  of  this. 
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Mamma  felt  quite  sure  that  some  study- 
ing had  been  done  by  the  boys  during  the 
last  week,  their  toasts  were  so  good.  Fi- 
nally, all  stood,  and  a  stanza  of  the  "Red, 
White,  and  Blue,"  was  sung,  then  came  a 
march  around  the  table  out  into  the  hall, 
through  the  parlor,  into  the  library,  and 
ten  minutes  were  given  for  conversation.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  each  boy  was  handed 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  told  to 
write  the  name  of  George  Washington  in 
large  letters  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then 
ten  minutes  were  given  and  the  boy  who  at 
the  end  of  that  time  had  made  the  longest 
list  of  words  out  of  the  letters  of  Washing- 
ton's name  would  be  given  a  prize  of  a  new 
leather-covered  ball.  All  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  the  room  was  very  still  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  an  occasional  sigh  or 
groan  or  giggle  was  heard  as  one  boy  looked 
up  and  found  another  as  nearly  exhausted 
of  words  as  himself. 

Promptly  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  a  lit- 
tle bell  rung.  The  papers  were  laid  down. 
One  boy  was  called  upon  to  read  aloud  his 
list  of  words,  and  the  others  were  told  to 
cancel  the  words  which  they  had  written  if 
like  his.  When  this  was  done  it  was  found 
that  Ike  B.  had  ten  words  more  than  any 
of  the  other  boys,  that  is,  he  had  been  able 
out  of  the  name  of  George  Washington  to 
construct  forty-seven  words;  so  the  ball 
was  presented  to  him.  Of  course  there  was 
more  clapping  of  hands  at  this.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  defeated  ones  were 
as  happy  as  the  successful  one.  Now  a 
game  was  called  for,  and  "Magic  Wisdom" 
was  announced  as  next  on  the  program.  A 
circle  was  formed,with  one  child  in  the  mid- 
dle blind  folded.  He  was  given  a  cane,  and 
to  very  lively  music  of  the  piano  all  danced 
around  the  circle  until  the  boy  in  the  center 
reached  out  the  cane  and  touched  one  of 
the  circle.  He  then  asked  the  boy  who  had 
been  touched  some  question  concerning 
American  history,  such  as  "Who  was  the 
first  president?"  "Where  was  George  Wash- 
ington born?"  "Where  was  the  last  battle 
of  the  Revolution  fought?"  The  boy  who 
had  been  tapped  by  the  cane  had  to  give 
in  dignified  tone  the  answer,  as  correctly 
as  he  could.  This  created  a  great  deal  of 
laughter,  especially  if  the  boy  were  not 
posted  on  the  point  in  question.  If  he  could 
not  answer  it  he  had  to  take  the  center  of 
the  circle  and  be  blinded.  The  game  lasted 
for  nearly  an  hour  until  each  of  them  had 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Finally,  all  gathered  around  the  piano 
and  sung,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 


Good  nights  were  said  and  each  departed 
for  his  own  home,  all  declaring  that  a  real, 
"American  party"  was  the  best  kind  of  a 
party  to  have  after  all,  and  every  boy 
started  out  with  a  new  resolve  to  post  him- 
self more  thoroughly  upon  the  points  of 
American  history. 

Mamma  has  a  secret  this  year  which  she 
has  not  yet  told  to  her  own  boys,  but  she 
will  whisper  it  to  you.  She  means  to  sur- 
prise them  by  having  present  a  few  little 
girls  who  shall  be  dressed  in  full  Martha 
Washington  fashion,  white  caps,  capes  and 
all,  and  they  will  help  her  to  welcome  the 
young  patriots. 

The  above  description  of  a  birthday 
party  given  by  their  mamma  to  two  little 
friends  of  mine  has  suggested  to  me  that 
something  of  the  kind  might  be  prepared 
by  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  our 
schools,  as  we  cannot  emphasize  too  much 
the  honor  which  is  paid  by  a  great  nation 
to  so  noble  a  character  as  that  of  Washing- 
ton. Nor  can  we  make  too  attractive  to  our 
growing  youth  the  love  of  country,  or  the 
glory  of  patriotism. 

A  dollar  or  two  invested  in  small  flags, 
and  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting,  saved  for 
like  occasions  from  year  to  year,  can  make 
the  dullest  school  100m  resplendent  for  the 
day,  and  help  to  add  to  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion,  as  well  as  make  lasting 
the  impressions  of  the  sentiments  incul- 
cated. Some  one  of  the  innumerable 
lithographs,  published  at  the  time  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  our 
nation,  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents  and 
hung  at  the  same  time,  as  a  more  lasting 
memorial,  after  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
decorations  have,  of  necessity,  been  taken 
down. 

If  we  will  remember  that  /'/  is  the  ideals 
which  we  place  before  the  children  that  become 
their  standards  towards  which  to  struggle, 
we  will  realize  the  true  value  of  celebrating 
such  occasions  in  as  bright  and  attractive 
a  manner  as  possible. 

Chicago,  III.  — Elizabeth  Harrison. 


From  Minnesota. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  recently 
held  at  St.  Paul  was  a  marked  success  in 
all  things,  except  in  matter  of  attendance. 
While  neighboring  states  are  talking  about 
an  attendance  of  600  or  700  members,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  mem- 
bership, probably  100.  But  this  condition 
of  things  belongs  in  no  wise  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state. 
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Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  of  Carletoa  Col- 
lege, was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  If  he  has  the  courage  his  friends 
claim  for  him,  the  teachers  of  this  state  will 
rally  around  him  in  such  numbers  at  the 
next  meeting  that  all  reasonable  expendi- 
tures will  be  met  by  membership  fees  with- 
out the  necessity  of  "passing  the  hat." 

The  free  discussion  of  all  papers  we  have 
never  seen  equalled.  A  number  of  the  pa- 
pers were  printed  and  distributed  before 
the  meeting  so  that  many  went  prepared  to 
say  something  to  the  point,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  The  primary  section 
carried  off  the  honors,  we  think,  in  the  line 
of  valuable,  and  in  every  way  practical  dis- 
cussion. 

The  High  School  Council  had  an  excel- 
lent program.  The  first  half  day's  session 
was  devoted  to  general  matters.  First  is 
the  question,  "When  Shall  we  Look  for  bet- 
ter High  School  Teaching?"  Second,  "State 
Supervision  of  High  Schools." 

The  second  session  was  given  to  the 
teaching  of  history  and  language.  Most 
excellent  work  was  done  in  this  section. 

The  County  Superintendents,  as  usual, 
met  the  expectations  of  their  friends.  The 
leading  subjects  in  this  section  may  be  said 
to  be  the  one  on  "County  Normal  or  Train- 
ing Schools,"  and  "Free  Text-Books." 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  put 
itself  on  record  in  an  emphatic  manner  in 
favor  of  state  certificates  and  free  text- 
books. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  attendance  from 
Minnesota  at  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Supt.  S.  S.  Parr,  of  St.  Cloud,  is  the  director 
and  manager  of  the  N.  E.  A.  from  this 
state.  One  of  the  leading  railroads  has  al- 
ready promised  a  one- fare  rate.  Inquiries 
are  coming  in  about  routes  and  rates  which 
show  what  the  interest  will  be  when  Supt. 
Parr  has  had  time  to  fairly  begin  the  work 
of  advertising.  Minnesota  teachers  will 
be  at  Toronto  next  summer. 

— Geo.  E.  Knepper. 


Idaho  School  Notes. 

The  recent  report  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent shows  an  encouraging  condition  of 
affairs  throughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  schools  and  teachers  has 
nearly  doubled,  and  scores  of  artistic  and 
commodious  school  buildings  have  been 
erected. 


The  Hon.  Judge  J.  E.  Harroun,  the  new 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
is  pre-eminently  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  Idaho's  educational  affairs  will 
be  in  able  hands. 

A  new  educational  Bill  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  State  University  has  been  located 
at  Moscow,  a  beautiful  town  in  the  north- 
ern'part  of  the  state,  and  is  under  way,  and  a 
state  agricultural  college  and  state  normal 
schools  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Boise  city  public  schools  are  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Prof.  Fred  Lucca  Squiers, 
and  the  schools  are  over-crowded,  the  Jan- 
uary term  opening  with  an  increase  of  over 
fifty  new  pupils. 

New  teachers  have  been  added  since 
September,  and  new  and  approved  courses 
of  study  prepared  for  the  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools. 

The  high  school  building  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  school  buildings 
in  the  West,  occupying  an  entire  block  of 
ground,  and  costing  $  100,000.  This  is  an 
independent  school  district. 

The  Wetser  public  schools,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Osmar  Abbot,  are  doing 
good  work,  and  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

The  last  report  of  the  Haily  City  schools 
shows  an  encouraging  state  of  affairs. 

Prof.  Pomers,  a  N.  Y.  state  normal  man, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  and  is  doing 
good  work. 

The  Lewiston  independent  city  schools 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
The  schools  are  full,  and  doing  superior 
work. 

Of  the  Moscow,  Pocatello,  Rathdrum, 
and  Montpelier  schools,  more  will  be  said 
in  our  next  issue.  They  are  all  accom- 
plishing able  and  gratifying  work,  and  are 
in  the  hands  of  competent  and  professional 
teachers.  , 

The  highest  salary  paid  in  the  state  is 
the  superintendent's  salary  at  Boise  City, 
which  pays  $200  per  month.  The  city  pays 
three  grades  of  salaries — $200;  high  school 
teachers,  #100  per  month;  grammar  and 
primary  teachers,  $70.  Board  is  from  S20 
to  $30  per  month,  and  expenses  as  small 
as  in  any  Eastern  city.  Population  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  and  Idaho  is  one  of 
the  coming  banner  states. 

Ada,  Alturas,  Bingham,  Boise,  Custer, 
Idaho,  Lemhi,  and  other  counties  pay 
monthly  salaries  of  from  $50  to  $100  per 
month.    Logan,  Nez  Perce,  Awyhie,  Sho- 
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shone,  pay  as  high  as  $125  to  $160  per 
month. 

The  ablest  teachers  in  the  country  are 
coming  here,  and  salaries  will  be  raised, 
not  lowered. 


The  State  Meeting  of  Illinois. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  there  was  a 
great  crowd,  and  the  program  was  excel- 
lent. Pres.  Walker  gave  an  admirable 
address.  The  Association  expressed  their 
approval  and  pledged  their  support  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  following  suggestions 
in  it: 

1.  That  our  present  compulsory  law  be 
continued  in  all  of  its  essential  features, 
and  enforced. 

2.  That  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
state  to  enter  upon  the  publication  of 
text-books  for  the  schools,  but  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  whereby  districts 
can  purchase  books  if  they  so  elect. 

3.  That  patriotism  should  be  inculcated 
by  the  use  of  flags,  patriotic  songs,  and  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  American  patriots. 

Mr.  John  T.  Ray  submitted  the  report 
of  his  committee  on  the  "Wabash  Order," 
which  was  accepted,  and  on  motion  of 
John  W.  Heninger  the  same  committee 
was  continued  for  another  year.  This  is 
an  effort  that  should  receive  the  active 
co-operation  of  all  teachers. 

The  program  for  the  second  day  was 
admirably  arranged,  and  the  exercises 
were  of  a  very  high  order. 

Pres.  Walker,  E.  A.  Gastman,  and  T.  C. 
Clendenen  were  appointed  to  secure  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion. 

The  state  committee  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  at  Toronto,  consists  of 
E.  C.  Hewett,  A.  G.  Lane,  John  Hull, 
W.  H.  Hatch,  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Chas.  J. 
Parker,  and  P.  R.  Walker. 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  "Religious 
Instruction  in  State  Schools,"  by  Bishop 
Spalding  and  Geo.  P.  Brown.  There  was 
a  very  large  attendance  of  teachers  and 
citizens. 

State  Supt.  Edwards  reported  to  the 
Association  the  suggestions  of  a  body  of 
prominent  citizens  of  the  state  which  were, 
in  brief,  that  the  Legislature  appropriate 
140,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  coming 
World's  Fair,  and  $15,000  for  the  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  exhibit.  A 


committee  of  thirteen,  on  motion  of  Wil- 
liam Jenkins,  was  appointed  on  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  composed  of  Dr.  Richard 
Edwards,  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  O.  T.  Bright, 
H.  C.  Forbes,  C.  J.  Kinnie,  Geo.  R.  Shaw- 
han,  John  W.  Cook,  John  Hull,  Ella  F. 
Young,  J.  H.  Collins,  T.  C.  Clendenen, 
William  Jenkins,  Lilian  F.  Taylor,  and 
Henry  Raab,  ex-officio. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  here  any 
adequate  mention  of  the  very  excellent 
papers  and  discussions  with  which  the 
audience  was  favored  during  the  sessions 
of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  teach- 
ers gave  Supt.  Powell,  of  Washington  City, 
a  hearty  welcome  as  a  former  co-laborer. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  an  admirable  series  of 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted.  They 
favored  the  continuance  of  the  present 
compulsory  education  law;  the  teaching 
of  patriotism;  the  inculcation  of  princi- 
ples of  morality;  the  purchase  of  text- 
books by  school  boards;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chair  of  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy in  the  University  of  Illinois;  the 
non-employment  of  boys  and  girls  by  cor- 
porations until  they  have  completed  the 
Grammar  -  school  course  of  study;  the 
election  of  county  superintendents  at  the 
June  term;  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home; 
and  the  Reading  Circle. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Alfred  Kirk. 

Vice-President — Geo.  R.  Shawhan. 

Second  Vice-President — Sam'l  M.  Inglis. 

Third  Vice-President — Miss  J.  Rose 
Colby. 

Secretary — Joel  M.  Bowlby. 
Treasurer — C.  O.  Scudder. 
Railroad  Secretary — Homer  Bevans. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

T.  C  Clendenen,  chairman. 
Geo.  F.  Miner, 
Cora  Lewis. 

READING  CIRCLE  BOARD. 

Nora  Smith, 

C.  J.  Kinnie, 

B.  B.  Lakin, 

Silas  G.  Burdick. 

A  new  Constitution  was  adopted. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Columbian  Exposition.  The  thanks  of 
the  Association  were  extended  to  Mr. 
William  Jenkins  for  his  admirable  man- 
agement in  arranging  for  and  conducting 
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the  meeting.  Mr.  Rosseter  presented  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted:  * 

Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  in  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  during  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  practical,  progresssve,  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Edwards,  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  to  him  by  this  Association. 

The  Legislative  committee  of  the  School- 
master's club,  was  made  the  Legislative 
committee  of  the  State  Association. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  of 
$229  13  in  the  treasury,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  present  meeting. 

The  ability  and  courtesy  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  secretary,  Mr.  Bowlby,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Association, 
and  the  meeting  was  declared  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  history  of  this  body. 

The  officers  of  Sections,  so  far  as  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Association,  for  1891,  are  as  follows: 
,    principals'  section. 

President — E.  C.  Rosseter,  Kewanee. 

Vice-President — S.  B.  Hood,  Sparta. 

Secretary — Miss  L.  Bamberger,  Charles- 
ton. 

executive  committee. 
H.  P.  Little,  Momence. 
James  C.  Burns,  Monmouth. 
S.  H.  Harrison,  Geneseo. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

President— S.  H.  Forbes,  Champaign. 
Secretary — Fernando  Sanford,  L.  Forest. 
Treasurer — Buel  P.  Colton,  Normal. 
Officers  constitute  Executive  Committee. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 

President — Dr.  E.  H.  Tanner,  Illinois 
College. 

Vice-President— Dr.  H.  F.  Fisk,  North- 
western University: 

Secretary — J.  R.  Harker,  Illinois  College. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Prof.  J.  H.  McMillan,  Monmouth  Col- 
lege. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Umbach,  Northwestern  Col- 
lege. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Harker,  Illinois  College. 


Speak  right  up. 

Editor  Journal: 

Please  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  The  Journal 
the  "Rules  and  Principles"  for  pronouncing  the 
vowels  in  unaccented  syllables.  — J.  S. 


Examination  Questions. 

The  following  are  a  part  of  the  questions  at  the 
January  examination  of  teachers  in  the  different 
counties  of  Indiana: 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  climate  of  a  country? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Indiana  and  locate 
the  coal  fields. 

4.  What  rivers  drain  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
United  States? 

5.  Describe  Cuba  with  reference  to  location,  gov- 
ernment, and  most  important  export. 

6.  Bound  the  Argentine  Republic  and  locate  its 
capital. 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  British  Isles. 

8.  What  mountains  and  lakes  are  found  between 
Europe  and  Asia? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "The  Dark  Continent?" 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Latitude  is  distance  in  degrees  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  and  longitude  is  distance  in  degrees 
east  or  west  from  an  established  meridian.  The 
number  of  degrees  of  longitude  cannot  exceed  180. 

2.  In  general,  climate  signifies  the  heat  or  cold; 
the  moisture  or  dryness;  or  the  amount  of  heat  or 
cold  in  a  country. 

■  3.  The  principal  coal  fields  of  Indiana  are  lo- 
cated in  that  half  of  the  state  lying  to  the  west 
and  sourh. 

5.  Cuba  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
south  of  Florida.  It  is  under  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  its  chief  export  is  sugar. 

9.  Africa  is  the  continent  having  the  greatest 
amount  of  sunlight  but  is  the  "  Dark  Continent " 
because  so  little  is  known  of  its  interior. 

All  the  other  questions  can  be  answered  by  refer- 
ence to  the  map. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  a  restrictive  clause;  a  non-restrictive 
clause.  Write  an  original  example  of  each  and 
designate. 

2.  In  the  sentence,  "The  reason  why  this  was 
done  is  not  clear,"  class  the  word  "why,"  and 
state  what  uses  it  has  in  the  sentence. 

3.  The  present  tense  of  the  verb  shows  what 
distinction  or  distinctions  as  to  time?  Give  one  or 
more  examples  of  each. 

4.  "I  wish  I  were  at  home."  What  is  the  mood  of 
the  verb?  Explain  what  the  modal  character  of 
the  assertion  is  that  requires  the  mood  form  used. 

5.  "If  it  is  snowing  I  will  not  go."  What  is  the 
mood  of  the  verb  "is?"  What  is  the  tense?  State 
a  supposition  under  which  this  sentence  would  be  a 
correct  form  of  expression. 

6.  State  four  important  uses  of  the  comma,  and 
write  sentences  exemplifying  these  uses. 

7.  What  is  it  to  parse  a  word?  What  educa- 
tional value  do  you  think  parsing  has? 

8.  "I  left  home  a  pale  invalid;  I  returned  sun- 
browned  and  well."    Analyze  this  sentence. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  One  that  narrows  the  meaning  of  the 
substantive  to  a  particular  object:  as,  "The  house 
that  stands  on  the  hill  is  the  governor's."  (6)  One 
that  merely  emphasizes  some  known  attribute:  as, 
"The  sun  that  shines  in  the  heavens." 

2.  An  adverb  modifying  is  done.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  "for  which." 
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3.  It  denotes  time  present,  but  may  be  used  in 
speaking  of  past  events  for  rhetorical  effect — to 
bring  the  events  more  vividly  before  the  mind — 
then  called  historical  present:  as,  "  He  runs  to  his 
horse,  jumps  into  the  saddle,  and  gallops  across 
the  plain." 

4.  Subjunctive.  It  is  a  supposition  contrary  to 
the  fact. 

5.  Indicative.  This  form  assumes  that  it  will  be 
snowing.  If  doubt  about  the  snowing  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  form  "if  it  be  snowing"  is  used. 
The  tense  is  relatively  present  to  the  going,  but 
future  to  the  time  of  the  speaker. 

6.  Separates  members  of  a  series;  sets  off  excla- 
mations and  nouns  used  in  direct  address;  sets  off 
explanatory  clauses;  sets  off  parenthetical  phrases. 

7.  (a)  To  classify  it;  account  for  the  form  of  the 
word  used;  and  give  its  syntactical  relations  to  other 
words.    (b)  It  is  a  good  exercise  in  classification. 

8.  "A  pale  invalid"  and  "sun  browned  and 
well"  are  adjective  modifiers  of  the  subject  in  the 
predicate.  They  really  belong  to  the  predicate, 
and  are  a  part  of  it,  but  their  chief  function  is  to 
express  an  attribute  of  the  subject. 


READING. 

"  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond 
the  Union,  to  see  what  might  be  hidden  in  the 
dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coldly  weighed  the 
chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that 
unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have 
not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I 
can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below." 

— From  Webster' s  Reply  to  Hayne. 

1.  Ask  ten  suitable  questions  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract.  (10  points, 
5  each). 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Daniel  Webster, 
and  state  something  concerning  the  character  of  his 
literary  work.    (Mark  from  1  to  50). 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Who  was  Daniel  Webster?  2.  Who  was 
Hayne?  3.  Upon  what  occasion  were  these  words 
uttered?  4.  To  what  is  allusion  made  in  this  quo- 
tation? 5.  What  "bonds"  are  referred  to?  6. 
What  "disunion"  is  referred  to?  7.  In  what 
sense  could  he  look  beyond  the  Union?  8.  What 
picture  does  the  last  sentence  form  in  your  mind? 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  State  at  some  length  the  thought  involved  in 
the  statement  that  education  is  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  being  to  be  educated. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  leading  subjects  that  have 
for  their  subject-matter  the  human  being  in  some 
aspect  or  aspects  of  his  nature. 

3.  A  teacher  presents  a  subject  to  a  class  of  stu- 
dents in  a  lecture  or  series  of  lectures,  and  after- 
wards examines  by  oral  or  written  questions  on  the 
topics  presented.  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  method  of  instruction?  To 
what  - classes  of  students  is  this  method  best 
adapted? 

4.  In  primary  number  work  it  is  quite  common 
to  use  objects  in  presenting  the  subject  to  children. 
Give  your  view  of  this  procedure,  with  reasons. 

5.  What  is  a  direct  question?  Give  an  example. 
State  any  principle  that  should  guide  one  to  any 
extent  in  using  direct  questions. 

6.  Name  some  objections  to  the  use  of  questions 
that  are  printed  in  the  text. 


ANSWERS. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  being  is  that  he  is  self- 
active,  and  knows  his  acts  to  be  his  own  and  under 
his  control.    Education  is  based  upon  this  fact. 

2.  History,  Geography,  Physiology,  Reading, 
Language  and  Grammar,  Literature,  Drawing, 
Writing. 

3.  The  method  gives  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  a  short  time.  It  does  not  aid  the  learner  to 
get  information  for  himself.  It  is  best  adapted  to 
students  who  already  have  a  large  amount  of 
knowledge  and  are  able  to  reflect. 

4.  It  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  child 
must  come  to  the  conception  of  number  through 
numbering  objects. 

5.  A  direct  question  is  one  that  asks  directly  for 
an  answer.  When  one  would  test  a  pupil's  knowl- 
edge upon  a  particular  point  he  will  be  apt  to  make 
use  of  a  direct  question.  Questions  that  can  be 
answered  by  "yes"  or  "no"  are  direct  questions, 
but  many  questions  that  cannot  be  so  answered  are 
direct  questions  also. 

6.  Pupils  are  apt  to  hunt  out  answers  to  them 
without  connecting  the  information  into  one  body 
of  knowledge. 


Illinois  Reading-  Circles. 

The  late  election  caused  almost  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  board  of  directors. 

Messrs.  Mercer  and  Miller  retired  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  three  years  of 
very  faithful  and  valuable  service.  Mr. 
Geo.  Harrington  moved  to  Denver,  Col. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Hall  resigned  on  account  of 
a  press  of  work  in  his  present  position  in 
the  Blind  Asylum.  Messrs.  Edwards  and 
Benedict  retired  ex-ofhcio. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  reported  the  follow- 
ing rfames  to  fill  the  vacancies: 

Supt.  C.  J.  Kinnie,  Rockford;  Supt.  S.  G. 
Burdick,  Centralia;  Supt.  B.  B.  Lakin, 
Streator;  and  Supt.  Nora  Smith,  Tuscola. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Association  Supt.  Raab 
and  his  assistant,  James  Kirk,  were  added 
to  the  board  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  board  Hon. 
Henry  Raab  was  elected  president,  Anna 
C.  Anderson,  Secretary,  and  E.  A.  Gastman, 
manager,  for  the  present  year. 

The  old  board  held  several  meetings  dur- 
ing the  Association  to  consider  the  reports 
of  the  manager,  and  to  select  books  for 
the  year  beginning  September  1, 1891.  Full 
courses  of  readings  were  adopted,  provided 
the  publishers  of  the  books  would  give  sat- 
isfactory terms  to  the  members.  This  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  manager  with  direc- 
tions to  report  to  the  board  in  case  such 
arrangements  could  not  be  made. 

The  manager's  reports  showed  the  Cir- 
cles to  be  in  a  sound  financial  condition, 
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although  the  work  of  the  year  hadbeenham- 
pered  by  a  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

The  manager  is  very  glad  to  say  that  all 
indications  point  to  a  very  prosperous  year 
in  both  circles.  Books  are  going  out  every 
day.  Several  of  the  new  county  superin- 
tendents have  already  made  large  orders 
for  those  excellent  books,  "Hawthorne  and 
his  Friends,"  and  Baldwin's  "Psychology 
of  Education." 

Fellow-teachers,  there  is  yet  plenty  of 
time  for  you  and  your  pupils  to  complete 
the  work  in  either  Circle  before  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

Order  the  books  for  yourself  and  pupils 
and  go  to  work.  I  will  be  rejoiced  to  send 
you  certificates,  diplomas,  or  seals,  as  may 
be  your  due. 

The  following  are  the  courses  for  this 
year.  The  books  will  be  delivered  at  the 
prices  named: 

Teachers'  Circle. 

''Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (Page),  $1. 

"Psychology  and  Education"  (Baldwin),  $1.25. 

"Hawthorne  and  His  Friends"  (Selected),  $1.25. 

Pupils'  Circle, 
primary  grade. 
"Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,"  No.  3,  45  cents. 
"Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,"  40  cents. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

"Eggleston's  Primary  U.  S.  History,"  65  cents. 
"Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,"  45  cents. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

"Greek  Heroes,"  45  cents. 
"Burroughs  and  Thoreau,"  50  cents. 
Decatur  III.  —  E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 


Col.  Sprague. 

Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague  is  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota.  He  has 
been  urged  by  numerous  friends  to  become 
a  candidate  for  United  States  senator.  He 
publishes  a  card  to  the  citizens  of  that 
state,  which  closes  as  follows: 

1.  Of  course  I  would  like  to  be  senator,  but,  as 
parties  and  factions  are  now  constituted  and  manip- 
ulated, the  eager  pursuit  of  so  sacred  and  respon- 
sible an  office,  by  the  only  methods  likely  to  secure 
it,  seems  presumptive  if  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  aspirant  is  not  fit  for  it. 

2.  If  it  were  tendered  me  in  honorable  fashion, 
without  any  other  pledge  than  that  I  should  faith- 
fully, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  serve  my  state  and 
the  nation,  I  should  gladly  accept.    But  . 

3  To  get  it  I  can  engage  in  no  scramble,  no  in- 
trigue, no  bargain,  no  fight;  shall  neglect  no  pres- 
ent duty,  make  no  speeches,  curry  no  favor,  solicit 
no  votes,  pull  no  wires,  promise  no  offices,  pay  no 
money,  fling  no  mud,  and  tell  no  lies.  I  am  not  for 
sale.  ■ — Homer  B.  Sprague. 

When  the  air  ship  makes  regular  trips 
between  North  Dakota  and  Washington 


city,  Mr.  Sprague  may  be  elected  United 
States  Senator  upon  such  conditions  as  are 
above  set  forth.  It  will  not  be  the  present 
Mr.  Sprague,  but  some  remote  descendant 
of  his.  The  public  school  has  a  great  work 
to  do  before  an  election  to  office  on  the 
basis  of  the  third  proposition  will  be  pos- 
sible in  America.  We  revere  Mr.  Sprague 
for  raising  this  standard.  It  is  a  "banner 
with  a  strange  device"  for  the  American 
politician,  but  it  may  yet  lead  a  national 
party  to  victory  if  the  schools  shall  see 
their  duty  and  do  it. 


From  Other  Parts  of  the  World. 

Germany,  Saxony. — In  the  year  1835  tne  Per" 
centage  of  illiteracy  among  the  army  recruits  was 
20. 593  per  cent.  In  that  year  a  new  school  law  was 
passed  containing  a  compulsory  attendance  clause. 
In  1843  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  was  10  404  per  cent; 
in  1844,  it  was  6.792  per  cent;  in  1846,  it  was  3.020 
percent;  in  1856,  it  had  decreased  to  1.667  percent. 
In  the  year  1874,  a  new  school  law  came  into  force 
which  had  a  more  rigorous  paragraph  concerning 
compulsory  attendance,  and  its  fruit  may  be  seen  in 
the  result  of  the  last  examination  of  recruits,  which 
showed  only  0.023  Per  cent  °f  illiteracy. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that 
can  make  a  better  showing  than  the  little  kingdom 
of  Saxony. 

Germany. — The  woods  near  Krankenheil— Toelz, 
a  most  delightful  resort  of  the  guests  of  this  popular 
bathing  place,  have  been  rescued  from  destruction 
by  that  most  voracious  caterpiller,  the  "Nan,"  and 
it  has  beendone  by  schoolchildren.  Everyday, 
during  the  summer,  300  school  boys,  with  their 
teachers,  went  early  in  the  morning  to  kill  ihe 
worms,  and  the  result  of  this  incessant  work,  for 
which  the  government  paid,  is  gratifying. 

Wurtemberg. — This  kingdom  has,  according  to 
the  latest  statistics,  3,177  elementary  school  teach- 
ers, of  which  2,260  are  appointed  for  life.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  great  majority  does  not  rise  above  S262, 
and  rent  free;  the  number  of  those  whose  salary  is 
greater  is  incomparably  small;  the  average  number 
of  pupils  to  one  teacher  is  nearly  73. 

Austria.—  From  1880  to  1885  the  number  of  nun- 
neries has  increased  trom  429  to  536,  and  the  num- 
ber of  nuns  from  8,727  to  10,281;  and  since  1885 
another  increase  is  to  be  recorded. 

Belgium.  —The  teachers  and  22,000  school  chil- 
dren of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  have  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  chief  of  school  administration, 
Evariste  Allewaert,  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
introduction  of  kindergartens  in  Antwerp.  The 
means  were  procured  solely  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. 

Russia. — The  education  of  the  blind  has  received 
a  great  impetus  in  Russia.  In  order  to  promote  it, 
the  government  sent  teachers  into  the  blind  asylums 
of  Germany  for  the  study  of  methods  Recently 
other  government  officials  and  a  member  of  the  Im 
perial  Council  visited  German  blind  asylums.  The 
Asylum  in  St.  Petersburg  has  recently  received  a 
grant  of  one  million  roubles. 

— From  the  AUg.  Deutsche  Lehruztg. 
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The  Iowa  State  Meeting. 

The  holiday  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Des  Moines  was  largely 
attended,  nearly  700  being  present.  The 
ablest  educational  men  and  women  in  the 
state  were  there,  many  of  whom  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.  A  large 
range  of  topics  was  considered. 

Among  the  great  number  of  good  things 
said  and  done,  we  find  the  following  senti- 
ment expressed  by  Dr.  Beardshear,  of  the 
Des  Moines  public  schools: 

"There  is  an  alarming  decrease  in  school  attend- 
ance in  some  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  one  of  the 
national  evils.  It  perpetuates  an  unproductive  class 
of  people.  The  country  spends  millions  of  dollars 
in  making  reparation  for  this  ignorance.  If  educa- 
tion is  the  chief  defense  of  the  nation,  no  more 
philosophic,  economic,  or  effective  defense  of  our 
interests  can  be  made  than  that  of  the  universal 
education  of  the  people." 


Queer. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Bishop 
Spalding  presented  the  arguments  for  giving  relig- 
ious training  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown  argued 
on  the  other  side.  Now  in  all  contests  of  this  kind 
the  Catholics  cannot  but  argue  better  than  any  one 
that  replies  to  them.  We  must  admit  they  arerig'it. 
We  can  only  reply,  "It  is  impossible."  And  so  all 
bringing  forward  of  the  topic  is  unwise.  As  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  cannot  be,  drop  arguing 
either  pro  or  con.  It  is  conceded  that  religious 
teaching  is  out  of  the  schools — the  people  agree  to 
this;  let  them  alter  it. 

— New  York  School  Journal. 

If  such  effusions  as  the  above  pass  for 
wisdom  among  any  large  number  of  the 
educational  people  of  this  country,  it  is 
cause  for  much  anxiety.  If  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  minds  of  the  leaders  may  we 
not  all  expect  to  fall  into  the  ditch? 


From  a  Subscriber. 

Editor  Journal: 

The  last  number  of  The  Journal  is  an 
inspiration.  It  is  full  of  meat  for  the 
thoughtful,  courageous  teacher;  but  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  good  things 
is  this,  "O  for  a  shower  of  earnest,  devoted, 
and  capable  men  and  women  who  will  en- 
ter the  public  school  because  it  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  that 
the  world  offers,  and  who  will  live  and  die 
loyal  to  that  conviction."  I  say  "Amen" 
earnestly  and  prayerfully.  The  crying  need 
of  the  hour  is  men  and  women  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  who  will  be  true  to  their  con- 
victions; men  and  women  "whom  the  spoils 
of  office  will  not  buy;"  men  and  women 


who  will  fight  this  battle  against  ignorance, 
and  superstition,  and  wrong, — fight,  it  may 
be,  against  odds,  and  traitorous  politicians, 
— but  who  will  never  falter  or  deviate 
a  hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  duty,  un- 
til the  darkness  disappears  and  the  light 
cometh.  The  Journal  is  helping  to  make 
such  teachers.  God  speed  you. 
December  8,  1890. 


The  thirty- second  annual  report  of  the  schools  of 
Springfield.  111.,  has  been  received.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Collins  is  the  superintendent.  We  note  that  eighty 
teachers  were  employed,  nine  of  whom  are  men, 
and  that  3,659  pupils  were  enrolled.  Springfield 
has  a  population  of  25,000,  with  7,707  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty  one  years;  257  is  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  High  school. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  recently  issued  bulletin  No.  I,  containing  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  on  Geographic  names,  in 
respect  to  the  orthography  and  nomenclature  of 
226  of  such  names  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 
The  discarded  forms  are  also  given.  This  is  inter- 
esting information  to  every  teacher  of  geography, 
and  the  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Supt.  H.  F.  Wegener,  of  district  No.  2,  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  sent  us  the  report  of  his  schools,  issued 
August  1,  1890.  The  city  of  Denver  has  two  or 
three  district  school  systems  conducted  in  inde- 
pendent districts.  Mr.  Wegener  says  in  his  report 
that  "the  character  of  the  work  done  in  any  sys- 
tem of  schools  depends  wholly  upon  the  character 
of  the  teachers  employed  to  do  it."  Yes,  but  the 
character  and  work  of  the  teacher  depends,  too, 
upon  the  character  of  superintendent  and  school 
board.  And  these  depend  ultimately  upon  the 
character  of  the  people.  We  count  seventy-one 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  this  District,  and  we 
know  from  actual  inspection  that  some  of  the  best 
teaching  done  in  the  country  is  done  in  District 
No.  2. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  fourteenth 
biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  California,  will  show  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  census  children  in  the 
state,  during  the  past  two  years,  was  10,382.  The 
increase  in  the  average  number  belonging  to  the 
public  schools,  for  the  same  time,  was  15,714.  The 
increase  in  ihe  daily  average  attendance  was  14,- 
362,  thus  showing  that  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance was  increased  by  3,980  more  than  the  total 
increase  in  the  census  rolls  for  the  same  time. 
During  the  past  two  years  381  new  school  houses 
have  been  erected,  the  total  number  in  the  state 
now  being  3,121,  of  which  115  are  of  brick.  In- 
crease in  number  of  teachers,  496;  increase  in 
number  of  teachers,  graduates  from  Normal  schools, 
328;  increase  in  number  of  volumes  in  school 
libraries,  77,050;  increase  in  number  of  visits  by 
county  superintendents,  831;  increase  in  number 
of  teachers  attending  institutes,  631;  increase  in 
number  of  school  visits  by  trustees,  3,930;  increase 
in  number  of  school  visits  by  parents  and  friends, 
32,116;  increase  in  value  of  school  property,  $3,- 
060,363;  total  value  of  school  property  in  the  state, 
$13,624,143. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISE. 

Erect  two  pillars  on  the  stage  or  platform,  a  few  feet  apart,  and  span  them  with  an  arch.  Decorate 
both  the  pillars  and  the  arch  with  evergreens.  Provide  nails  or  hooks  on  the  arch  on  which  the  letters  of 
the  word  "Washington"  may  be  hung.  In  the  center  of  the  arch  place  a  large  picture  of  Washington, 
and  below  it  hang  a  shield,  which  may  be  made  of  pasteboard  with  colored  paper  pasted  on  to  represent 
the  stripes,  field,  and  stars.  The  pupils  march  in  and  separate,  five  standing  by  one  pillar  and  five  by 
the  other,  with  the  leader  in  the  center. 


Teacher: 

We  wish  to-day  to  do  a  small  part  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  father  of  our 
country.  Our  countrymen  have  so  honored 
his  name  that  cities,  towns,  counties,  soci- 
eties, and  streets  bear  it,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  states  is 
named  after  that  great  and  good  man.  Tell 
me  what  some  of  the  orators  and  others 
have  said  about  him. 

First  Pupil: 

Washington  in  the  flesh  is  taken  from  us 
but  his  memory  remains,  and  let  us  cling 
to  that  memory.  Let  us  make  a  national 
festival  and  holiday  of  his  birthday,  and 
ever  as  it  returns,  let  us  remember  that 
while  we  celebrate  the  great  anniversary, 
our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Hudson,  on  the 
Potomac,  from  the  southern  plains  to  the 
northern  lakes,  are  engaged  in  the  same 
offices  of  gratitude  and  love." 

Second  Pupil: 

All  should  strive  to  emulate  his  noble 
qualities.  His  first  utterances  upon  assum- 
ing command  of  the  American  army  before 
Boston,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1775,  wete  a 
rebuke  of  religious  bigotry,  and  an  impres- 
sive protest  against  gaming,  swearing,  and 
all  immoral  practices  which  might  forfeit 
divine  aid  in  the  great  struggle  for  national 
independence. 

Third  Pupil: 

Succeeding  orders,  preparatory  to  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  in  August,  1776, 
breathe  the  same  spirit-'-that  which  trans- 
fused all  his  spirit,  as  with  celestial  fire. 

Fourth  Pupil: 

His  courage,  whether  in  battle  or  in 
council,  was  as  perfect  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  pure  and  steady  temper  of  soul. 


Fifth  Pupil: 

If  there  be  one  quality  more  than  an- 
other in  his  character  which  may  exercise 
a  useful  control  over  the  men  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  it  is  the  total  disregard  of  self, 
when  in  the  most  elevated  positions  for  in- 
fluence and  example. 

Sixth  Pupil: 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  im- 
mediate birthplace  of  such  a  man  as  Wash- 
ington! No  clime  can  claim,  no  country 
can  appropriate  him;  the  boon  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  human  race,  his  fame  is  eter- 
nity, his  residence  creation. 

Seventh  Pupil: 

Great  men  of  his  and  other  times  have 
been  appreciated — many  admired  by  all. 
But  him  we  love.  Him  we  all  love.  When 
the  storm  of  battle  lowers  darkest  and  rages 
highest,  the  memory  of  Washington  shall 
move  every  American  arm  and  cheer  every 
American  heart. 

Eighth  Pupil: 

Think  not  to  transfer  to  a  tablet  or  a 
column  the  tribute  which  is  due  from  your- 
selves. Just  honor  to  Washington  can  only 
be  rendered  by  observing  his  precepts  and 
imitating  his  example.  He  has  built  his  own 
monument.  We,  and  those  who  come  after, 
are  its  appointed,  its  privileged  guardians. 
Ninth  Pupil: 

Oh,  what  associations  are  linked  in  ada- 
man  with  that  name!  Washington,  whose 
sword  was  never  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  never  sheathed  when 
wielded  in  his  country's  cause. 

Tenth  Pupil: 

"  No  car  of  triumph  bore  him  through  a  city  filled 
with  grief. 

No  groaning  captives  at  the  wheels  proclaimed  him 
victor  chief; 
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He  broke  the  gyves  of  slavery  with  strong  and  high 
disdain, 

But  cast  no  scepter  from  the  links  when  he  had  rent 
the-  chain." 

Singing:  "Hail Columbia,  Happy  Land." 

—  V.  S.  Walsh,  in  School  Journal. 


Teacher: 

I  will  now  read  the  story  of  Great  George 
Washington,  which  is  told  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  to  her  little  folks  in  the 
"Story  Hour." 

GREAT  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"The  good  story-teller  effects  much;  he  has  an  ennobling 
effect  upon  children, — so  much  the  more  ennobling  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  intend  it." — Frocbtl. 

All  this  time  while  George  Washington  had  been 
growing  up, — first  a  little  boy  then  a  larger  boy,  and 
then  a  young  surveyor, — all  this  time  the  French 
and  English  and  Indians  were  unhappy  and  uncom- 
fortable in  the  country  north  of  Virginia.  The 
French  wanted  all  the  land,  so  did  the  English,  and 
the  Indians  saw  that  there  would  be  no  room  for 
them,  whichever  had  it,  so  they  all  began  to  trouble 
each  other,  and  to  quarrel  and  fight. 

These  troubles  grew  so  bad  at  last  that  the  Vir- 
ginians began  to  be  afraid  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  thought  they  must  have  some  soldiers  of 
their  own  ready  to  fight. 

George  Washington  was  only  nineteen  then,  but 
everybody  knew  he  was  wise  and  brave,  so  they 
choose  him  to  teach  the  soldiers  near  his  home  how 
to  march  and  to  fight. 

Then  the  king  and  the  people  of  England  grew 
very  uneasy  at  all  this  quarreling,  and  they  sent 
over  soldiers  and  cannon  and  powder,  and  com- 
menced to  get  ready  to  fight  in  earnest.  Washing- 
ton was  made  a  major,  and  he  had  to  go  a  thousand 
miles,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  into  the  Indian  and 
French  country,  to  see  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers, 
and  find  out  about  the  troubles. 

When  he  came  back  again,  all  the  people  were 
so  pleased  with  his  courage  and  with  the  wise  way 
in  which  he  had  behaved,  that  they  made  him  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Then  began  a  long  war  between  the  French  and 
the  English,  which  lasted  seven  years.  Washington 
fought  through  all  of  it,  and  was  made  a  colonel, 
and  by  and  by  commander  of  all  the  soldiers  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  built  forts  and  roads,  he  gained  and  lost 
battles,  he  fought  the  Indians  and  the  French;  and 
by  all  this  trouble  and  hard  work  he  learned  to  be  a 
great  soldier. 

In  many  of  the  battles  of  this  war,  Washington 
and  the  Virginians  did  not  wear  a  uniform  like  the 
English  soldiers,  but  a  buckskin  shirt  and  fringed 
leggings  like  the  Indians. 

From  beginning  to  end  of  some  of  the  battles, 
Washington  rode  about  among  the  men,  telling 
them  where  to  go  and  how  to  fight;  the  bullets  were 
whistling  around  him  all  the  time,  but  he  said  he 
liked  the  music. 

By  and  by  the  war  was  over;  the  French  were 
driven  back  to  their  own  part  of  the  country,  and 
Washington  went  home  to  Mt.  Vernon  to  rest,  and 
took  with  him  his  wife,  lovely  Martha  Washington, 
whom  he  had  met  and  married  while  he  was  fight- 
ing the  French  and  Indians. 

While  he  was  at  Mt.  Vernon  he  saw  all  his  horses 
again, — "Valiant,"  and  "Magnolia,"  and  "Chink- 


ling,"  and  "Ajax,"— and  had  grand  gallops  over 
the  country. 

He  had  some  fine  dogs,  too,  to  run  by  his  side, 
and  help  him  hunt  the  bushy  tailed  foxes.  "Vul- 
can" and  "Ringwood"  and  "Music"  and  "Sweet- 
lips"  were  the  names  of  some  of  them.  You  may 
be  sure  the  dogs  were  glad  when  they  had  their 
master  home  again. 

But  Washington  did  not  have  long  to  rest,  for  an- 
other war  was  coming,  the  great  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Little  children  cannot  understand  all  the  reasons 
for  this  war,  but  I  can  tell  you  some  of  them. 

You  remember  in  the  story  of  Thanksgiving  I 
told  you  about  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  came  from 
England  to  this  country  because  their  king  would 
not  let  them  pray  to  God  as  they  liked.  That  king 
was  dead  now,  and  there  was  another  in  his  place, 
a  king  with  the  name  of  George,  like  our  Washing- 
ton. 

Now,  our  great-grandfathers  had  always  loved 
England  and  Englishmen,  because  many  of  their 
friends  were  still  living  there,  and  because  it  was 
their  old  home. 

The  king  gave  them  governors  to  help  take  care 
of  their  people,  and  soldiers  to  fight  for  them,  and 
they  sent  to  England  for  many  things  to  wear  and 
to  eat. 

But  just  before  this  Revolutionary  War,  the  king 
and  the  great  men  who  helped  him  began  to  say 
that  things  should  be  done  in  this  country  that  our 
people  did  not  think  right  at  all.  The  king  said  they 
must  buy  expensive  stamps  to  put  on  all  their  news- 
papers and  almanacs  and  lawyer's  papers,  and  that 
they  must  pay  very  high  taxes  on  their  tea  and  pa- 
per and  glass,  and  he  sent  soldiers  to  see  that  this 
was  done. 

This  made  our  great  grandfathers  very  angry. 
They  refused  to  pay  the  taxes,  they  would  not  buy 
anything  from  England  any  more,  and  some  men 
even  went  on  board  the  ships,  as  they  came  into 
Boston  Harbor,  and  threw  the  tea  over  into  the 
water. 

So  fifty  one  men  were  chosen  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  met  at  Philadelphia,  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  Washington  was  sent  from  Virginia. 
And  after  they  had  talked  very  solemnly,  they  all 
thought  there  would  be  great  trouble  soon,  and 
Washington  went  home  to  drill  the  soldiers. 

Then  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
in  New  England,  and  soon  Washington  was  made 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies. 

He  rode  the  whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston  on  horseback,  with  a  troop  of  officers;  and 
all  the  people  on  the  way  came  to  see  him,  bringing 
bands  of  music  and  cheering  him  as  he  went  by. 
He  rode  into  camp  in  the  morning.  The  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  in  the  road,  and  men  and  women 
and  children  who  had  come  to  look  at  Washington 
were  crowded  all  about.  They  saw  a  tall,  splendid, 
handsome  man  in  a  blue  coat  with  buff  facings,  and 
epaulets  on  his  shoulders.  As  he  took  off  his  hat, 
drew  his  shining  sword,  and  raised  it  in  sight  of  all 
the  people,  the  cannon  began  to  thunder,  and  all 
the  people  hurrahed  and  tossed  their  hats  in  the  air. 

Of  course  he  looked  very  splendid,  and  they  all 
knew  hosv  brave  he  was,  and  thought  he  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  , 

But  it  did  not  happen  as  they  expected,  for  this 
was  only  the  beginning,  and  the  war  lasted  seven 
long  years. 

Fighting  is  always  hard,  even  if  you  have  plenty 
of  soldiers  and  plenty  for  them  to  eat;  but  Wash- 
ington had  very  few  soldiers,  and  very  little  powder 
for  the  guns,  and  little  food  for  the  men  to  eat. 
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The  soldiers  were  not  in  uniform,  as  ours  are  to- 
day; bnt  each  was  dressed  just  as  he  happened  to 
come  from  his  shop  or  his  farm. 

Washington  ordered  hunting  shirts  for  them  such 
as  he  wore  when  he  went  to  fight  the  Indians,  for  he 
knew  they  would  look  more  like  soldiers  if  all  were 
dressed  alike. 

Many  people  thought  that  our  men  would  be 
beaten,  as  the  war  went  on;  but  Washington  never 
thought  so,  for  he  was  sure  our  side  was  right. 

I  hardly  know  what  he  would  have  done,  at  last, 
if  the  French  people  had  not  promised  to  come  over 
and  help  us,  and  to  send  us  money  and  men  and 
ships.  All  the  people  in  the  army  thanked  God 
when  they  heard  it,  and  fired  their  guns  for  joy. 

A  brave  young  man  named  Lafayette  came  with 
the  French  soldiers,  and  he  grew  to  be  Washington's 
great  friend,  and  fought  all  through  the  Revolution. 

Many  battles  were  fought  in  this  war,  and  Wash- 
ington lost  some  of  them,  and  a  great  many  of  his 
men  were  killed. 

You  could  hardly  understand  how  much  trouble 
he  had.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  was  deep 
on  the  ground,  he  had  no  houses  or  huts  for  his  men 
to  sleep  in;  his  soldiers  were  ragged  and  cold  by 
day,  and  had  not  blankets  enough  to  keep  them 
warm  by  night;  their  shoes  were  old  and  worn,  and 
they  had  to  wrap  cloths  around  their  feet  to  keep 
them  from  freezing. 

When  they  marched  to  the  Delaware  River,  one 
cold  Christmas  night,  a  soldier  who  was  sent  after 
them,  with  a  message  for  Washington,  traced  them 
■by  their  footprints  on  the  snow,  all  reddened  with 
the  blood  from  their  poor  cut  feet. 

They  must  have  been  very  brave  and  patient  to 
have  fought  at  all,  when  they  were  so  cold  and 
ragged  and  hungry. 

Washington  suffered  a  great  deal  in  seeing  his 
soldiers  so  wretched,  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  all 
his  strength  and  courage,  he  would  sometimes  have 
given  up  hope,  if  he  had  not  talked  and  prayed  to 
God  a  great  deal,  and  asked  Him  to  help  him. 

In  one  of  the  hardest  times  of  the  whole  war, 
Washington  was  staying  at  a  farmer's  house.  One 
morning  he  rode  out  very  early  to  visit  the  soldiers. 
The  farmer  went  into  the  fields  soon  after,  and  as 
he  was  passing  a  brook  where  a  great  many  bushes 
were  growing,  he  heard  a  deep  voice  from  the 
the  thicket.  He  looked  through  the  leaves,  and 
saw  Washington  on  his  knees,  on  the  ground,  pray- 
ing to  God  for  his  soldiers.  He  had  fastened  his 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  come  away  by  himself  to  ask 
God  to  help  them. 

At  last  the  war  came  to  an  end;  the  English  were 
beaten,  and  our  armies  sent  up  praise  and  thanks  to 
God. 

I  hen  the  soldiers  went  quietly  back  to  their 
homes,  and  Washington  bade  all  his  officers  good- 
by.and  thanked  them  for  their  help  and  their  courage. 

The  little  room  in  New  York  where  he  said  fare- 
well is  kept  to  show  to  visitors  row,  and  you  can  see 
it  someday  yourselves. 

Then  Washington  went  home  to  Mt.  Vernon  to 
rest;  bnt  before  he  had  been  there  long,  the  people 
found  out  that  they  must  have  some  one  to  help 
take  care  of  them,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  king  of  England  any  more;  and  they  asked 
Washington  to  come  and  be  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

So  he  did  as  they  wished,  and  was  as  wise  and 
good,  and  as  careful  and  fine  a  President  as  he  had 
been  surveyor,  soldier,  and  general. 

Yon  know  we  always  call  Washington  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  because  he  did  so  much  for  us,  and 
helped  to  make  the  United  States  so  great. 


After  he  died,  there  were  parks  and  mountains 
and  villages  and  towns  and  cities  named  for  him  all 
over  the  land,  because  people  loved  him  so,  and 
prized  so  highly  what  he  had  done  for  them. 

In  the  city  of  Washington  there  is  a  building 
where  you  can  see  many  of  the  things  that  belonged 
to  the  first  President  when  he  was  alive.  There  is 
his  soldier's  coat,  his  sword,  and  in  an  old  camp 
chest  are  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks  that  he 
used  in  the  Revolution. 

There  is  a  tall,  splendid  monument  of  shining 
gray  stone  in  that  city,  that  towers  far,  far  above  all 
the  highest  roofs  and  spires.  It  was  built  in  mem- 
ory of  George  Washington,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  show  that  they  loved  and  would 
always  remember  the  Father  of  his  Country. 


Music:  "America." 
Teacher: 

What  have  some  of  the  people  of  the 
world  said  about  Washington? 

First  Pupil: 

Daniel  Webster  said:  "To  commanding 
talents,  and  to  success,  he  added  a  disre- 
gard of  self,  a  spotlessness  of  motive,  a 
steady  submission  to  every  public  and  pri- 
vate duty  which  threw  in  the  shade  the 
whole  crowd  of  the  vulgar  great.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  regard  was  the  whole  country. 
No  part  of  it  was  large  enough  to  fill  his 
enlarged  patriotism.  He  had  no  favorites; 
he  rejected  all  partizanship;  and  acting 
honestly  for  the  universal  good  he  received 
what  he  had  so  richly  deserved,  the  uni- 
versal love." 

Second  Pupil: 

Lord  Byron  said: 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great, 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows 
Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes,— one,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  men  blush,  there  was  but  one. 

Third  Pupil: 

Lord  Brougham  said:  "It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  of  all 
ages  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemo- 
rating this  illustrious  man.  And  until  time 
shall  be  no  more,  a  test  of  the  progress 
which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in 
virtue  will  be  derived  from  the  veneration 
to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington." 

Fourth  Pupil: 

George  Howland  has  written: 

"  Welcome,  thou  festal  morn! 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn 

Thy  rising  sun, 
Thou  day  forever  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light, 
That  gave  the  world  the  sight 

Of  Washington. 
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"  Unshaken  'mid  the  storm 
Behold  that  noble  form, — 
That  peerless  one, — 
With  his  protecting  hand, 
Let  Freedom's  angel  stand, 
The  guardian  of  our  land 
Our  Washington. 

"  Now  the  true  patriot  see 
The  foremost  of  the  free 

The  victory  won. 
In  Freedom's  presence  bow, 
While  sweetly  smiling  now 
She  wreathes  the  spotless  brow 

Of  Washington. 

"  Then  with  each  coming  year, 
Whenever  shall  appear 

That  natal  sun, 
Will  we  attest  the  worth 
Of  one  true  man  to  earth, 
And  celebrate  the  birth 

Of  Washington." 

Fifth  Pupil: 

Mr.  William  Smith  says:  "The  merit  of 
Washington  by  no  means  ceases  with  his 
campaigns;  it  becomes,  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  even  more  striking  than  before;  for 
the  same  man  who  for  the  sake  of  liberty 
was  ardent  enough  to  resist  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  hazard  everything  on 
this  side  the  grave,  at  a  later  period  had  to 
be  temperate  enough  to  resist  the  same 
spirit  of  liberty  when  it  was  mistaking  its 
proper  objects  and  transgressing  its  ap- 
pointed limits." 

Sixth  Pupil: 

George  Washington,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
said:  "It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free 
government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to 
it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

"Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Singing:  "Washington's  Grave." 


Important. 

We  want  an  active  agent  for  The  Journal  in 
every  county  in  the  United  Stutes,  and  teachers 
wishing  to  secure  pleasant,  profitable,  work  that  is 
in  line  with  their  professional  duties,  should  write 
us  at  once  for  territory,  as  the  best  counties  will  be 
taken  before  the  institute  season  opens.  In  this  con- 
nection we  wish  to  hear  from  all  our  old  agents  who 
have  not  already  written  for  their  territory  for  this 
year,  as  applications  are  coming  in  by  every  mail, 
and  we  wish  to  know  at  once  upon  whom  to  depend. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood  has  furnished  us  one  of 
his  valuable  and  characteristic  articles,  which  will 
appear  soon. 

Supt.  Beardshear,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  con- 
tributed a  valuable  paper  to  our  columns,  which 
will  appear  at  an  early  day. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Jesse,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Missouri  State  University. 
He  is  but  37  years  of  age. 

Prof- J.  S.  Jenks,  of  Indiana  University,  is  pre- 
paring for  early  publication  an  article  on  the  "Eco- 
nomic Aspect  of  the  Indiana  Text-book  Law." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Morrison,  recently  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected 
superintendent,  in  place  of  Mr.  McAlister,  resigned. 

George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  American  historian, 
died  in  Washington  City,  January  17,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age.  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  citizens 
has  departed  this  life  full  of  years  and  of  honor. 

For  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal,  at  $1.50, 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  "Black  Beauty,"  which  is 
the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  horses.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  books  to  read  to  the  school  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and  is  new  and  fresh. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rightsell  is  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  These  schools  are 
among  the  best  in  the  Southern  states,  for  some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  the  country  are  helping  to 
make  them  so.  As  are  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  so  are  the  schools. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Patrick,  in  remitting  $3.00  for  two 
years'  subscription  to  The  Journal  in  advance, 
says:  'T  take  four  other  school  journals,  but  The 
Public-School  Journal  is  my  ideal— almost." 
He  thinks  that  too  many  of  our  school  journals  are 
made  for  the  second-grade  teachers  exclusively. 

An  Attractive  Offer. — Pillsbury's  Common 
School  Decisions  for  the  State  of  Illinois  should  be 
in  the  office  of  every  school  superintendent  and 
school  board  in  the  state.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
convenient  book  of  reference  for  all  information 
concerning  the  school  law,  and  all  decisions  respect- 
ing it.  We  will  send  this  volume  and  The  Public- 
School  Journal  for  one  year,  for  %z. 25.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  Si. 50. 

Indiana  is  in  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  School  Officers'  Department  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  E.  M.  Chaplin, 
of  Warsaw,  a  school  official,  is  the  moving  spirit, 
and  Supt.  W.  B.  Flick,  of  Indianapolis,  is  a  good 
second.  Next  winter  the  first  meeting  of  this 
Department  will  be  held,  and  it  will  probably  be  a 
successful  one.  Indiana  is  one  of  the  livest  states 
in  the  Union  in  educational  matters. 

Jersey ville,  111.,  has  a  phenomenal  High  school 
in  some  respects.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  165 
pupils,  and  the  tuition  receipts  this  year,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  $2,300.  The  High  school 
is  entirely  self-sustaining.  Is  not  this  the  only 
High  school  in  the  West  that  is  independent  of 
district  tax?  Mr.  J.  Pike  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Jerseyville  schools  for  seventeen  years,  and 
this  High  school  is  one  of  the  results  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers.— Persons  receiving  this 
number  with  this  paragraph,marked  with  blue  pen- 
cil, will  please  regard  iuift  a  notification  that  the 
payment  for  their  sub^ription  to  The  Journal  for 
the  current  year  is  |Pw  due,  as  per  contract.  We 
earnestly  request  that  they  will  remit  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  J.  H.  Lawhead,  of  Kan- 
sas, has  been  appointed  territorial  superintendent  of 
Oklahoma. 

Madison  county,  111.,  holds  a  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  February  17,  1891.  They 
have  an  attractive  program. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Heninger  who  is  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Charleston,  111.,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  those  who  become  acquainted  with  his 
work. 

The  Educational  News,  a  bright  little  weekly 
published  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  educational 
paper  in  the  North  that  denies  the  right  of  the  state 
to  enforce  a  compulsory  attendance  law. 

The  holiday  edition  of  the  Fairhaven  (Washing- 
ton) Herald  has  been  received.  It  rivals  the  great 
metropolitan  journals  for  size,  beauty,  and  expensive 
illustrations,  and  it  comes  from  a  town  that  has 
grown  since  September,  1889,  from  150  to  7,000. 

The  New  York  School  Journal 'says  that  "Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Brown,  in  his  discussion  with  Bishop  Spalding 
on  'Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools,'  ad- 
mitted that  an  afternoon  or  so  in  the  week  might 
well  be  devoted  to  religious  instruction."  The  capa- 
city of  The  School  Journal  for  blundering  seems  to 
be  unlimited. 

The  next  National  Meeting  of  School  Superin- 
tendents will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  February  24- 
26.  State  Supt.  Draper,  of  New  York,  is  president. 
We  note  the  names  of  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  N.  C. 
Dougherty,  of  Illinois,  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  of  Texas, 
William  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  and  George  William  Curtis  on  the  program. 

Prof.  Frank  Fitzpatrick,  for  some  time  past  the 
representative  of  A.  S  Barnes  &  Co,  in  the  West, 
has  been  unanimously  elected  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City.  Every- 
body will  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
nck's  return  to  active  school  work.  He  is  both  cap- 
able and  popular,  the  two  winning  qualities  for  a 
superintendent. 

There  was  a  rumor  that  ex- President  J.  A.  Can- 
field,  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  was 
to  be  the  successor  of  Senator  Ingalls.  We  wish 
that  this  might  have  been  for  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Kansas.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Paradiso  it  would  be  a  step  backward  for  Mr. 
Canfield,  but  from  our  Pargalorial  outlook  it  would 
be  thought  to  be  an  advance. 

A  postmaster,  or  one  who  purports  to  be,  writes 
us  from  Neadmore,  111.,  explaining  why  The 
Journal  is  returned.  On  one  side  of  the  card  is 
the  following: 

"Look  and  Reed  on  other  side  and  Learn  the 
cause  this  is  sent  Back  to  Place  of  Beginning 

On  the  other  side  we  read  as  follows: 

"Neadmore  111  He  is  Dead  Don't  want  the 
Book  say  More." 

The  schoolmaster  is  evidently  abroad  in  that 
precinct. 
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Prof.  J.  A.  Mercer,  of  Peoria,  111.,  is  working  up 
a  vacation  excursion  to  Europe  next  summer.  Send 
for  circular  of  information. 

The  best  book  for  Arbor  Day  Exercises  is  pub- 
lished by  Asst.  State  Supt.  Skinner,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.    See  notice  on  page  IV. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  disappointed  by  the 
omission  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  this  month.  These 
pages  are  in  type,  but  were  crowded  out  by  the 
Washington  Birthday  matter. 

There  should  be  a  separate  building  for  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  the  coming  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago. The  educational  forces  of  the  whole  country 
should  combine  at  once  to  secure  this. 

Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo's  "Tales  of  Troy"  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  will  prove  a  very 
attractive  addition  to  the  classic  literature  for  pri- 
mary grades.    See  advertisement  on  page  V. 

Mr.  John  H.  Tear  will  do  institute  work  during 
the  coming  season.  He  was  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tute workers  before  he  became  principal  of  a  Chi- 
cago school,  and  we  believe  he  has  been  growing 
in  the  meantime.  Address  him  at  698  Walnut  St., 
Chicago. 

Persons  wishing  a  copy  of  Geo.  P.  Brown's  ad- 
dress on  "Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools," 
delivered  at  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
can  obtain  it  in  pamphlet  form  by  addressing  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  enclosing  10  cents. 

Look  out  for  the  announcement  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  at 
Champaign  this  spring.  We  have  not  the  date  of 
the  meeting,  but  know  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  it  the  greatest  meeting  of  this  organ- 
ization. It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Harris  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 

Compulsory  education  in  the  English  language 
will  probably  receive  rough  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  Illinois  legislature.  But  it  seems  as 
if  compulsory  education  of  some  sort  will  be  re- 
tained in  appearance,  but  that  no  adequate  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  its  re-enforcement.  If  the 
friends  of  the  law  will  make  themselves  heard  by 
their  representatives  it  will  be  otherwise. 

Wanted— A  missionary  teacher — a  man  worth 
$2,000  a  year  for  $1,000 -one  who  can  govern  boys 
that  have  rejected  parental  authority  and  are  now 
under  legal  restraint.  An  opportunity  is  offered 
for  some  good  man  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  by  education  to  save  wayward  boys.  Any 
one  who  thinks  he  can  do  such  work,  and  is  willing 
to  accept  $1,000  and  board  for  his  services  will 
please  address  the  editor  of  this  paper,  giving 
references  as  to  ability  and  experience. 

Every  town  needs  a  Kindergarten.  We  have 
been  looking  over  the  pages  of  The  Kindergarten, 
of  Chicago,  and  are  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  idea  as  a  grand  and  progressive  one.  Our  peo- 
ple should  look  into  the  lines  of  kindergarten  work, 
with  a  view  to  applying  its  methods.  We  know  of 
no  better  way  of  getting  ample  information  than 
through  the  columns  of  this  unique,  magazine,  so 
brimful,  as  it  is,  of  enthusiasm,  help,  theory,  and 
practice.  It  is  one  organ,  we  believe,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  great  work  in  this  country,  and  is 
the  official  medium  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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The  Magazines. 

The  Educational  Review. — Edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York,  is  an  educational  magazine  that  takes 
rank  with  the  other  scientific  journals  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  first  number  is  something  for  the  educa- 
tional fraternity  to  be  proud  of,  and  if  it  does  not 
find  an  adequate  support  it  will  not  be  to  the  credit 
of  the  teaching  piofession.  It  is  solid  reading,  but 
the  time  is  here  when  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
nation  must  do  some  solid  reading  and  deeper  think- 
ing) or  giye  place  to  others  who  will. 

St.  Nicholas. — A  tribute  to  the  Fourteenth  is  paid 
in  the  February  number  with  the  poem  "An  Old 
Time  Valentine,"  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  with  the 
frontispiece  illustration  by  Edwards,  and  then  Max 
Bennett  describes  "How  the  Mails  are  Carried,"  in 
an  account  of  the  Railway  Postoffices,  with  illustra- 
tions by  C  T.  Hill;  "A  Little  Girl's  Diary  in  the 
East,"  by  Lucy  Morris  Ellsworth,  is  delightful  read- 
ing, apart  from  its  conscious  and  unconscious  humor. 
Besides,  there  are  uninventoried  riches  in  the  pic- 
tures and  departments,  enough  to  rank  the  number 
with  its  brilliant  predecessors, 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains:  "Some  Unpub- 
lished Letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,"  William 
Carew  Hazlitt;  "Two  Philosophers  of  the  Paradox- 
ical," Josiah  Royce;  "The  New  England  Meeting- 
House,"  Alice  Morse  Earle;  "The  Next  Stage  in  the 
Development  of  Public  Parks,"  Alpheus  Hyatt; 
"John  Rutledge,"  Frank  Gaylord  Cook;  "An  Ob- 
ject Lesson  in  Civil  Service  Reform,"  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  "A  Long-Unpaid  Debt,"  William  Ever- 
ett; "Richard  Henry  Dana;"  "Sir  Walter  Scott 
by  his  Own  Hand;"  Comments  on  Books;  the  Con- 
tributor's Club;  and  the  continued  stories. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February,  1891, 
contains:  "Gettysburg  Thirty  Years  After,"  H.  R. 
H.  the  Count  of  Paris,  Maj.-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  Maj.-Gen.  Abner 
Doubleday;  "A  Deliberative  Body,"  The  Speaker, 
the  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Reed;  "The  Talleyrand  Mem- 
oirs," Sir.  Charles  W.  Dilke;  "Why  More  Girls  do 
Not  Marry,"  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells;  "The  Ja- 
maica Exhibition,"  the  Governor  of  Jamaica;  "Can 
Lawyers  be  Honest?"  Homer  Greene;  "The  Silver 
Question  Again,"  Jesse  Seligman;  "Has  Christian- 
ity Failed?"  Ouida,  Father  Ignatius:  "The  Depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Parnell,"  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P. 

The  Forum. — "Is  Stanley  a  Pirate?"  Mr.  E.  L. 
Godkin,  in  the  February  number,  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  expedition  to  relieve  Emin  was  clearly 
a  piratical  undertaking,  since  it  had  the  sanction  of 
no  government,  ana  its  leader  was  responsible  to  no 
power.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Mr  Godkin 
shows  that  the  sympathy  for  Emin,  which  caused 
the  expedition  to  be  undertaken,  was  a  sentiment 
born  of  the  Gordon  myth,  and  he  points  out  the 
curious  fact  that  the  people  of  Africa,  owing  to  the 
slave  trade,  have  always  been  regarded  as  fit  spoil 
for  pirates,  even  by  civilized  nations,  who  hold  no 
such  notions  even  about  any  other  savages.  Mr. 
Godkin  expresses  the  highest  admiration  for  Stan- 
ley's courage  and  endurance,  and  approves  of  his 
conduct  of  the  expedition.  It  is  its  legal  character 
only  that  he  criticises.  Other  articles  in  the  Febru- 
ary Forum  are:  "The  Vanishing  Surplus, "*by  Sen- 
ator Carlisle;  "The  Farmer's  Changed  Condition," 
by  Prof.  Rodney  Welch;  "The  Government  and 
the  Indians,"  by  Hiram  Price;  a  biographical  essay 
by  Prof.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  half  a  dozen  other  essays. 


The  Century,  for  February,  contains  the  first  in- 
stallment of  Edward  Eggleston's  new  novel,  "The 
Faith  Doctor,"  introducing  some  characters  in  "so- 
ciety" and  others  who  are  trying  to  get  in. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. — The  vigorous,  in- 
tellectual, and  practical  character  of  this  magazine 
is  well  shown  in  the  contents  of  the  February  num- 
ber. In  the  opening  number,  entitled  "From  Ba- 
bel to  Comparative  Philology,"  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White  tells  how  science  has  compelled  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  belief  that  Hebrew  was  the  first 
language  of  man.  Prof.  Huxley's  paper  on  "The 
Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man,"  giving  the 
testimony  of  geology  and  archaeology  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Caucasion  race,  is  concluded  in  this  num- 
ber. The  important  part  that  snow  plays  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  set  forth  under  the  title,  "The 
Storage  of  Cold,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Morris.  Educa- 
tion is  represented  by  an  account  of  "Coeducation 
in  Swiss  Universities,"  by  Flora  Bridges.  The  editor 
discusses  "Religious  Teaching  in  the  Public  School." 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary, 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  f«r  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chit's,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  re- 
ceipt in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Recreation  Queries  in  United  States  His- 
tory. By  C.  L.  Gruber.  Boston:  New  Englaud 
Publishing  Co.  136  pp.,  7^x5.  Price,  75  cents. 
Of  the  many  books  of  historical  questions  and 
answers  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  no 
inxpensive  volume  has  been  morecomplete,  authen- 
tic and  varied  than  this.  There  are  six  hundred  sen- 
sible questions  upon  the  facts  and  fancies,  theories 
and  traditions  in  United  States  history,  politics,  and 
literature,  with  full,  intelligent,  clearly  stated  an- 
swers. There  are  a  number  of  historical  conundrums 
with  answers;  historical  expressions  with  key,  giv- 
ing author  and  circumstances  connected  with  each; 
and  one  hundred  popular  names  of  historical  per- 
sons. It  is  the  work  of  scholarly  genius,  and  is 
printed  and  bound  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

Bellows'  French-English  and  English-French 
Dictionary.  By  John  Bellows.  H.  Holt  &  Co. 
This  is  a  volume  of  600  pages.  It  gives  evidence 
of  great  care  in  its  preparation,  and  unusual  orig- 
inality in  its  conception  and  details.  Each  page  is, 
in  part,  a  list  of  French  words  with  English  equiva- 
lents, and,  in  part,  a  list  of  English  words  of  some- 
what similar  form  to  the  French  words  above,  with  I 
the  French  equivalents.  The  arrangement  is  very 
convenient  and  very  complete.  It  is  the  double 
work  of  an  English-speaking  author  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French,   and  of  a 
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French-speaking  author  who  is  also  familiar  with 
the  English.  In  this  way  a  much  more  valuable 
volume  is  possible,  than  when  one  person  under- 
takes to  do  both  kinds  of  work.  The  book  con- 
tains, also,  the  conjugation  of  French  verbs,  and 
many  other  helps  to  the  student.  Several  weeks' 
experience  in  using  this  Dictionary  has  made  us 
place  a  high  estimate  upon  its  value. 


Crowded  Out  O'Crofield;  or,  The  Boy  Who 

Made  His  Way.     By  William  O.  Stoddard.  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.    New  York. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  best  stories  for 
boys.  And  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  girls,  we 
imagine.  And  we  have  found  that  graybeards  like 
it  quite  as  well  as  the  boys  or  the  girls. 

It  is  the  portrayal  of  the  experiences  of  a  bright 
boy  in  winning  his  way,  first  in  his  own  little  ham- 
let and  neighborhood,  and  later  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  The  lesson  of  the  book  is  that  intelli- 
gence, courage,  enterprise,  tact,  and  honesty  are 
always  in  demand  in  the  world,  and  that  he  who 
possesses  them  will  always  be  wanted. 


Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology.  By 
George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons:    New  York. 

This  is  a  volume  of  505  pages,  including  the 
index.  It  is  an  able  and  successful  attempt  to 
show  what  the  study  of  physiology  has  revealed 
thus  far  concerning  the  relation  of  mind  activity  to 
the  activity  of  the  nervous  organism.  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  will  show  how  full  has  been 
the  discussion  of  the  physiological  phase  of  mind. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  them:  "  Substance  of 
the  Nervous  Substance,"  "Structure  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  and  Brain,"  "Structure  of  the  Organs  of 
Sense  and  Motion,"  "Development  of  the  Nervous 
System,"  "General  Physiology  of  the  Nerves," 
"Reflex  and  Automatic  Nervous  Functions," 
"Mechanical  Theory  of  the  Nervous  System," 
"  Sensory  and  Motor  Functions  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres,"  "The  Quality  of  Sensations," 
"The  Quantity  of  Sensations,"  etc. 

The  substance  of  what  has  been  discovered  up  to 
date  about  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  its 
relation  to  mental  phenomena  is  found  in  this  vol- 
ume. These  relations  are  very  clearly  and  minutely 
stated,  and  the  activity  of  nerve  matter  in  con- 
junction with  mental  action  pointed  out.  The 
author  is  evidently  in  full  sympathy  with  Natural 
Science  and  its  methods  of  investigation.  It 
would  please  him  to  find  in  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  organism  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  But  he  is  unable  to  find  it.  He  cannot 
make  the  nervous  tissue  think. 

"  The  development  of  mind  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  the  progressive  manifestation  in  con- 
sciousness of  the  life  of  a  real  being;,  which,  al- 
though taking  its  start  and  direction  from  the 
action  of  the  physical  elements  of  the  body,  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  powers  that  are  sui  generis,  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  its  own." 

Every  earnest  man  or  woman  who  is  yet  floun- 
dering in  the  mazes  of  materialism  should  carefully 
study  this  book.  Its  teachings  are  chiefly  negative, 
showing  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  nerve  matter, 
rather  than  any  positive  characteristics  of  mind, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
in  this  field. 


POLLARD'S  SYNTHETIC  METHOD. 

WHO  approve  the  Synthetic?  All  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Who  do  not  approve  the  Syn- 
thetic method?  Those  who  know  nothing  about  it,  and  those  who  give  it  an  unfair  trial. 
What  is  an  unfair  trial?  It  is  unfair  to  attempt  to  use  the  Synthetic  in  connection  with  Word 
Method,  as  the  two  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  unfair  to  use  charts,  spellers,  and 
readers  prepared  for  Word  Method,  instead  of  the  Pollard  Books  and  Boards,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  Synthetic  Work.  It  is  unfair  to  modify  the  Method  and  then  complain  because  results  are 
not  what  the  author  claims.  How  much  reading  can  a  first  year  class  do?  A  first  year  class  can  finish 
Pollard's  Speller  and  First  Reader  and  a  Supplemental  First  Reader.  Can  this  be  done  where  teachers 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  Method?  Yes;  it  has  been  done  repeatedly  during  the  first  year's  trial. 
Does  it  require  more  time  to  teach  reading  by  the  Synthetic  Method  than  by  Word  Method?  It  requires 
no  more  of  the  teacher's  time  in  the  beginning,  and  much  less  later  on,  because  of  the  independence 
attained  by  the  pupils.  Must  not  more  time  be  given  pupils  for  the  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson? 
No  more  time  is  necessary  when  pupils  are  permitted  to  mark  the  printed  page.  When  they  are  required 
to  print  or  write  lists  of  classified  words,  their  progress  is  not  so  rapid.  It  was  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  printing  or  writing  that  words  were  classified  for  marking  in  Pollard's  Speller.  Does  the  Syn- 
thetic Method  enable  a  child  to  pronounce  new  words  for  himself?  It  does.  A  first-year  class  recently 
pronounced  the  following  words,  new  to  them: 

coming  because  exercise  surprise  loudly 

department  playmate  window  sometime  saying 

instead  clearness  enjoy  harmful  general 

harness  largely  difficult  himself  chamber 

describe  howling  foolish  suddenly  afraid 

breakfast  remember  invite  forget  pocket 

flashed  gladness  dinner 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  praising  the  worth  of  our  Manual,  and  the  superiority  of  our  Speller 
and  Readers  in  the  development  of  this  Method.  The  Manual  contains  full  directions  and  rules  for 
teachers  who  desire  to  test  the  Synthetic  Method.  It  furnishes  all  needed  instruction  to  make  their  work 
a  success.    For  information,  address 

Western  Publishing  House,  315-321  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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•  Horstord's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

"One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 

N.  D.  ARNOL D,  Treasurer. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION: — Be  sure  the  word  Horgford's  "  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  gpurloa» 
Never  gold  in  bulk. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  has  prepared  a  book 
which  she  names  "A  Study  of  Child  Nature  from  a 
Kindergarten  Standpoint."  It  is  just  through  the 
press,  and  the  price  of  itis  $t.  Address  Miss  Har- 
rison at  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  We  shall  give  a 
fuller  notice  of  the  book  in  our  next  number. 


Books  Received. 

Lessons  in  Number.  By  Francis  Cogswell,  A.  M. 
Published  by  Thomas,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Practical  Delsarte  Primer.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
Randall-Deihl.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  Syracuse. 

Easy  Latin  Lessons.  By  Thomas  B.  Lindsev  and 
George  W.  Rollins.  Published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston. 

A  Pocket  Hand-Book  of  Biographies.  Compiled 
by  Henry  Frederick  Reddall.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
publisher. 

Selections  for  Written  Reproduction.  By  Ed- 
ward R.  Shaw.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Home  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Charles  Russell  Bardeen. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Latin  Pronunciation.  A  Short  Exposition  of 
the  Roman  Method.  By  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Special  Day  Exercises.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  editor  Michigan  School 
Moderator.  Published  by  Henry  R.  Pattengill, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


Elementary  Composition  Exercises.  By  Irene 
Hardy.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Edited  by  Thomas  B. 
Lindsay,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  American  Book 
Company. 

In  Latinum.  For  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
By  J.  D.  S.  Riggs,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Albert  & 
Scott,  Chicago. 

The  Natural  Speller  and  Word  Book.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 

Our  Dictionaries,  and  Other  English  Language 
Topics.  By  R.  O.  Williams.  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  HI  By  Mara 
L.  Pratt,  M.  D.  Published  by  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

A  New  Book  of  Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories 
for  the  Purposes  of  Composition.  Boston  School 
Supply  Co.,  15  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading.  By  Emma  J. 
Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.  Published  by  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Empire  State.  For 
Schools  and  Families.  By  Welland  Hendrick, 
A.  M.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

The  Elements  of  Psychology.  By  Gabriel  Com- 
payre.  Translated  by  William  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  10  Milk 
street,  Boston. 
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Selections  From  Heine's  Poems.  Published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Bellum  Helvetium  For  Beginners  in  Latin. 
By  Cornelius  Marshal  Lowe,  M.  A.,  and  Nathaniel 
Butler,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Published  by  Albert  &  Scott, 
Chicago. 

The  Fairyland  of  Flowers.  A  Populai  Illus- 
trated Botany  for  the  Home  and  School.  By  Mara 
L.  Pratt.  Published  by  Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Western  office,  151  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location,  ad- 
dress Teachers'  Co  operative  Association,  70  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 

Thoughts  on  Psychology. — We  have  a  very 
few  copies  of  the  "Thoughts  on  Psychology,"  by 
Dr.  W.  T  Harris,  yet  unsold.  A  class  of  about 
fifty  teachers  in  Indianapolis  are  making  a  thorough 
study  of  these  papers.  II  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  born  again,  intellectually,  let  him 
master  this  little  book.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Company,  enclosing  50  cents. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,''  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "  The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton,  LL  D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 


wjm  D9  yea  think 


Of  the  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  demonstration 
of  a  truth  thought  out  by  some  one  else,  as  compared 
with  the  power  to  think  out  and  formulate 
such  a  demonstration  yourself?  Our 

GEOMETRY  EXERCISES 

(  Just  Publislttd.) 
Furnish  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wisely  selected  and 
graded  problems  and  propositions  admirably  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  Geometries, 
and  to  inspire  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 
No  demonstrations  are  given — but  figures 
are  drawn  when  it  seems  advisable. 


H  you  want  Supplementary  or  Review  work  in 

GEOMETRY 

write  for  a  sample  copy  of  these  exercises. 

8ingle^opy^26c^  ^3^2j^L^S^?!^ 
LtMVtM  Discount 
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Turn  to  pages  V.  and  XI.  and  examine  the  list  of 
books  we  keep  in  stock.    Send  for  one,  or  more. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  They  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair  cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a-  m-  an<i  1:1 5  P-  m->  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

The  proprietors  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm  do  not 
claim  it  to  be  a  care  all,  but  a  sure  remedy  for  cat- 
arrh, colds  in  the  head,  and  hay  fever.  It  is  not  a 
liquid  or  a  snuff,  but  is  easily  applied  into  the  nos- 
trils.   It  gives  relief  at  once. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendars  we  have  yet 
seen  for  1891. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  H.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111  ,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Cives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  4  SANBORN, 

Boston.     new  york.  Chicago. 


BOLT)  EVERYWHERE 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

t 

LOCATE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  execept 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  confi- 
dently believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.  J.  F.  Merry, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  TO  SOUTHERN  RESORTS,  VIA 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  now  selling  round 
trip  tickets  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Aberdeen,  Durant, 
Jackson  and  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Hammond  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  Gulf  Resorts,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Pass  Christian,  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi  and  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Jacksonville 
and  other  Florida  points;  also  to  Jennings  and  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  Houston,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Gal- 
veston and  El  Paso,  Texas,  City  of  Mexico,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


Tickets  good  to  return  until  June  I,  1891,  except- 
ing Mexico  and  California  tickets,  which  are  good 
to  return  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale.  The 
Illinois  Central  R.  R,  run  solid  trains  of  elegant 
day  coaches  and  Pullman  buffet  sleepers  without 
change  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  where 
direct  connections  are  made  with  through  car  ser- 
vice to  points  in  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. For  through  rates,  tickets,  etc.,  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent,  and  for  further  information 
and  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Gulf  Resorts,  ap- 
ply to  F.  B.  Bowes, 
Gen.  North'n  Pass.  Agt.,  111.  Central  R.  R., 

194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

Why  continue  the  use  of  irritating  powders,  snuffs, 
or  liquids.  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  pleasant  of  applica- 
tion and  a  sure  cure  for  catarrh  and  cold  in  head, 
can  be  had  for  50c.  It  is  easdy  applied  into  the 
nostrils,  is  safe  and  pleasant,  and  is  curing  the  most 
obstinate  cases.    It  gives  relief  at  once. 


I— ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasall 

I Passages,  Allays  lain  aiid  Inflammation,  Heals! 
I the  Sores,  Restores  taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures! 


- „  the 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  6S  Warren  St.,  N.  T.| 


A  New  Physical  Geography! 

Prof.  William  H.  Beaver,  of  Yale  University,  has  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  matter  for 

Warren's  New  Physical  Geography. 

New  Relief  Maps,  New  Geological  Maps,  and  many  additional  diagrams  and  maps.    This  New  Book 
retains  the  excellent  features  of  the  old  edition,  which  has  been  the  most  popular  school- 
book  ever  published.    Send  for  sample  copy  and  fuller  information. 

Also  the  newest,  best,  •  ^~~jC}~C)~\7'~ izjOO^S  *  "^ey  contain  one-fifth 
and  cheapest  series  of  *      ^""^      Jl   \s  more  writing  space  than 

any  other  series.    They  have  some  new  and  attractive  features  as  to  method.    Send  for  sample  copies. 

Monroe's  Readers.  Powell's  Language  Series. 

Blaisdell's  Physiologies.  Greene's  Grammars. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  L.  BELDEN,  Western  Agent,      CoWperthwrait  &  Co., 

184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Mention  The  Journal  when  writing  to  the  publishers.) 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  ts  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
•cquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject,  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


III. 


After  the  heated  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists  vied  with 
each  other  in  devotion  to  its  provisions, 
and  chose  without  a  dissenting  voice  George 
Washington  as  President.  Washington  se- 
lects his  cabinet,  giving  to  each  party  an 
equal  representation.  The  first  congress 
passes  favorably  upon  the  amendments 
promised  those  who  had  opposed  the  Con- 
stitution as  first  presented.  The  party 
leaders  watch  each  other  as  legislation  be- 
gins. Issue  is  joined  upon  the  construc- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  under  which  a  new  national 
life  is  begun.  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  charged  with  the  important 
duty  of  providing  the  means  of  support. 
Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  must  se- 
cure recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  new- 
comer into  the  sisterhood  of  states. 

Hamilton  knew  of  England's  debt,  and 
of  England's  plan  of  providing  for  that 
debt  through  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
proposes  the  funding  of  America's  debt, 
and  the  founding  of  a  United  States  Bank. 
Jefferson  sees  more  hope  of  success  in 
avoiding  England's  experiments,  and  in 
showing  sympathy  for  France.  Jefferson 
also  naturally  desires  a  positive  name  for 
the  party  he  leads,  and  assumes  the  name 
of  "Republican."  Republicans  become 
"Strict  Constitutionists,"  and  demand  of 
the  f  ederalists  the  warrant  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  their  proposed  assumption  of 


state  debts  and  for  the  organization  of  a 
United  States  Bank. 

The  "general  welfare"  clause  of  the  pre- 
amble is  pleaded.  The  side  issue  of  the 
permanent  location  of  the  capitol  is  sup- 
posed to  have  withdrawn  for  a  time  Jeffer- 
son's opposition  to  Hamilton's  financial 
measures,  and  the  "loose  construction" 
theory  of  the  Federalists  gained  sway. 

This  question  settled,  the  eyes  of  both 
parties  were  turned  toward  the  contest 
waged  between  England  and  France.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Federalists  was  presum- 
ably with  England;  that  of  the  Republi- 
cans unmistakably  with  France. 

A  foreigner  visiting  this  country  at  this 
time,  was  led  to  say  upon  his  return  home, 
"I  saw  many  Englishmen,  many  French- 
men, but  few  Americans." 

Federalists,  largely  engaged  in  commer- 
cial interests,  tended  steadily  toward  "an 
armed  dependence  upon  England."  Re- 
publicans, largely  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  tended  toward  an  "unarmed  de- 
pendence upon  France."  Both  parties, 
however,  support  the  administration. 

France,  taking  advantage  of  American 
sympathy,  sends  to  this  country  a  repre- 
sentative whose  eagerness  outran  his  dis- 
cretion, and  many  former  friends  of  France 
faltered. 

Genet  was  recalled,  and  Washington  is- 
sues a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Jeffer- 
son withdraws  from  the  cabinet,  an  avowed 
opponent  of  the  administration.  About 
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this  time  each  party  adopts  an  organ:  The 
Federalists,  Fenno's  Gazette;  the  Republi- 
cans, Fteneau's  Gazette.  It  was  "War  to 
the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt."  Wash- 
ington-had entered  upon  his  second  term 
without  opposition,  but  is  soon  made  the 
target  for  the  fiercest  shots  from  the  Re- 
publican Gazette. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  contained 
no  commercial  provisions.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England 
with  power  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty.  Its  provisions  were  such  as  to  give 
the  Republicans  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  leaning  of  the  administration  toward 
England. 

The  calling  out  of  the  militia  to  quell 
the  insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
gave  force  to  the  old  charge  of  centraliza- 
tion of  power  against  the  Federalists,  and 
the  Republicans  succeeded  in  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 

"British  gold"  was  charged  then,  as  of- 
ten since,  with  being  the  procuring  cause 
of  legislation,  and  of  executive  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Washington  is  charged 
with  writing  letters  during  the  Revolution, 
favoring  submission  to  England,  with  hav- 
ing drawn  money  in  excess  of  his  salary. 
Impeachment  is  demanded.  One  cries  out, 
"O,  for  a  Brutus  for  the  stepfather  of  his 
country." 

Washington  felt  that  more  could  not 
have  been  said  had  he  been  "A  Nero,  a 
notorious  defaulter,  or  even  a  common 
pickpocket."  As  Washington  leaves  office 
one  of  the  opposition  papers  speaks  as 
follows:  "Every  heart  which  feels  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  must 
now  beat  with  rapture  at  the  thought  that 
this  day  the  name  of  Washington  ceases 
to  give  currency  to  injustice  and  to  legalize 
corruption."  Say  not  that  "the  former 
times  were  better  than  these!" 


Nor  was  bitterness  of  feeling  confined  to 
one  party  nor  to  one  sex.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, finding  her  walls  defaced  by  the 
marks  of  some  head  which  had  rested 
against  it,  declared  to  her  niece  that  her 
callers  of  the  evening  before  must  have 
been  "dirty  Republicans." 

The  two  parties  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized for  the  campaign  of  1796.  The  Fed- 
eralists have  succeeded  in  the  assumption 
of  state  debts,  in  the  founding  of  a  United 
States  Bank,  and  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England.  The  Repub- 
licans are  more  than  ever  determined  to 
resist  the  centralization  of  power  apparent 
to  them  in  the  financial  measures  of  the 
administration,  and  to  thwart  the  leaning 
toward  England  apparent  in  Jay's  treaty. 
The  latter  is  made  the  prominent  issue  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1796. 

France,  failing  to  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  United  States,  preys  upon 
American  commerce,  and  allows  her  pri- 
vateers to  capture  American  provision 
ships.  One  party  would  embroil  us  in  war 
with  England.  The  Republican  House 
voted  an  embargo;  the  Senate  was  tied  and 
Vice-President  Adams  cast  a  negative  vote 
and  peace  prevailed.  The  other  party  was 
ready  for  an  open  rupture  with  France. 
Six  times  during  a  single  session  did  Vice- 
President  Adams  favor  the  Federalists  in  the 
use  of  his  casting  vote,  but  even  then  did 
part  of  the  Federalists  distrust  him  be- 
cause of  his  known  hostility  to  England. 
But  in  preference  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  lacked 
strength  in  the  South  (Since  his  treaty 
failed  to  secure  payment  for  slaves  who  had 
fled  to  the  English  army,  as  it  still  had 
posession  of  N.  W.  Forts  from  1783  to  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  1 795), 
Mr.  Adams  was  made  the  standard-bearer 
for  the  Federalists,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  repre- 
sented the  Republicans. 


By  virtue  of  a  singular  provision  gov- 
erning the  Electoral  College,  whereby  each 
party  presented  two  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  electoral  vote  becoming  President, 
and  the  one  receiving  the  next  highest  vote 
becoming  Vice-President, — and  by  reason 
of  the  freedom  accorded  to  electors  in  their 
voting  for  candidates, — John  Adams,  of  the 
Federalists,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  the 
Republicans,  were  chosen  to  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  respectively. 

The  attempt  of  a  faction  in  the  Federal 
party  to  make  Pinckney  President  rather 


than  Adams,  led  New  England  Federalists 
to  cast  their  votes  for  another  than  Pinck- 
ney, and  thus  permit  the  election  of  Jeffer- 
son as  Vice-President. 

The  man  most  dreaded  by  the  Federalists 
thus  came  into  a  place  of  importance.  Mr. 
Adams  enters  upon  the  Presidency  weighted. 
He  accepts  Washington's  Cabinet,  gath- 
ered with  difficulty  after  the  retirement  of 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  He  has  the  moral 
support  of  Washington,  the  supposed  sup- 
port of  Hamilton. 

But  his  severest  critics  were  among  his 
supposed  friends,  who  had  especial  oppor- 
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tunities  to  gain  knowledge  of  his  plans.  His 
irascibility  sometimes  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment.  There  was,  too,  a  vein  of  van- 
ity in  his  composition,  which  subjected 
him  to  criticism.  The  charge  that  he  acted 
without  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  though 
hardly  tenable,  had  its  weight  against  him. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment. Washington,  in  his  willingness  to 
please  the  Republicans,  had  appointed 
Monroe  as  Minister  to  France.  His  recall 
by  Mr.  Adams  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Pinckney  offended  the  French  Directory, 
who  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney.  Mr. 
Adams  adds  two  others  to  the  Commission, 
who  proceed  to  France  with  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  are  insulted  by  the  application  for  a 
bribe  through  letters  written  by  men  known 
in  political  history  as  "K.  T.  Z."  This  in- 
sult becoming  known,  the  Republicans 
came  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Adams  by  lay- 
ing aside  for  the  time  their  opposition  to  a 
"Strong  National  Government,"  and  by 
providing  for  an  organization  of  our  naval 
force.  The  French  Directory  disclaimed 
the  acts  of  their  emissaries,  and  Mr.  Adams, 
desirous  of  peace,  was  ready  to  accept 
their  disclaimer,  and  to  appoint  a  Minister 
to  France.  His  Cabinet  opposed  such 
peaceable  settlement  unless  the  French 
Government  made  full  reparation  for  the 
work  of  her  privateers,  and  then  proposed 
to  receive  a  Minister  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  France  requested 
the  appointment. 

Mr.  Adams,  not  agreeing  with  his  Cabi- 
net, nominated  a  Minister  as  soon  as  it 
was  intimated  to  him  that  such  an  envoy 
would  be  received. 

Delays  ensued  under  one  pretense  and 
another  until  Mr.  Adams  showed  his  inde- 
pendence by  directing  his  Secretaries  to 
prepare  instructions  for  a  commission  now 
increased  to  three  men,  and  to  have  a 
United  States  frigate  ready  to  receive 
them  before  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month. 

Peace  ensued,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  that  part  of  the  Federal  party  who 
sought  a  war  with  France.  The  sympa- 
thy expressed  for  France  had  made  Amer- 
ica the  field  for  securing  aid  in  men  and 
means. 

The  "Alien  Law,"  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  send  out  of  the  country  alien  ene- 
mies, called  forth  such  free  criticism  as  to 
call  for  the  passage  of  the  "Sedition  Law," 
which  gave  to  the  President  the  right  to 
suppress  publications,  and  to  punish  those 
guilty  of  utterances  hostile  to  the  admin- 


istration. These  acts  embittered  the  party 
who  opposed  a  centralized  power  and  failed 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  wing  of  the 
Federal  party  whose  sympathies  were 
rather  in  favor  of  England  than  of  France. 
Hamilton  speaks  of  President  Adams  as  a 
man  of  "disgusting  egotism,  distempered 
jealousy,  and  ungovernable  indiscretion." 
— and  again,  as  an  "arrogant  pretender  to 
superior  and  exclusive  merit." 

To  add  to  Mr.  Adams's  discomfort  came 
"  the  "Kentucky  Resolutions,"  inspired  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  "Virginia  Resolu- 
tions," inspired  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  Republicans,  though  at 
first  a  moderate  Federalist. 

These  resolutions  looked  to  nullification 
of  acts  of  the  National  Legislature.  A 
plan  was  formed  to  seize  the  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  an  armory  was  erected 
at  Richmond 

The  turmoil  regarding  our  foreign  rela- 
tions led  to  the  change  in  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  making  a  residence  of  fourteen 
years  (instead  of  five  years  as  before)  a 
prerequisite  to  citizenship.  This  was  spec- 
ially offensive  to  the  Republican  party. 

While  war  with  France  was  probable  the 
Federalists  regained  a  majority  in  the  lower 
House. 

The  reorganization  of  the  judiciary,  near 
the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
gave  the  appointment  of  sixteen  judges 
into  his  hands.  They  were  appointed  just 
as  the  session  of  Congress  expired,  and  are 
designated  as  the  "Midnight  judges." 

He  also  left  commissions  properly  signed 
but  not  delivered  to  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  then  left  the 
Capitol,  the  moment  his  term  expired,  with- 
out the  ordinary  courtesy  of  attending  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor.  It  was  a 
breach  of  etiquette  hardly  possible  of  ex- 
planation, but  it  marks  the  intensity  of 
party  feeling. 

After  years  of  estrangement  their  last 
days  were  those  of  perfect  reconciliation 
and  of  firmest  friendship.  Patriot  friends, 
they  agreed  to  separation  from  the  mother 
country;  patriot  rivals,  they  became  es- 
tranged over  the  policy  of  administration; 
patriot  friends,  they  give  a  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  the  surrender 
of  their  useful  lives.  Upon  July  4,  1826, 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  each  with  thought  of 
the  other  and  both  with  thought  of  a  be- 
loved and  prosperous  country,  pass  over  to 
the  "Silent  land." 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  "Washington 
ruled  superior  to  party;  Adams  ruled  in 


spite  of  party;  and  now  Jefferson  appears 
as  leader  of  a  party." 


Jay's  treaty  and  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  proved  seeds  of  dissolution  in  the 
Federal  party.  The  rapid  development  of 
the  agricultural  interests  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  Republicans.  With  increase 
of  strength  came  the  rivalry  of  leaders. 

The  election  of  1800  developed  this 
spirit  of  rivalry.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  as  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, secure  an  equal  electoral  vote,  and 
the  House  of  representatives,  after  a  long 
struggle,  decide  upon  the  election  of  Jef- 
ferson. (The  Twelfth  Amendment,  pro- 
claimed September  25,  1804,  prevented  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  contest,  since  it  re- 
quires electors  to  declare  their  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President.)  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son finds  himself  weighted  with  a  Vice-Pres- 
ident out  of  harmony  with  himself,  and  one 
who  attracts  a  portion  of  the  disintegra- 
ting Federal  party  under  the  name  of  the 
"Federal  Republican,"  while  the  adherents 
of  Jefferson  assume  the  title  of  "Demo- 
cratic Republican." 

Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  sets  forth,  as  he 
claims,  a  distinctively  "American  policy." 
— of  "equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men, 
peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations,  alli- 
ances with  none,  support  of  State  Govern- 
ments, preservation  of  general  government 
with  its  constitutional  vigor,  popular  elec- 
tions, supremacy  of  civil  over  military  au- 
thority, economy  in  expenditure,  honest 
payment  of  debts,  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation, freedom  of  religion  and  of  the 
press,  a  well  disciplined  militia  for  peace 
and  the  beginnings  of  war." 

In  support  of  Jefferson's  advocacy  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  his 
thought  turned  toward  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Spain  had  agreed  with  the 
United  States  to  the  use  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  France,  as  successor  to  Spain, 
permitted  the  continuance  of  the  treaty. 
England's  attitude  toward  France  and  our 
attitude  toward  England  imperilled  the  use 
of  that  important  port. 

Jefferson  sought  the  purchase  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  finding  that 
Napoleon,  in  need  of  funds,  was  ready  to 
sell  the  entire  possessions  of  France,  and 
thus  give  to  the  United  States  the  complete 
control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  forgets  for 
a  moment  the  strict  construction  theory 
which  the  Republican  party  had  adopted, 


and  perfects  the  Louisiana  purchase  in 
spite  of  the  cry  of  "No  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution" raised  by  the  Federalists,  who 
for  the  time  abandon  their  "loose  construc- 
tion" theory. 

Upon  this  point  the  two  parties  have  in 
twelve  years  changed  front.  The  Federal 
Republicans,  under  Burr's  leadership,  med- 
itate upon  the  possibility  of  division  of 
territory  by  a  North  and  South  line  not  far 
from  the  Alleghanies.  To  secure  the  sup- 
port of  New  York  to  such  a  division,  Mr. 
Burr  seeks  the  governorship  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  He  is  so  strongly  opposed 
by  Hamilton  as  to  arouse  his  anger  to  the 
extent  of  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat. 
The  leader  of  the  Federal  party  falls,  but 
Burr's  scheme  fails. 

Troubles  with  England  agitate  the  peo- 
ple. Federalists,  and  a  few  Republicans 
in  opposition,  diminish  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, and  there  is  little  of  party  history 
to  record  for  twenty  years. 

Jefferson,  upon  questions  of  construction 
of  the  constitution,  passed  completely  over 
to  Hamilton's  view  upon  the  following 
issues:  (1)  Purchase  of  territory;  (2)  Right 
of  a  state  to  resist  federal  authority. 

The  author  of  the  revolutionary  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1798,  and  the  bitter 
opponent  of  Hamilton  upon  the  military 
suppression  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Insurrection  in  1794,  writes  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  War,  a  New  England  man,  when 
Massachusetts  resisted  the  "Non-Importa- 
tion Act"  of  1806:  "The  Tories  of  Boston 
openly  threaten  insurrection  if  their  im- 
portation of  flour  is  stopped.  The  next 
post  will  stop  it.  I  fear  your  Governor 
is  not  up  to  the  tone  of  these  parricides 
and  I  hope  on  the  first  symptom  of  an  open 
opposition  of  the  law  by  force,  you  will  fly 
to  the  scene  and  aid  in  suppressing  any 
commotion."  A  convert  to  the  loose  con- 
struction theory,  Jefferson  was  consistent 
and  never  took  a  backward  step. 

Jefferson  is  succeeded  by  Madison,  upon 
whose  administration  falls  the  burden  of 
the  war  of  1812  and  the  financial  meas- 
ures which  were  necessary  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  that  war. 

The  United  States  Bank,  once  vigorously- 
opposed  by  the  Republicans  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  is  now  rechartered.  While 
the  administration  is  engaged  in  war  with 
England,  yonng  men  enter  political  life 
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who  rapidly  rise  to  leadership,  Calhoun, 
•Clay,  and  Webster  become  leaders  of  a  pro- 
gressive movement  within  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party.  The  first  protective 
tariff  appears  in  1816.  The  necessity  for 
bringing  the  East  and  the  West  into  closer 
communication  led  to  the  national  support 
of  internal  improvements.  These  issues 
were  working  a  division  in  the  dominant 
party  while  the  Federal  party  was  slowly 
dying.  The  line  of  proposed  division  un- 
der Burr's  plan  gradually  changes  its  di- 
rection, and  at  the  close  of  Monroe's  sec- 
ond term  it  is  an  East  and  West  line.  In 
accordance  with  a  constitutional  compro- 
mise with  reference  to  the  Slave  Trade, 
Congress  passes  an  Act  in  1807  prohibiting 
altogether  the  Slave  Trade  from  and  after 
January  1,  1808. 

Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  had 
previously  forbidden  the  importation  of 
Slaves,  but  desired  the  continuance  of  the 
domestic  traffic,and  for  this  purpose  sought 
extension  of  Slave  territory.    Those  in  the 


North,  from  principle  opposed  to  Slavery, 
find  accessions  to  their  numbers  from  the 
men  who  had  by  the  Act  of  1807  been  de- 
prived of  a  very  profitable  trade. 

No  distinctive  party  appears  upon  this 
issue,  but  within  the  Democratic-Republi- 
can party  the  question  of  extension  of 
territory  favorable  to  slavery  appears 
preeminent.  Extentionists  gain  the  acquis- 
ition of  Florida  and  attempt  to  secure  also 
the  entire  Louisiana  purchase,  but  are 
compelled  to  accept  a  compromise,  which 
permitted  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state,  and  guaranteed  that  all  other 
territory  north  of  36 0  30'  should  be  free, 
and  that  all  south  of  that  parallel  should 
be  governed  by  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

For  sixteen  years  after  the  close  of  his 
Presidency,  Jefferson  was  supposed  by 
some  to  have  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
administrations  of  Madison  and  Monroe, 
and  they  were  facetiously  styled  "Jeffer- 
son's James  I.  and  James  II." 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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VII. 


Why  is  it  important  that  the  pupil  deal 
with  the  objects  when  learning  denominate 
numbers?  Because  most  of  the  practical 
value  which  attaches  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  division  of  the  subject  consists  in  fa- 
miliarity with  things  as  measured  by  the 
standards  given  in  the  tables  of  compound 
numbers.  To  attain  this  familiarity,  actual 
measurement  of  objects  should  constitute 
a  considerable  part  of  the  training.  While 
simple  numbers  are  abstract  and  universal, 
compound  numbers  are  concrete  and  of 
limited  application.  That  8  and  9  are  17 
is  a  fact  to  be  learned  for  use  as  a  tool  of 
general  application,and  to  associate  groups 
of  things — shoe-pegs,  tooth-picks,  or  beans 
— with  this  fact  is  not  desirable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  yard,  pound,  and  quart  are 
to  be  bound  by  a  close  association  of  ideas 
to  a  certain  definite  length,  weight,  and  vol- 
ume, respectively,  and  to  establish  this  asso- 
ciation, objective  illustration  is  necessary. 

This  objective  work  is  also  necessary  to 
enable  the  pupil  intelligently  to  grasp  the 
conditions  given  in  practical  problems; 
and,  in  solving  problems,*  the  mind  should 


be  trained  to  picture  as  clearly  as  may  be 
the  things  dealt  with.  When  the  picture  is 
before  the  mind  and  the  things  concerned 
are  seen  in  their  right  relations,  and  not 
till  then,  is  the  pupil  ready  to  perform  the 
operations.  Now,  for  the  time,  let  him  for- 
get the  picture,  and  convert  himself  into 
an  automatic  calculating  machine.  To  il- 
lustrate: "A  tank  4  feet  1  inch  long,  2  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  22  inches  deep  is  f  full  of 
water,  how  many  gallons  of  water  in  it?"  As 
the  pupil  solves  the  problem,  let  him  see  in 
his  mind's  eye  a  tank  of  the  given  dimen- 
sions partly  filled  with  water;  as  he  changes 
feet  to  inches,  let  him  realize  in  thought 
the  distances  dealt  with,  etc.;  but  as  soon 
as  the  conditions  are  thus  thought  out  and 
the  operations  to  be  done  determined  upon, 
the  picture  may  vanish: 

49    30    22  2 


"See  Joumal  for  June,  1890,  p.  466. 


231  5 
While  he  thinks  7  into  23,  3  times;  into 
21,3  times;  3  into  33,  1 1  times;  into  30,  10 
times;  11  into  22,  twice;  5  into  10,  twice; 
4,  8,  56,  he  is  dealing  with  numbers  only; 
things  are  not  in  his  mental  horizon.  The 
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correctness  of  the  solution  depends  upon 
his  insight  into  the  relation  of  things;  the 
correctness  of  the  operation  upon  his  manip- 
ulation of  numbers  as  represented  by  figures. 

The  habit  of  forming  mental  images  of 
things  will  assist  the  learner  also  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  correctness  of  results 
when  obtained.  The  pupil  who,  on  solv- 
ing the  above,  would  regard  with  compla- 
cence an  answer  of  several  hundred  gal- 
lons, needs  to  take  another  look  at  the 
tank.  Problems  like  the  following  will  test 
this  conceptional  power: 

1.  If  it  is  worth  $2  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood 
when  each  stick  is  to  be  cut  in  3  pieces, 
how  much  is  it  worth  when  each  stick  is  to 
be  cut  into  four  pieces? 

2.  A  lot  is  400  feet  square.  How  many 
posts  will  be  required  to  build  a  fence  en- 
closing the  lot,  and  to  divide  it  into  four 
equal  square  lots,  if  the  posts  are  to  be  set 
10  feet  apart? 

Teachers  who  may  care  to  test  their 
classes  with  the  above,  will  probably  find 
that  those  who  picture  the  things  are  the 
only  ones  who  get  the  right  results.  If 
more  than  one  answer  should  be  given  to 
the  second,  each  pupil  may  show  by  a  dia- 
gram how  he  thought  it  out. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in 
the  solutions  and  not  in  the  operations  that 
arithmetical  problems  afford  gymnastics 
for  training  the  reasoning  powers.  Pupils 
often  exhibit  weakness  when  they  come  to 


"promiscuous"  or  "miscellaneous"  prob- 
lems. Failure  here  may  result  from  one  or 
both  of  two  causes:  1.  The  picture  form- 
ing habit  above  referred  to  may  not  have 
been  sufficiently  trained.  2.  The  immatur- 
ity of  the  learner  may  be  such  that  prob- 
lems demanding  much  reasoning  power  are 
not  wholesome  mental  pabulum.  In  the 
former  case,  the  remedy  is  obvious;  in  the 
latter,  the  only  rational  course  is  to  wait 
for  the  child  to  grow. 

If  all  the  "number  work"  usually  found 
in  the  courses  of  study  for  the  first  three 
years  were  omitted,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  the  child  were  given  a  vigorous 
drill  on  the  essential  parts  of  what  is  found 
in  the  first  five  grades  as  outlined  at  pres- 
ent in  most  graded  schools,  after  this  an 
interval  of  one  or  two  years  without  any 
arithmetic,  to  be  followed  by  one  or  two 
years  more  of  work  in  this  branch,  would 
the  outcome  justify  the  experiment?  The 
writer  believes  it  would.  Prof.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell  University,  in  telling  what  things 
he  would  do  if  he  were  young  again,  puts 
at  the  head  of  the  list  the  statement  that 
he  would  hire  a  teacher  that  would  put  him 
through  a  course  of  arithmetic  in  two  years 
instead  of  seven.  Dr.  Gregory  said  to  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute  in  1872, 
"Give  me  a  boy  1 4  years  old  who  has  never 
studied  arithmetic,  and,  in  six  months,  I 
will  teach  him  all  the  arithmetic  he  will 
ever  need  to  know." 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 
EDUCATING  THE  WILL. 


The  Will  is  the  mind  active  in  the  con- 
scious pursuit  of  some  end. 

An  educated  Will  is  the  mind  habitually 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  some  worthy  end. 

The  problem  of  education  is  how  to 
change  the  former  into  the  latter. 

We  must  needs  see  the  mind  to  be  self- 
activity; — which  means  an  activity  that  is 
its  own  source.  Any  view  of  the  mind  as 
an  energy  or  activity  transmitted  from  a 
source  other  than  itself  conceives  the  mind 
to  be  the  result  of  mechanical  action,  and 
makes  any  conception  of  a  consciously 
free  pursuit  of  some  end  impossible.  In 
that  case  Will  would  have  no  existence. 

The  mind  acts  in  thinking.  When  this 
thinking  is  spontaneous  and  without  con- 
scious purpose,  the  act  is  called  Intellect. 


But  let  the  consciousness  of  thinking  for 
some  end  arise,  and  the  act  is  called  Will. 
Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will  are  different 
forms  of  consciousness.  They  are  not  dis- 
tinct and  separate  in  time,  the  one  from 
the  other.  There  is  no  act  of  thinking  in 
which  one  cannot  discern  a  consciousness 
of  purpose  and  of  feeling.  Nor  is  there 
an  act  consciously  directed  toward  some 
end  in  which  there  is  not  a  consciousness 
of  thinking  and  feeling.  Nor  is  there  a 
feeling  in  which  there  is  not  a  conscious- 
ness of  thought  and  purpose.  These  be- 
come recognized  as  acts  of  Will,  or  Intel- 
lect, or  Sensibility,  when  the  attention  is 
directed  to  the  purpose,  the  thought,  or  the 
feeling  in  each  separate  act  of  conscious- 
ness. 
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The  education  of  the  Will  is  the  result  of 
the  continued  activity  of  the  mind  in  pur- 
suit of  worthy  ends  under  the  stimulus  of 
environment.  When  this  environment  is 
supplied  by  a  teacher  for  the  conscious 
purpose  of  influencing  the  mind  to  make 
the  pursuit  of  a  worthy  purpose  habitual, 
it  is  called  instruction. 

It  goes  with  the  saying  that  the  essential 
result  of  any  instruction  worthy  of  the 
name  is  an  educated  Will.  The  life  of  an 
individual  is  the  aggregate  of  the  •  rposes 
for  which  he  has  striven  and  whici,  rc  has 
realized.  He  who  has  no  convictions  and 
seeks  to  realize  no  ends,  does  not  live. 
Dante  puts  these  in  the  vestibule  of  the  In- 
ferno and  declares  that  they  never  were 
alive.  To  make  these  purposes  and  con- 
victions high  and  not  low,  true  and  not 
false,  in  harmony  with  the  world  order  and 
not  discordant,  affirmative  and  not  nega- 
tive, is  the  aim  of  all  instruction.  If  it  is 
not,  it  should  be.  The  ability  to  pursue  a 
chosen  end  in  opposition  to  desire  and  the 
allurement  of  sense,  is  what  makes  men 
man.  But  for  this  men  were  only  animals 
of  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence.  A  train- 
ing that  does  not  develop  the  manhood  of 
man,  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  education. 

The  study  of  psychology  and  of  peda- 
gogy, therefore,  should  aim  to  determine 
the  principles  and  the  method  by  which 
the  mind  as  Will  may  be  educated. 

But  one  does  not  advance  far  in  his  re- 
flections before  he  discovers  that  intelli- 
gence is  essential  to  an  educated  Will. 
Thinking  and  Feeling  are  forms  of  self-act- 
ivity, it  is  true,  but  they  are  relatively  pas- 
sive when  compared  with  the  Will. 

Intellect  and  Sensibility  result  directly 
from  the  stimulus  of  environment.  Let 


the  proper  conditions  be  supplied  and  these 
activities  follow.  But  in  Willing  the  mind 
is  conscious  of,itself  as  a  source  of  power 
which  it  can  direct  along  one  channel  or 
another  at  its  own  option.  The  mind  must 
know  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points,  but  whether 
it  shall  connect  these  points  with  a  straight, 
a  curved,  or  a  broken  line,  in  any  given 
instance,  is  a  matter  which  it  can  determine 
for  itself.  These  relatively  passive  and  ac- 
tive states  of  consciousness  need  to  be  dis- 
criminated by  the  teacher,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  discerned.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  passive  forms  of  Knowledge 
and  Feeling  shall  be  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  development  while  the  active  form 
of  Will  remains  feeble.  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let is  a  type  of  this  sort  of  character,  ex- 
amples of  which  every  reader  will  find  in 
himself  or  in  some  of  his  acquaintances. 
So,  too,  the  active  form  of  Will  may  be  de- 
veloped while  the  relatively  passive  forms 
of  Knowledge  and  Feeling  act  feebly.  But 
this  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  the  school 
of  to-day.  Indeed,  of  so  little  importance 
is  this  which  I  have  defined  as  the  essential 
thing  in  education  that  most  teachers  ignore 
it  as  an  end  of  school  education,  and  most 
.Normal  Schools  expend  all  their  energy  in 
teaching  teachers  how  to  stimulate  these 
passive  forms  of  consciousness. 

Knowledge  and  Feeling  are  the  soil  out 
of  which  motives  to  conduct  grow,  and, 
hence,  are  of  infinite  importance  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  educated  Will.  What  this 
relation  is  and  what  is  the  general  method 
of  making  Knowledge  and  Feeling  subser- 
vient to  the  education  of  the  Will,  I  will 
try  to  consider  in  a  subsequent  paper. 


METHODS  AND  WAYS. 


A  thing  is  known  when  its  place  and 
function  among  other  things  is  discerned. 
Everything  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  things 
that  are  so  inter-related  that  each  forms  a 
part  of  a  larger  whole.  When  we  explain 
a  thing  we  merely  show  its  connection  with 
things  already  known.  We  find  that  in  it 
which  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  already 
known,  and  then  we  string  this  new  thing 
on  this  common  cord  and  say  we  under- 
stand it. 

There  are  different  methods  of  explain- 
ing things.  Divided  on  one  basis  these 
methods  are  two.  One  is  called  the  Method 


of  Discovery.  In  it  the  learner  is  required 
to  take  his  stand  upon  some  basis  of  knowl- 
edge already  acquired,  and  then  bring  cer- 
tain things  together  in  certain  ways  and 
note  the  results.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
teacher  to  select  the  things  and  prescribe 
the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  treated. 
The  pupil  is  to  follow  directions  and  ob- 
serve the  results.  Now  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  doing  this.  Every  teacher 
will  have  his  peculiar  manner  of  leading 
the  child  to  make  these  discoveries,  but  so 
long  as  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  certain 
things  and  observe  and  state  results,  the 
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Method  of  discovery  is  employed.  With 
young  or  inexperienced  learners,  the  teach- 
er's directions  must  be  much  more  specific 
and  detailed,  than  with  learners  of  larger 
experience,  or  more  mature  age.  Let  it  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  practice  of  this 
method  demands  of  the  teacher  that  he  di- 
rect what  objects  be  selected,  and  what  be 
done  with  them.  In  this  he  employes  the 
other  method,  called  by  writers  generally 
the  Method  of  Instruction.  He  instructs 
them  what  to  do,  but  does  not  instruct 
them  as  to  the  results. 

The  Method  of  instruction  differs  from 
that  of  Discovery  in  this,  that  the  teacher 
or  book  presents  to  the  learner  both  the 
process  and  the  result.  He  is  required 
merely  to  follow  the  instructor  and  think 
his  thoughts  after  him  throughout  the  en- 
tire process.  Having  been  told  what  the 
result  will  be,  he  knows  what  to  expect, 
when  the  things  are  brought  together,  and 
the  experiment  is  performed  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  teacher's  statement.  This  ex- 
periment makes  more  vivid  the  knowledge, 
because  words  will  not  cause  the  mind  to 


construct  so  distinct  an  image  as  objects 
will.  But  there  is  no  discovery  in  this 
method.  It  is  making  clearer  what  was  told 
and  was  vaguely  seen  before.  Now,  there 
may  be  many  ways  in  which  this  instruc- 
tion can  be  given.  The  individuality  of 
each  teacher  is  shown  by  the  way  he  adopts. 

Methods  of  teaching  are  few,  but  the 
ways  in  which  a  method  may  be  followed 
are  many.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  teachers  of  pedagogy,  school 
journals,  and  professional  books,  totiiscuss 
and  help  teachers  to  determine  what  are  the 
best  methods,  but  that  they  should  pay  little 
attention  to  individual  ways  of  following 
these  methods.  That  is  a  realm  in  which 
the  teacher  should  be  left  to  act  freely,  un- 
trammelled by  what  he  may  conceive  to  be 
the  dictates  of  superior  wisdom.  If  he  has 
a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and 
of  the  method  of  the  doing,  he  will  be  cer- 
tain to  do  it  more  satisfactorily  if  left  free 
to  determine  his  own  way.  To  prescribe  a 
way  for  him  is  quite  as  apt  to  trammel  as 
to  assist  him. 


THE  "BOSTON  HERALI 

GEORGE 

The  Boston  Herald  has  printed  in  at- 
tractive form  a  statement  of  the  plan,  from 
its  inception  to  its  completion,  by  which 
two  prizes  of  $600  and  $400  were  awarded 
for  the  best  two  essays  to  graduates  of  the 
high  schools  in  New  England,  who  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course  last  year. 
Some  interesting  comments  by  the  press 
are  added. 

Next  to  the  prize  essays  themselves,  the 
report  of  the  judges  is  the  most  interesting 
matter  in  the  volume.  We  presume  that 
copies  of  this  valuable  pamphlet  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  report  created  quite  a  stir  in  cul- 
tured circles  when  it  was  first  published, 
and  we  refer  to  it  again  in  order  to  help 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  teachers  the 
memory  of  the  criticisms  then  made  upon 
the  results  of  the  teaching  of  English  in 
our  schools.  These  criticisms  were  severe 
and  suggestive. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  best 
pupils  in  the  graduating  class  of  any  high 
school  could  have  given  utterance  to  the 
trash,  and  that  too,  in  the  illiterate  form 
that  was  found  in  som;  of  these  essays. 


)"  PRIZE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

r.  BROWN. 

One  would  naturally  ask,  "What  must  have 
been  the  average  attainments  of  a  class  of 
high  school  graduates  if  these  essays  rep- 
resent the  best?"  The  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  badly  taught  or  else  that  they 
were  devoid  of  all  capacity  seems  to  be 
inevitable.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  intelli- 
gent teacher  would  have  restrained  the 
latter  class  from  attempting  to  compete  in 
a  contest  of  this  nature. 

The  criticism  of  the  Herald  as  a  whole 
would  have  been  more  helpful  if  it  had 
been  more  just.  While  the  exceeding  fool- 
ishness and  gross  ignorance  of  the  poorest 
contestants  deserves  all  the  scathing  sar- 
casm it  received  from  the  judges  and  the 
Herald,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  as  if  the 
latter  had  forgotten  how  it  was  with  him- 
self when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  There 
are  few  W.  C.  Bryants  in  any  generation 
able  to'write  "Thanatopsis"  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  To  declare  that  the  average  of 
these  essays  ought  to  have  been  of  the 
grade  of  the  two  best  is  to  expect  more  of 
these  young  people  than  is  reasonable.  Of 
these  best  the  better  by  far  has  for  its  sub- 
ject "The  Hens  in  the  Story  of  the  House 
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ot  Seven  Gables."  This  was  written  by  a 
talented  young  woman  who  had  read  Haw- 
thorne ever  since  she  was  able  to  spell  out 
the  words.  She  had  caught  something  of 
his  literary  spirit  and  style,  and  was  the 
child  of  scholarly  parents  who  gave  her 
literary  impulse  every  encouragement. 

To  demand  a  literary  facility  equal  to 
hers  of  the  average  high  school  graduate 
is  to  demand  the  impossible,  even  with  the 
best  of  teachers  who  follow  the  best  meth- 
ods. The  high  school  cannot  devote  itself 
to  the  special  work  of  educating  writers. 
Ability  to  write  with  ease  and  acceptably 
comes  after  much  practice  and  only  with 
maturity  to  all  but  those  specially  endowed. 
The  high  school  cannot  make  specialists. 
It  is  wasting  much  of  the  energy  of  its 
pupils  undoubtedly  in  trying  to  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  second  prize  essay  on  the  "Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner." 

One  experiences  quite  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure  in  reading  this  production.  The 
pupil  has  approached  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  literary  critic,  and  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  child  to  swell  out  into  the 
proportions  of  a  man  are  painful  to  the 
sympathizing  reader.  It  is  not  a  child's 
theme,  and  the  wise  look  that  the  boy  as- 
sumes in  discussing  it  makes  one  think  of 
Master  Harry  dressed  in  his  grandfather's 
hat  and  great  coat — pleasant  enough  when 
it  is  all  for  fun,  but  it  is  a  different  matter 
when  Harry  really  thinks  these  garments 
his  own  and  persists  in  wearing  them. 


It  is  well  enough  to  open  the  door  occa- 
sionally and  give  the  bright  boys  and  girls 
a  look  down  the  vista  of  such  a  poem  as 
the  "Ancient  Mariner;"  but  they  must 
wait  until  the  "fullness  of  time"  shall  come 
ere  they  can  explore  that  vista  profitably. 

The  Boston  Herald  should  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  its  efforts  to  test 
the  results  of  our  educational  training 
while  it  is  yet  raw,  and  before  the  child 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  enrich  it  with 
the  experiences  of  self-directive  living. 

The  judges,  and  especially  the  Herald, 
seem  to  have  estimated  these  efforts  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  mind  so  enriched.  This 
makes  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  of 
less  value  than  they  would  have  been  other- 
wise. 

One  lesson  suggested  by  this  report  is 
that  we  should  keep  pupils  at  work  within 
the  scope  of  their  ability  to  understand. 
To  understand  is  to  properly  articulate 
one's  new  knowledge  with  what  he  already 
knows.  When  there  is  a  hiatus  between 
these  which  the  pupil  cannot  bridge,  there 
is  something  wrong. 

While  the  standard  of  the  critics  as  to 
literary  ability  and  facility  is  probably  too 
high,  they  are  not  demanding  too  much  in 
the  matter  of  form.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  teacher's  standard  in  both  these  is 
too  low.  It  is  not  asking  too  much  when 
the  demand  is  made  that  graduates  from 
the  high  schools  shall  be  able  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  according  to 
established  usage. 


THE  DIP 

The  following  advertisements  appeared 
lately  in  the  Hampshire  Chronicle,  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  suggestive  of  a  state  of 
opinion  in  both  England  and  America  that 
must  needs  change  before  the  educational 
millenium  will  be  ushered  in.  But  Eng- 
land is  a  people  who  are  governed  by  the 
few.  These  few  are  well  educated.  If  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  not  wholly  illiter- 
ate they  congratulate  themselves.  Ameri- 
ca is  a  people  governed  not  by  the  best 
but  by  the  average  man.  Nothing  above 
the  ideals  of  the  average  citizen  can  hope 
to  find  persistent  support  in  this  country. 
Only  as  knowledge  and  morality  become 
diffused  may  we  hope  for  any  high  attain- 
ments in  virtue  and  patriotism  in  this  na- 
tion. '  The  ideals  of  the  administrators  of 
the  government  will  never  be  higher  than 


ERENCE. 

are  those  of  the  people  who  elect  them. 
It  is  literally  true,  therefore,  that  the  "Com- 
mon school  is  the  hope  of  the  country." 
It  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  we  are 
far  above  the  plane  of  advancement  indi- 
cated by  these  English  advertisements. 

Wanted — Mistress  for  small  village  school.  Sal- 
ary, ,£16  a  year,  with  house  and  garden.  Constant 
work  found  for  husband  on  farm.  Applications, 
with  character  and  capabilities,  to  be  addressed  to 
Rev.  G.  Pearson,  Combe  Vicarage,  Hungeiford. 

Just  below,  in  the  same  column,  appears 
another  advertisement: 

Wanted— Good  Cook,  wages  from  /30  to  ,£40, 
two  in  family,  six  servants;  also  second  Laundress 
wanted;  under  Housemaid,  four  Generals,  Kitchen- 
maids,  and  five  other  Cooks,  wages  from  ^14  to 
Moody's  Registry  Office,  Alton,  Hants.  Send 
stamped  envelope. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Tk.^°-SfS.l!  p"r'1o^0f  this  Department  is .to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
I  hat  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preced.ng  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on 


How  can  a  Superintendent  make  His  Visita- 
tion of  Schools  most  Effective. 

1.  To  put  aside  his  tremendous  and  over- 
shadowing authority. 

2.  To  study  the  teacher  so  as  to  know 
how  to  approach  him  or  her  in  a  proper 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  unmixed  with  awe, 
fear,  or  hate. 

3.  To  see  the  school  clearly  from  the 
teacher's  standpoint,  as  from  his  own. 

4.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  school 
as  he  sees  it  and  knows  it. 

SIGNS  TO  LOOK  FOR. 

1.  Common  sense.  2.  Good  health.  3. 
General  scholarship.  4.  Critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches.  5.  Order.  6.  Abili- 
ty to  manage  hard  cases.  7.  Power  to 
teach.  8.  Power  to  develop  thought  in 
the  pupil.  9.  Routine  teaching.  10.  "Re- 
citing-post"  teaching,  n.  Skill  in  ques- 
tioning.   12.  Skill  in  fertility  of  resources. 

13.  Energy  and  vigilance  properly  directed. 

14.  Pleasant  voice.  15.  Disposition  to  an- 
tagonize pupils.  16.  Power  to  gain  good 
will  of  children  without  spoiling  them.  17. 
Disposition  to  scold  and  to  grumble.  18. 
Attention  of  pupils  during  recitation,  and 
also  of  those  in  their  seats.  19.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  room,  desks,  etc.  20. 
Ability  to  secure  cheerful  and  thorough 
work  by  the  pupils.  21.  Liability  to  waste 
time  doing  nothing  laborously.  22.  Vari- 
ableness in  teaching.  23.  Steadfastness  of 
purpose  in  teaching.  24.  Disposition  to 
take  care  of  school  property.  25.  Ventila- 
tion of  school  room,  and  looking  after  the 
childrens'  health.  26.  Tact  and  skill  in 
adopting  new  methods  in  teaching.  27. 
Originality  in  management  and  in  methods. 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

1.  I  go  in  quietly.  2.  Watch  the  teacher 
and  pupils  awhile,  usually  until  the  novelty 


wears  off.  3.  Sometimes  I  conduct  a  rec- 
itation, with  the  teacher's  permission,  and 
thus  bring  out  points  in  which  she  may  be 
deficient,  or,  simply  to  test  the  knowledge 
that  the  pupils  have  of  the  subject.  4.  If 
suggestions  should  be  made  to  the  teacher, 
1  do  so  privately  or  request  her  to  call  after 
school.  5.  Depending  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  teacher,  the  conversation  must 
be  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  her. 
If  the  teacher  be  "heady,"  frequently  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  is  to  let  her  alone 
a  few  days,  and  when  her  room  is  badly  de- 
moralized, help  her  straighten  it  out.  Of 
a  dozen  teachers  in  a  building,  no  two  can 
be  helped  precisely  alike.  I  think  the 
question  may  be  put  in  this  form:  Given 
the  teacher,  the  school,  the  defects;  how  to 
improve  them? 

Knowing  the  teacher,  the  school,  and  the 
defects,  improvement  must  depend  upon 
the  skill  of  the  superintendent  and  the  tact 
of  the  teacher  to  remedy  defects. .  If  the 
teacher  is  deficient,  or  the  superintendent 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
it,  one  or  both  would  do  well  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Sometimes  I  jot  down  items  that  need 
attention  and  hand  them  to  the  teacher, 
but  whether  I  write  them  out  or  speak  to 
her  of  them,  I  speak  first  of  whatever  good 
I  may  have  observed  in  her  work.  Above 
all  things,  a  superintendent  must  be  fair, 
honest,  and  candid  with  his  teachers,  and 
inspire  them  to  greater  efforts  in  their 
work.  There  is  an  inspiration  which  comes 
from  personal  influence,  and  this  I  regard 
as  an  essential  element  in  school  work. 
Then  I  want  teachers  to  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  themselves — confidence  that 
they  can  do  well  whatever  they  undertake. 
They  work  then  because  it  is  a  pleasure. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  given  you  a 
little  piece  of  a  very  large  subject. 

Kansas  City.  —J.  M.  Greenwood. 
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Institute  Instruction. 

This  Journal  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  better  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
It  pleads  for  better  teachers,  better  pay  of 
teachers,  and  a  longer  tenure  of  position. 
It  holds  that  the  last  two  improvements 
will  be  advanced  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  first  is  realized. 

The  institute  is  one  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers. 
They  are  conducted  at  an  annual  expense 
to  the  attendants  and  the  state  of  more 
than  $50,000  in  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  value  of  the  time  expended.  These  in- 
stitutes will  be  held  during  the  next  sum- 
mer in  nearly  every  county  in  the  state,  and 
will  be  of  from  one  to  four  weeks'  duration. 
Many  teachers  feel  compelled  to  attend 
them  because  they  are  expected  to,  and 
others  attend  because  they  wish  to  improve 
themselves.  Now,  what  we  wish  to  say, 
as  strongly  and  earnestly  as  its  import- 
ance justifies,  is  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent who  places  over  these  teachers,  as 
instructors,  persons  who  possess  neither 
knowledge  or  pedagogical  skill,  perpetrates 
an  outrage  upon  them.  It  is  an  outrage  all 
the  more  outrageous,  that  the  teachers  are 
in  a  position  that  they  feel  they  do  not 
dare  to  resent  it.  We  have  seen  work  done 
in  the  institutes  of  Illinois  so  poor  and 
valueless  as  to  justify  the  patient  and  suf- 
fering victims  in  rising  in  rebellion,  and 
demanding  better  treatment  or  a  return  of 
their  money.  And  what  made  this  outrage 
all  the  more  intolerable  and  inexcusable 
was  the  fact  that  good  instructors  were 
available  at  no  more  expense  than  the 
cost  of  these  inefficient  ones.  But  those 
employed  were  persons  to  whom  the  Super- 
intendent owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  for 
whom  he  had  a  special  friendship,  and  so 
he  became  blind  to  their  weakness.  When 
superintendents  do  the  best  they  can  it  is  a 
misfortune,  not  a  fault,  if  the  instruction  is 
poor.  But  when  they  employ  persons  like 
those  we  have  in  mind,  and  pass  by  more 
efficient  teachers,  they  are  unworthy  of  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  them. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Tiachirs'  Noti. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Stick-laying. 

II. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  the  occu- 
pation of  stick-laying,  not  merely  to  keep 
the  children  busy  but  as  a  disciplinary 
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exercise  must  have  a  definite  plan  of  work. 
A  series  of  designs  should  be  drawn  and 
kept  in  convenient  form  for  reference. 
For  this  purpose  a  note  book  ruled  in 
squares  is  most  convenient.  Give  new 
copies  and  directions  every  day.  Although 
many  designs  may  be  repeated  with  profit, 
yet  it  is  well  to  alternate  reviews  with  new 
work,  and  give  new  names  to  familiar 
forms. 

These  copies  may  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard  or  drawn  on  cards.  The 
cheapest  way  to  prepare  the  cards  is  to 
cut  them  from  manilla  cardboard,  divide 
them  into  squares  with  a  lead  pencil  and 
outline  the  drawings  with  ink,  using  a 
cheap  brush  or  a  rubber  pen.  If  red  ink 
is  used,  a  little  sugar  dissolved  in  the  bot- 
tle will  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading. 

In  every  case  these  copies  should  be 
accurate;  an  inch  being  always  repre- 
sented by  a  line  an  inch  in  length,  in 
order  to  accustom  the  eye  to  measure 
lines  drawn  both  on  the  blackboard  and 
the  slate.  The  following  outline  is  merely 
suggestive,  for  the  more  originality  the 
teacher  puts  into  her  work,  the  greater  will 
be  her  own  interest,  and  that  of  her  pupils. 
Sort  the  sticks,  matching  colors. 
Lay  rows  of  soldiers  marching.  Let  all 
in  each  row  wear  coats  of  the  same  color. 

Set  tents  in  rows  for  the  soldiers.  Two 
sticks  forming  a  sharp  angle  pointing 
upward  will  represent  a  tent.  This  design 
will  help  the  beginners  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sharp  upper  turns  of  the 
script  letter  u  and  the  round  upper  turns 
of  the  m. 

Make  the  letters  T  and  V. 
Some  of  the  children  will  enjoy  making 
all  the  forms  they  can  of  two  sticks,  draw- 
ing and  naming  each. 

Make  a  stool  with  three  sticks.  A  camp 
stool  may  be  so  made  that  if  inverted  it 
will  show  the  outline  of  a  flower  pot. 

Show  three  sticks.  Make  a  rabbit  pen 
and  shut  it  up  tight.  This  direction  is 
often  difficult  for  the  little  ones  to  follow, 
some  being  unable  to  inclose  a  space  with 
three  sticks  until  after  many  trials. 

Some  of  the  capital  letters  can  be  made 
with  three  sticks.  Let  the  children  who 
know  their  letters  discover  these. 

Make  an  old-fashioned  straight-backed 
chair  with  four  sticks.  Lay  all  the  chairs 
you  can.  How  many  sticks  does  it  take 
to  lay  one  chair?  two  chairs?  This  exer- 
cise suggests  many  applications  of  the 
multiplication  table  for  the  classes  which 
are  engaged  in  its  study. 
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Ask  the  children  to  notice  the  chairs 
they  see  and  thus  lead  them  to  dislike  the 
use  of  several  colors  in  their  imitations. 

With  four  sticks  may  be  laid  a  square, 
the  letter  M,  a  diamond,  and  a  gate.  The 
gate  is  represented  by  laying  three  sticks 
from  front  to  back,  parallel  and  near  to- 
gether. Upon  them  place  another  stick 
crossing  diagonally. 

As  soon  as  the  children  can  arrange  the 
sticks  neatly  upon  their  desks  introduce 
the  drawing  of  the  designs  upon  the  slate. 
By  encouragement,  praise,  and  the  show- 
ing of  the  best  work  the  children  will  in 
time  gain  the  power  to  draw  a  line  an  inch 
in  length  without  rule  or  measure. 

Begin  to  develop  pleasure  in  seeing 
and  making  symmetrical  designs.  Let 
the  teacher  occasionally  take  a  moment 
for  the  directing  of  a  design,  for  example: 

Lay  a  yellow  square.  Take  four  blue 
sticks.  Hold  one  from  front  to  back. 
Place  it  in  front  of  the  square  touching 
the  middle  of  the  front  stick.  Place  an- 
other back  of  the  square  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Where  would  two  more  blue  sticks 
look  pretty?  Some  of  the  children  will 
place  one  at  the  right  and  one  at  the  left 
also,  pointing  to  the  middle  of  the  square, 
thus  completing  the  figure. 

Develop  the  meaning  of  the  words 
right,  left,  front,  back,  and  opposite.  Give 
frequent  drills  in  holding  the  pencil  from 
front  to  back  or  right  to  left.  Let  the 
slate  be  held  in  different  positions  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  teacher. 

The  kindergarten  rule,  "Always  work 
by  opposites,"  should  be  observed  exactly 
and  instilled  by  various  illustrations. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 
( To  be  Continued). 


Primary  Physiology. 

In  the  school  where  these  lessons  are 
given  the  pupils  study  and  read  from 
Child's  Health  Primer  as  a  regular  read- 
ing exercise  in  the  morning;  in  afternoon 
use  their  readers.  After  roll-call  at  open- 
ing of  afternoon  session  five  or  ten  min- 
utes are  given  to  oral  physiology,  during 
which  time  the  morning  lesson  is  reviewed 
by  entire  school,  the  object  of  this  oral 
exercise  being  to  teach  the  central  thought 
of  morning  lesson  to  the  lowest  grade 
pupils;  the  older  pupils  are  proud  of  being 
permitted  to  assist  in  giving  instruction. 

The  teacher  having  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, the  first  one,  "What  did  you  learn 


in  physiology  this  morning?"  now  takes 
something  wrapped  in  paper,  from  her 
desk.  No  matter  how  often  this  is  re- 
peated curiosity  sharpens  observation,  and 
all  are  interested.  Unfolding  the  paper  a 
piece  of  meat  from  the  breast  of  a  chicken 
is  displayed.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a 
piece  of  cooked  meat,  and,  when  we  had 
separated  layer  after  layer  of  muscular 
fiber  until  a  tiny  white  thread,  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  seen  a  little  way  off,  was 
held  by  the  teacher  and  its  contractile 
power  very  nicely  shown,  the  class  were 
delighted  with  the  illustration.  "When 
asked  what  can  a  muscle  do?"  each  pupil 
was  ready  to  respond  and  the  answer 
came,  "Muscles  can  stretch  and  draw  up 
again."  The  definition  of  the  word  con- 
tract was  now  brought  out  and  the  school 
added  a  new  word  to  its  vocabulary. 
Pupils  were  also  shown  difference  in 
strength  and  contractile  power  of  muscle 
and  fat  meat. 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the  larger 
pupils  brought  the  entire  leg  of  a  rabbit 
uncooked,  which  was  discussed,  as  to  size, 
shape,  and  layers  of  muscle;  and  dissected 
to  show  structure,  appearance,  and  use  of 
tendons.  The  little  ones  learned  the 
statements:  Muscles  are  fastened  to  bones 
by  tendons.  Tendons  are  strong  white 
cords. 

The  pupils  in  second  and  third  grades 
copied  the  subjoined  word  lesson  on  the 
first  day  and  learned  to  spell  the  words; 
on  the  second  day  copied  language  lesson, 
filling  blanks. 


tendons 
re  mem  ber 
firm  ly 
breast 
en  e  my 


WORD  LESSON. 
MUSCLES. 

6.  exercise 
7 


9- 
io. 


pos  si  ble 
con  tains 
idle  ness 
al  co  hoi 


LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

1.  Muscles  are    . 

2.  They  are  to  the  bones  by    


called 

3.  Good  

4.  We  must 
make  them  

5-  "  


 make  us  strong. 

  our    in    and  play  to 

will  change  — -  lean  muscles  into 


Muscles  are  lean  meat. 

They  are  fastened  to  the  bones  by  strong 
cords  called  tendons. 

Good  muscles  make  us  strong. 

We  must  exercise  our  muscles  in  work 
and  play  to  make  them  strong. 

Alcohol  will  change  good  lean  muscles 
into  weak  fatty  ones. 
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Explanation  of  Thor's  Wonderful  Feats. 

The  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  Thor 
and  his  companions  arose,  dressed  them- 
selves, and  prepared  for  their  departure. 
Utgard-Loke  then  came  out  and  ordered  a 
table  to  be  set  for  them,  on  which  there 
wanted  no  good  provisions,  either  meat  or 
drink.  When  they  had  breakfasted  they 
set  out  on  their  way.  Utgard-Loke  accom- 
panied them  out  of  the  castle,  and  on  part- 
ing he  asked  Thor  how  he  thought  his 
journey  had  turned  out,  and  whether  he 
had  found  any  man  more  mighty  than  him- 
self. Thor  answered  that  he  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  brought  great  dishonor 
upon  himself.  "What  mortifies  me  most," 
he  added,  "is  that  you  will  consider  me  a 
man  of  little  importance."  Then  said 
Utgard-Loke:  "Now  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  since  you  are  out  of  my  castle, 
where  so  long  as  I  live  and  reign  you  shall 
never  re-enter;  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  had  I  known  before  what  might  you 
possessed,  and  how  near  you  came  to 
plunging  us  into  great  trouble,  I  would  not 
have  permitted  you  to  enter  this  time. 
Know  then  that  I  have  all  along  deceived 
you  by  my  illusions;  first,  in  the  forest, 
where  I  arrived  before  you,  you  were  un- 
able to  untie  the  provision  sack,  because  I 
had  bound  it  with  tough  iron  wire  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  could  not  discover  how 
the  knot  ought  to  be  loosened.  After  this 
you  gave  me  three  blows  with  your  ham- 
mer; the  first  one,  though  it  was  the  least, 
would  have  ended  my  days  had  it  fallen 
on  me,  but  I  brought  a  rocky  mountain 
before  me,  which  you  did  not  perceive; 
but  you  saw  near  my  castle  a  mountain  in 
which  were  three  square  glens,  the  one 
deeper  than  the  other,  and  these  were  the 
marks  of  your  hammer. 

"I  have  made  use  of  similar  illusions  in 
the  contests  you  have  had  with  my  cour- 
tiers. In  the  first,  Loke  was  hungry  and 
devoured  all  that  was  set  before  him; 
but  Loke  was  in  reality  nothing  else  but 
wild  fire,  and  therefore  consumed  not 
only  the  meat  but  the  trough  that  con- 
tained it. 

Huge,  with  whom  Thjalfe  contended  in 
running,  was  my  thought,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Thjalfe  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

When  you  tried  to  empty  the  horn,  you 
performed  indeed  an  exploit  so  marvelous 
that  had  I  not  seen  it  myself,  I  should 
never  have  believed  it.  The  end  of  the 
horn  stood  in  the  sea,  which  you  did  not 
perceive;  and  when  you  come  to  the  shore 
you  will  see  how  much  the  ocean  has  di- 


minished by  what  you  drank.  This  is  now 
called  the  ebb. 

You  performed  a  feat  no  less  wonderful 
when  you  lifted  the  cat,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  when  we  saw  that  one  of  his  paws 
was  off  the  floor  we  were  all  of  us  terror- 
stricken;  for  what  you  took  to  be  a  cat 
was  in  reality  the  great  Midgard-serpent, 
which  encompasses  the  whole  earth,  and 
he  was  then  barely  long  enough  to  enclose 
it  between  his  head  and  tail,  so  high  had 
your  hand  raised  him  up  toward  heaven. 

Your  wrestling  with  Elle  was  also  a  most 
astonishing  feat,  for  there  never  yet  was, 
nor  will  there  ever  be,  a  man  for  whom 
Old  Age  (for  such  in  fact  was  Elle)  will 
sooner  or  later  lay  low,  if  he  abides  her 
coming. 

But  now,  as  we  are  going  to  part,  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  will  be  better  for  both 
of  us,  if  you  never  come  near  me  again ; 
for  should  you  do  so,  I  shall  again  defend 
myself  with  other  illusions,  so  that  you 
will  never  prevail  against  me." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Thor  grasped 
his  hammer  and  lifted  it  into  the  air,  but 
as  he  was  about  to  strike,  Utgard-Loke 
was  not  to  be  seen,  and  when  he  turned 
back  to  the  castle  to  destroy  it,  he  saw 
only  beautiful  verdant  plains  around  him 
and  no  castle. 

— From  Andersen' s  Norse  Mythology. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


Helps  to  Teachers. 

in. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  name  two 
faults  often  found  in  schools,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  remedy  for  each. 

In  the  public  school  education  of  a 
child  our  object  is  not  to  teach  him  a  cer- 
tain number  of  facts  in  a  given  time,  nor  to 
have  him  "go  through"  a  certain  number  of 
books,  but  to  .  prepare  him  for  his  life  in 
the  world,  by  endeavoring  to  make  him  a 
thinking,  acting  being,  able  to  take  hold  of 
the  lessons  in  life  which  he  is  to  meet,  and 
work  them  out  by  himself,  by  his  own 
effort.  As  he  is  to  have  no  tutor  in  his 
after  experience,  our  object  in  the  school 
should  be  to  make  him  as  independent  of 
his  teacher  as  possible;  to  make  him  learn 
the  great  lesson  of  W/'-exertion. 
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One  of  the  aims  of  the  recitations  of  the 
school  room  should  be  to  get  the  child  to 
'talk.  The  pupils  do  not  talk  enough. 
Too  many  teachers  are  satisfied  with  a 
great  deal  of  talking  and  explaining  on 
their  own  part,  and  too  little  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  so  easy  to  explain 
what  you  mean  arid  be  satisfied,  by  mono- 
syllabic answers,  that  the  pupils  understand 
it  equally  well,  forgetting  that  no  matter 
how  clearly  a  child  understands  a  thing 
when  it  is  told  to  him,  the  knowledge  is 
not  his  own  until  he  has  clinched  it  by  tell- 
ing it — explaining  it  himself. 

It  is  an  ideal  recitation — say  in  geogra- 
phy— when  the  lesson  has  been  studied  by 
topics,  and  the  teacher  says  almost  noth- 
ing during  the  recitation,  a  topic  being 
given  fully  and  in  several  well  formed 
sentences  by  one  pupil.  Yet  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  a  pupil  give  a  paragraph  of 
several  sentences  in  his  own  language  and 
independently! 

"  But,"  you  say,  "it  is  so  hard  to  make 
the  children  talk."  This  is  true,  but  we 
have  two  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  is 
the  use  of  the  topical  method  of  recitation, 
which  is  so  much  used  now,  and  to  such 
good  advantage.  The  second  and  more 
important  is  the  help  which  can  come  only 
from  the  patient,  plodding  work  of  the 
teacher.  At  first  she  must  help  by  ques- 
tioning. Get  part  of  an  answer;  question 
further  and  get  more  of  it;  do  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  these  disjointed  answers;  have 
them  repeated  in  a  complete  recitation  and 
insist  upon  it  until  you  get  a  good  recita- 
tion. The  next  time  it  will  be  easier,  and 
finally  the  children  will  understand  what 
you  want  and  will  enter  into  the  idea  and 
will  take  pride  in  making  long  recitations. 

The  great  mistake  which  most  teachers 
make  is  doing  too  much  explaining  instead 
of  drawing  the  explanations  from  the  pupils 
by  questioning,  etc.  Do  not  insist  on  a 
similarity  of  statement,  but  encourage  a 
variety  of  expression.  When  a  sentence 
has  been  given  well  by  one  pupil  every 
child  will  give  it  the  same  way.  Ask  for  a 
different  way  to  tell  it,  let  them  see  who 
can  give  it  in  the  greatest  number  of  forms, 
and  praise  those  who  vary  it  the  most. 
This  will  encourage  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  pupils. 

Talk  very  little  yourself;  what  you  do 
say  give  slowly,  in  finished  sentences,  and 
only  when  you  have  perfect  attention. 

Each  pupil's  recitation  should  be  as  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  as  clearly  understood  as 
are  the  teacher's  statements.   But  no  pupil 


will  give  an  answer  sufficiently  loud  if  he 
knows  his  teacher  will  repeat  it  after  him 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  hear, 
and  this  habit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  the  principal  reason  why  pupils  usually 
speak  so  low.  For  instance.  A  teacher 
gives  an  example,  f  of  32I,  and  calls  on 
a  pupil  for  the  result.  The  pupil  says, 
"20/V."  The  teacher  repeats,  "  20A,  yes 
that  is  right."  You  probably  do  not  real- 
ize how  much  you  do  this,  though  you 
may  have  noticed  it  in  other  teachers,  and 
will  be  surprised  at  yourself  if  you  notice  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  children  to 
always  raise  their  hands  when  anything  is 
not  heard,  and  also  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  knowing  everything  read  aloud  for 
information,  by  any  pupil  in  the  school 
(as,  in  reference  books  in  history).  If  a 
pupil  reads  indistinctly  half  a  dozen  hands 
go  up  and  the  reader  must  stop  and  make 
himself  understood.  As  the  rest  depend 
upon  him  and  not  on  the  teacher,  he  gen- 
erally is  equal  to  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  him  and  makes  himself  heard. 

In  any  case  never  repeat  answers  given 
by  pupils.  —M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Language  Work. 

From  No.  4  of  the  "DeGarmo  Language  Series" 
(now  in  press). 

THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

The  Subject  is  an  Adjective  or  a  Verb  used 
as  a  Noun. 

THE  EMPEROR  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  emperor,  Charles  the  Great,  or 
Charlemagne,  as  he  is  called,  founded 
many  schools  in  his  kingdom.  The  rich 
and  noble  were  required  to  send  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  poor  and  humble  were  also 
allowed  to  send  theirs.  One  day  the  Em- 
peror himself  visited  a  school  and  tested 
the  pupils.  The  diligent  and  studious  re- 
ceived places  at  his  right.  The  lazy  and 
ignorant  were  sent  to  his  left.  It  turned 
out,  now,  that  the  children  of  the  rich  had 
learned  nothing;  but  those  of  the  poor  had 
gained  much  useful  knowledge.  Then  the 
Emperor  said,  "The  ignorant  and  lazy 
must  not  pride  themselves  upon  the  rank 
of  their  parents.  Knowledge  counts  more 
with  me  than  riches,  and  ability  to  do  is 
worth  more  than  a  noble  name.  The  un- 
educated and  stupid  need  not  count  upon 
my  favor.  But  the  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious shall  one  day  have  places  of  honor 
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in  my  empire."  The  indolent  were  now 
ashamed,  and  strove  to  learn. 

i  a.  Find  all  the  adjectives  that  are  here 
used  as  nouns,  b.  Reconstruct  the  sen- 
tences, and  place  after  these  adjectives  the 
nouns  to  which  they  refer.  Ex. — Rich  and 
noble  families  were  required  to  send  their 
children. 

2.  Write  the  story  from  dictation. 

Whoever  is  haughty  has  rarely  many 
friends.  He  that  is  wise  does  not  act 
hastily.  Whoever  is  undepraved  confesses 
his  faults.  That  which  is  small  is  often 
despised.  He  that  is  unfortunate  is  not 
seldom  ridiculed.  Whoever  is  sad  should 
be  consoled.  He  that  is  sick  desires  to  be 
well.  What  is  pleasant  is  always  welcome. 
What  is  just  and  honest  should  be  praised 
and  defended.  What  is  base  and  false 
should  be  condemned  and  despised. 

3.  Express  these  thoughts  in  simple  sen- 
tences in  which  the  subject  is  an  adjective 
used  as  a  noun.  Ex. — The  haughty  rarely 
have  many  friends. 


It  is  easy  to  blame.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
prove. It  is  wrong  to  steal.  It  is  not  wrong 
to  jest.  It  is  shameful  to  lie.  It  is  a  bad 
habit  to  call  names.  It  is  laborious  to 
learn.  It  is  human  to  err.  It  is  not  manly 
to  smoke.  It  does  no  good  to  scold.  It  is 
useless  and  wicked  to  swear. 

4.  Change  these  sentences  so  that  the 
verbs  at  the  close  shall  become  subjects. 
Ex. — To  blame  is  easy. 


It  is  no  disgrace  to  labor.  It  is  often 
wiser  to  remain  silent  than  to  speak.  It  is 
nobler  to  suffer  than  to  quarrel.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  It  is  better 
to  bend  than  to  break.  It  is  sorrow  to 
borrow.    It  is  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry. 

5.  Omit  the  subject  "it"  and  use  in  its 
stead  the  infinite  torm  of  the  verb  found 
at  the  close  of  the  sentence.  Ex. — To 
labor  is  no  disgrace. 

6.  Make  other  sentences  with  "it"  for  the 
subject.  Ex. — It  thundered,  but  it  did  not 
rain. 

7.  Find  sentences  in  your  Reading  book 
in  which  a  verb  is  used  as  subject. 


The  Subject  is  an  Indefinite  Numeral  or 
Pronoun. 

INSECTS. 

Few  only  observe  the  army  of  insects. 
Many  despise  them  on  account  of  their 


small  size.  Others  do  not  exercise  patience 
enough  in  their  observation.  Therefore 
there  are  only  a  few  who  are  true  friends 
to  the  remarkable  dwellers  upon  the  earth. 
None  protect  or  defend  them  from  their 
numerous  enemies.  No  one  praises  them. 
Almost  everybody  catches  or  strikes  them 
or  pierces  them  with  pins.  And  yet  they 
are  often  our  best  friends.  Some  clothe 
us.  Others  refresh  us  by  sweets,  or  please 
us  by  the  beauty  of  their  colors.  Some 
are  indeed  burdensome  to  us,  and  yet  each 
fills  its  appointed  place.  All  proclaim  the 
glory  of  their  creator.  All  cry  to  us,  "De- 
spise not  the  little." 

8.  Point  out  the  sentences  in  which  in- 
definite numerals  or  pronouns  are  used  as 
subjects.  Ex. — Few  only  observe  the  army 
of  insects. 

9.  Change  the  sentences  called  for  in  ex- 
ercise 8  so  that  the  subject  shall  become 
part  of  a  phrase  modifier,  using  the  prep- 
osition by.  Ex. — By  only  a  few  is  the  army 
of  insects  observed.  Yet  these  remarkable 
dwellers  upon  the  earth  are  befriended  by 
a  few  only. 


The  Subject  is  the  Present  or  Past  Participle 
used  as  Noun. 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  Those  that 
suffer  are  not  seldom  made  sport  of.  They 
that  err  should  be  led  into  the  path  of  truth. 
Those  who  deserve  it  should  get  their  re- 
ward. Those  who  are  oppressed  deserve  our 
sympathy.  Those  who  are  hard-hearted  may 
sometime  desire  loving  kindness.  Those 
who  forgive  are  sure  to  be  forgiven.  That 
which  becomes  us  gives  us  pleasure. 

10.  Change  each  of  these  sentences  so 
that  the  subject  shall  be  a  Participle  (a 
verb-form  ending  in  ing  or  ed). 


RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

i.  The  subject  of  the  sentence  names 
the  thing  of  which  something  is  said,  and 
maybe  inquired  for  with  "who"  or  "what." 
It  may  be  

(1)  A  noun.  Ex. —  Chicago  is  a  city.  A 
hawk  is  a  bird  of  prey. 

(2)  A  pronoun.  Ex. — /will  fear  no  evil. 

(3)  An  adjective  used  as  noun,  or  a  par- 
ticiple (a  verb-form  ending  in  ing  or  ed). 
Ex. — The  righteous  fear  no  evil.  The  erring 
should  mend  their  ways.  The  oppressed  de- 
serve our  pity. 

(4)  An  infinitive  verb  (one  with  the  word 
"to"  prefixed).  Ex. —  To  err  is  human.  To 
forgive  is  easier  than  to  forget. 
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(5)  A  numeral.  The  one  is  spared,  the 
other  taken.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen. 

(6)  Almost  any  word  may  become  a  sub- 
ject. Ex. — A  yes  is  often  the  most  em- 
phatic word  one  can  use.  The  now  passes 
like  an  arrow. 

2.  Nouns  may  name  sense  objects,  as 
man,  tree;  or  thought  objects,  as  love, 
strength. 

3.  Sense  objects  are  those  we  can  per- 
ceive with  the  senses.    Of  these  we  have 

(1)  Proper  Nouns,  or  those  that  apply 
but  to  a  single  object,  as  Henry,  Illinois. 

(2)  Class  Nouns,  or  those  that  apply  to  a 
class  of  . things,  as  boy,  apple;  (3)  Collec- 
tive Nouns,  or  those  that  in  the  singular 
name  a  number  of  things,  as  flock,  herd; 
and  (4)  Material  Nouns,  or  those  that 
name  a  material,  as  wood,  iron. 

4.  Thought  objects  are  qualities,  condi- 
tions, or  actions  to  which  we  give  names, 
and  which  we  regard  as  things.  Ex. — 
Qualities:  goodness  (from  the  quality  good), 
greatness,  sourness;  conditions:  sleep,  silence, 
comfort;  actions :  motion,  division,  flight. 


Behavior. 

SALUTATIONS. 

How  should  you  address  a  friend  upon 
entering  his  house?  "Good-morning," 
"Good-evening,"  "How  do  you  do?"  This 
room  is  our  home  in  school  time  and  I  am 
the  mistress,  then  how  should  you  address 
me  upon  entering  school,  upon  leaving? 

"We  will  play  that  it  is  morning,  chil- 
dren; let  the  first  row  file  into  the  dress- 
ing-room, then  enter,  bidding  me  good- 
morning;"  and  amid  much  laughing  and  a 
little  shamefacedness  the  little  group  re- 
turned, and  in  various  forms  and  words 
gave  me  the  required  wish. 

Who  will  be  the  teacher  now?  And  such 
eager  applicants  for  the  honor  were  never 
seen  outside  of  a  Normal  School.  Choos- 
ing one  little  one  Whose  manners  had  al- 
ready received  the  care  of  thoughtful 
parents,  the  little  scene  was  re-enacted. 
With  inimitable  grace  this  little  lady  sat 
in  her  chair  and  dealt  gracious  good-morn- 
ings to  her  demure  pupils.  The  form  of 
words  was  then  changed  to  good-afternoon 
and  good-evening.  Nothing  but  a  game, 
you  will  say,  but  the  more  enjoyment  min- 
gled with  the  task,  the  easier  learned  and 
remembered. 

Turn  your  school-room  into  a  house, 
and  let  the  children  play  that  interesting 


game  of  receiving  and  making  calls,  under 
your  direction.  Let  it  be  a  street  upon 
which  the  people  pass  and  repass.  Let 
each  child  personate  some  one,  and  let 
the  others  address  him  in  proper  form. 
You  will  find  they  will  enjoy  it. 

As  is  usual  with  all  very  young  manhood, 
the  boys  held  back,  but  the  bravest  donned 
and  doffed  their  caps  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment but  secret  edification  of  a  few.  A 
few  trials,  a  few  words  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement to  show  there  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  these  little  tasks 
were  at  least  made  easier. 

PASSING  AND  RECEIVING  OBJECTS. 

First  be  yourself  the  donor,  and  let  the 
children  be  the  receivers.  Use  common 
objects,  seeing  that  the  child  receives  with 
the  proper  hand,  and  uses  the  "Thank 
you,"  not  the  abbreviated  "Thanks." 

The  passing  of  such  articles  as  knife, 
fork,  pin,  needle,  pen,  and  pencil  requires 
special  care.  Then  let  them  give  and  re- 
ceive from  each  other;  encourage  criticism 
and  do  not  let  one  slip  remain  uncorrected, 
and  afterward — the  next  day,  the  next  week, 
the  next  month,  see  that  the  same  polite- 
ness is  enforced. 

PASSING  IN  FRONT  OF  PEOPLE. 

This  little  exercise  may  take  but  a  few 
moments,  letting  the  children  pass  before 
each  other,  being  in  turn  the  excuser  and 
the  one  excused. 

OPENING  AND  CLOSING  DOORS. 

How  few,  even  among  grown  folks,  open 
and  close  a  door  properly,  the  condition 
of  the  paint  beneath  the  door-knob  only 
too  plainly  testifies.  It  is  surely  worth 
while  then  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  the  proper  way,  if  it  is  only 
from  a  labor-saving  point.  Let  a  dozen 
little  ones  open  and  close  the  door  without 
comment.  Let  the  rest  select  the  ones  who 
did  it  best.  Let  volunteers  try.  Then  give 
the  reason  why  there  is  a  best  way.  Refer 
to  the  injury  done  by  the  prevalent  slam- 
ming, to  the  doors,  as  well  as  to  the  nerves 
of  patient  mothers. 

A  little  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of 
opening  doors  to  guests,  such  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  sufficiently  wide  to  allow 
entrance,  and  the  permitting  of  guests  or 
elders  to  enter  a  room  first. 

THE  ASKING  AND  ANSWERING  OF  QUESTIONS. 

This  last  topic  is  of  such  constant  use 
in  a  school-room,  that  a  special  lesson  is 
unnecessary. 
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We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  in  all  these 
little  talks,  that  unless  insisted  upon  and 
carried  out  during  the  entire  year,  the  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  spent  in  their  develop- 
ment is  wasted.  Only  "practice  makes  per- 
fect." —  Popular  Educator. 


Stories  in  History  and  Geography. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  paper 
about  stories  for  young  people,  and  a  great 
deal  more  ought  to  be  said,  or  at  least,  so 
much  done  and  said  that  teachers  will  heed 
the  words  and  go  to  work  in  the  right  way. 
But  they  must  be  for  a  purpose.  Let  us 
see  what  this  purpose  is.  And  first,  in 
geography,  they  fix  the  knowledge  of  the 
place.  London  means  nothing,  Rome 
means  nothing.  Latitude  and  longitude 
mean  nothing;  in  short,  books  mean  noth- 
ing until  they  are  interpreted.  How  can 
London  be  interpreted?  First,  by  pictures. 
The  more  the  better,  if  they  are  correct. 
These  can  be  obtained  from  books,  but 
better  by  photographs.  A  stereoptican 
with  a  good  calcium  light  is  a  most  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  geography. 
If  each  school  had  a  hundred  pictures  on 
glass  that  could  be  cast  on  a  screen, 
adapted  to  the  geography  class,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing;  but  pictures  from  papers 
and  books  can  be  made  to  do  excellent 
work.  A  good  picture  is  a  story  if  prop- 
erly used.  Successful  teachers  know  this 
fact. 

In  history  the  same  course  can  be  pur- 
sued, and  here  the  story  becomes  exceed- 
ingly important.  Take  the  work  of  Charle- 
magne, for  example.  Tell  how  he  built  a 
magnificent  palace,  with  mosaic  pavements 
from  Italy;  with  gates  of  brass,  and  marble 
walls;  with  innumerable  halls  and  galleries, 
a  library,  a  college,  a  theatre,  and  baths  in 
some  of  which  a  hundred  could  swim  at 
once.  Tell  about  his  chief  educator,  the 
great  Irishman,  Alcuin,  at  the  head  of  his 
Royal  college  when  education  began  again 
to  flourish,  and  through  whose  influence 
every  province  in  all  Charlemagne's  king- 
dom had  its  college  or  school. 

Take  the  Crusades.  How  many  exceed- 
ingly interesting  incidents  can  be  collected 
concerning  them.  What  a  wonderful  man 
was  Peter  the  Hermit!  He  visited  Jeru- 
salem. Indignant  at  what  he  saw  there, 
he  returned  to  Europe  and  commenced  to 
preach  the  first  Crusade.  He  was  a  flesh- 
less  specter,  clad  in  mean  garments,  with 
bare  head  and  feet,  and  staggering  under 
a  heavy  crucifix,  but  he  uttered  the  war- 


cry,  "Save  Jerusalem!"  that  called  together 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. What  a  wonderful  thing  was  the 
first  Crusade!    Tell  of  it. 

— School  Journal. 


An  Exercise  in  Roman  Notation. 

Take  the  class  to  the  blackboard  and 
state  briefly  history  and  use  of  the  Arabic 
and  Roman  systems,  thus: 

There  are  two  systems  of  notation — the 
Arabic  and  the  Roman. 

The  Arabic  is  used  in  business  all  over 
the  civilized  world.  The  Mohammedans 
brought  it  from  India,  and  when  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  they  con- 
quered the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially Spain,  the  Arabic  notation  gradu- 
ally supplanted  the  Roman.  Mahomet,  the 
founder  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  lived 
in  Arabia,  and  his  first  followers  coming 
principally  from  there,  were  called  Ara- 
bians or  Mahommedans.  The  system  then, 
was  called  the  Arabic.  No  one  knows  who 
is  the  originator.  The  system  employs 
nine  characters  for  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  with  "o"  or  zero  for  nothing.  With 
the  Arabic  system  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded  you  are  well  acquainted. 
We  will,  therefore,  devote  an  hour  to  learn- 
ing something  about  the  Roman  system.  $ 

The  Roman  system  of  notation  is  so 
called  because  it  was  the  method  of  ex- 
pressing numbers  used  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. It  is  now  used  to  mark  the  chap- 
ters of  books,  dial  plates  of  clocks  and 
watches,  and  after  the  names  of  popes,  em- 
perors, and  kings,  if  there  have  been  more 
of  the  same  name.  Instead  of  characters 
it  employs  seven  letters  to  express  number, 

namely:  |  1 

I       expresses  one  in  Arabic  I 


V  "                   five  "  5 

X  "                   ten  "  10 

L  "                   fifty  "  50 

C  "  one  hundred  "  100 

D  "  five  hundred  "  500 

M  M  one  thousand  "  1,000 


Form  numerous  questions  until  you  are 
convinced  that  the  pupil  knows  each  letter 
and  what  number  is  represented  by  it. 
Thus:  How  many  units  are  represented  by 
V?  How  many  tens  by  L?  What  does  C 
represent?  I?  D?  etc.  How  would  you  ex- 
press ten  in  Roman  notation?  a  thousand? 
five?  fifty?  five  hundred?  etc.  Insist  on 
rapid  answers.  CI .  ;___] 

Then  proceed  by  stating:  " 

With  these  seven  letters  all  other  num- 
bers are  formed,  either  by  repetition,  sub- 
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traction,  or  addition,  with  this  rule  to  guide 
us  in  reading. 

"If  a  letter  expressing  a  less  value  is  on 
the  left  of  a  letter  expressing  a  greater 
value,  it  must,  be  subtracted."  Thus  IV 
means  one  from  five,  IX  one  from  ten. 

For  writing,  the  following  must  be  re- 
membered: 

Seven  numbers  are  formed  by  repetition, 
namely: 

II  =  2,  III  =  3,  XX  =  20,  XXX  =  30,  CC 
=  200,  CCC  =  300,  CCCC  =  400. 

Four  numbers  are  formed  by  subtrac- 
tion, namely: 

IV  =  4,  IX  =  9,  XL  =  40,  XC  =  90. 

All  other  numbers  are  formed  by  addi- 
tion, the  letter  expressing  a  less  value  al- 
ways being  to  the  right  of  letters  express- 
ing a  greater  value.  Thus:  XII  =12,  XV 
=  15,  XXIV  =  24. 

Now  make  numerous  examples  and  have 
them  read  thus: 

XXXI  =?  XLI=?  LX=?  LXXIX=? 
CI=?  CCX=?  DCCI=?etc. 

Then  have  them  write  on  slates  in  Roman 
notation,  as  you  pronounce,  200,  650,  341, 
720,  900,  2465,  1888,  etc.  Continue  so  long 
that  you  are  convinced  all  understand  the 
principles  and  are  able  to  read  and  write 
pretty  rapidly.  As  a  slate  exercise,  let  them 
write  the  following  numbers  in  Roman  no- 
tation: 

30,      29,      61,      38,      80,      72,  93, 
100,     101,     118,     129,      45>  l68> 
199,     246,     975,  1,001,  1,010, 
1,084,   1.290,  1,877,  i>9°°,  !>374, 
If  you  have  sufficient  time,  have  the  pu- 
pils increase  the  list  of  numbers. 

— H.  B.  Hotze. 


Language  Exercises. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  FOR  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1.  Write  sentences  from  list  of  words  put 
upon  the  board. 

Be  sure  that  each  child  knows  the  meaning  of 
each  word. 

2.  Write  sentences  from  words  missed  in 
spelling. 

3.  Fill  blanks  left  in  sentences. 

4.  Fill  blanks'in  a  paragraph. 

5.  Substitute  words  in  sentences. 

John  was  surprised  when  his  father  told  him  he 
might  go  to  Boston  one  school  day.  Have  the 
children  write  the  sentence,  using  astonished 
or  amazed  instead  of  surprised. 

6.  Substitute  words  in  paragraph. 
Put  the  paragraph  upon  the  board  like  this: 

"You  have  read  that  the 

proud  Caonabo  died  while  on  the 


l  passage  to  Spain.    But  Columbus 

had  taken  with  him  Caonabo's  brother  and 
•  his  nephew,  the  latter  a  boy  of  ten.  These 

two  he  I  carried 

about  with  him  in  Spain  wherever  he  went. 
He^presented  them  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella." Where  there  are  two  or  more  lines 
with  a  word,  have  the  children  write  two  or 
more  synonyms. 

7.  Write  sentences  from  words  pro- 
nounced differently. 

8.  Write  what  they  have  seen  coming  to 
school. 

9.  Write  about  their  playthings  or  pets. 

10.  Write  what  they  have  seen  in  the 
the  stores. 

11.  Write  letters. 

Teach  carefully  the  heading  and  ending  of  a 
letter.  Then  teach  folding  and  also  the  di- 
recting and  stamping  of  the  envelope. 

12.  Write  from  actions  of  teacher  or  pupil. 

Tell  the  children  to  watch  you  and  then  do 
various  things,  and  then  have  them  write  ex- 
actly what  you  did.  It  is  a  very  good  way 
of  training  their  observation  and  expression, 
and  always  very  interesting  to  them.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  write,  yourself,  what  you  did 
and  read  it  to  them. 

13.  Conversation  lessons. 

If  the  children  are  bashful  about  talking  at 
first,  give  them  a  subject:— What  they  would 
like  for  Christmas— Where  they  would  like 
to  go— What  they  would  like  to  do  with  some 
money— What  they  have  to  be  thankful  for 
— Let  them  wish. 

14.  Write  from  objects. 

15.  Write  from  a  story  told  by  teacher. 

16.  Write  from  a  story  read  by  teacher  or 

pupil.  —The  American  Teacher. 


1.  Supply  and  spell  words  of  which  the 
following  are  meanings: 

 -,  one  who  cultivates  the  soil. 

■  ,  a  person  who  carries  parcels,  etc., 

for  hire. 

 .  a  person  skilled  in  healing  diseases. 

 ,  a  person  skilled  in  healing  bodily 

injuries. 

 ,  one  who  is  an  eloquent  speaker. 

 -.  one  skillful  in  painting,  sculpture, 

or  music. 

 ,  a  writer  of  books. 

 ,  one  who  performs  on  the  stage. 

 ,  one  who  studies  about  plants. 

 ,  one  who  studies  about  animals. 

 .  one  who  studies  about  the  stars. 

 ,  one  who  studies  the  formation  of 

the  earth. 
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 ,  one  who  studies  fossil  remains. 

 ,  a  cultivator  of  flowers. 

 ,  a  man  who  sells  fruits. 

 ,  one  who  takes  care  of  horses. 

 ,  one  who  draws  plans  for  buildings. 

 ,  a  mechanic  who  builds  mills. 

 ,  one  who  drives  a  team. 

 ,  one  who  has  charge  of  money  in 

banks. 

 ,  one  who  makes  barrels. 

One  who  constructs  or  manages  engines. 


Write  the  following  sentences,  filling  the 
blanks  with  words  denoting  quality. 

The  weather  is  to-day  than  it  was 

yesterday. 

Columbus  was  the  man  that  sailed 

in  the  vessel  under  his  command. 

The  elephant  is  the  of  all  the  ani- 
mals that  roam  the  forest. 

The  shark  is  the  of  all  the  animals 

that  live  in  the  sea. 


On  Governing. 

Young  teacher,  don't  be  discouraged, 
you  will  yet  learn  to  govern  and  control 
those  restless,  mischievous  children,  and 
have  as  quiet  a  room  as  you  could  wish; 
but  you  can't  learn  to  do  this  in  a  day. 
This  art  belongs  to  the  empirical  part  of 
the  profession,  and  must  be  learned  for  the 
most  part  as  the  boy  learns  to  plow, — by 
working  at  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  books  on  the 
subject,  and  found  much  help  in  them,  and 
still  the  directions  found  there  seem  to  ap- 
ply to  a  school  that  is  not  exactly  in  the 
condition  that  yours  is,  or  it  may  seem  that 
the  writer  did  not  understand  the  particular 
boy  that  gives  you  trouble.  This  is  likely 
true,  for  the  principles  given  in  books  are 
general,  and  must  be  adapted,  not  adopted. 

Please  excuse  me  then  while  I  give  some 
suggestions,  perhaps  not  found  in  books. 

Be  brave;  don't  scold  the  big  boy  or  girl 
before  the  whole  school,  but  have  them 
remain  a  moment,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, or  if  you  fall  in  with  them  on  the  way 
to  or  from  school,  look  them  squarely  in 
the  eye,  and  tell  them,  kindly  but  firmly, 
their  faults  and  the  result  of  such  actions 
upon  themselves  and  the  school. 

Appeal  often  to  their  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. There  is  much  of  good  in  every 
chihl,  try  to  find  it,  praise  often,  scold  little. 

Do  much  in  the  matter  of  physical  ex- 
ercises. Have  the  pupils  stand  in  the  aisles 
and  go  through  calesthenic  exercises.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  doing  too  much  of  this;  it  is 


an  excellent  thing  to  teach  obedience. 
Have  the  exercises  together.  Keep  trying 
over  and  over  until  you  have  it  done  in 
perfect  order  and  time. 

Govern  yourself;  don't  make  too  much 
noise;  a  noisy  teacher  often  makes  a  noisy 
school.  Don't  rap  on  anything  to  secure 
order,  better  speak  in  a  low,  firm  tone,  or 
a  wave  of  the  hand  may  answer. 

Use  your  eye,  a  look  is  very  often  enough. 
The  Psalmist  says,  "I  will  guide  thee  with 
mine  eye."    A  good  text  for  teachers. 

Geneseo,  III.  —S.  A.  Harrison. 


Treatment  of  Burns. 

(A  boy  had  burned  his  hand  while  putting  wood 
in  the  stove.  The  teacher  applied  cold  water  till 
the  smarting  ceased,  and  then  bound  it  up  in  a 
handkerchief.    She  asked  the  pupils:) 

"Why  should  we  cover  up  a  burn?"  "To 
keep  it  from  taking  cold."  "Because  the 
skin  is  easily  broken,  and  then  the  hand 
would  be  very  sore."  Yes,  those  are  good 
reasons,  but  the  principal  one  is  to  keep 
the  air  away  from  the  burn.  Usually  this 
is  all  the  treatment  that  is  needed.  We 
may  put  a  little  harmless  salve  on  the  cloth 
with  which  the  burn  is  covered,  but  that  is 
only  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  skin. 
It  does  not  draw  the  fire  out,  nor  "make 
the  burn  heal;"  nature  must  do  that,  only 
we  may  take  care  not  to  do  any  more  dam- 
age. Sweet  oil  is  a  very  good  dressing  for 
more  severe  burns,  or  they  may  be  ban- 
daged with  cloths  soaked  in  water  to  which 
as  much  cooking  soda  as  will  dissolve  has 
been  added.  The  dressing  of  a  burn  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  it  becomes  stiff, 
then  removed  very  carefully.  Flour  may 
be  shaken  over  a  burn  to  shut  out  the  air. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  put  out 
fire  quickly.  Never  run  about  if  your 
clothes  take  fire,  but  lie  down  on  the  ground 
and  roll  over  and  over,  or  snatch  any 
heavy  woolen  thing,  like  a  blanket  or  mat, 
and  wrap  it  about  you.  This  will  smother 
the  flames,  while  running  for  help  would 
only  fan  them  into  fiercer  life  and  you 
might  be  fatally  burned.  Try  to  do  the 
same  thing  if  you  should  ever  be  with  any- 
one to  whom  such  an  accident  has  hap- 
pened. After  you  have  partly  smothered 
the  flames,  you  may  pour  on  water  to  fin- 
ish the  work,  but  never  wait  to  do  this  in 
the  first  place.  Persons  who  have  been 
severely -burned,  should  be  carried  into  a 
warm  room,  their  clothing  cut  to  pieces 
and  removed  very  carefully,  and  a  physi- 
cian summoned.  —School  Journal. 
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ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Tkacmrrs'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Granular  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


A  Recitation  inU  S.  History. 

The  teacher  had  assigned  the  lesson  for 
the  class  to  prepare,  by  writing  the  follow- 
ing "Topics"  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  Harrison  and  Tyler's  administrations. 
— Lives  of  each. 

2.  Domestic  affairs. 

3.  United  States  Bank. 

4.  Suffrage  difficulties. 

5.  Anti-rent  difficulties. 

6.  Mormons. 

7.  Foreign  affairs. 

8.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

9.  Political  affairs. 

The  class  was  in  the  last  year  of  the 
grammar  school, 'and  consisted  of  boys 
and  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

The  recitation  began  by  calling  upon  pu- 
pils to  recite  from  the  topics.  These  were 
observed  to  follow  the  text-book.  The  pu- 
pils- rose  as  their  names  were  called  and 
recited  the  subject  matter  in  the  book  with 
varying  degrees  of  intelligence.  Some- 
times the  language  of  the  book  had  been 
committed  to  memory.  In  other  cases 
there  had  been  only  a  partial  memorizing 
of  it.  The  pupil  who  gave  the  biography 
of  President  Harrison  remembered  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  that  he 
lived  in  a  cabin,  and  "had  nothing  to  drink 
but  hard  cider,"  and  that  the  campaign 
catch-word  was  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too."  Others  remembered  more  of  their 
topics.  The  teacher  made  no  corrections 
nor  suggestions,  but  gave  each  one  a  chance 
to  tell  what  he  knew,  whether  more  or  less. 

This  preliminary  test  having  been  fin- 
ished, pupils  were  sent  to  the  board,  some 
to  write  questions  on  certain  topics  in  the 
lesson,  and  others  to  draw  maps  of  Mexico 
and  Texas  and  show  the  places  of  battles 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  routes  of  the 
armies.  Then  pupils  were  called  upon  to 
state  what  they  knew  on  the  topics  pre- 
sented in  the  text  in  regard  to  this  war.  In 
this  the  pupils  recited  the  statements  as 
they  were  in  the  book,  or  very  nearly  so. 

After  this  a  pupil  was  called  upon  to 
read  his  questions  which  he  had  written 
and  to  call  upon  other  pupils  to  answer 


them.  Others  were  required  to  answer 
their  own  questions.  These  different  kinds 
of  exercises  constituted  the  recitation. 

The  teacher  said  hardly  anything  during 
the  recitation  hour  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion or  explanation.  When  wrong  state- 
ments were  made  other  pupils  were  asked 
to  correct  them.  The  class  was  seemingly 
intelligent,  being-able  to  answer  quite  read- 
ily questions  put  by  a  stranger  on  events 
within  the  range  of  the  text-book. 

During  half  the  time  of  the  recitation 
more  than  half  the  members  of  the  class 
were  at  the  board  writing  questions,  or 
topics,  or  drawing  maps,  and,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  being  said  by  or 
to  the  remainder  of  the  class  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Everything  was  in  perfect  order  in  the 
class  and  in  the  room.  The  teacher  spoke 
so  low  that  it  required  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  hear  what  she  said.  The  pupils 
also  spoke  very  low,  and  were  heard  with 
even  greater  difficulty.  It  was  a  beautiful 
school  in  spirit  and  in  appearance.  The 
superintendent  said  that  the  lady  had  no 
superior  in  the  state  as  an  all-around 
teacher,  and,  therefore,  no  superior  in  the 
United  States. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
this  recitation  just  as  it  appeared  to  the 
visitor  without  any  intention  of  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  criti- 
cisms both  favorable  and  unfavorable  upon 
this  exercise  as  described,  with  reasons,  so 
far  as  they  can  give  them. 


On  the  Care  and  Use  of  the  Eyes. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  a  strange  thing  to 
me  that  intelligent  persons,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  abuse  and  over-work  their 
eyes,  and  even  when  these  useful  organs 
give  out  "signals  of  distress,"  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  urge  the  jaded  and  worn 
nerves  beyond  all  endurance.  These  same 
people,  when  they  have  over-taxed  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arms,  and  realize  that  they  have 
done  so,  through  the  ensuing  stiffness,  will 
rest  the  arm  until  it  is  well  again. 

Many  persons  think  that  when  the  eye 
is  tired,  dipping  the  face  in  clear  cold  wa- 
ter, opening  the  eyes  when  they  are  under 
water,  not  only  acts  as  a  temporary  stim- 
ulant, but  gives  tone  to  the  nerves.  My  ex- 
perience has  shown  me  that  this  is  a  fallacy, 
and  though  it  does  not  injure  the  eye,  it  is 
not  natural,  and  should  not  be  indulged  in. 
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When  going  through  a  large  school  not 
long  ago,  I  noticed  that  very  many  of  the 
pupils  had  that  weakness  commonly  known 
as  "squint."  This  is  generally  caused  by 
too  much  exertion  of  the  muscles  that  move 
the  eye  inwards — converge  them  in  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  both  fixed  upon  small  objects 
held  close  to  the  face.  A  sudden  squint  is 
often  the  result  of  paralysis  of  one  of  the 
external  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  and  is 
frequently  the  first  symptom  of  serious 
disease  of  the  brain;  in  fact  the  eyes  gen- 
erally are  the  fore-warners  of  brain  trou- 
bles, and  always  give  notice  of  that  dread 
m  alady — Paresis. 

In  asthenopia,  or  weak  sight,  the  eyes 
usually  look  perfectly  natural,  and  distant 
vision  may  be  perfect,  but  the  sufferer  is 
more  or  less  incapaciated  for  close  work. 
This,  as  most  affections  of  the  eyes,  is 
caused  by  excessive  demand  upon  these 
organs  and  muscles,  and  they  prove  unequal 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  sufferer  may  not  sus- 
pect the  strain  or  that  he  has  defective  eye- 
sight, even  when  it  is  manifesting  itself  by 
headache,  dizziness,  nausea,  or  nervous  irri- 
tability, and  even  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Myopia  is  also  induced  by  the  above 
mentioned  causes,  combined,  generally, 
with  a  weak  or  disordered  constitution.  It 
is  absolutely  painful  to  see  a  myopic  sub- 
ject reading,  with  the  book  held  six  or 
seven  inches  from  his  face,  and  following 
the  lines  from  side  to  side,  with  motions  of 
his  head.  Good,  carefully  selected  glasses 
are  the  only  things  that  will  materially 
help  a  person  afflicted  with  myopia,  and 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
following  rule — select  your  glasess  under 
the  advice  of  a  skillful  optican — for  this  is 
more  important  than  the  average  sufferer 
has  any  idea  of. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  use  colored  glasses  too 
much.  The  stimulant  to  the  retina  is  white 
4ight,  and  glasses  that  decompose  this, 
leave  the  retina  unduly  sensitive  to  the 
colors  that  have  been  excluded.  Neutral 
gray  glasses  are  the  best  for  protection 
against  the  glare  of  too  bright  light  in  day- 
time, and  blue  glasses  at  night,  for  the  blue 
modifies  the  excess  of  yellow  in  gaslight. 
What  is  essential  in  glasses,  is  that  they 
shall  be  perfectly  clear,  of  uniform  density, 
free  from  flaws,  and  properly  ground,  with 
the  right  curvature.  Always  make  sure 
that  glasses  are  perfectly  centered;  their 
exacc  centres  opposite  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes.  There  are  cases  when  it  is  desirable 
that  this  should  be  altered,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  this  rule  always  holds  good. 


Another  little  hint  to  the  student  may 
here  be  given;  whenever  you  have  been 
studying  long,  and  the  eyes  feel  weary,  and 
there  is  an  instinctive  desire  to  rub  them, 
stop  reading  immediately,  and  do  some- 
thing else,  even  if  only  for  a  few  moments. 
Also,  it  actually  rests  the  eye  to  look  away 
from  the  book  or  paper  now  and  then,  and 
gaze  at  some  distant  object.  Close  vision 
is  exertion,  and  the  book  should  be  held  as 
far  from  the  face  as  will  enable  the  student 
to  see  clearly.  Persons  who  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  reading  with  the  print 
close  to  the  eyes,  should  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect this.  A  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
from  the  eyes  are  the  best  distances  to 
hold  ordinary  print.  It  is  also  always  a 
mistake  to  read  in  cars  or  carriages;  the 
focus  and  the  light  change  so  often,  and 
the  eyes  have  to  perform  vastly  increased 
labor  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
changing  light  and  distance. 

Another  favorite  position  with  some  peo- 
ple, is  to  read  while  lying  down.  While 
not  actually  serious,  it  is  far  from  desirable, 
for  there  is  a  large  excess  of  blood  in  the 
eyes  while  in  this  position,  and  it  naturally 
strains  the  muscles  which  lift  the  eyes: 
also  in  this  posture  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  read  when  overcome  with  sleep, 
which  renders  it  doubly  injurious. 

Choice  of  print,  also,  is  something  which 
makes  reading  materially  easier.  Small 
print,  on  glazed  white  paper,  dazzles  the 
eye,  and  good  artificial  light  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  insufficient  daylight.  When  writ- 
ing, if  possible,  always  allow  the  light  to 
come  from  the  left  side,  for  a  shadow  is 
cast  on  the  paper  by  the  hand,  if  the  light 
comes  from  the  right.  Next  best  to  this  is 
that  the  light  should  come  from  above,  for 
the  head  and  shoulders  cast  a  shadow  if 
the  light  comes  from  behind.  A  flickering 
light  should  always  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  whiter  and  steadier  a  light  is,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  eyes.  When  troubled 
with  weak  eyes  the  sufferer  should  have 
plenty  of  sleep,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing,  good  exercise,  moderate  and 
plain  diet,  a  certain  amount  of  sunshine, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  attend  to  the  bowels 
and  see  that  they  are  regular  and  free. 

Poor-sighted  pupils  should  be  borne 
with,  and  treated  patiently.  Stupidity  and 
inattention,  even  dislike  of  books,  may  re- 
sult from  weak  eyes.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
unnatural  use  of  the  eye  at  a  very  short 
distance,  and  for  near  objects,  that  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  need  of  glasses  for 
children,  though  a  child  with  a  weak  con- 
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stitution,  naturally  will  have  weak  eyes,  and 
it  is  over-confidence  that  makes  the  eye 
gradually  and  continually  worse,  for  it  in- 
clines the  pupil  or  student  to  over-exertion. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  give  this  their 
attention,  and  treat  a  child  that  shows  signs 
of  defective  eyesight  with  lenience  and 
consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
person  who  cannot  see  to  read  at  a  distance 
of  ten  inches,  had  better  wear  glasses,  and 
always  avoid  using  the  eyes  when  much 
light  comes  from  the  front. 

—  Gordon  Alien,  M.  D.,  in  the  Louis  Lombard. 


Civil  Government. 

In  the  study  of  government,  do  not  lay 
much  stress  upon  nor  give  much  time  to 
the  officers,  but  give  special  attention  to 
the  office — its  purposes,  duties,  how  filled, 
qualifications  of  holder,  etc.  We  take  the 
following  from  the  Nebraska  Manual  of 
Institute  Work,  as  presenting  about  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  an  analytic  study 
of  the  legislative  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  give  only  the  legislative 
branch,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  an 
outline  of  the  other  departments  of  either 
the  Nation  or  the  State: 

LEGISLATIVE.  * 

1.  House  of  Representatives. 

a,  how  composed;  b,  eligibility;  (a)  age,  {b)  cit- 
izenship, (c)  inhabitancy;  c,  number  of  mem- 
bers; d,  how  apportioned;  e,  enumeration;  /, 
by  whom  elected;  g,  qualifications  of  electors; 
h,  when  elected;  i,  vacancies  how  filled;  j, 
powers;  (a),  legislation;  I,  concurrent;  2,  ex- 
clusive; (b)  inquisitorial;  (c)  elective;  I,  House 
officers;  2,  President  United  States. 

2.  Senate. 

a,  how  composed;  b,  eligibility;  (a)  age,  (b)  cit- 
izenship, (c)  inhabitancy;  c,  term  of  office;  d, 
by  whom  chosen;  e,  when  chosen;  f,  classes; 
g,  filling  vacancies;  h,  presiding  officer;  t,  pow- 
ers; (a)  legislative;  (b)  executive;  I,  appoint- 
ments; 2,  treaties;  (<r)  elective;  I,  officers;  2, 
Vice-President  United  States;  (d)  judicial. 

3.  Both  Houses. 

a,  membership;  b,  ineligibility;  c,  quorum;  d, 
parliamentary  rules;  e,  yeas  and  nays;  /,  jour- 
nal; g,  penalties;  h,  prohibitions;  i,  official 
oath;  j,  salaries  and  privileges. 

4.  Powers  of  Congress. 

a,  finances;  (a)  resources,  (b)  disbursements;  b, 
commerce;  c,  monetary;  d,  penalties;  e,  postal; 
/,  patents  and  copy-rights;  ^,  war;  ^,  judiciary; 
»,  naturalization;  j,  territory;  k,  States;  /,  ex- 
ecutive vacancy ;  m,  appointments;  n,  constitu- 
tional amendments;  o,  general  law-making;  p, 
meeting. 

5.  Law-making;  a,  the  three  processes. 

6.  Rights  of  States. 


7.  State  subordination. 

8.  State  prohibitions. 

9.  Personal  rights. 


Use  of  Shall  and  Will. 

"The  radical  signification  of  will  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  willan)  is  purpose,  intention,  deter- 
mination; that  of  shall  (Anglo-Saxon, sceal, 
ought)  is  obligation.  I  will  do  means,  I 
purpose  doing — I  am  determined  to  do.  I 
shall  do  means,  radically,  I  ought  to  do; 
and  as  a  man  is  supposed  to  do  what  he 
sees  he  ought  to  do,  I  shall  do  came  to 
mean,  I  am  about  doing — to  be,  in  fact,  a 
mere  announcement  of  future  action,  more 
or  less  remote.  But  so  you  shall  do  means, 
radically,  you  ought  to  do,  and  therefore, 
unless  we  mean  to  impose  an  obligation  or 
to  announce  an  action  on  the  part  of 
another  person,  over  whom  we  claim  some 
control,  shall,  in  speaking  of  the  mere 
future  voluntary  action  of  another  person, 
is  inappropriate;  and  we  therefor,  say  you 
will,  assuming  that  it  is  the  volition  of  the 
other  person  to  do  thus  or  so.  Hence,  in 
merely  announcing  future  action,  we  say, 
I  or  we  shall,  you,  he,  or  they  will;  and,  in 
declaring  purpose  on  our  own  part,  or  on 
the  part  of  another,  obligation,  or  inevita- 
ble action,  which  we  mean  to  control,  we 
say,  I  or  we  will,  you,  he,  or  they  shall. 
Official  orders  which  are  in  the  form  you 
will,  are  but  a  seeming  exception  to  this, 
rule  of  speech,  which  they,  in  fact,  illus- 
trate. For  in  them  the  courtesy  of  superior 
to  subordinate,  carried  to  the  extreme 
even  in  giving  command,  avoids  the  sem- 
blance of  compulsion,  while  it  assumes 
obedience  in  its  very  language.  Should 
and  would  follow,  of  course,  the  fortunes 
Of  shall  and  will."    —Richard  Grant  Whitt. 

Having  carefully  read  and  pondered  the 
above,  put  sentences  like  the  following  on 
the  board,  and  have  pupils  fill  the  blanks 
with  shall  or  will. 

1.  I  accompany  you. 

2.  I    be  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

3.  If  he  arrive  in  time,  we  take- 

the  train. 

4.  I  drown,  nobody  help  me. 

5.  If  you  do  not  object,  I  take  the 

book. 

6.  It  probably  be  a  warm  day. 

7.   you  assist  me  in  correcting  this 

exercise.    Certainly  I  . 
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8.  I  go  to  town  to-morrow.   

you  go  with  me?    No,  I  not  go. 

9.  If  you  insist  on  saying,  you  

do  so. 

jo.  If  you  tell  me  the  story,  I  

not  repeat  it. 

11.  "This  child  I  to  myself  take; 

She  mine,  and  of  her  make 

A  lady  of  my  own." 

12.  If  I  do  this,  I  be  punished. 

13.  I  visit  Europe  next  year,  if  you 

 make  the  trip  with  me. 

14.  James  not  go  to  school  to-day, 

the  doctor  not  permit  him  to  go  out. 

15.   I  send  you  the  flowers? 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  would  or 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  above: 

1.  If  he  go,  I  stay  at  home. 

2.  He  feared  his  father  learn  the  cause. 

3.  The  company  be  pleased  if  you 

 favor  the  measure. 

4.  We    do  unto  others  as  we  

have  them  do  unto  as,  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

5.   you  go,  if  we  decide  to  go? 

6.  They  take  care. 

7.  If  any  one  be  injured,  we  could 

not  procure  a  surgeon  in  this  locality. 

8.  If  you  change  your  mind,  I  

be  glad  to  aid  you  in  the  undertaking. 

9.  I  am  sure  he  enjoy  the  lecture. 

10.  He  go,  if  his  father  return 

in  time. 


For  Review  in  History. 

SLAVER  V. 

Into  which  of  the  colonies  was  slavery 
first  introduced?  When?  It  was  introduced 
through  the  commercial  avarice  of  what 
foreign  nation?  How  wide-spread  did  it 
become?  Did  all  of  the  colonies  favor  the 
establishment  of  slavery  within  their  bor- 
ders? Did  all  have  it?  What  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  kings  of  England  towards  slav- 
ery?   Why  so? 

Name  two  causes  which  led  to  the  abol- 
ition of  slavery  in  the  northern  colonies. 
Was  slavery  an  element  of  strength  in  the 
Revolutionary  War?  Why  so?  What  three 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  slavery?  What  provision  in  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787?  Show  its  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Illinois. 

How  dhd  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
affect  slavery?  What  was  the  Missouri 
Compromise?    What  led  to  its  passage? 


Name  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states 
at  this  time.  Which  favored  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas?  What  was  the  Wilmot 
Proviso?  Why  could  not  the  troubles  of 
1850  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise?  How 
were  they  settled?  Did  the  settlement  give 
general  satisfaction?  How  are  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Bills  connected  with  the  leg- 
islation of  1850? 

What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill? 
Show  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  led  to 
the  troubles  in  Kansas,  and  tell  how  and 
when  these  troubles  were  settled.  Connect 
the  John  Brown  raid  with  Kansas.  Pur- 
pose of  the  raid?  Result?  What  do  people 
mean  by  saying  John  Brown's  soul  "goes 
marching  on?  " 

What  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision?  Show 
how  it  affected  public  sentiment.  Did  it 
decide  anything?  What? 

How  were  fugitive  slaves  treated  by 
Union  generals  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Civil  War?  What  did  Gen.  Butler 
mean  by  calling  them  "  contra  band  of 
war?"  When  was  slavery  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  When  did  Mr.  Lin- 
coln issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 
Did  it  proclaim  freedom  to  all  the  slaves? 
How  was  slavery  abolished?  When?  Recite 
thx.  Thirteenth  Amendment. 


Parts  of  Speech. 

In  our  former  numbers  we  have  pre- 
sented the  distinguishing  features  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech  except  the  preposi- 
tion, the  conjunction,  and  the  interjection. 

If  the  teacher  who  has  read  these — they 
are  written  for  teachers  and  not  for 
pupils — will  consider  the  matter,  he  will  see 
that  ideas  must  have  different  relations  to 
each  other.  Some  of  these  relations  can 
be  seen  without  any  word  to  express  them. 
For  instance,  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  the  verb,  and  of  the  adjective  to  the 
substantive  are  shown  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  words,  or  determined  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  sense.  But  there  are 
other  relations  between  ideas  that  need 
special  words  to  express  them.  These  are 
relations  of  place,  possession,  agency,  and 
the  like;  such  as  in,  over,  of,  by,  etc. 

These  words  that  are  used  to  express 
the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other  are 
called  prepositions. 

"  He  ran  into  the  house."  Here  into  is 
necessary  to  show  what  relation  existed 
between  the  act  of  running  and  the  house. 
Different  prepositions  would  express  differ- 
ent relations  between  these. 
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Conjunctions  perform  the  same  office 
for  thoughts  that  prepositions  do  for  ideas. 
When  the  thoughts  are  co  ordinate,  that 
is,  of  equal  rank,  certain  conjunctions  are 
used  When  one  thought  is  subordinate 
in  rank  to  another,  another  class  of  con- 
junctions is  used,  and  there  are  different 
co-ordinate  relations  that  require  different 
conjunctions  to  express  them.  For  in- 
stance, and  and  or  express  different  rela- 
tions between  the  thoughts,  but  the 
thoughts  are  of  equal  rank  in  each  case. 

This  gives  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 
All  other  uses  of  these  parts  of  speech  are 
derived  from  these.  For  instance,  "two 
and  two  are  four;"  here  the  idea  of  co- 
ordination between  two  and  two  demands 
the  conjunction  even  when  there  are  no 
two  distinct  thoughts  expressed  or  implied. 
But  even  here  we  can  see  that  involved  in 
this  statement  is  the  thought  that  "when 
two  is  added  to  two  the  sum  is  four;" 
which  is  really  the  union  of  two  thoughts. 
To  contract  and  make  statements  sharp 
and  concise  often  requires  that  modifica- 
tions be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
general  rule  that  prepositions  show  the 
relations  between  ideas,  and  conjunctions 
the  relations  between  thoughts. 

The  interjection  is  hardly  a  Part  of 
Speech  in  the  sense  that  parts  of  speech 
express  ideas.  The  interjection  does  not 
express  an  idea  but  a  feeling.  Different 
kinds  of  feelings  are  indicated  by  different 
interjections.  But  they  have  no  thought 
r-lation  to  any  of  the  ideas  expressed. 

Participles  are  not  separate  parts  of 
speech  but  are  the  expression  of  two  or 
more  ideas  by  one  word.  Other  words  than 
participles  perform  a  similar  function  also. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  parts  of 
speech  and  have  shown  what  brought 
them  into  being,  and  what  is  the  peculiar 
office  of  each  in  expressing  thought.  This 
gives  the  basis  from  which  to  study  the 
relations  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
in  the  sentence,  and  finally  to  see  what 
modifications  of  these  functions  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  language  as  a  symbol  of 
thought  have  brought  about. 


History  — Qusstions  for  Grammar  Grade. 

SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 

1.  What  was  Gen.  Shermin's  commind 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1864? 

2.  What  Conrederate  stronghold  did  he 
wish  to  capture? 


3.  What  method  did  he  pursue  in  forcing 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  back  toward 
Atlanta? 

4  Can  you  tell  why  Gen.  Johnston  was 
removed  by  the  Confederate  Government, 
and  Gen.  Hood  appointed  in  his  stead? 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  showing  Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta,  Franklin,  Nashville, 
Savannah,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Golds- 
boro,  and  Raleigh,  with  the  rivers  upon 
which  they  are  situated,  and  the  boundary 
line  of  states. 

6.  How  did  Gen.  Sherman  finally  get 
possession  of  Atlanta,  and  how  long  had 
the  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 
continued? 

7.  In  what  two  desperate  battles  did 
Gen.  Hood's  army  engage  in  Tennessee? 

8.  What  became  of  Hood's  army? 

9.  When  did. Gen.  Sherman's  men  reach 
Savannah? 

10.  How  was  his  army  provisioned"  on 
this  long  march? 

11.  Recite  the  following  lines  and  sing 
them  in  General  Exercise. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA. 

Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys,  we'll  s'ng  another 

song- 
Sing  it  with  a  spirit  that  will  start  the  world  along— 
Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it,  fifty  thousand  strong, 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we  bring  the  jubilee! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  flag  that  makes  you  free! 
So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

How  the  darkies  shouted  when  they  heard  the  joy- 
ful sound ! 

How  the  turkeys  gobbled,  which  our  commissary 
found! 

How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the 
ground — 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

12.  Tell  what  you  have  read  about  Gen. 
Sherman  recently  in  the  newspapers. 

13.  With  what  other  General  in  the  Civil 
War  do  you  rank  him? 


Pronunciation  of  Obscure  Vowels. 

In  the  formation  of  vowels,  the  three 
parts  of  the  tongue,  front,  top,  and  back, 
are  the  active  agents.  These  articulate  re- 
spectively with  the  front,  top,  and  back  of 
the  hard  palate.  This  gives  rise  primarily 
to  three  scales  of  vowels,  the  front,  top, 
and  back,  in  each  of  which  the  to/igue  rises 
to  its  highest  vowel  position,  and  is  gradu- 
ally depressed  while  the  jiw  is  gradually 
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lowered  through  six  intervals.  At  each  in- 
terval there  is  a  new  vowel  mould  formed. 

These  primary  vowel  scales  are  formed 
without  the  action  of  the  lips.  If  to  each 
of  these,  lip  action,  or  the  sounding  of  the 
lips,  is  added,  we  will  have  three  secondary 
scales  of  six  vowels  each,  making  so  far 
thirty-six  vowels.  These  may  be  combined, 
lengthened,  shortened,  or  nasalized,  and 
the  original  thirty-six  with  their  combina- 
tions and  the  changes  just  mentioned  are 
all  the  vowels  used  by  the  human  family  of 
whatever  race. 

The  following  table  suggests  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  parts  of  the  tongue 
in  forming  all  the  vowels  of  all  languages: 


t  Scale. 

Without  Lip 
Action. 

e(long)Iligh 
est  position 
of  tongue  in 
front  scale. 

i  (short). 

a  (long)  Ini- 
tial Part.  v 

e  French. 

e  (short). 

a  (short)  Low- 
est position 
of  tongue  in 
front  scale. 

c 
o 

With  Lip 
Action. 

X                    XX  XXX 

scale. 

Without  Lip 
Action. 

x  Highest. 

X 

a  (in  ask) 

X 

e  (tilde) 
Lowest. 

Top  ! 

With  Lip 
Action. 

x  Highest. 

X 

X 
X 

x  Lowest. 

Scale.  ^ 

Without  Lip 
Action. 

x  Highest. 

u  (short), 
a  (in  father). 

X 

x  Lowest. 

Back 

With  Lip 
Action. 

oo  (long) 
Highest. 

oo  (short). 

o  (long)  Ini- 
tial Part. 

a  (in  all). 

o  (short) 
Lowest. 

The  tongue  takes  the  same  positions  in 
scales  2,  4,  and  6,  that  it  does  in  l,  3,  and 
5,  but  the  lip  action  makes  another  set  of 
vowels.  The  foreign  sounds  have  been  in- 
dicated by  (x)  and  omitted. 

Vowels  are  obscure  when  they  come  in 
unaccented  syllables.  If  all  vowels  were 
given  their  full  value  we  would  have  no 
accented  syllables. 

The  voice  obeys  nature's  law  of  rythm 
when  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  accent  of 
syllables.  Vowels  are  obscure,  therefore, 
because  there  is  not  time  for  them  to  have 


their  full  value.  Either  there  is  not  time 
to  hold  them  or  there  is  not  time  for  the 
tongue  to  take  the  positions  of  all  their 
elements. 

There  are  several  degrees  of  obscurity 
due  to  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity 
with  which  different  syllables  are  uttered. 

1.  The  vowel  if  a  diphthong  drops  its 
glide  or  second  element.  This  is  the  most 
natural  thing  to  do.  The  tongue  has  not 
time  to  pass  to- both  positions,  so  the  sec- 
ond is  dropped.  In  "apparatus"  the  "a" 
in  "pa"  has  dropped  its  "e"  element  be- 
cause there  is  not  time  fox  the  tongue  to 
make  the  trip  from  the  high  "e"  position 
(see  scale  1)  to  the  lower  one  of  "r"  with- 
out bringing  the  syllable  "pa"  into  equal 
prominence  with  "ra." 

2.  If  the  same  vowel  becomes  still  more 
obscure  it  shortens  the  initial  part,  as  in 
"amenable";  in  "na"  the  "a"  is  still  more 
obscure,  so  is  not  held  so  long  as  in  "pa" 
above. 

3.  If  this  sound  becomes  still  more  ob- 
scure the  tongue  has  not  time  to  rise  to  the 
"a"  position  (see  scale  1),  so  stops  at  the 
position  half-way  between  short  "a"  and 
long  "e,"  which  is  e  in  French. 

4.  The  same  vowel  if  more  obscure  prac- 
tically loses  its  form  and  becomes  un- 
moulded  voice. 

In  such  words  as  "ear"  and  "weary" 
when  the  tongue  breaks  or  leaves  the  defi- 
nite mould  of  "e"  which  is  a  high  one,  and 
passes  down  to  "r,"  which  is  a  lower  one, 
a  certain  amount  of  time  has  been  con- 
sumed during  which  there  has  been  no  defi- 
nite fixed  mould  because  the  tongue  was  in 
passage.  This  interval  must  be  filled  by 
the  voice  or  the  word  will  contain  a  break. 
To  preserve  smoothness,  the  voice  is  kept 
sounding  and  the  result  is,  the  interval  is 
filled  with  unmoulded  voice  or  indefinite 
sound.  The  dictionaries  ignore  this  inter- 
val and  mark  the  "a"  silent,  but  to  the  ex- 
pert ear  the  unmoulded  element  is  plain. 

So,  based  upon  visible  speech  principles, 
we  have  four  rules  for  the  sounding  of  ob- 
scure vowels. 

If  a  vowel  is  a  diphthong  and  is  obscure, 
it  (0  first  drops  its  glide  or  secondary  ele- 
ment; (2)  if  it  becomes  more  obscure  it 
shortens  the  initial  quantity;  (3)  if  still 
more  obscure  it  drops  to  a  lower  position 
in  the  scale;  (4)  and  if  yet  more  obscure, 
it  loses  its  character  and  becomes  un- 
moulded voice. 

Simple  vowels  pass  regularly  through 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stages. 
Chicago,  III.  — Ida  Morty  Riley. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[Thin  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principle*  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  a*  school* 
•>!•••  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growlk  aad  >n  Its 
maturity.  Thai  element  in  method  oi  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.J 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCT! 

GEORi 

(Continued  from 

It  seems  to  ine  that  the  education  of  the 
child  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  religion 
is  of  supreme  importance  for  its  own  well- 
being.  The  American  state  recognizing 
this  to  be  true  relieves  the  church  of  all 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  affords  it  protec- 
tion free  of  expense.  The  church  and  the 
family  are  untrammelled  by  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  state  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  provided  always 
that  such  education  does  not  contravene 
the  moral  law,  which  is  the  vital  principle 
of  the  state.  The  staie  looks  with  rever- 
ence upon  the  church,  and  does  not  invade 
her  province. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  in  his  address  at 
St.  Paul,  affirmed,  in  substance,  that  the 
tide' of  secularism  has  set  in  so  strong  that, 
in  order  to  beat  it  back,  religion  should  be 
taught  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. He  declared  that  Sunday-schools  and 
religious  instruction  out  of  school  hours, 
•and  church  influences,  are  not  sufficient  to 
interest  people  in  what  is  for  their  eternal 
well-being.  His  suggestion  was  that  the 
state  must  stretch  forth  her  hand  to  help 
the  church  to  save  religion  to  the  people, 
by  dividing  the  state  schools  up  into  paro- 
chial schools,  wherever  the  different  relig- 
ious denominations  so  elect.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  state  school  revenue  to  the 
expenses  of  parochial  schools  is  merely  con- 
verting state  schools  into  parochial  schools. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  movement, 
which  this  churchman  calls  a  wave  of  secu- 
larism, that  is  working  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  men.  This  movement  seems  to 
be  antagonistic  to  religion.  It  is  certainly 
iconoclastic,  and  in  destroying  the  images 
it  is  burying,  for  the  time,  under  the  debris 
the  substance  for  which  the  images  stand. 
Is  this  not  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of 
the  neglect  of  the  church  to  interpret  the 
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signs  of  the  times,"and  adapt  her  religious- 
teachings  to  the  growing  demands  that  our 
advancing  civilization  is  making  for  what 
seems  to  be  rational?  Has  not  the  church, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  been  too 
slow  in  discovering  that  God  is  revealing 
himself  to  man  in  this  nineteenth  century 
in  a  different  language,  and  in  a  much 
more  marvelous  way  than  he  ever  spoke  to 
the  people  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  become  the 
interpreter  of  this  language?  Can  she  not 
show  that  the  message  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  the  form  of  the  utterance  is 
different?  Why  does  she  permit  physical 
nature  to  write  for  man  with  her  material- 
istic pen  his  religious  creed?  Nature  is 
proving  herself  a  beneficent  goddess  in 
supplying  man's  material  wants,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  what  was  conceived  to  be 
a  demon  in  olden  times  because  not  under- 
stood, should  be  transformed  into  a  deity 
when  men  come  to  know  her.  But  man  is 
as  much  at  fault  in  deifying  as  in  demon- 
izing  nature.  She  writes  with  a  spiritual- 
istic pen,  if  only  man's  eyes  can  be  opened 
to  read  it.  Is  it  not  the  fault  or  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  church  if  the  reason  of 
man  is  not  awakened  to  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  this  beneficence  of  nature?" 
It  will  be  sad  indeed,  if  materialism,  or 
belief  only  in  that  which  is  sensible,  shall 
ultimately  supplant  religion,  or  belief  in 
that  which  is  beyond  sense  and  spiritual. 
The  school  can  do  much  to  point  the  way 
to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature  and 
of  the  world  of  man,  but  it  cannot  perform 
the  functions  of  the  church. 

Religion,  permit  me  to  repeat,  in  so  far 
as  it  differs  from  morality,  is  man's  theory 
and  practice  in  respect  to  God  and  a  fu- 
ture life.  There  is  a  large  field  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  church  that  is  moral,  and  there- 
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fore  the  same  in  kind  as  the  teachings  of 
the  other  institutions.  But  this  is  not  what 
makes  it  a  church  and  its  teachings  religious 
as  these  words  are  commonly  understood. 

St.  James  defined  religion  as  helpfulness 
to  those  in  need,  but  he  was  defining  it  by 
its  results  rather  than  in  its  essence.  I  feel 
the  need  of  repeating  this  idea  in  order  to 
clear  away,  if  possible,  the  fog  that  has 
gathered  around  this  subject  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  make  religion  comprehend 
everything  that  is  good. 

The  church  joins  society  in  its  other 
forms  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  of  immense  importance  that 
we  have  a  rational  view  of  the  universe, 
for  it  is  one's  view  of  the  world  that  deter- 
mines his  life  in  it.  Everything  that  he 
does  is  colored  by  that.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  those  who  really  live.  You  will 
remember  that  Dante  found  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Inferno  a  countless  multitude 
who  were  ever  chasing  a  flag,  who,  he  de- 
clared, had  never  been  alive;  and. he  inti- 
mated that  the  upper  world  was  teeming 
with  like  human  beings  who  are  awaiting 
their  dissolution  to  swell  this  numerous 
throng.  They  were  persons  who  had  no 
commanding  convictions  because  they  had 
no  will  and,  therefore,  no  character.  They 
were  despised  by  both  Paradise  and  the 
Inferno,  and  would  have  been  burned  up 
in  the  Purgatorial  process.  These  are  of 
little  moment  in  determining  the  destiny 
of  our  civilization.  It  is  that  other  class, 
not  so  numerous,  but  strong,  to  whom  both 
the  church  and  the  state  seek  to  give  a  ra- 
tional view  of  the  world,  that  they  may 
save  them  for  the  good  and  not  permit 
them  to  fall  into  the  inferno  here  or  here- 
after. Both  the  state  and  the  church  seek 
to  diffuse  knowledge  and  morality  among 
the  people. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  state 
schools  must,  decline  to  give  religious  in- 
struction. If  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
church  were  one  and  the  same  there  would 
be  some  ground  for  the  demand  that  the 
schools  should  be  suffered  to  teach  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  church,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  logical  inconsistency  above  set 
forth.  By  common  consent  the  school  and 
the  church  might  join  in  the  effort  to  per- 
petuate a  common  religious  belief.  But 
the  church,  as  a  cardinal  institution  of  man, 
is  made  real  in  the  world  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  churches.  They  all  spring 
from  one  common  root — the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  man.  But  this  unity  is  so  con- 
cealed that  even  Archbishop  Ireland  de- 


clares that  there  is  no  religion  common  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  that  Cath- 
olics can  accept  in  fidelity  to  their  princi- 
ples. He  says,  "What  comes  to  Catholics 
not  bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  Cath- 
olicity is  Protestant  in  form  and  implica- 
tion, even  if  it  be  Catholic  in  substance." 

So  the  Presbyterians  can  say  that  what 
comes  to  them  not  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Presbyterianism,  is  non-Presbyterian  in 
form  and  implication,  even  if  it  be  Presby- 
terian in  substance.  And  so,  too,  with  all 
the  others. 

Among  a  people  where  there  is  so  great 
a  variety  of  religious  theories,  how  impos- 
sible is  it  that  the  state  shall  recognize  the 
church  in  determining  the  function  of  the 
peculiar  institution,  the  school,  and  under- 
take to  teach  religious  doctrine  there. 

And,  besides,  as  has  been  often  pointed 
out  before,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Harris  in 
his  writings  upon  this  subject, #it  is  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether 
the  spirit  of  the  secular  school  is  not  nec- 
essarily unfavorable  to  instruction  in  relig- 
ious dogma  and  worship. 

The  attitude  of  a  student  toward  any 
science  is  a  skeptical  one.  He  is  encouraged 
to  believe  nothing  for  which  he  cannot  see  a 
sufficient  reason.  The  elementary  processes 
in  scientific  study  are  analytic.  The  spirit  of 
religion  is  synthetic.  Its  doctrines  are  the 
most  profound  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  race.  They  can  be  apprehended 
by  the  young,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  form  of 
dogmatic  statement,  and  must  be  received 
upon  authority.  No  analysis  that  shall  re- 
veal their  truth  to  children  is  possible.  I 
do  not  affirm  that  the  teaching  of  religious 
dogma  to  the  young  is  not  best.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  a  limited  amount 
of  such  teaching  is  essential.  But  when  the 
study  is  approached  in  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
that  must  always  be  the  atmosphere  of  a 
good  school,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  crit- 
ical or  skeptical  study  of  these  teachings 
concerning  religion.  This  is  not  favorable 
to  the  immediate  or  final  acceptance  of 
the  truth  that  the  dogma  embodies.  What 
none  can  understand  only  the  credulous  will 
believe.  The  result  is  apt  to  be  shallowness 
and  irrational  skepticism  respecting  things 
that  are  of  the  deepest  concern  to  man. 
Hither  this,  or, — which  is  the  fact  in  many 
parochial  schools  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic, — the  methods  of  the  church  con- 
trol, and  authority  is  substituted  for  reason 
even  in  the  teaching  of  science. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  there  is  a  necessary 
and  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  teach- 
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ing  of  religion  and  science,  but  only  that 
the  present  methods  of  teaching  religion 
are  not  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  science, 
and  vice  versa. 

In  state  schools  the  scientific  spirit  pre- 
vails,  and  the  results  in  religion  have  not 
been  encouraging  where  religion  has  been 
taught  in  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  religious 
instruction  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  state schoolsin  Germany 
for  many  years.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no 
system  of  schools  has  produced  so  large  a 
number  of  skeptics  and  scoffers  at  every- 
thing religious  as  have  come  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Germany.  This  may  be  a 
mere  coincidence.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  better  record  parochial  schools 
themselves  can  show. 

It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  learner  toward  that  which  he 
studies  determines,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
effect  upon  him. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  it  be  that 
state  schools  are  necessarily  godless?  Not 
unless  nature,  and  man,  and  knowledge, 
and  morality  are  godless.  The  school  seeks 
to  make  the  pupils  intelligent  and  moral 
by  teaching  certain  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  seen  to  be  the  gateways  through 
which  man  has  for  many  ages  come  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  by  so  direct- 
ing the  school  life  of  the  child  as  to  form 
moral  convictions  and  habits. 

The  moral  law;  viz.,  "That  the  act  of 
each  individual  must  be  such  that  it  may 
become  universal  without  being  harmful," 
is  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  state  school. 
These  studies  and  this  law  can  be  none 
other  than  the  thought  of  God.  How,  then, 
can  the  school  be  godless?  I  do  not  see 
how  science,  and  history,  and  literature 
can  be  adequately  taught  without  cultiva- 
ting a  spirit  of  reverence  in  the  learner  for 
that  power  not  himself  that  is  ever  work- 
ing toward  the  realization  of  the  good.  To 
him  who  sees  that  the  two  divine  principles 
of  grace  and  justice  are  the  active  princi- 
ples of  the  state;  that  charity  or  helpful- 
ness of  others  is  the  principle  of  business; 
that  love  is  the  moving  activity  of  the 
home;  and  that  even  fashionable  society 
does  homage  to  reverence,  in  spite  of  its 
sham  and  hypocricy, — to  him,  I  say,  it 
seems  a  sacrilegious  libel  to  charge  that 
any  of  the  cardinal  institutions  of  the  race 
are  godless. 

The  teacher  who  sees  these  things  to  be 
true  does  not  need  and  probably  will  not 
care  to  use  religious  dogma  to  help  him 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  rev- 


erence for  the  overriding  beneficence  and 
love  which  they  can  feel  but  cannot  define. 
God  is  assumed,  rather  than  taught  Ideas 
and  language  common  to  civil  life  are  ap- 
propriate to  use  in  the  school.  The  school 
can  make  every  one  feel  that  God  is,  with- 
out attempting  to  teach  7uhat  God  is.  That 
which  is  the  common  thought  of  state  and 
family  and  church  and  society  may  be 
made  the  thought  of  the  school,  and  as- 
sumed to  be  true. 

It  is  not  he  whose  gaze  is  ever  turned  to 
the  blinding  sun,  and  who  repeatedly  ex- 
claims, "Oh  Sun!"  that  knows  most  about 
the  sun  and  loves  it  best.  But  it  is  he  who 
works  in  its  light,  and  comes  through  study 
and  experience  to  know  its  beneficence  and 
the  beauty  of  its  rays. 

This  is  not  to  make  godless  schools  in 
any  other  than  a  narrow  sectarian  sense, 
which  makes  its  own  definition  of  God  the 
test  of  the  godliness  of  instruction. 

Nor  is  it  to  teach  religion  in  the  sense  of 
religious  dogma;  but  it  is  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  study  of  religious  doctrine, 
and  to  re-inforce  the  rational  religious 
teaching  of  home  or  church,  and  so  lend  a 
hand  in  the  religious  education  of  the  child. 
A  child  that  leaves  the  school  bearing  with 
him  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  what  is  wor- 
thy of  reverence  is  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven. 

What  the  schools  need  is  not  religious 
instruction  so  much  as  teachers  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  and  baptised  in  the 
spirit  and  devotion  of  the  Great  Master. 
They  may  not  teach  church  creeds,  but 
they  will  rear  noble  men  and  women,  which 
is  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to 
the  church. 

Has  the  state  school  any  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  church? 

The  one  made  by  our  national  commis- 
sioner of  education  seems  to  me  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  offered.  This  is,  that 
the  state  school  in  its  several  localities  ar- 
range with  the  church  to  excuse  from  the 
school  for  a  portion  of  each  week  those 
Children  whose  parents  desire  it,  for  spec- 
ial religious  instruction  by  the  church.  If 
one-half  day  of  each  week  be  thus  set 
apart,  it  will  make  it  possible  for  two  days 
and  one-half  to  be  devoted,  either  wholly 
or  in  part  to  the  instruction  in  religion  by 
the  church  every  week. 

The  family  can  add  to  this  as  it  may 
think  wise.  To  such  as  find  this  insufficient 
for  religious  training,  the  parochial  schools 
are  open.  But  it  seems  important  to  me 
that  the  state  schools  should  give  to  the 
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church  what  opportunities  it  can,  in  justice 
to  its  own  obligations,  to  furnish  to  the 
children  the  necessary  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  religion. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  an  atmosphere, 
such  as  I  have  described,  can  pervade 
the  state  school,  I  am  not  able  to  see 
why  the  church  and  the  state  school  can- 
not work  side  by  side  in  sympathetic  har- 
mony. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  spirit 
of  secularism  animating  the  people  that 
will  not  heartily  approve  of  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  state  schools  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  a  similar  degree  of  earnestness  and  ef- 
fort by  the  church  and  the  family  will  leave 
little  to  be  desired  so  far  as  opportunities  for 
religious  instruction  are  concerned. 

The  state  school  has  not  yet  realized  this 
ideal  in  its  teaching  force.  Neither  has 
the  church  yet  realized  any  high  ideal  in 
its  instruction.  Of  the  two,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  state  school  is  in  advance  of 
church  school.  But  a  union  of  effort  by 
school  and  church  would  soon  bring  the  peo- 
ple to  such  an  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  good  teaching  that  they  would 
demand  competent  teachers  both  in  the 
secular  school  and  in  religion.  Judged  by 
an  adequate  standard,  the  average  of  in- 
struction in  both  school  and  church  is  to- 
day dangerously  low.  Can  we  not  all 
unite  in  urging  higher  attainments,  and  so 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  religious  in- 
struction? 


The  doctrine  of  this  paper  is: 

1.  That  the  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
forbids  the  teaching  of  any  theory  and 
practice  of  religion  in  the  state  schools  by 
order  of  the  state. 

2.  That  the  teaching  of  religion  in  state 
schools  will  tend  to  work  an  injustice  to 
individuals,  for  the  reason  that  the.  church 
is  divided  into  numerous  churches  because 
of  differences  among  the  people  in  respect 
to  the  theory  of  religion. 

3.  That  it  is  better  for  both  science  and 
religion  that  they  be  taught  by  different 
teachers  and  in  different  places.  The 
church  furnishes  the  best  environment  for 
the  teaching  of  religion.  The  theory  of 
religion  cannot  be  understood  by  children, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  scientific  teaching 
is  unfavorable  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
religious  dogma. 

4.  The  school  is  made  no  more  godless 
by  this  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
than  are  nature  and  the  secular  institutions 
of  man.  And  these  are  held  to  be  not  god- 
less but  god-full  by  any  rational  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity. 

5.  The  ultimate  solution  of  this  and  all 
other  school  problems  will  be  found  in  a 
more  permanent,  more  devoted,  more 
scholarly,  and  freer  body  of  teachers,  and 
in  a  more  catholic  clergy,  who  shall  join 
hands  in  working  for  both  the  temporal  and 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  children,  and 
shall  see  that  nothing  can  be  helpful  to 
to  the  one  that  is  harmful  to  the  other. 


WHAT  ABOUT  SPELLING? 

A.  C  BUTLER,  BEARDSTOWN,  IU-. 


The  flood-tide  of  spelling  reform  has 
scattered  its  silt  over  the  land.  School- 
men, high  in  authority,  with  clinched  fists 
and  teeth  have  declared  that  the  spelling 
book  must  go.  These  foes  of  orthodox 
spelling  have  been  augmented  by  a  popu- 
lar feeling  well  expressed  by  Josh  Billings 
— or  was  it  Mark  Twain — when  he  said, 
"It  is  only  a  fool  who  cannot  spell  a  word 
in  more  than  one  way."  Spelling  is  unpop- 
ular. Our  boys  and  girls  are  universally 
poor  spellers.  If  any  teacher  doubts  this, 
let  an  experiment  be  tried.  Let  a  class  in 
any  of  the  country  schools  or  in  any  inter- 
mediate or  grammar  grade  be  tested,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  upon  the  words  spelled 


or  passed  over  during  the  past  three  months. 
The  result  will  show  that  not  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  words  have 
been  misspelled.  This  is  to  be  deplored, 
for  correct  spelling  seems  to  be  regarded 
still  as  an  infallible  test  of  scholarship. 
The  idea  is  one  heritage  of  the  "deestrict" 
school  days  when  ability  to  spell  every 
word  in  the  old  blue-backed  spelling  book 
was  the  mark  of  a  heroine,  and  ability  to 
solve  long  and  intricate  problems  in  arith- 
metic, requiring  both  sides  of  the  slate  to 
be  covered  with  figures,  was  the  mark  of  a 
hero  in  scholarship.  The  older  men  and 
women  of  a  certain  community  not  long 
ago  challenged  the  young  people  to  a  match 
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game  of  spelling.  The  match  was  con- 
ducted after  the  old-time  fashion,  and  much 
to  their  chagrin,  the  youngsters  were  de- 
feated. A  second  match  resulted  even 
more  disastrously.  A  third  challenge  was 
proposed  by  the  young  people  with  the 
provisos  that  mere  spelling  should  be 
counted  one-third,  and  pronunciation — 
with  phonetic  spelling — and  definition 
should  each  count  one-third.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  the  challenge  was  not  accepted. 
The  mental  energy  which  was  formerly  ex- 
pended in  the  mere  literal  spelling  of 
words  regardless  of  sound  or  sense,  is  now 
employed  in  doing  much  more.  Let  us 
inquire  for  a  moment  as  to  what  is  em- 
braced in  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  word. 
Are  not  the  acts  required  to  be  performed 
by  the  mind  about  as  follows? 

1.  Cognizance  of  the  word,  its  form 
merely  as  introduced  to  the  mind  through 
the  eye  or  ear. 

2.  The  content  or  meaning  of  the  word, 
its  definition. 

3.  Its  literal  spelling,  both  orally  and  in 
writing. 

4.  Its  phonetic  spelling,  both  orally  and 
in  writing. 

5.  The  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

6.  The  etymology  and  derivation  of  the 
word. 

7.  Its  setting  in  a  sentence. 

Let  the  reader  try  an  experiment.  Let 
him  take  a  word  which  he  possibly  may 
not  know  the  meaning  of,  potichomania, 
for  example,  and  patiently  apply  each  of 
the  above  mental  operations  as  indicated. 
The  precise  order  is  immaterial.  Can  a 
full  and  complete  knowledge  or  mastery 
of  the  word  be  reached,  and  any  one  of 
the  seven  essentials  be  omitted?  Now,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  along  the  line  of 
the  above  points,  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  to-day  are  working.  The 
pupil  that  knows  anything  at  all  about  a 


word,  knows  much  more  about  it  than  how 
to  spell  it;  in  fact,  he  may  know  all  about 
it  except  how  to  spell  it. 

These  thoughts  are  not  presented  as  an 
apology  for  poor  spelling.  The  beauty  of 
the  choicest  thought  is  well-nigh  destroyed 
when  clothed  in  the  tattered  garments  of 
bad  orthography;  hence,  the  slipshod  con- 
dition of  the  spelling  in  the  schools  is  to 
be  deplored.  What  is  the  remedy?  With 
due  respect  to  the  "reformers;"  to  the 
abolitionists  of  the  spelling  book;  and  to 
Mr.  Billings  or  Mr.  Twain,  permit  the 
writer  to  make  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Let  the  spelling  be  retained  or  whistled 
back  where  it  has  been  kicked  out. 

2.  Let  the  spelling  exercise  be  stripped 
of  definitions  and  diacritical  marks  and 
everything  else  except  spelling,  that  the 
mind  may  be  fully  concentrated  upon  the 
form  of  the  word. 

3.  There  is  too  much  of  genuine  merit 
in  the  old-time  custom  of  "turning  down," 
to  permit  its  being  superseded.  Its  whole- 
some emulation,  its  "punishment  of  se- 
quence," as  Spence  calls  it,  its  ethics  are 
as  valuable  to-day  as  when  little  Whittier's 
little  classmate  her  "blue-checked  apron 
fingered"  and  whispered,  "I'm  sorry  that 
you  missed  the  word,  I  hate  to  go  above 
you." 

4.  In  the  writer's  humble  judgment,  the 
writing  of  the  spelling  lesson  is  the  "saw- 
dust in  the  meal."  The  mind  may  train  the 
fingers,  but  the  fingers  cannot  train  the 
mind.  Let  the  spelling  recitation  be  mostly 
oral. 

5.  Rules  have  been  formulated  for  math- 
ematics, grammar,  reading,  and  spelling. 
The  most  capricious  and  the  most  wary  of 
rules  of  all  these  is  spelling.  Do  not  for 
a  moment  worry  the  pupils  with  rules  for 
spelling,  but  set  them  to  spelling,  excite  an 
interest  in  spelling  by  any  legitimate  means, 
and  let  them  spell. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 


Every  other  interest  except  that  of  edu- 
cation has  come  to  the  front  and  is  urging 
its  claims  upon  the  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sioners. We  notice,  as  yet,  no  movement 
for  a  separate  building  for  the  educational 
exhibits  of  this  country.  Is  America  to 
be  given  only  a  gallery  in  the  midst  of 
a  show  of  dry  goods,  as  was  the  case  in 
Philadelphia?     Whose  business  is  it  to 


urge  the  claims  of  education  to  a  fair 
chance  to  show  what  the  schools  of  the 
country  are  doing?  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Tousley,  of  Minneapolis,  is  to  be 
director  in  chief  of  the  educational  show. 
We  still  hope  that  this  will  be  a  school  of 
information  and  instruction  rather  than  a 
mere  show.  But  if  not,  let's  have  a  good 
show  and  plenty  of  room  to  make  it  in. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  DECEMBER  NO. 

Tbe  following  answers  to  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  5,  11,  12, 
and  17  were  sent  in  by  Robt.  J.  Aley,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Vincennes  University,  Ind. 

No.  1.         x  =  number  of  apples  brought. 
From  conditions  we  at  once  have 

*  7 

8     8   .  i 
x  =  15 

8,  4,  2,  and  1  are  the  respective  numbers. 

1  =  number  left  after  giving  to  daughter. 
2X i-f-i  =3=number  left  after  giving  to  wife. 
2X3+1  =7=number  left  after  giving  to  king. 

2  X  7+ 1  =  I4=number  brought. 

No.  2.    $3,000  X  -07  X  Yz  =  $105,  semi-annual  int. 
$105  +  .04  =  $2,625,  cost  'n  money. 
2,625  ■*■  3>°°°  —  -875  ■*•  ^>lYz  per  cent. 
Market  quotation  is  87 

No  3. 

Let  90  per  cent  =  amount  invested. 

100  per  cent  =  par  value  of  stock  bought. 
105  per  cent  =  amount  received  for  stock. 
105  per  cent  — $33=amt.  after  paying  debt. 
105  p.c.  —  $33 

 sz  par  value  of  2d  stock  bt. 

T.02 
105  p.c. —$33 

 \-  $1 1  =90  per  cent. 

1.02 

from  the  above  we  at  once  have 
13.2  per  cent  =  $21.78. 
100  per  cent  =  $165. 

90  per  cent  =  $148.50.    Amount  invested. 

No.  5. 

100  per  cent  =  cost. 

ioo|  per  cent  =  1st  selling  price. 

107  per  cent  =  2d  selling  price. 

$4759  79 

 =  cost. 

1.00} 

X  107 

 =  2d  selling  price. 

1.00}  =$5002.1373+. 

No.  11. 

Build  one  large  pen,  and  within  it  build  five  smaller 
•ones.    Place  three  pigs  in  each  of  the  smaller  pens. 


No.  12. 

In  27  days  he  ascends  27  feet.  On  the  28th  day 
he  goes  up  3  feet,  which  takes  him  out.  Hence  he 
gets  out  in  28  days. 

No.  17. 

Takes  the  goose  across;  returns  and  takes  the 
cow;  takes  the  goose  back,  and  returns  with  the 
fox.  He  now  has  the  fox  and  cow  across  and  goes 
back  and  gets  the  goose. 


Answers  were  received  from  the  following  per- 
sons, who  have  sent  answers  to  the  numbers  follow- 
their  names: 

C.  H.  Watt,  Sparland,  111.,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  5,  12,  17. 
S.  A.  Maxwell,  Rock  Falls,  111.,  Nos.  1, 11,  12,  17. 
S.  B.  Miller,  Girard,  111.,  Nos.  I,  5,  12,  17. 
T.  W.  Maddox,  Anchor,  111.,  Nos.  I,  5,  11,  12,  17. 
P.  L.  Sullivan,  Mexico,  Ind.,  Nos.  I,  3,  5,  11,  12. 
J.  A.  Dixon,  New  Windsor,  111.,  Nos.1,2,3,5,11,12. 
Alfred  Jury,  New  Auburn,  Minn.,  Nos.  5,  11,  12. 
J.  M.  Root,  Peru,  Neb.,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  5,  11,  12. 
Wm.  Aldrich,  Kansas,  111.,  Nos.  I,  2,  5,  11,  12,  17. 
"X,"  Chicago,  Nos.  I,  11,  17. 
H.  L.  Brannon,  Newton,  Kan.,  Nos.  I,  2,  5,  12,  17. 
C.  L.  Farrington,  Peoria,  111.,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  5. 
"No  Name,"  West  Liberty,  111.,  Nos.  3  and  5. 
R.  H.  Haltzman,  Pontiac,  111.,  Nos.  2,  5,  II,  12, 

15.  17- 

J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil,  Ind.,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  7,  12,  15, 

16,  17. 

J.  A.  Pressly,  New  Palestine,  111.,  Nos.  I,  2,  12, 
17;  says  No.  11  is  not  possible. 

Martin  Aune,  of  Starbuck,  Minn.,  No.  I. 

W.  F.  Hughes,  of  Murphysboro,  111.,  Nos.  I,  2, 
5.  12.  IS.  17- 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  JANUARY  NO. 

No.  I.  Mr.  E.  Broughton,  of  Brimfield,  Ind.,  says 
"facetious"'  and  "abstemious"  contains  all  the  vow- 
els in  regular  order.  S.  A.  Maxwell,  of  Rock  Falls, 
111.,  sends  "abstemiously."  Willis  Carlisle  sends 
"facetious." 


No.  3.  To  the  third  I  would  say  "yes."  As  the 
man  describes  a  larger  circle  than  the  squirrel,  he 
undoubtedly  encircles  every  object  inside  its  cir- 
cumference, be  that  object  stationery  or  movable. 

Pinckneyville,  ILL,  —  F.  P.  Andtrson. 
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No.  7.  $2,442.04  with  interest  at  10  per  cent, 
added  yearly  lor  5  years,  amounts  to  $3932.9298404. 
Let  100  per  cent  =  one  payment.  This  at  ten  per 
cent,  with  the  other  payments  added  yearly, amounts 
to  610.51  per  cent,  which  must  equal  $3,932.9298404, 
which  -=-  6.1051  =  $644,204. 

Brimfiei.d,  Ind.  —E.  Broughlon. 


No.  9.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  is  not  to  state 
the  manner  of  the  coming,  which  would  be  the  case 
in  using  "asabusiness  man"  as  an  adverbial  phrase 
or  expanding  it  into  an  adverbial  clause;  but  to 
state  the  man's  condition  on  coming.  This  condi- 
tion is  expressed  by  using  man  as  an  atribute  com- 
plement, or,  in  other  words,  using  man  as  a  noun  in 
the  predicate,  introduced  by  the  conjunction  "as." 
See  Reed  and  Kellogg's  grammar,  lesson  30,  first 
sentence. 

MlLFORD,  III.  — R.  A.  Spellman. 


No.  10.  If  the  log  tapers  2  feet  in  10  feet  it  will 
taper  to  a  point  from  5  leet  in  diameter  in  25  feet; 
25  feet  is  then  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  50  feet 
will  be  the  diameter. 

D  X  3-i4r6  =  circumference. 
50  X  3-I4I6  =  157.08. 
North  Alton.  —H.  C.  L. 


No.  12.  "Persevere  ye  perfect  men; 

Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten." 
The  letter  "e"  is  the  key. 
Gossett,  III.  —  Willis  Carlisle. 


No.  14.  The  "Valley  of  Death"  is  situated  in  the 
"Great  Basin,"  and  lies  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  rising  7,000  feet  above  its  surface,  and 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  whole  extent.  It 
is  so  called  from  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
perished  there  from  thirst. 

H.YMERA,  Ind.  — Cora  A.  Case. 

Same  answer  sent  by  J.  W.  Hostetler,  Mongo,  Ind 

The  "Valley  of  Death"  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Java.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  land.  Its  surface  is  flat  and  dry, 
without  any  vegetation.  The  island  is  volcanic, 
and  at  the  "Valley  of  Death"  the  emanations  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  are  so  deadly  that  anything 
possessing  life  can  exist  but  a  few  minutes  in  the 
fetid  air.  — No  Name. 


No.  17.  This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  of 
which  "I"  is  the  simple  subject,  unmodified  of 
which  sentence,  also  "gave"  and  all  that  follows,  is 
the  complex  predicate,  "gave"  the  simple  predi- 
cate, modified  first  by  "(to)  him,"  a  simple  adver- 
bial element  of  the  second  class;  "gave"  is  modi- 
fied secondly  by  "a"  and  all  that  follows,  a  com- 
plete complex  objective  element  of  the  first  class, 
of  which  "  a  dollar  for  a  bushel  (ol)  his  wheat  "  is 
the  first  member;  "dollar,"  the  base  is  modified  by 
"a,"  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class, 
and  by  "for  a  bushel  (of)  his  wheat,"  a  complex 
adjective  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which  "for 
bushel,"  the  base  "for"  the  preposition,  and  "bush- 
el" the  noun,  is  modified  by  "a,"  a  simple  adjec- 
tive element  of  the  first  class,  and  by  "(ol)  his 
wheat,"  a  complex  adjective  element  of  the  second 
class;  "(of)  wheat"  the  base,  "(of)"  the  preposi- 
tion, and  "wheat"  the  noun,  is  modified  by  "his," 


a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class.  "Eight 
cents  for  a  pound  (of)  his  sugar;"  the  second  mem- 
ber, "cents,"  the  base,  is  modified  first  by  "eight," 
a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class,  and 
second  by  "for  a  pound  (of)  his  sugar,"  a  complex 
adjective  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which 
"for  pound  is  the  base,  "for"  the  preposition,  and 
"pound"  the  noun,  modified  by  "a,"  a  simple  ad- 
jective element  of  the  first  class,  and  by  "(of)  his 
sugar,"  a  complex  adjective  element  of  the  second 
class;  "(of)  sugar"  the  base,  "sugar"  the  nomn, 
modified  by  "his,"  a  simple  adjective  element  of 
the  first  class. 
Oakland,  III.  —C.  N.  Wigginlen. 


QUERIES. 

1.  When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tied  between 
my  wife  and  me, 
My  age  did  her's  exceed  as  three  times  three 

doth  three; 

But  when  ten  years  and  half  ten  years  we  man 

and  wife  had  been, 
My  age  did  come  as  near  to  hers  as  eight  doth 

to  sixteen.  — C.  N.  Wigginton. 


2.  A  vessel  sailed  with  the  wind  and  against  the 
tide.  She  reached  the  same  point  in  twelve  ho«rs 
and  the  rate  of  sailing  out  and  in  was  as  5  to  3. 
Required,  the  time  each  way  and  strength  of  wlod 
and  tide.  — Willis  Carlisle. 


3.  When  Ethan  Allen  asked  the  British  general 
to  surrender  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Allen  told  him  to 
surrender  the  fort  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jeho- 
vah and  the  Continental  Congress.  Why  did  he  do 
this?  He  was  said  to  be  an  infidel  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  not  yet  assembled. 

4.  What  causes  the  blood  in  the  veins  to  flow  to- 
ward the  heart? 

5.  When  a  person  is  bom  on  the  29th  of  Febrn- 
ary  (a  leap  year),  does  his  birthday  come  on  the  1st 
of  March  or  the  28th  of  February  other  years? 

—B.  L.  Kockwood. 


6.  Will  some  one  give  a  solution  to  the  following 
equation,  found  in  Robinson's  Algebra? 

ixz^-yt  —  x  —y  =  78  )    To  find  the  values  of 
\         *y+*+y  =  39\  *and>. 

— O.  H.  R. 

7.  Is  there  more  growing  surface  on  a  hill  than 
upon  a  level  piece  of  ground?  In  other  words, 
would  a  farmer  whose  farm  was  rolling  and  covered 
with  knolls  have  more  growing  surtace  than  his 
neighbor  whose  farm  was  level? 

8.  A  and  B  are  driving  sheep  to  market.  A  asked 
B  to  give  him  one  sheep  and  then  both  would  have 
the  same  number.  B  said  "no,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  one  sheep  I  will  have  twice  as  many  as  yom 
have."  Required,  the  number  of  sheep  each  m»n 
had. 


(I)  and  (?) — The  exclamation  is  composed  of 
I  and  O,  the  former  being  placed  over  the  latter. 
The  question  mark  was  originally  composed  of  Q 
and  O,  the  Q  being  placed  over  the  O.  These  let- 
ters are  the  first  and  last  of  questio,  question. 
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The  Educational  Bureau. 

Report  has  it  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  in  Washington  looking  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  Executive  Department.  It  is 
urged  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
departments  of  Art  and  of  Architecture, 
and  that  the  chief  of  it  be  made  a  cabinet 
officer.  This  idea  will  not  be  realized  at 
once,  but  the  time  is  near  when  the  De- 
partment of  Education  will  be  put  upon 
an  equality  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   There  is  quite  as  much  need  of 


the  former  as  of  the  latter.  It  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  both  should  be. 

If  all  the  readers  of  the  Public-School 
Journal  would  urge  upon  their  respective 
representatives  and  senators  and  the 
officials  at  Washington  the  importance  of 
thus  honoring  education  at  the  National 
capital,  it  would  not  be  a  year  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  take 
rank  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  A 
nation  whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  proper  education  of  the  children,  and 
which  pays  a  larger  tax  for  education  than 
for  any  other  one  thing  must,  ere  long, 
make  a  public  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  school  by  inviting  the  chief 
of  the  school-masters  into  the  cabinet 


A  Free  Tournament. 

We  wish  to  repeat  that  The  Journal  is 
printed  to  forward  popular  education. 
We  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than 
by  a  free  and  intelligent  discussion  of  all 
unsettled  questions.  The  pages  of  this 
magazine  are  always  open  to  such  discus- 
sion. We  admit  as  freely  the  statements 
of  views  that  we  do  not  endorse  as  of 
those  we  do.  All  we  demand  is"  that  they 
be  intelligently  presented  and  that  they 
discuss  questions  of  present  interest  or 
importance.  The  Journal  has  convic- 
tions and  will  continue  to  give  utterance 
to  them.  But  we  are  always  ready  to 
change  them  for  others  that  are  found  to 
be  more  rational.  The  man  who  never 
changes  his  convictions  npon  matters  that 
are  in  a  state  of  development  is  either  a 
fossil  or  a  fool.  There  are  some  educa- 
tional ideas  that  have  passed  from  the 
stage  of  opinion  to  that  of  knowledge. 
There  are  many  others  that  are  yet  in  the 
stage  of  opinion.  If  one  is  to  grow  in 
wisdom  he  will  be  quite  apt  to  change  his 
opinion  upon  some  of  these  questions.  A 
consistency  having  its  basis  in  ignorance 
is  not  worth  preserving,  though  people 
often  struggle  very  hard  to  preserve  it. 

We  confess  to  a  large  increase,  in  recent 
years,  in  our  hatred  of  some  notions  that 
we  formerly  tolerated,  and  to  the  higher 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  others  that 
we  once  thought  worthless.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  all  students  of  educational 
problems  have  had  the  same  experience. 

The  only  method  of  progress  we  know 
anything  about  is  through  the  conflict  of 
ideas.  What  one  sees  to  be  true  let  him 
utter.    If  every  one  will  do  this,  and  keep 
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his  eyes  open,  education  will  advance  in 
this  country.  The  keeping  of  one's  eyes 
open  involves  a  willingness  to  see  what 
was  not  previously  discerned. 

We  cordially  invite  every  person  who 
has  an  intelligent  conviction  to  give  it 
expression  in  our  pages.  We  promise  fair 
treatment,  and  we  expect  to  continue  to 
use  the  same  freedom  we  cheerfully  grant 
to  others. 


Compulsory  Attendance. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  contained  an  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue  that  probably  ex- 
presses the  public  sentiment  upon  this 
matter  of  compulsory  school  legislation. 
The  closing  paragraph  contains  the  mat- 
ter of  the  editorial  in  a  few  words.  The 
editor  says: 

The  main  thing  to  be  accomplished,  however,  is 
to  secure  the  compulsory  attendance  at  some 
school  of  the  children  of  the  state.  After  such  a 
law  has  gotten  into  good  working  order,  and  all 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  it  will  be  time  to 
pay  more  attention  to  just  what  it  is  the  children 
are  taught  in  schools  not  controlled  by  the  state. 

Our  readers  will  recognize  this  as  the 
position  of  The  Journal  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  is  no  doubt  of  right  and 
need  of  the  state  to  specify  the  minimum 
of  education  that  should  be  required,  and 
that  the  pupils  be  taught  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  English  language.  But 
education  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
politics  in  this  eountry  and  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  of  the  small  politicians  that 
determine  our  state  legislation  any  enact- 
ment that  they  do  not  believe  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  public  sentiment  by  a 
very  large  majority.  What  we  need  to 
watch  is  that  a  law  which  appears  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  above  set  forth  is  not 
shorn  of  its  strength  and  effectiveness  by 
making  no  adequate  provisions  for  its 
enforcement.  This  has  been  the  dodge 
in  most  of  the  bills  thus  far  introduced. 
They  are  great  in  promise,  as  one  reads 
the  first  section,  but  in  fulfillment  they  are 
found  to  be  nothing,  as  one  reads  the  sec- 
tions that  provide  for  their  enforcement. 


Chicago  Discipline. 

Mr.  Charles  Ford,  a  much  beloved  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chicago  schools,  is  the  last 
reported  victim  of  the  Chicago  plan  of 
discipline.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  dark 
room  in  this  building  into  which  he  had 
been  sending  a  troublesome  boy  occa- 


sionally for  silent  meditation  upon  the 
wickedness  of  his  ways.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  any  boy  was  ever  frightened  or  in- 
jured by  his  temporary  sojourn  in  silence 
and  darkness.  It  never  occurred'to  Mr. 
Ford  nor  to  any  boy  who  went  into  the 
room  that  there  was  anything  objection- 
able about  the  punishment  except  the 
ennui  of  solitary  confinement.  One  boy 
whiled  away  the  time  by  playing  a  French 
harp,  as  he  testified.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  parent  saw  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint. There  was  no  door  to  the  room 
and  the  boys  could  walk  out  of  it  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  But  it  was  dark.  A  little 
newspaper  reporter  happened  to  hear  of 
it  and  thinking  he  had  a  scoop  on  the 
other  reporters  he  wrote  it  up  in  fine  shape 
and  glowing  colors.  Previous  to  that  no- 
body seemed  to  know  that  anyone  had 
been  injured,  and  the  patrons  of  the  dis- 
trict came  up  seventeen  hundred  strong  to 
protest  against  any  disciplining  of  Mr. 
Ford  on  account  of  any  supposed  cruelty 
to  their  children.  In  fact,  everybody  who 
knows  Mr.  Ford  knows  that  love  and  kind- 
ness to  the  children  are  his  marked  charac- 
teristics. The  superintendent,  Mr.  How- 
land,  testified  that  "he  would  not  hurt  a 
fly."  Cruelty  is  as  far  from  his  nature  or 
intentions  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Now,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in 
the  Chicago  schools.  This  rule  is  so  rig- 
idly enforced  that  any  laying  of  hands 
upon  a  pupil  in  punishment  or  by  way  of 
coercion,  is  declared  to  be  corporal  pun- 
ishment. 

The  newspaper  report  says  that  the 
investigating  committee  "declare  most 
vigorously  against  inflicting  any  kind  of 
punishment  upon  refractory  pupils  or  re- 
sorting to  any  method  of  discipline  except 
suspension." 

But  Mr.  Ford  does  not  believe  in  the 
suspension  of  the  troublesome  boys.  He 
thinks  that  is  the  very  worst  thing  to  do 
for  them,  and  so  he  has  tried  to  keep  them  in 
the  school,  not  by  laying  hands  upon  them, 
but  by  putting  them  in  a  dark  room  for  a 
time,  where  they  would  have  no  compan- 
ionship but  their  own  thoughts.  He  has 
by  this  and  other  means  made  obedient 
pupils  of  boys  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  sent  into  the  street. 

Besides,  a  principal  is  under  a  cloud  in 
Chicago  who  reports  many  suspensions. 
"No  coercion  but  suspension"  says  the 
rule.  If  you  suspend  you  are  "no  good" 
say  the  school  authorities.  Really  the  Chi- 
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cago  principal  seems  to  be  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Well,  the  Chicago  school  board  read  the 
newspaper  reporter's  "scoop"  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  try  the  principal  on 
the  charge  of  disobedience  and  cruelty. 
The  principal  admits  the  sending  of  the 
boys  to  the  dark  room,  but  did  not  consider 
it  a  violation  of  the  rule  forbidding  corpo- 
ral punishment,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  treat  the  pupils  with  cruelty.  He 
could  bear  any  charge  but  that,  and  his 
patrons  with  one  voice  declare  that  charge 
false.  But  the  Board  sat  upon  it  and  finally 
hatched  the  decision  that  Mr.  Ford  has 
been  both  disobedient  and  cruel,  but  that 
he  evidently  did  not  intend  to  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
must  be  suspended  from  his  office  for  one 
month  as  a  punishment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rule  of  sus- 
pension is  active  in  all  departments  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  If  the  pupil  vio- 
lates the  rule,  suspend  him;  if  a  teacher 
violates  a  rule  or  makes  a  mistake,  suspend 
him;  if  a  superintendent,  suspend  him.  Of 
course  it  ought  to  go  further  and  if  the 
committee  of  the  Board  makes  a  mistake 
the  mayor  who  appoints  the  Board  ought 
to  suspend  these  members.  We  hope  the 
mayor  will  hasten  to  sit  upon  this  com- 
mittee and  apply  the  Chicago  remedy  for 
all  educational  ills. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Ford  made  a  blunder 
in  sending  boys  to  a  dark  room,  and  so 
giving  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  to  be 
made  upon  him.  This  punishment  might 
have  been  inflicted  upon  some  sensitive 
child  who  was  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  thus 
be  cruel.  And  this  "might  have  been"  would 
have  prevented  Mr.  Ford  from  inflicting  it 
upon  any  one  if  he  had  reflected  upon  the 
matter. 

Incarceration  in  a  dungeon  is  not  a  good 
method  of  punishing  children,  though  it 
might  be  used  with  good  results  in  many 
cases.  But  it  has  a  bad  sound,  and  people 
judge  those  in  authority  as  Brutus  judged 
Caesar.  This  Board  seems  to  have  punished 
Mr.  Ford  for  the  same  reason  that  Brutus 
killed  Caesar — because  of  what  he  might  do. 

The  Board  has  given  the  principals  an 
example  to  follow  in  their  treatment  of  pu- 
pils. When  a  pupd  disobeys  and  does  a 
wrong  thing,  suspend  him.  He  may  show 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  disobey  nor  to  do 
wrong  and  you  may  believe  him,  but  sus- 
pend him. 

Does  any  one  ask  what  should  have  been 
done  in  this  case?    The  answer  is  not  far 


to  seek.  The  proper  committee  should 
have  spoken  to  the  superintendent  about 
it,  and  asked  him  to  look  it  up  and  put  a 
stop  to  it  if  there  was  anything  in  it;  and, 
if  the  case  were  in  his  opinion  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  an  action  of  the 
Board,  to  bring  it  before  that  body.  But 
that  would  not  be  according  to  the  Chi- 
cago plan.  The  Board  does  not  wish  to  de- 
crease that  the  schools  may  increase. 


Dr.  Bascom  in  the  "Forum." 

In  an  article  in  the  Forum  for  March  en- 
titled "A  New  Policy  for  Public  Schools," 
Dr.  Bascom,  late  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  reviews  the  situation  in  Wis- 
consin, despairs  of  union  between  the 
churches  and  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the 
abolition  of  all  formal  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  prophesies  the  un- 
willingness of  the  politician  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  State  in  demanding  an  ade- 
quate education  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  and  finally  recommends  that  there 
be  a  coalescence  of  public  schools  with 
religious  schools.  In  brief,  the  recommen- 
dation is  substantially  what  Archbishop 
Ireland  demands;  namely,  that  either  those 
shall  not  be  taxed  for  public  schools  that 
support  private  schools,  or  else,  that 
parochial  schools  shall  draw  their  pro? 
rata  of  the  public  tax  for  their  support. 

This  is  his  "New  Policy  for  the  Public 
School."  Implied  in  this  is  the  denial  that 
the  State  has  any  control  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  future  citizen;  and  all  because 
the  State  school  cannot  teach  the  different 
religions  of  the  country.  It  affirms,  sub- 
stantially, that  every  denomination  shall 
be  privileged  to  support  its  own  schools 
without  helping  to  bear  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  State  school  will  then 
be  for  the  unchurched  masses,  who  will 
bear  all  of  its  burdens,  unless  the  churches 
are  amiable  enough  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance. 

He  does  not  express  his  sentiments  in 
this  bald  way,  it  is  true;  but  if  there  is  any 
logical  consistency  to  be  given  to  his 
essay,  the  above  is  the  inevitable  conclusion 
deduced  from  it. 

In  other  words,  the  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state  in  this  country  is  a 
delusion,  in  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned. The  rights  of  the  church  and  the 
family  contravene  every  right  of  the  State 
to  enforce  a  proper  preparation  of  the 
child  for  citizenship.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
"New  Policy  for  the  Public  School." 
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MISCELLANY. 


Who  NextP 

"GONE  OVER  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

The  Public-School  Journal  has  practically 
surrendered  to  the  manual  training  hosts,  as  witness 
the  following  from  the  December  editorial: 

'A  recent  visit  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward's  Manual 
Training  School  in  St.  Louis,  gave  to  us  cumulative 
evidence  of  the  great  value  of  institutions  of  this 
character  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
cities.' 

And  again  in  the  same  article: 

'It  seems  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  teach- 
ers and  people  is  shaping  itself  rapidly  to  thus  con- 
clusion, and  that  special  schools  will  be  established 
in  every  large  town  as  soon  as  the  money  can  be 
obtained  for  doing  it.' 

But  it  makes  its  surrender  rather  ungracefully  by 
hedging  as  follows: 

'But  we  saw  nothing  to  shake  our  conviction  that 
manual  training  schools  must  remain  special  schools, 
and  cannot  be  made,  profitably,  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum  for  all  the  children  of  the 
country.  The  strictly  educative  value  of  manual 
training,  independent  of  its  relation  to  a  special 
vocation,  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  either  the  time 
or  expense  necessary  to  a  successful  introduction  of 
it  into  the  common  school  curriculum.' 

If  the  manual  trainers  ask  anything  more  than  is 
here  granted  by  the  Journal,  we  have  not  heard 
of  it.  If  the  opponents  have  not  resisted  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys,  especially  in  the  cities, 
we  don't  know  what  they  have  resisted. 

We  have  never  heard  it  even  hinted  that  country 
schools  and  village  schools  wished  to  incorporate 
manual  training  in  their  work." 

— National  Normal  Exponent. 

Who  next?  We  had  thought  the  New 
York  School  Journal  had  the  monopoly  of 
persistently  misrepresenting  the  statements 
of  this  magazine.  But  we  find  the  National 
Normal  Exponent  has  "gone  over  to  the 
enemy." 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  be  judged 
by  what  we  say,  but  we  have  no  special 
"hankering"  to  be  judged  by  what  we  do 
not  say.  If  the  able  and  fair-minded  edi- 
tor of  the  Exponent  had  found  a  sufficient 
interest  in  our  sayings  upon  manual  train- 
ing to  read  what  we  have  written  in  the 
months  and  years  that  are  past,  he  would 
have  learned  that  The  Journal  has  always 
favored  manual  training  schools  as  special 
schools  in  large  cities  and  towns,  and  that 
it  has  advocated  a  shop  where  boys  of  city 
high  schools  could  work  out  of  school 


hours  under  competent  instruction,  instead 
of  loafing  about  the  streets. 

The  manual  training  apostles  have,  un- 
til recently,  advocated  the  introduction  of 
shop-work  into  our  common  school  cur- 
riculum because  of  its  general  educational 
value  for  all  classes  of  pupils.  They  would 
give  it  a  place  co  ordinate  with  reading  or 
arithmetic.  This  claim  we  have  steadily 
opposed,  and  we  "hug  the  nattering  unction 
to  our  soul"  that  The  Journal  has  done 
something  to  compel  this  pernicious  her- 
esy to  take  a  back  seat. 

But  the  value  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward's 
school  for  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  we  have 
never  questioned,  but  have  always  main- 
tained that  such  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  great  city  as  a  substitute  of 
a  high  order  for  the  old  apprentice  system. 

There  will  be  manual  training  schools 
erected,  and  rumors  of  others  to  be  erected 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  common  school 
course,  for  some  time  to  come.  It  takes 
time  for  a  wave  like  that  to  spend  its  force. 
And  the  final  result  will  be  helpful  to  edu- 
cation in  directing  it  along  more  concrete 
and  practical  channels.  But  the  absurd 
claims  made  for  manual  training  as  a  new 
and  improved  system  of  general  education 
are  no  longer  allowed,  and  the  idea  will 
soon  drop  into  its  proper  place  everywhere 
— of  a  special  school  for  a  special  class  of 
pupils. 

There  will  continue  to  be  cities,  like  New 
York,  where  the  machine  has  ground  all 
spontaneity  and  spirit  of  progress  out  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  schools  have  become 
as  barren  of  spiritual  growth  as  the  Sahara 
is  of  vegetation.  In  these  there  will  be 
manual  training  spasms.  They  are  encour- 
aging in  that  they  show  that  life  is  not 
wholly  extinct.  So  long  as  there  is  life 
there  is  hope.  Any  change  is  for  the  bet- 
ter in  these  schools.  Better  by  far  work 
the  fingers  of  the  pupils  with  some  intelli- 
gence than  the  brains  with  none.  But  who 
that  has  visited  a  New  York  City  school 
with  a  manual  training  attachment,  has 
conceived  it  endurable  except  as  a  transi- 
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tion  from  something  worse  to  something 
better. 

When  we  shall  have  filled  our  schools 
with  competent  teachers,  these  crazes  will 
have  been  assigned  to  their  proper  places 
of  subordination  and  have  become  rational, 
each  being  one  of  many  means  employed 
to  develop  each  individual  pupil  into  the 
best  man  or  woman  that  this  particular 
germ  is  capable  of  becoming. 


After  Twenty  five  Years. 

Representative  Morris,  of  Illinois,  has 
introduced  a  bill  providing  a  pension  for 
Illinois  public  school  teachers  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service.  This,  I  doubt,  will  be 
considered,  by  many,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Yet  I  think  such  a  law  would 
be  attended  by  evil  results.  Men  and 
women  of  any  class  expectantly  dependent, 
are  very  naturally  improvident.  Future 
financial  security,  regarded  as  one's  pres- 
ent effort — as  provided  by  this  bill — takes 
from  the  life  the  zest  and  earnestness  im- 
parted by  a  consciousness  that  future  well- 
being  depends  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  present.  The  young  man  who  confi- 
dently expects  to  inherit  his  father's  ample 
fortune,  will  (very  often)  not  only  become 
a  spendthrift,  but  will  utterly  fail  to  im- 
prove himself  or  his  opportunities.  I  say, 
then,  the  consciousness  of  entire  depend- 
ence upon  one's  own  resources,  is  an  in- 
spiration to  most  men  as  to  public-school 
teachers. 

Children  ought,  also,  to  be  taught  to 
provide  for  the  future.  Early  in  the  child's 
life  ought  he  to  be  taught  principles  of  econ- 
omy, and  thus  led  to  form  habits  of  prov- 
ident fore-thought.  How  can  a  teacher 
inculcate  principles  of  life  which  he  him- 
self flagrantly  violates? 

Let  me  suggest  a  plan  which,  from  my 
point  of  view,  is  less  objectionable:  Let 
the  legislature  of  Illinois,  and  of  every 
other  state  as  well,  fix  the  minimum  annual 
salary  (not  the  minimum  monthly  wage) 
which  any  public-school  district  might  pay, 
and  let  that  minimum  annual  salary  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  work  of  teaching.  Then 
will  our  schools  soon  be  manned  by  pro- 
fessionally-trained teachers,  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  education.  When  such  a  step  is 
taken,  not  only  shall  we  have  better  teach- 
ers and  better  schools,  but  teachers  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  as  well  as  do  other 
men,  and  that  without  a  pension. 

—  Edwin  Dukes. 


The  Text  Book  Question. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  able 
editorial  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. We  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
legislators  who  may  be  considering  the 
question  of  publication  of  school  text- 
books by  the  State.  The  Journal  will 
always  give  its  voice  in  favor  of  free  text- 
books purchased  by  district,  township,  or 
county.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  State 
purchase,  and  hold  that  State  publication 
would  be  disastrous. 

"We  propose  to  discuss  the  text  book  question 
calmly  and  fairly,  diverging  not  one  hair- breadth 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  combat  sound  and  fury, 
which  signify  nothing  and  which  prove  nothing. 
We  are,  for  the  time,  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  money  point  of  view,  not  because  we  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  the  cost  of  books  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  be  considered,  but  because  the  phase 
of  the  subject  is  made  more  conspicuous  than  any 
other. 

Certain  advocates  of  State  publication,  in  pub- 
lishing tables  of  prices,  very  skillfully  set  the  retail 
rate  against  the  wholesale  rate;  and  in  giving  the 
cost  of  books  in  California,  the  price  at  Sacramento, 
the  place  of  publication,  is  given.  The  cost  of 
text-books  in  California,  as  given  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Western  School  Journal,  was  taken  from 
the  biennial  report  of  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superin- 
dent  of  California.  As  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
was  disputed  by  some  persons,  we  now  give  the 
table  in  a  more  extended  form,  and  exactly  as  it 
appears  in  Mr.  Hoitt's  report. 


NAMF.  OF  BOOK. 


First  Reader  

Second  Reader  

Third  Reader  

Speller  

Primary  Number  Lesson  . 
Advanced  Arithmetic. . .  ■  i 

English  Grammar  

United  States  History  


3  ° 


$o  15 
33 
54 

25 
20 
42 
41 
70 


$0  20 

4' 

66 
3' 

25 

50 
50 
82 


Jo  20 

40 

65 

30 
25 
50 

So 
80 


The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  the 
books  named  can  be  bought  by  any  school  district, 
city,  or  county  board  of  education: 


Contract 
price. 

Appleton's  1st  Reader.  14  cts. 

"        ad  .   "      24  cts. 

"        3d      "      30  cts. 

"  4th  "  40  cts. 
McGuffey's  1st     "       14  cts. 

"         2d     "      24  cts. 

"         3d     "       34  cts. 

"         4th    "      40  cts. 

Reed's  Speller  20  cts. 

Reed  &  Kellogg's  High- 
er Lessons  in  Eng'sh  50  cts. 
Harvey's  Revised  Eng- 
lish Grammar  52  cts. 


Contract 
price. 

Anderson's  Gram'r  Sch'l 

History  U.  S   84  cts. 

Redpath's  History  of  the 

United  States  64  cts. 

Barnes's  History  United 

States  80  cts. 

Eclectic  History  United 

States  80  cts. 

Thomson's  Complete 

Graded  Arithmetic. .  58  cts. 
Kay's  Practical  Arith.  .40  cts. 
White's  Comp.  Arith  .  .52  cts. 
Milne's  Practic'l  Arith. 40  cts. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  time  or  space  in  com- 
paring or  contrasting  the  figures  in  the  last  table 
with  those  in  the  first.    Intelligent  readers  can  do 
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that  for  themselves.  Let  three  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tract-price be  added  for  transportation,  and  the  cost 
of  each  book  to  the  pupil  is  obtained." 


Mischievous  Catch- Words. 

Teachers  have  heard  some  maxims  so 
often  and  so  long  that  it  seems  to  be  insan- 
ity or  heterodoxy  to  dispute  their  truth, 
although,  if  put  in  practice  in  the  school 
room,  they  would  always,  as  in  some  cases 
results  have  shown,  work  nothing  but  evil. 
A  system  into  which  some  of  these  maxims 
enter,  as  a  formative  factor,  is  always  one- 
sided, if  not  an  absolute  failure,  like  the 
teacher  who  accepts  them  as  a  guide. 

Educational  advancement  comes  by  what 
I  will  call  "crazes,"  which  always  make 
much  of  the  new  idea,  and  overdo  it  in 
application.  Just  now,  the  craze  is  manual 
training  or  industrial  education,  and  it  is 
held  up  as  the  remedy  for  all  evils  in  the 
realm  of  labor  and  in  the  various  economic 
fields  where  dissatisfaction  exists.  Readers 
will  remember  the  craze  of  language  vs. 
technical  grammar,  of  industrial  drawing, 
and  oral  teaching,  from  all  of  which  there 
is  now  a  reaction.  All  three  are  respon- 
sible for  many  wasted  years  of  child  life. 

One  most  harmful  sentence,  accepted  in 
some  quarters,  and  ruinous  to  many  schools 
is,  "Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson." 

This  is  entirely  wrong  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  language  is  not 
the  most  important  study  in  the  schools, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
shadow other  branches  of  equal  import- 
ance upon  the  program. 

No  one  speaks  with  absolute  correctness, 
and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  have  pupils,  in 
oral  recitations,  speak  without  occasional 
inelegances,  or  solecisms.  The  ordinary 
teacher  does  not  use  pure  English  herself. 
The  chief  object  of  schooling  is  to  teach 
children  to  think.  It  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  every  recitation  should  be  a  lesson 
in  thinking. 

The  mind  can  best  master  one  thing  at 
a  time.  I  have  seen  recitations  in  which 
the  pupil  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
every  topic,  to  correct  errors  in  his  lan- 
guage. He  might  be  half-way  through  a 
topic  in  history,  for  instance,  and  the  thread 
of  the  thought  would  be  broken,  and  the 
attention  distracted  from  the  true  purpose 
of  the  hour,  and  the  whole  recitation  made 
a  farce  and  failure.  The  pupils  lose  both 
interest  and  the  power  of  connected  thought. 
A  gentleman  confessed  to  me  that  he  once 
interrupted  a  boy  in  this  way,  and  the  in- 


jured and  disgusted  look  made  him  see  his 
mistake  so  plainly  that  he  apologized,  and 
never  repeated  the  offense.  Constant  in- 
terruptions in  arithmetic  or  any  mathema- 
tical branch  are  even  more  destructive  to 
proper  thought. 

Thoroughness,  or  the  idea  that  a  pupil 
should  learn  all  that  can  be  known  of  a 
subject  or  topic  before  leaving  it,  is  also  a 
very  harmful  delusion.  A  teacher  kept  a 
class  a  month  on  three  propositions  in 
geometry,  and  easy  ones  at  that.  No  sub- 
ject in  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
schools,  can  be  wholly  taught.  Some 
teachers  say  they  always  teach  the  reason 
for  everything.  The  what  and  how  may  be 
taught,  but  very  little  of  the  why  until  col- 
lege is  reached.  The  reasoning  powers  are 
not  developed  until  after  the  high  school  is 
reached,  and  at  that  age,  only  to  a  given 
extent.  They  may  learn  a  given  formula 
of  reasoning,  but  that  is  a  waste  of  time. 
The  pupil  reaching  divisors  and  multiples 
for  the  first  time,  cannot  comprehend  the 
reasoning  for  the  process. 

I  once  heard  a  teacher  of  note  say,  "A 
teacher  should  ask  questions,  but  never 
answer  one."  This  sounds  wise,  but  a  pu- 
pil under  such  a  method,  would  never  gain 
any  power  of  continued  thought,  or  con- 
tinued discourse.  It  is  a  very  wise  and 
time-saving  operation,  at  times,  to  tell  a 
pupil  just  what  he  desires  to  know,  instead 
of  trying  to  "develop"  it.  Do  not  be  so 
afraid  of  that  catch-word  of  shallow  critics 
— "cramming" — that  you  cannot  do  this. 
The  only  thing  needed  to  make  this  proper 
is  that  the  pupil  should  be  anxious  for  the 
fact.    If  so,  he  will  retain  it. 

And  so  we  might  continue  to  dispose  of 
the  old  saws,  but  if  there  are  any  who  make 
them  their  stock  in  trade,  let  them  beware, 
for  most  of  them,  in  their  present  applica- 
tion, contain  but  a  grain  of  truth,  and  can- 
not be  adopted  as  guiding  principles. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.     —Henry  S.  Baker,  Ph.  D. 


The  Chicago  Outrage. 

We  have  given  on  another  page  a  brief 
statement  of  the  occasion  of  the  insult  per- 
petrated by  the  Chicago  School  Board 
upon  Principal  Ford,  and,  in  his  person, 
upon  all  the  principals  of  Chicago.  Every 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  the  same  abuse 
whenever  it  shall  please  Tom  Brennan  and 
President  Nettlehorst  to  administer  their 
discipline.  It  now  appears  that  Brennan 
read  the  attack  of  the  sensational  newspa- 
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per  reporter  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and 
immediately  telephoned  Nettlehorst  to  sus- 
pend Mr.  Ford.  Nettlehorst,  without  any 
other  information  or  investigation,  issued 
the  order. 

Mr.  Ford  was  called  before  this  august 
committee  and  told  that  they  made  no  ac- 
cusation against  him  (how  could  they,  since 
they  knew  nothing  against  him?),  and  de- 
manded of  him  what  he  had  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  the  charges  of  the  Herald  reporter. 

Mr.  Ford  might  very  properly  have  re- 
plied that  if  they  had  no  charges  to  make, 
he  had  no  defense  to  offer. 

But,  instead,  he  told  them  in  a  manly, 
straightforward  way  just  what  had  occurred 
and  freely  acknowledged  that  he  had  made 
a  blunder  in  not  considering  how  much  of 
a  bugaboo  might  be  made  of  what  in  itself 
was  perfectly  harmless.  Perhaps  a  half 
dozen  mischievous  boys  had  been  put  into 
a  room  with  an  open  doorway  which  had 
little  light  in  it  and  required  to  sit  there  for 
a  brief  time.  One  walked  out  of  the  door 
and  went  home.  Another  played  a  French 
harp  to  while  away  the  time.  Not  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  thought  that  there  was 
anything  severe  or  cruel  about  the  punish- 
ment. 

But  President  Nettlehorst,  a  great  burly 
German,  had  his  sensitive  soul  so  wrought 
up  (by  the  Herald  reporter),  that  he  could 
not  control  his  indignation,  and  cried  out, 
while  the  trial  was  proceeding,  that  "it  any 
man  should  treat  his  boy  in  that  way  he 
would  choke  him."  Dear,  sensitive,  Mr. 
Nettlehorst!  He  does  not  look  like  a  man, 
who,  when  a  lad,  was  afraid  of  the  dark, 
but  appearances  often  deceive.  No.  The 
indignation  of  Brennan  and  Nettlehorst  has 
another  source  than  a  conviction  that  Prin. 
Ford  is  cruel.  They  know  that  no  principal 
in  Chicago  has  been  more  active  than  he  in 
protecting  the  children  of  his  school  and 
of  the  city  from  what  would  do  them  harm. 
He  was  the  instigator  of  the  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  and  is  an 
active  and  untiring  worker  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  the  removal  of  the  temp- 
tations of  the  saloon  from  the  path  of  the 
children.  He  is  too  active  in  these  matters 
to  please  the  politics  of  Nettlehorst  and 
Brennan;  they  thought  they  had  him  on 
the  hip.  The  Herald  report  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  inflict  pain  upon  an  offender 
and  they  improved  it. 

Of  course  the  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  Chicago  are  powerless.  They 
have  no  choice  between  taking  any  sort  of 
medicine  that  politicians  on  the  Board  may 


prescribe,  and  resignation.  To  resign  is  to 
desert  their  post.  There  are  some  princi- 
pals in  Chicago,  thank  God,  who  are  teach- 
ing children  from  a  higher  motive  than 
money  or  fame.  They  will  not  leave  their 
positions  so  long  as  they  can  be  endured. 
Their  work  in  this  world  is  to  strive  to  make 
the  next  generation  better  than  the  present. 
They  must  work  under  conditions  imposed 
by  our  present  stage  of  civilization  until 
they  can  be  changed.  To  desert  their  post 
would  be  to  betray  their  trust. 

But  we  fear  that  such  men  as  Nettlehorst 
and  Brennan  know  little  of  motives  of  this 
nature. 


That  Story  From  Whittier's  Poems. 

South  Britain,  Conn. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir: — If  the  use  to  which  you  put  my 
pupil's  composition  as  "a  satire  upon  a  yet  common 
method  of  teaching  people  literature  by  following 
the  ordinary  text-book,"  accomplishes  anything  in 
the  way  of  helping  anyone  to  teach  literature  rather 
than  facts  about  literature,  I  shall  not  object  to  its- 
use. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  me  to  say  that  the 
"Story  from  Whittier's  Poems"  was  written  not  as 
an  exercise  in  the  study  of  literature,  but  was  vol- 
untarily produced  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  writing 
it,  and  that  the  names  of  the  poems  were  obtained 
not  from  "Shaw's  English  Literature,"  or  any  other 
text  book,  but  from  the  pupil's  own  well-used  copy 
of  the  poet's  writings. 

Dealing  as  I  do  with  pupils  who  have  been  so- 
poorly  taught  in  the  district  schools  that  they  have 
but  a  poor  foundation  to  build  upon,  and  are  with- 
out that  enthusiasm  in  their  work  which  would 
have  come  from  better  and  more  systematic  early 
instruction,  I  welcomed  anything  that  would  rouse 
them  from  their  apathy.  This  exercise  may  or  may 
not  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  their  pupils,  but  I 
know  it  has  been  helpful  to  mine. 

Yours  sincerely, 

— L.  H.  Hazeltine. 

The  above  is  a  confirmation  of  our  state- 
ment in  the  February  number  that  the  ex- 
ercise published  was  probably  not  esteemed 
of  much  value  by  Miss  Hazeltine  as  an  ev- 
idence of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture. It  seemed  to  us  an  excellent  example, 
as  we  said,  of  what  has  passed  as  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  in 
many  of  our  high  schools  in  years  past, 
and,  we  fear,  in  years  present  also. 


Vowels  in  Unaccented  Syllables. 
Dear  journal: 

I  notice  in  the  February  number,  page  306,  an 
inquiry  from  "J.  S."  for  the  "rule  for  pronouncing 
the  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,"  presumably  in 
English  words.  Without  attempting  to  fully  answer 
his  query,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to- 
advert  to  two  or  three  points  touching  this  matter. 
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In  many  unaccented  syllables  which  are  closed 
by  one  or  more  consonants,  the  vowels  take  the 
win  ■  quality  of  sound  as  their  regular  short  sounds 
respectively,  but  the  quantity  is  so  short  and  it 
glides  so  quickly  into  the  sound  of  the  following 
consonant  that  it  seems  to  be  joined  on  to  it ;  and 
to  the  ear,  the  sound  produced  in  uttering  them 
■ore  nearly  resembles  short  u  than  any  other.  Ex- 
amples: a  in  consonant,  remnant,  rural,  trivial,  etc. ; 
e  in  moment,  decent,  etc.  This  same  obscure  (in- 
definite) sound  is  given  to  initial  a  in  abide,  abound, 
across,  ado,  etc.,  though  why,  I  have  never  been 
tble  to  clearly  understand.  Diacritically  this  initial 
a  is  marked  the  same  as  the  initial  a  in  ask,  fast, 
etc.,  which  gives  it  the  quality  ol  Italian  a  heard  in 
arm,  but  very  short  in  quantity.  The  same  sound 
»  also  given  to  the  a  in  many  unaccented  syllables 
eiosed  by  that  letter,  as  comma,  drama,  alkali,  etc. 

The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  and  u,  when  closing  an  unac- 
cented syllable,  take  in  many  cases  the  quality  of 
their  regular  long  sounds,  but  much  shorter  quan- 
tity, and  it  may  be  that  "J.  S."  is  inquiring  about 
this  particular  class  of  syllables.  The  a  in  ale  and 
the  a  in  voluntary  have  exactly  the  same  quality  of 
sound  but  differ  materially  in  quantity.  In  the  first 
word  the  sound  is  sustained  and  strong;  in  the 
second  it  is  touched  and  left,  so  to  speak,  the  voice 
hastening  on  to  the  utterance  of  the  following 
syllable.  So,  also,  e  in  eve  and  in  debate;  o  in  t>ld 
and  in  history;  u  in  «se  and  peninsala — the  same 
quality  of  sound  is  given,  each  to  each,  but  the 
quantity  diflers.  The  regular  long  sound  is  indi- 
cated, when  marked,  by  the  macron  (-);  the  cog- 
nate sound  (same  quality  but  shorter  quantity)  is 
indicated  by  the  macron  with  a  dot  resting  on  the 
middle  of  it,  sometimes  called  a  "suspended  bar." 
{Vide  Webster's  International  Dictionary;  also  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  of  the  Normal  Course  in 
Reading). 

To  this  last  class  of  words  belong  the  articles  a 
and  the.  Teachers  who  train  children  to  give  short 
tt  as  the  vowel  sound  in  these  words,  make  a  stupid 
blunder,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  one  that  works 
serious  injury  to  nice  and  correct  pronunciation. 
Almost  as  offensive  is  the  over-exactness  of  many 
good  scholars  in  their  utterance  of  the  regular  short 
e  in  moment,  judgment,  government,  etc.  Such 
betray  either  ignorance  or  affectation. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  correspondent  that 
the  consonants  need  special  attention? 

Boston,  Mass.  — 0-  S.  Cook. 


Best  Ten  Books. 

Fisher,  Minn.,  February  10,  1891. 
Editor  Public-School  journal: 

In  reply  to  vour  request  in  the  January  Journal 
for  a  list  of  "best  ten  books"  for  primary  teachers,  I 
submit  the  following: 
"Payne's  Lectures." 

Page's  "Theory  and  Practice." 
"Autobography  of  Freo  itl."' 

Parker's  "Practical  Teacher." 

Kellogg's  "School  Management." 

Calkins'  "Object  Lessons." 

Johnson's  "Education  by  Doing." 

Seeley's  Grube  Method  in  Arithmetic. 
"One  Hundred  Devices  for  Busy  Work,"  * 

A  catalogue  of  supplies  and  apparatus  for  the 
Kindergarten  and  Primary. 

The  above  named  books  have  proven  beneficial 
to  me  in  Primary  work. 

— Mrs.  IV.  F.  Hitchcock. 


Educational  News  From  Abroad. 

France. — In  the  Primary  Schools  of  all  kinds  In 
France,  public  and  private,  5,526,365  children  were 
enrolled  (with  Algiers  5,596,919)  in  1887,  against 
5,341,211  in  the  year  1881-82.  Boys  2,789685, 
girls  2,736,680.  The  public  schools  had  4,444,568, 
the  private  1,081,797.  The  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  are  divided  into  those  of  lay  schools,  to- 
wit:  3,644,559,  and  denominational  schools,  towit: 
800,009.  Those  of  the  private  schools  numbered 
,74>55'  pupils  in  lay  schools,  and  907,246  in  denom- 
inational schools.  Notice  this  difference:  In  1881- 
82,  1,009,483  pupils  were  taught  in  denominational 
public  schools,  while  the  denominational  private 
schools  had  763,867  pupils.  Denominational  insti- 
tutions are  chiefly  maintained  for  the  girls;  we  find 
in  these  1.290,872  girls  and  only  436,388  boys. 

As  regards  the  actual  attendance  on  the  two 
"test  days,"  it  was  found  that  in  the  public  primary 
schools,  both  the  elementary  and  superior,  it  was 
91  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled,  79  per  cent  of 
the  number  belonging.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
ratios  during  the  entire  winter  day  December  4. 
On  June  4,  the  ratios  were  88  per  cent  and  72  per 
cent.  Here  a^e  the  figures:  1886  7  (a)  number  en- 
rolled 4,444,568,  (b)  number  belonging  3,861,278; 
on  December  4,  18S6  (c)  actual  attendance  3,508,- 
409,  which  was  79  per  cent  of  (a),  91  per  cent  of  (b). 
(bb)  Number  belonging  on  June  4,  1887,3,678,225; 
(cc)  actual  attendance  on  June  4,  1887,  3,216,739, 
which  was  88  per  cent  of  (a),  72  per  cent  of  (bb). 

The  sum  total  of  all  school  children  in  actual 
attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
calculated  for  December  4,  1886,  to  have  been 
4.5 15.000,  and  for  June  4,  1887,  to  have  been  4.131,- 
ooo,  which  would  indicate  a  difference  of  18  per 
cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively,  between  the  num- 
ber in  actual  attendance  and  the  number  enrolled. 
(Stat.  Arch.) 

The  substitution  of  lay  teachers  for  monks  and 
nuns  in  elementary  schools  in  France  under  the  law 
of  1886,  proceeds  apace.  A  return  just  published 
(in  December,  1890)  shows  that,  in  the  twelve 
months  ended  October  31,  355  schools  were  thus 
dealt  with,  219  being  "laicised"  in  consequence  of 
death  or  resignation,  6t  at  the  request  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  75  against  the  wish  of  those  bodies. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  classes  have  likewise  been 
"laicised,"  and  66  monastic  schools  have  been 
closed.  Adding  the  figures  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  1,575  schools  and  469  classes  have  been  sec- 
ularized. This  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
commented  upon  by  Royalist  organs  as  a  reason 
why  Catholics  should  not  recognize  the  Republic. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

what  one  boy  did. 

Roberts,  Illinois,  Feb.  2,  1891. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gaslman,  Decatur,  III. 

Dear  Sir— Last  year  my  son,  Howard  O.  Stone, 
read  the  two  sets  of  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle  books,  and  was  so  delighted  with  them  that 
he  saved  his  money  and  bought  the  three  sets  for 
this  year.  He  is  nine  years  old,  and  has  carefully 
read  the  ten  books.  He  thinks  this  year's  book 
even  better  than  last.  Please  send  him  the  proper 
certificates.  Yours  truly, 

—  W.  R.  Stone. 
The  manager  will  be  glad  to  send  "the 
proper  certificates"  to  all  children  who  are 
entitled  to  them. 
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An  Interesting  Letter. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown: 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  say  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Journal  in  "It  is  New,  but  is  it 
True?"  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  have  you,  when 
convenient,  examine  our  mode  of  using  the  material 
studied  in  natural  science  as  subject  matter  for  the 
reading  lessons.  I  sincerely  regret  that  Mr.  Vaile 
failed,  when  he  published  my  paper,  to  quote,  in 
connection  with  what  I  say  on  the  subject  of  read- 
ing, from  the  book  and  lesson  I  refer  to  in  that  part 
ol  the  paper.  As  it  appeared,  it  is  almost  unintel- 
ligible. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  what  you 
say  about  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  interest  of 
the  pupil,  is  true  only  when  the  work  of  observation 
is  pushed  too  far  for  his  real  comprehension.  Most 
teachers  imagine  that  because  children  are  good  ob- 
servers in  their  way,  that  they  can  observe  every- 
thing about  an  object.  Their  depth  of  observation 
is  comparatively  slight,  and  this  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  great  variety  of  material.  When  this  is 
done,  the  intent  takes  care  of  itself.  It  is  in  the  se- 
lection and  management  of  this  material  that  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  is  required,  and  not,  as  only  too 
many  suppose,  in  dragooning  the  children  into  see- 
ing what  is  to  their  powers  really  invisible. 

The  children  seem  to  be  delighted  in  reading 
what  they  have  themselves  told  about  an  object  that 
has  been  examined,  and  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly 
and  unconsciously  they  pick  up  a  vocabulary. 

As  to  what  you  say  about  the  child's  interest  in 
the  intelligences,  I  think  the  same  is  true.  The  in- 
stant you  go  beyond  what  falls  within  the  child's 
experience,  interest  flags.  By  that  I  merely  mean 
that  in  both  cases  we  must  begin  with  what  is  within 
kis  field  of  experience  if  he  is  to  be  held  to  the 
work  by  natural  means. 

Of  course  I  do  not  object  to  what  you  say  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  but  favor  it.  It 
accompanies  more  or  less  all  work  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested above,  though  psychologically  it  is  subse- 
quent to  it,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  believe,  if  teachers 
who  see  the  reason  for  it,  would  try  this  p  an  of 
starting  their  pupils  in  reading  and  language,  they 
would  be  greatly  assisted  in  their  work  and  surprised 
at  the  results.  I  would  not  urge  any  one  to  try  it 
through  until  he  or  she  studied  out  the  reason  for  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  in  such  a  case  lack  vitality  and 
would  be  nothing  perhaps  but  a  "fad."  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  teachers  take  hold  of  the 
science  work,  and  there  is  certainly  much  encour- 
agement in  the  signs  of  the  times  in  this  state,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  taken  up  more  rapidly  tflan 
the  teachers  are  able  to  see  reasons  for' doing  so.  I 
hope  the  science  work  in  the  schools  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  growth,  and  that  is  always  slow  if  healthy; 
and  then  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hold 
the  ground  securely  as  it  is  gained. 

Very  truly,         — IV.  S.  Jackman. 

We  are  in  accord  with  what  Prof.  Jack- 
man  says,  if  we  understand  him.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
practice  the  children  in  making  statements 
about  plants  and  animals  which  they  are 
studying,  and  in  writing  down  and  reading 
these  statements.  This  is  an  excellent 
practice  in  the  study  of  almost  every  sub- 
ject. What  we  object  to  is  the  apparent 
intention  of  some  of  the  advocates  of  this 
practice  to  limit  the  reading  and  composi- 


tion in  primary  grades  to  these  exercises. 
We  affirmed,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
that  there  is  "enough  of  the  real,  the  mate- 
rial, in  the  child's  school  life  already"  We 
meant  by  this,  that  the  curriculum  already 
provides  for  this  kind  of  work,  if  it  is  prop- 
erly taught.  The  proper  teaching  of  an 
approved  primary  course  of  study  at  the 
present  time,  demands  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  powers  of  observation.  We  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  primary  teachers  make 
a  sufficient  appeal  to  these  powers.  But 
that  is  the  fault  of  their  teaching.  Our 
thought  is  that  those  recitations  that  have 
for  their  distinctive  purpose  the  mastery 
of  language,  should  deal  with  a  content 
that  appeals  to  the  imagination  more  than 
to  the  senses.  Language  is,  incidentally, 
an  element  in  every  recitation;  and  the 
objects  of  study  in  every  case,  except  the 
reading  lessons,  are  those  of  the  external 
world.  Here  a  constant  appeal  must  be 
made  to  observation,  if  the  child  is  well 
taught.  But  it  is  not  true  that  because 
observation  i€  a  necessary  thing,  the  more 
you  have  of  it,  the  better. 


The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

This  Association  will  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing March  20,  21,  and  22,  in  the  University 
Building,  Champaign.  An  excellent  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared,  on  which  we  find 
a  number  of  the  ablest  men  and  women  of 
Central  Illinois,  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of 
Indiana.  Friday  morning  will  be  devoted 
to  visiting  the  Illinois  University.  An  ex- 
hibit will  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Champaign  and  Urbana. 

The  hotels  entertain  at  reduced  rates  and 
private  houses  at  $1.00  per  day. 

Those  wishing  entertainment  at  private 
houses,  should  address,  at  once,  Supt.  M. 
Moore,of  Champaign,  or  Supt.  J.  W.  Hayes, 
of  Urbana. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mercer,  of  Peoria,  is  president 
of  the  Association,  and  Supt.  J.  W.  Hen- 
inger,  of  Charleston,  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  a  well  conducted  session  and  an 
excellent  program. 


The  "Tales  of  Troy"  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  attractive  book  yet  published,  especially  for 
primary  and  intermediate,  and  lower  grammar 
grades.  The  mastery  of  these  stories  will  give  the 
child  the  ability  to  understand  much  that  is  now 
dark  in  his  other  reading,  and  the  reproduction  of 
them  will  make  excellent  composition  exercises.  A 
cheap  edition  for  20c  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Public-School  PuMishing  Co. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

More  than  200  towns  in  Iowa  have  contracted 
with  publishers  for  free  text-hooks  under  the  new 
law. 

Prin.  J.  F.  McCullough,  of  the  Palmer  school, 
of  Springfield,  111.,  was  surprised  on  his  last  birth- 
day by  the  present  from  his  teachers  of  a  beautiful 
chair. 

The  able  paper  on  the  "Pronunciation  of  Vowels," 
in  our  Method  Department,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Ida  Morey- Riley,  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Ora- 
tory, Chicago. 

Mr.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  who  is  president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Tennessee,  by  the  governor  of  that  state. 

If  you  have  any  qualifications  that  entitle  you  to 
a  broader  field  of  work  and  higher  salary,  the  best 
means  of  reaching  them  is  through  the  Public- 
School  Bureau.    See  advertisement,  page  in. 

Supt.  F.  U.  White,  of  Galva,  III.,  has  organized 
a  Teacher's  Class  in  the  high  school  of  that  city. 
Thirteen  have  joined  it,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  White,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  help  to  the  rural 
schools  in  the  vicinity. 

A  new  20-cent  edition  of  the  "Tales  of  Troy,"  in 
paper  cover,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.  The  book  is  adapted  to  lit- 
erature work  and  supplementary  reading,  and  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  children. 

An  order  has  been  received  from  Kenney,  111., 
for  books  and  artists  materials, containing  remittance 
for  the  same,  but  no  name  was  signed  to  the  order. 
If  the  person  will  send  us  her  name,  we  will  fill  the 
order.    Please  repeat  the  order,  also. 

Will  not  those  who  have  been  receiving  The 
Journal  this  year,  and  who  have  not  yet  paid  for 
it,  please  to  remit  at  once.  We  cannot  pay  our 
debts  to  the  printers  if  our  readers  do  not  pay  for 
The  Journal.  Will  not  every  reader  to  whom  this 
applies  attend  to  it  at  once? 

Read  the  advertisement  of  the  Public-School  Bu- 
reau upon  another  page.  This  Bureau  is  associated 
with  the  Agency  conducted  for  many  years  by  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse  N.  Y.  He  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  East,  and  the  extensive  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Public-School  Bureau  in  the  West 
will  make  the  combination  able  to  do  all  that  an 
Agency  can  do  in  fitting  teachers  to  places  and  find- 
ing place  for  teachers.  We  invite  all  who  are  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  who  wish  to  better  their  posi- 
tions, to  enter  at  once  into  correspondence  with  us. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  sus- 
tains a  series  of  lectures  of  great  literary  value  each 
year.  A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  fifteen  in  all,  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  be- 
gan February  23.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  a 
Homer  School  for  one  week,  at  which  the  leading 
Homeric  scholars  of  this  country  will  lecture.  Last 
year  they  conducted  a  Shakespeare  school  with 
great  success,  and  in  1888  and  1883  they  held  Dante 
and  Goethe  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  encouraging  movements  in  the  country,  in 
that  it  calls  a  large  number  of  cultured  people  to- 
gether to  listen  to  and  discuss  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  great  books  of  literature.  It  gives  to  those 
who  can  grasp  it  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  all 
literary  productions. 


In  the  next  number  of  The  Journal  we  intend 
to  begin  the  puplication  of  a  series  of  studies  on 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  public  schools  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  revealed  the  fact  that  Supt.  Russell 
and  his  able  corps  of  assistants  are  conducting  one 
of  the  best  systems  of  public  schools  in  the  country. 

Excellent  reports  come  to  us  of  the  success  of 
Supt.  McKibben,  of  the  Marshall  public  schools  in 
Michigan.    Mr.  McKibben  is  ever  on  the  look-out 

for  the  best  things. 

The  reports  that  come  from  Jacksonville  of  the 
work  of  Prof.  Hall,  as  superintendent  of  the  Blind 
Asylum,  are  of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  and 
most  complimentary  to  the  superintendent.  Mr. 
Hall  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation meets  at  Warsaw,  March  14,  1891.  They 
have  an  unusually  attractive  program,  including 
papers  by  some  of  the  leading  teachers,  on  "The 
Soldier  and  Teacher;"  "  History,  How,  When,  and 
Why  Taught,"  and  "Socrates." 

Michigan  does  not  yet  seem  to  know  much  about 
the  gradation  of  country  schools.  There  is  no 
Northern  state  that  has  better  schools  in  cities  than 
Michigan,  and  no  state,  except  Ohio,  that  has  so 
poor  rural  schools.  The  poorer  the  schools,  the 
harder  it  is  to  introduce  improved  methods  of 
teaching. 

Prof.  W  nchell,  of  the  Michigan  University,  died 
recently.  He  had  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
scientist  among  the  common  people  by  his  publica- 
tions, which  present  the  subjects  he  discusses  in  lan- 
guage easily  understood..  He  proved  his  love  ofsci- 
ence,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  it.  He  was  a  teacher  of  marked  abil- 
ity, and  his  loss  will  be  seriously  felt  in  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  has  spent  many  years  of  his  active 
life. 

Probably  no  book  has  ever  appeared  in  America 
which  has  received  such  universal  praise  from  both 
the  secular  and  religious  press  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  "Black  Beauty."  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Boston  school  board  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  all  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  It  is  "Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  horse.  Every  boy  and  girl 
will  be  made  more  considerate  of  animals  by  the 
reading  of  it.  Nothing  better  for  Friday  afternoons 
or  for  a  continued  story  for  five  minutes  reading  at 
morning  exercise.  We  will  send  a  copy  to  any  one 
for  a  new  subscriber  at  $1.50.  Speak  to  your  friends 
about  The  Journal,  show  them  your  copy,  and  get 
this  beautiful  book  for  your  pains. 

We  note  that  Supt.  McCay,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
has  been  introducing  some  changes  in  the  matter 
of  examinations  for  promotions  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  His  plan  seems  to  be  to  set  a 
premium  on  attendance,  deportment,  and  indus- 
try. Pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and 
teachers  rank  each  pupil  monthly  on  attendance, 
deportment,  industry,  and  scholarship.  Those  who- 
stand  in  classes  I  or  2  in  all  these  are  promoted  with- 
out examination.  Those  ranking  3  or  4  in  one  or 
more  of  the  first  three  things  are  examined  in  all 
of  their  studies,  no  matter  what  their  rank  may  be 
in  scholarship.  There  are  several  additional  pro- 
visions necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan, 
but  the  main  idea  in  it  is  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going. 
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Mr.  Frank  E.  Plummer,  of  Des  Moines,  who  is 
president  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Association  is 
alive  to  the  importance  of  making  his  Department 
a  center  of  educational  interest  at  Toronto,  next 
summer.  The  Secondary  Department  has  never 
been  a  shining  success,  at  least  not  before  last 
summer  at  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Plummer  has  intended 
to  reach  the  High  School  and  Academy  principals 
in  all  of  the  states  with  a  circular  of  information 
and  suggestions.  If  any  have  not  received  it  a 
postal  sent  to  him  at  Des  Moines  will  bring  a  copy 
of  it  and  by  the  next  mail. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  teach- 
ers will  send  us  a  request  to  "Please  change  The 
Journal  to  my  present  address,"  and  neglect  to 
give  their  former  address.  Of  course  in  this  event 
we  have  no  idea  where  they  received  The  Journal 
and  are  compelled  to  waste  time  and  postage  asking 
them  what  they  should  have  told  us  in  the  first 
place — former  and  present  address.  The  above  is 
also  true  when  the  subscriber  has  changed  residence 
and  wishes  The  Journal  discontinued  at  his  old 
address. 


Examination  Questions. 

For  the  State  of  Indiana. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Class  the  word  "that"  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences,  and  state  its  use  or  uses:  (a)  That  I  shall 
go  is  still  uncertain.  (6)  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 
(c)  He  died  that  we  might  live,  (d)  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  that. 

2.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  exercises  in  cor- 
recting false  syntax,  and  why? 

3.  State  some  of  the  more  common  errors  in  the 
use  of  adjectives,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Illustrate  three  important  uses  of  the  semicolon, 
and  designate. 

5.  What  educational  value  do  you  attach  to  an- 
alyzing sentences,  either  by  diagraming  or  other- 
wise, and  why? 

6.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following: 
Piano,  dwarf,  cameo,  monkey,  ox-cart,  lady,  wife, 
zero. 

7.  I  am  he  whom  you  seek.  State  what  connective 
use  "whom"  has;  what  substantive  use.  Why  is  it 
called  a  relative  pronoun?  Why  may  it  be  called  a 
conjunctive  pronoun? 

8.  Analyze:  It  is  what  we  do  semi-consciously  or 
unconsciously  that  is  most  characteristic. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  "That"  is  a  conjunction  used  to  introduce 
the  clause  that  is  made  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
(i)  "That"  is  a  relative  pronoun  relating  to  "what- 
soever" and  is  the  object  of  "should  do."  (c)  "That" 
is  a  conjunction  denoting  purpose  connecting  the 
clause  to  "died."  (</)  "That"  is  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  used  as  the  object  of  (to)  say. 

2.  They  are  valuable  in  that  they  tend  to  empha- 
size the  correct  standard,  and .  call  attention  to  the 
specific  error  to  be  avoided. 

3.  The  adjective  form  is  often  used  where  the 
adverbial  form  is  required. 

4.  (1)  "Men  reasoned  better,  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  than  in  the  time  of  Egbert;  they 
also  wrote  better  poetry."  Semicolon  used  because 
a  comma  is  required  in  the  clauses  connected.  (2) 
"Philosophers  assert  that  nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  great  treasures  in  reserve; 


that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive;  etc." 
Here  the  clauses  have  a  common  dependence.  (3) 
"She  presses  her  child  to  her  heart;  she  drowns  it 
in  her  tears;  her  fancy  catches  more  than  an  angel 
tongue  can  describe."  Here  there  is  no  grammatical 
dependence,  but  they  are  connected  in  meaning. 
Also,  when  to  a  complete  statement  an  addition  is 
made  by  way  of  explanation  as,  "Apply  yourself  to 
study;  for  it  will  redound  to  your  honor." 

The  above  are  some  of  the  rules,  but  the  practice 
at  the  present  time  is  to  make  the  comma  do  service 
in  many  cases  where  by  rule  the  semicolon  would  be 
required,  and  to  omit  commas  in  the  more  closely- 
related  divisions  of  the  sentence. 

5.  Analysis  shows  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
and,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  structure  of  the 
thought  it  expresses.  Diagraming  helps  the  pupil 
to  record  his  discoveries  as  he  makes  them.  It  is  a 
crutch  and  should  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  can  carry  his  discoveries  in  respect  to  the  sen- 
tence in  his  mind. 

6.  Pianos,  dwarfs,  cameos,  monkeys,  ox -carts,  la- 
dies, wives,  zeros. 

7.  (1)  It  connects  the  clauses;  (2)  It  is  the  object 
of  "seek;"  (3)  because  it  relates  to  its  antecedent 
and  connects  the  sentences  at  the  same  time;  (4) 
conjunctive  pronoun  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  it. 

8.  "What"  used  as  antecedent  is  the  predicate, 
which  is  modified  by  the  following  clause  as  an  ad- 
jective. The  last  clause  also  modifies  "what"  used 
as  antecedent.  "What"  as  relative  is  the  object 
of  "do." 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  In  a  primary  geography  a  given  subject  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  points  presented  are  numbered  from 
one  to  ten.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  are  ten  ques- 
tions, which  can  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 
text  above.  Would  it  be  well  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  these  questions  in  preparing  the  lesson?  Present 
quite  fully  your  thought  on  this  subject. 

2.  Referring  to  question  I,  suppose  the  questions 
were  general  and  suggestive  only,  and  not  such  as 
could  be  answered  directly  by  the  language  of  the 
text,  what  would  be  their  value? 

3.  Suppose  yourself  to  be  a  teacher  of  an  ordi- 
nary district  school  composed  of  several  grades. 
Make  a  program  for  a  regular  day's  work  from  9  a. 
m.  to  4  p.  m. 

4.  Give  such  an  explanation  of  the  program  as 
will  show  your  reasons  for  the  arrangement  of  classes 
as  you  have  made  it. 

5.  Define  the  aesthetic  imagination. 

6.  What  direct  knowlege  of  an  object  is  given  by 
the  sense  of  sight? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Yes.  One  good  use  to  make  of  them  by  the 
pupil  is  to  first  study  the  text,  and  then  try  to  an- 
swer the  questions  without  referring  to  it.  Before 
the  pupil  can  answer  these,  he  has  not  mastered  his 
lesson.    They  help  him  to  test  his  knowledge  of  it. 

2.  In  that  case  the  text  and  other  books  should  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  questions.  They  would 
be  educative  rather  than  test  questions. 

3  and  4.  Model  programs  are  so  common  that  we 
will  not  take  the  space  to  print  one.  The  Journal 
publishes  one  each  September.  The  general  prin- 
ciples governing  its  preparation  are:  (1)  to  provide 
for  the  study  as  well  as  the  recitation  of  each  lesson; 
(2)  To  have  the  time  for  the  hardest  work  when  the 
pupils  are  the  least  fatigued;  (3)  To  so  divide  the 
time  as  to  deal  justly  by  all  classes. 
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5.  The  aesthetic  imagination  is  active  in  the  study 
and  construction  of  what  is  beautiful. 

6.  Color  and  form  of  two  dimensions.  Size  is  the 
result  of  sight  and  comparison.  It  may  be  that  form 
of  three  dimensions  is  given  by  sight  also. 

READING. 

•'Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you 
and  them.  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of 
this  distance  in  weakening  government.  Seas  roll, 
and  months  pass,  between  the  order  and  the  execu- 
tion; and  the  want  of  a  speedy  explanation  of  a 
single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole  system." 

— From  Burke's  Spirit  of  Liberty  in  America. 

1.  Ask  10  suitable  questions  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract.  10  points,  5 
each. 

a.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Edmund  Burke,  and 
name  his  most  important  works.  (Mark  from  I  to  50.) 

ANSWERS. 

I.  (1)  Who  was  Edmund  Burke?  (2)  About  whom 
was  he  speaking?  (3)  To  whom  was  he  speaking? 
(4)  What  was  going  on  in  this  country  at  the  time? 
What  was  the  relation  of  England  to  America  at 
that  time?  (5)  Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  an  order 
to  be  executed?  (6)  How  would  it  be  now?  (7) 
How  many  years  ago  was  this?  (8)  "Single  point" 
in  what?  (9)  "Whole  system"  of  what?  (10)  What 
was  the  attitude  of  Burke  toward  America? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  lead  weighs  1 1.4  times  as  much  as  water,  and 
platinum  21  times  as  much  as  water,  what  weight  of 
platinum  will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  56  lbs.  of  lead? 

2.  Prove  the  rule  for  dividing  a  common  fraction 
by  a  fraction. 

3.  A  plate  of  copper  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  3  ft.  wide 
and  ^  in.  thick,  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide  and  6  ft.  long.    Find  its  thickness. 

4.  Define  a  prime  factor.  Find  the  prime  factors 
of  38,844. 

5.  A  grocer  gained  20  per  cent,  by  selling  10  lbs. 
sugar  for  $1;  afterwards  he  increased  his  price,  giv- 
ing only  9  lbs.  for  $1.  How  much  per  cent,  did  he 
make  at  the  increased  price? 

6.  How  many  brick  9  in.  long,  4^  in.  wide,  and 
2  in.  thick,  will  be  required  for  a  wall  60  ft.  long, 
17  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  thick,  allowing  that  the  mortar 
increases  the  bulk  of  each  brick  one-sixteenth  ? 

7.  What  is  the  least  number  which  divided  by  18, 
21,  or  30,  gives  13  for  a  remainder? 

8.  The  continued  product  of  61,  72,  144,  972,  and 
750,  is  divided  by  the  continued  product  of  9,  17,18, 
24,36,  and  45;  find  the  quotient  by  the  shortest 
method. 

ANSWERS. 

These  problems  are  so  very  simple  that  no  one 
who  would  think  of  of  applying  for  a  certificate 
would  fail  to  work  them,  especially  with  a  book  be- 
fore him.  Possibly  the  7th  is  an  exception  to  this 
statement.  There  is  a  little  catch  in  that,  but  it  is 
readily  solved  by  finding  the  least  common  multiple 
of  18,  21,  and  30,  and  then  adding  13  to  this  number. 


U.  s.  HISTORY. 
L  State  what  you  think  to  be  the  real  issue  in 
each  of  the  following  wars,  and  give  the  settlement 
reached  by  the  war  in  each  case: 

(1)  The  Civil  War. 

(2)  The  War  of  1812. 

(3)  The  Revolution. 


(4)  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

(5)  King  Phillip's  War. 

II.  Name  five  of  the  greatest  political  crises  that 
this  country  has  passed  through  without  bloodshed, 
and  give  the  principle  which  was  the  real  issue  in 
each  case,  and  state  how  and  by  what  meaoa  the 
matter  in  question  was  disposed  of. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (1)  The  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.    Result:  The  abolition  of  slavery. 

(2)  Unlawful  impressment  into  the  military  service 
of  England  of  American  citizens.  The  final  treaty 
of  peace  said  nothing  about  it. 

(3)  The  independence  of  the  colonies.  Result: 
Their  independence  acknowledged. 

(4)  The  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Re- 
sult: It  was  opened  to  the  English. 

(5)  On  the  part  of  King  Phillip  it  was  the  preser- 
vation of  his  tribe.  On  the  part  of  the  English  it 
was  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  The  Indians 
went  to  the  wall. 

II.  (1)  The  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  Ques- 
tion: Whether  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  new 
states.  Settled  by  prohibiting  it  in  states  north  of 
the  southern  boundery  of  Missouri,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state. 

(2)  The  South  Carolina  nullification  ordinance  in. 
1832.  Settled  by  the  courage  and  decision  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson  and  the  modification  by  congress  of 
the  tariff. 

(3)  The  compromise  of  1850.  The  question  was 
concerning  slavery  extension  in  the  admission  of 
California.  Settled  by  admitting  California  as  a  free 
state  and  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

(4)  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  against 
Great  Britain.    Settled  by  arbitration. 

(5)  The  disputed  election  of  Mr.  Hays.  Settled 
by  a  commission  of  thirteen. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

How  many  counties  are  there  in  Indiana?  What 
kind  of  business  must  be  transacted  at  a  county  seat? 

2.  How  do  you  explain  that  many  countries  hav- 
ing the  same  latitude  differ  in  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion? 

3.  What  are  the  more  prominent  conditions  which 
influence  the  migration  of  man?  In  what  directions 
does  he  generally  move? 

4.  Sketch  the  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  United 
States,  and  locate  the  chief  cities. 

5.  Describe  the  surface  of  Colorado,  and  give  the 
chief  productions  of  the  state. 

6.  Bound  Switzerland  and  name  its  capital. 

7.  Describe  the  surface  of  Holland. 

8.  Give  the  locations  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mo^a^l- 
bique  channel,  and  the  Phillipine  Islands. 

9.  What  conditions  have  contributed  to  make  of 
Chicago  a  great  city? 

ANSWERS. 

2.  The  prevailing  winds,  the  location  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  proximity  and  position  of  the  ocean, 
and  of  deserts,  are  the  chief  causes  of  variation  in 
climate  in  the  same  latitude.  The  difference  in 
vegetation  is  caused  by  difference  in  climate. 

3.  Over  population  and  a  desire  to  better  their 
condition.  It  generally  moves  along  parallels  of 
latitude  of  the  country  from  which  the  people  emi- 
grate. 

9.  Being  at  the  head  of  water  navigation  eastward 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  the  prime  cause.  This 
contributed  to  its  becoming  a  great  railroad  center 
also.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is 
another  condition.  These  things  have  made  it  th« 
commercial  center  of  Central  America. 
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The  remaining  questions  are  easily  answered  by 
reference  to  any  text-book  in  geography. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  stomach. 

a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pulmonic  circula- 
tion? Of  the  aortic?  What  can  you  say  of  the  kind 
of  blood  carried  bv  the  veins  and  arteries  of  each? 

3.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration  and  describe 
their  action  in  inspiration.    In  expiration. 

4.  State  the  original  source  of  food.  How  is  the 
original  food  substance  prepared  for  use?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  preparation? 

5.  Give  five  directions  for  preserving  good  diges- 
tion, with  reasons  for  the  same. 

6.  In  case  of  cutting  a  section  of  the  neck  just 
below  Adam's  apple,  what  organs  and  parts  would 
be  cut? 

ANSWERS. 

I.  The  stomach  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
layers  of  tissue,  the  mucus,  the  muscular,  and  the 
serous.  The  function  is  to  digest  certain  albuminous 
foods,  and  to  prepare  others  for  digestion  in  the 
duodenum. 

3.  (a)  The  purification  of  the  blood.  (6)  The 
building  up  of  tissues  and  removal  of  dead  matter. 
(c)  The  arteries  carry  oxygen,  while  the  veins  carry 
the  compounds  of  oxygen, — the  result  of  combus- 
tion. 

3.  The  lungs  and  the  intercostal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. In  inspiration  the  diaphragm  is  depressed 
and  the  ribs  raised.  In  expiration  these  muscles  re- 
lax and  the  air  is  pressed  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
walls  upon  the  lungs. 

4.  The  vegetable  and  animal  and  inorganic  worlds. 
The  preparation  of  organic  material  is,  for  the  most 
part,  by  cooking  it;  many  fruits  excepted.  Pupose, 
to  better  fit  it  for  digestion. 

5.  (a)  Avoid  eating  what  does  not  agree  with  the 
stomach.  (6)  Masticate  the  food  well,  {c)  Take 
sufficient  physical  exercise,  (d)  Avoid  eating  when 
fatigned.    (e)  Avoid  stimulating  drinks. 

6.  The  muscles,  veins,  and  arteries  of  the  neck; 
the  wind  pipe;  the  esophagus;  the  spinal  cord. 


Pedagogical  Libraries  in  France. 

(After  the  "Freie  Paedagogische  Blaetter.") 

The  French  pedagogical  libraries  intended  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  teachers  are  in  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  cantonal  (or  township)  school  confer- 
ences. A  statute  of  February  10,  1837,  mentions 
them  first,  and  Art.  15  orders  that  they  be  preserved 
and  increased  by  means  of  contributions  of  teach- 
ers, and  other  gifts  and  bequests.  But  when  in  1849, 
all  educational  meetings  were  prohibited,  on  ac- 
count of  apprehension  of  their  becoming  political 
clubs,  the  libraries  "melted  away."  In  1875  they 
were  revived.  A  ministerial  decree  of  January  4, 
1876,  promised  active  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Government  which  "recognized  the  just 
demands  of  many  teachers  for  professional  libraries." 
A  later  order,  dated  May  15,  1879,  created  a  com- 
mission which  was  charged  with  designing  a  plan 
of  organization  for  libraries,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  best  books  and 
methods  of  teaching  for  elementary  schools.  The 
commission,  of  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Edu- 
cation was  chairman,  resolved  to  leave  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  libraries  to  private  initiative,  and 
confined  its  labors  to  issuing  a  catalog  containing 


the  titles  of  books  that  deserve  to  be  studied.  This 
catalog  was  published  in  1880;  a  second,  much  en- 
larged edition,  appeared  in  1888  ("Memoires  et  doc- 
uments scolaires  publies  par  le  Musee  pedagogique," 
[1  serie,  fasc.  No.  22]  contains  this  catalog).  Since 
188S,  the  credit  opened  by  the  central  government 
lor  the  teachers'  libraries  that  had  been  made  avail- 
able by  placing  them  in  school  houses,  was  raised 
20,000  francs  ($4,000).  Besides  this  sum,  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  allows  the  management  of  these 
libraries  30,000  francs  (t6,ooo)  annually. 

The  management  of  these  teachers'  libraries  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  many  departments  of 
France.  The  different  rules  and  regulations  in  force 
vary  considerably.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
insight  in  the  working  of  the  libraries,  the  different 
regulations  would  have  to  be  compared.  Most  of 
these  libraries  are  the  result  of  co  operation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  When  a  respectable  nucleus 
is  formed,  the  government  recognizes  the  institutioi 
and  subsidizes  it.  The  following  are  the  leading 
rules : 

Art.  2.  This  library  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  private  collection  of  books  owned  by  teachers. 
It  shall  contain  chiefly  pedagogical  works.  It  re 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  inspector  of  the 
"Arrodissement,"  or  "Canton"  (school  district  as 
well  as  communal  unit).  A  teacher  of  the  district 
acts  as  librarian  and  treasurer. 

Art.  3.  The  library  is  empowered  to  accept  gifts 
and  bequests  in  form  of  funds  and  books,  but  no 
book  is  to  be  placed  on  its  shelves  without  the 
sanction  of  the  "inspector  of  the  academy,"  or  pro- 
vincial school  inspector  (superintendent). 

Art.  4.  A  "Founder"  of  the  library  is  every  one 
who  pays  an  annual  fee  of  at  least  20  francs;  a. 
"Contributor"  he  who  pays  an  annual  fee  of  at 
least  5  francs.  The  names  of  founders  and  contrib- 
utors are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  hall 
of  the  library. 

Art.  5.  All  teachers  of  public  schools  who  desire 
to  make  use  of  the  library  are  "Members"  after  the 
payment  of  two  francs  per  annum. 

Art.  6.  The  library  is  managed  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  school  inspector,  the  librarian,  and 
three  teachers,  annually  elected  by  the  members. 
Their  functions  are  performed  without  remunera- 
tion. 

Art.  7.  This  committee  meets  at  least  four  time* 
a  year;  it  determines  upon  the  purchase  and  accept- 
ation or  rejection  of  books  given  to  the  library  ;  it 
reports  upon  its  negotiations  with  authors,  publish- 
ers, and  private  persons,  etc.  Its  accounts  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  teachers'  conference  for  discussion. 

Art.  8.  At  the  regular  December  meeting  of  the 
conference,  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  is  to 
be  submitted. 

Art.  14.  The  period  for  which  a  book  may  be  bor- 
rowed must  not  exceed  four  weeks;  5  centimes  fine 
are  to  be  paid  for  each  additional  day. 

These  libraries  are  generally  found  at  the  central 
town  of  a  canton,  in  which  the  meetings  are  held. 
They  are  placed  in  school-houses  most  centrally  lo- 
cated. The  Minister  of  Education  presents  each 
library  annually  with  thirty  to  forty  books  selected 
from  the  official  catalog  mentioned  above.  Certain 
city  governments  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
these  libraries,  and  have  opened  an  account  for 
them  in  their  budgets.  Thus  the  city  authorities  of 
Toulon  pay  600  francs  per  year  to  enable  the  teach- 
ers' library  to  subscribe  for  the  most  distinguished 
educational  periodicals.  The  catalog  referred  to 
contains  three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  scientific  works, 
(2)  works  upon  education  (theory  and  practice,  psy- 
chology, and  history  of  education),  (3)  reference 
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books,  to  which  division  belong  all  official  reports 
on  education,  home  and  foreign. 

A  desirable  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  these 
libraries  is  found  in  the  so-called  pedogogical  read- 
ing circles.  In  some  cities,  the  authorities  have  re- 
served a  room  in  the  city  hall  for  the  teachers' 
libraries,  which  serves  also  for  meetings  of  the 
"Library  Society"  (or  reading  circle).  In  Lune- 
ville,  a  circle  was  organized  in  1881  by  the  teachers 
then  assembled  in  annual  conference.  The  name 
adopted  was  "Pedagogical  and  Literary  Circle  of 
Luneville."  It  had  the  nucleus,  of  a  library,  and 
now  added  a  school  museum.  The  annual  dues 
were  fixed  at  two  francs.  The  teachers  serve  volun- 
tarily as  librarians  and  custodians.  One  of  them  is 
always  found  in  the  hall  of  the  Circle  at  specially 
designated  days  and  hours.  The  city  council  de- 
frays the  expenses  for  furnishing,  heating,  and  light- 
ing the  hall,  and  besides  contributes  to  the  institu- 
tion a  sum  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  six  best  educational  journals  of 
France.  All  substitute  teachers  and  such  as  are  not 
definitely  employed  are  exempted  from  paying  fees, 
but  must,  when  called  upon,  render  assistance  to 
the  librarian  and  custodian.  In  1889,  the  library 
consisted  of  1,308  volumes;  the  number  of  books 
borrowed  and  taken  home  was  245.  The  museum 
has  875  articles.  The  first  Saturday  evening  of 
every  month  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  pedagogical 
subjects  which  are  in  close  connection  with  the  prac- 
tical work  in  school.  For  young  men  preparing  for 
the  teachers'  examination,  special  aid  is  offered  in 
lessons  and  lectures. 

fiftThe  first  list  of  pedagogical  libraries  in  France 
was  published  in  1879.  In  that  year  France  had 
926  such  libraries  with  1 13,997  volumes.  In  1880 
the  number  was  2,068  with  361,898  volumes,  and  in 
r888  the  number  had  reached  2,683  with  895,367 
volumes.  The  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
however,  reveal  a  surprising  fact,  namely:  that  the 
number  of  books  borrowed  is  comparatively  small; 
in  some  parts  of  France  it  sank  to  five  in  a  year.  In 
most  of  the  others  it  varied  between  twenty  and 
forty  a  year,  and  only  very  few  libraries  are  fre- 
quently used.  The  general  impression  gained  from 
the  official  reports  is,  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  pedagogical  libraries  is  not  a  satisfactory  one; 
progress  is  shown  only  in  isolated  places.  The 
causes  may  be  found  in  circumstances  of  material 
nature,  partly  in  the  remarkable  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers. 

Lately,  several  attempts  at  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  library  have  been  made;  reforms  were 
proposed  from  different  sides.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  centralize  the  many  can- 
tonal (or  district)  libraries  and  establish  depart- 
mental (or  provincial)  ones.  Others  proposed  a 
partial  change  by  combining  all  small  libraries  of 
one  "school-inspectorate"  to  one  good-sized  one. 
Still  another  project  was  promulgated  in  1874.  A 
benevolent  gentleman  offered  to  give  30,000  francs 
in  case  the  libraries  were  established  according  to 
the  following  plan:  Each  inspectorate  should  estab- 
lish a  central  library  containing  all  the  more  valua- 
ble books  and  books  of  reference*,  while  the  small 
local  libraries  were  kept  intact.  In  these  small  li- 
braries should  be  examined  all  the  educational 
works  published,  and  the  approved  ones  be  placed 
in  the  central  library.  But  this  plan  found  no  ap- 
proval, and  the  government  began  to  take  other 
measures  which  found  much  praise  in  Europe,  i.  e., 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  good  libraries  by  offering 
and  presenting  books  to  individual  teachers. 

A  circular  letter  of  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
April  3,  1882,  reads  as  follows:  "In  order  that  the 


teachers'  normal  schools  should  exercise  an  abiding 
influence  upon  the  teachers,  I  am  willing  to  present 
to  every  graduate  of  a  normal  school  who  enters 
this  year  upon  the  profession,  a  number  of  books 
selected  from  among  those  which  appears  to  him 
indispensable  during  his  time  of  study.  This  small 
collection  of  books  which  he  takes  with  him,  shall 
awaken  and  preserve  in  him  a  love  for  his  profes- 
sion, shall  console  and  constantly  aid  him,  even 
though  fate  may  send  him  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  country.  If  the  young  man  adds  to  these  books 
others  which  he  can  borrow  from  the  pedagogical 
library  of  his  district  and  canton,  as  well  as  by  mail 
from  the  'Musee  pedagogique*  in  Paris,  he  will 
never  feel  lonely,  forsaken,  and  condemned  to  in 
activity.  He  will  be  enabled  to  continue  his  studies 
and  increase  his  knowledge.  In  order  that  this 
object  may  be  secured  without  delay,  I  empower 
the  faculties  of  the  normal  schools  to  provide  each 
graduate  with  a  number  of  educational  books  which 
each  may  select  himself,  but  the  sum  total  of  which 
must  not  exceed  seventy  francs,  for  one  teacher." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  subsequent  legislative 
bodies  did  not  provide  for  the  requisite  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  this  plan;  but  the  teachers  of  France 
hope  that  another  year  will  see  the  plan  of  the 
Ministry  revived  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  the  best  policy  to 
leave  the  cantonal  libraries  intact,  but  to  improve 
their  management  ( I)  by  allowing  the  teachers  the 
selection  of  books  to  be  purchased;  (2)  by  giving 
these  libraries  the  franking  privilege  (tnrough  the 
mail);  (3)  by  paying  the  librarians  a  salary,  and  (4) 
by  interesting  all  the  teachers  through  making  them 
pay  a  compulsory  annual  fee.  This  last  proposition 
has,  however,  found  violent  opposition,  since  its 
execution  would  violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  that  created  these  libraries.  It  is  said,  that  a 
reduction  of  the  membership  fee  from  two  francs  to 
one  franc,  would  be  a  wiser  step. 

The  severest  criticism  these  libraries  have  found 
is  to  the  effect  that  they,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
become  exclusive,  containing  nothing  but  profes- 
sional pedagogical  works;  while  "the  truest  peda- 
gogical library  is  any  well  stocked  library,"  as  says 
one  departmental  report  which  suggests  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  than  purely  professional  books.  This 
consideration  seems  to  have  prevailed,  for  the  cat- 
alog published  in  1888  contains  a  number  of  titles 
of  books  of  fiction  and  others.  It  is  supposed  that 
teachers  who  have  performed  a  hard  day's  work  in 
the  school-room,  are  not  inclined  to  subject  them- 
selves to  difficult  scientific  study.  And  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  normal  schools  are  severely  crit- 
icised for  failing  to  awaken  a  love  for  reading  in 
their  pupils.  "The  study  of  literature  suffers  from 
the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  professional  studies 
in  the  schools."  Some  inspectors  have  Succeeded 
in  gaining  ta  kind  of  control  over  the  reading  of 
their  teachers,  by  requiring  a  report  of  the  names 
of  books  they  have  read,  a  statement  as  to  their 
contents  and  some  criticisms,  which  are  discussed 
in  regular  monthly  conferences. 

In  general,  the  statistical  data  given  show  that 
the  pedagogical  libraries  in  France  have  made 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  interest 
exhibited  by  local  authorities  in  their  establishment 
and  preservation,  is  an  encouraging  sign.  The  au- 
thorities hope  that  the  present  indifference  of  teach- 
ers and  school-officers  will  slowly  give  way  to  a 
greater  professional  activity.  To  this  end,  the  cen- 
tral, departmental,  and  cantonal  authorities  are 
joining  hands. 

Washington,  D.C.       —  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D. 
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An  Interesting  Experiment. 

Seat  yourself  in  a  comfortable  position,  have  the 
room  perfectly  quiet,  with  a  strong  light  falling  over 
your  left  shoulder,  and  read  this  paragraph  slowly 
through,  being  careful  to  keep  the  mind  concen- 
trated upon  what  you  are  doing.    Fix  your  eyes  in- 

•  • 
tently  upon  the  right  hand  spot  while  you  slowly 
count  ten.  Then  place  the  tip  of  your  right  fore- 
finger against  the  middle  of  your  forehead,  close 
your  eyes,  and  try  to  remember  whether  you  have 
paid  your  subscription  to  the  Public- School  Jour- 
nal for  this  year.  If  the  foregoing  directions  are 
followed  carefully,  the  result  is  verjL  pleasing  in- 
deed— (to  the  publishers). 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas  for  March  appears  in  its  usual  cheery 
garb,  and  its  usual  array  of  interesting  stories  and 
poems,  illustrated  and  otherwise. 

The  New  England  Magazine  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  magazines.  The  February  number 
contains,  among  other  attractions,  "The  Old  Mas- 
ters of  Boston,"  with  illustrations  of  Washington 
Allston,  Wm.  T.  Carleton,  Seth  W.  Cheney,  Henry 
Dexter, and  others;  "William  Morris,"  "The  Rindge 
Gifts  to  Cambridge,"  with  illustrations.  In  the 
"Editor's  Table"  are  discussed  some  interesting 
topics.  The  magazine  is  edited  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.  D.,  and  Edwin  D.  Meade. 

Cosmopolitan. — A  decided  acquisition  to  the  staff 
of  this  magazine  is  Mr.  Brender  Mathews,  President 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  the  well  known 
literateur,  who  takes  charge  of  the  department  of 
book  reviews.  The  keen  critical  taste  of  Mr.  Math- 
ews, and  his  fine  judgment  in  literary  matters,  will 
make  his  opinion  valued  in  every  household.  Mr. 
Mathews'  name,  added  to  that  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  in  charge  of  "Social  Problems;"  Murat  Hal- 
stead  reviewing  "Current  Events,"  and  Miss  Bis- 
land  with  her  European  articles,  gives  the  Cosmopol- 
itan a  department  staff  of  exceptional  brilliancy. 

North  American  Review. — The  March  number  of 
this  magazine  contains  a  long  article  by  the  Irish 
historian,  Lecky,  showing  "Why  Home  Rule  is 
Undesirable;"  and  also  articles  on  "The  Future  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,"  by  Claus  Spreckles;"  on 
"Self  Control  in  the  Cure  of  Insanity,"  by  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Hammond;  on  "The  Scandal  of  the  Rear 
Guard,"  by  Lieut.  Rose  Troup,  who  sharply  criti- 
cises his  former  commander;  on  "The  Possibility  of 
Commercial  Union  with  Canada,"  by  Erastus  Wi- 
man;  on  "American  National  Literature,"  by  Walt 
Whitman,  and  on  the  "Discouragement  of  Matri- 
mony," by  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 

The  Forum. — With  the  March  number  this  maga- 
zine began  its  sixth  year  and  its  eleventh  volume. 
The  demand  for  bound  volumes  is  so  large  as  to 
warrant  a  republication  of  all  the  back  numbers  to 
date.  The  Forum,  therefore,  has  given  its  subscri- 
bers an  opportunity  to  secure  complete  files  of  bound 
volumes  ( four  half-volumes,  or  two  volumes  to  the 
year),  without  increase  of  price  for  the  numbers  that 
were  out  of  print.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  now,  for 
a  complete  file  of  The  Forum  to  be  secured— a  par- 
ticularly fortunate  circumstance  for  subscribers,  be- 
cause  The  Forum  is  probably  the  only  high  grade 
periodical  that  has  been  long  established  of  which 
complete  sets  of  back  numbers  can  be  procured,  if 
at  all,  at  les3  than  a  prohibitory  price. 

—4 


The  Century  for  March  contains  the  third  install- 
ment of  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs,  dealing  with  Na- 
poleon, Josephine,  and  Emperor  Alexander.  It  has 
a  new  portrait  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  history 
of  the  New  York  Century  Club,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  California  Series,  devoted  to  General  Free- 
mont's  explorations. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary  is  a  new  magazine  ed- 
ited by  G.  Stanley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  It  is  to  be  an 
international  record  of  educational  literature,  insti- 
tutions, and  progress.  Three  numbers  will  be  is- 
sued annually  at  a  price  of  $4.00  per  year  or  $1.50 
per  number.  The  first  number  contains  118  pages. 
An  editorial  on  "Educational  Reforms,"  and  "Re- 
cent Literature  of  Higher  Education,"  "Intermedi- 
ate Education,  and  "Elementary  Education,"  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  make  up  the  contents 
largely.  It  is  evidently  the  highest  of  the  high 
grade  educational  magazines  published  in  America. 
It  is  evidently  intended  only  for  the  few  and  the 
number  is  not  legion  who  will  pursue  its  pages  with 
much  interest.  But  the  work  it  has  set  out  to  do  is 
not  less  important  or  less  valuable  for  that  reason. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  —  Prof.  George  E.  Howard  has 
in  this  magazine  for  March  an  article  on  "The  State 
University  in  America."  Prof.  Howard  believes 
that  the  work  of  higher  education  in  this  country 
will  in  the  future  be  divided  among  three  classes  of 
institutions:  The  State  University,  a  group  of  richly 
endowed  private  institutions,  and  a  small  body  of 
denominational  colleges.  Of  these  he  believes  the 
State  University  to  be,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  the  most  important,  thinking  that  eventually 
every  new  state  and  perhaps  every  state  will  have  a 
university,  which  as  a  rule  will  outrank  every  other 
school  within  its  borders.  His  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
the  state  university,  and  of  the  place  which  it  holds 
as  a  peculiarly  American  institution,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  who  is  occupied  with  educational 
subjects. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. — A  wide  variety 
of  interesting  topics  is  discussed  in  this  magazine 
for  March.  One  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  is  treated  in  an  article  on  "Supposed  Tenden- 
cies to  Socialism,"  by  Prof.  William  Graham,  of 
Belfast;  there  is  an  account  of  "Iron-working  with 
Machine  Tools,"  by  William  F.  Durfee,  in  the  il- 
lustrated series  on  "American  Industries  Since  Col- 
umbus;" an  audacious  paradox  is  put  forth  by  John 
McElroy,  who  writes  of  "Hypocracy  as  a  Social 
Elevator."  Dr.  John  I.  Northrop  tells  how  one  of 
the  important  fiber  plants  is  raised  and  what  it  looks 
like,  in  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  "Cultivation  of 
Sisal  in  the  Bahamas."  There  is  an  accountof  "Dr. 
Koch's  Method  of  Treating  Consumption,"  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Heoron,  a  London  physician. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary, 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chit'S,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Ner-  1 
vous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  re- 
ceipt in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  volume  is  both  entertaining  and  instructiYe, 
and  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  who 
are  to  be  taught  the  essentials  of  botany. 


The  Elements  of  Psychology.  By  Gabriel  Com- 
payre.    Translated  by  William  H.  Payne,  Ph  D., 
LL.  D.    Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers. 
This  is  a  small  volume  of  315  pages  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Education,  in  general  use  in 
this  country.    The  style  is  attractive  and  clear,  the 
excellence  of  which  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
clear  thinking  of  the  translator  as  to  the  rhetorical 
ability  of  the  author.    The  volume  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  large  class  of  teachers  who  wish 
to  know  the  essentials  of  psychology,  in  so  far  as 
this  science  is  of  practical  utility  in  directing  their 
practice  of  teaching.    The  author  assumes,  without 
argument,  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  and  the  dis- 
similarity of  mind  and  matter,  but  not,  we  think, 
an  "absolute  dissimilarity,"  though  the  translator, 
in  his  preface,  affirms  this.    For  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  body  and  mind  and  their  interdependence  is 
clearly  affirmed.    Absolutely  unlike  things  could 
have  no  such  relation,  it  would  seem. 

The  author  has  founded  his  theory  and  discussion 
of  the  mind  upon  a  metaphysical  basis,  although 
he  avoids  all  metaphysical  discussions.  Indeed,  the 
most  materialistic  writer  on  psychology  has  a  meta 
physical  theory  or  basis  from  which  he  views  his 
subject.  No  one  can  write  a  psychology  worth  read- 
ing who  does  not  rest  it  upon  a  theory  of  the  world 
that  is  metaphysical,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
protest  against  metaphysics.  The  mind  is  a  meta- 
physical  being,  if  it  is  a  being,  and  its  acts  are  meta- 
physical.  That  is,  it  is  the  source  of  its  own  activ- 
ity. This  notion  of  the  self-activity  of  mind  will  be 
found  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  different  the- 
ories of  mind  that  find  expression  in  any  book  on 
psychology  that  can  be  called  a  scientific  treatise, 
whether  the  writer  be  classed  among  the  spiritual- 
ists or  the  materialists. 

This  little  book  holds,  in  general,  to  the  idea  of 
spirit  as  the  source  of  things,  but  often  in  a  con- 
fused and  unsatisfactory  way,  as  if  the  author  did 
not  see  it  very  clearly  himself. 

But  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  puerile  efforts 
that  are  issuing  from  the  American  press  as  "Ele- 
mentary Psychologies."  If  Col.  Parker  would  se- 
cure the  burning  of  these,  he  would  save  those  who 
read  them  much  confusion  of  mind  and  waste  of 
time.  Of  all  the  useless  things  in  the  world,  the 
most  useless  and  worthless  to  the  school  teacher  is 
the  average  publication  on  "Elementary  Psychology 
for  Teachers  and  Schools."  This  book  is  of  a  bet- 
ter class. 

Fairyland  of  Flowers.  A  popular  illustrated  bot- 
any for  the  home  and  school.  By  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  D.  A.  Fraser,  Mangr, 
151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  attractive  book.  The  au- 
thor has  endeavored  to  make  a  plan  of  the  Flora  so 
simple  and  untechnical  that,  with  a  little  guidance 
from  the  teacher,  the  child  can  trace  a  flower  from 
its  great  class  down  to  the  particular  number  of  the 
particular  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The  book 
has,  first,  the  necessary  chapters  on  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  following  this  is  a  reference  table  from 
which  the  student  is  able  easily  and  quickly  to  trace 
the  plant  studied  from  its  class  as  an  endogen  or  an 
exogen  directly  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 


A  Study  of  Child  Nature.    From  the  Kinder- 
garten Standpoint.    By  Elizabeth  Harrison,  prin 
cipal   of   the  Chicago   Kindergarten  Training 
School,  Art  Institute  Building,  Chicago. 
This  little  volume  consists  of  nine  chapters  of  in- 
struction and  suggestions  to  mothers  and  teachers, 
that  have  been  given  by  the  author  to  mothers' 
classes  and  teachers'  classes  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
The  topics  discussed  are:  (1)  The  training  of  the 
muscles,  (2)  Of  the  senses,  (3)  Of  the  emotions, 
(4)  Affections,  (5)  Of  the  reason,  (6)  Of  the  sense 
of  justice,  (7)  Of  the  will,  (8)  Of  the  emotion 
of  Reverence,  (9)  Of  the  instinct  of  imitation  or 
faith.  . 

Miss  Harrison  is  wonderfully  successful  in  inspir- 
ing mothers  and  kindergartners  with  the  spirit  of 
Froebel.  It  is  because  she  has  been  baptised  in 
that  spirit  herself,  and  because  she  sees  more  clearly 
than  many  who  try  to  lead  others,  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it,  that  she  is  able  to  exert  so 
strong  and  helpful  an  influence  upon  all  who  come 
into  her  classes. 

This  book  is  printed  at  the  earnest  request  of  large 
numbers  of  teachers  and  mothers  who  desire  to 
have  something  ever  at  hand  to  help  them  over 
difficulties  in  training  their  pupils  and  children. 

This  volume  is  printed  and  bound  in  excellent 
form,  and  is  sold  for  $1.00.  Every  aspiring  primary 
teacher  and  earnest  mother  would  seek  to  possess 
this  little  book  if  she  knew  how  much  of  help  and 
inspiration  it  contains. 


A  Brief  French  Grammar.     By  Prof.  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  of  Yale  college.    Published  by 
Henry  Holt  cV.  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  little  book  of  177  pages  designed  to 
present  the  most  important  facts  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  briefest  form  consistent  with  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  statement.    The  name  of  the  au- 
thor is  a  guarantee  that  this  design  has  been  realized 
as  well  as  any  person  in  America  could  realize  it. 
The  book  is  the  latest,  and  among  the  few  very  best 
books  for  the  student  of  the  French  language. 


The  School-Master  of  the  Republic. 
This  title  has  been  fairly  given  to  Noah  Webster. 
In  1789,  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  in  the  very 
infancy  of  American  literature,  he  published  an  8vo 
volume,  "Dissertations  on  the  English  Language." 
In  1803  his  Spelling  Book  was  issued,  and  in  1806 
his  first  dictionary.  By  these  two  works,  in  succes- 
sive editions,  the  school  children  of  America  have 
been  largely  trained  for  the  last  80  years.  Of  the 
Spelling  Book  it  is  stated  that  more  than  sixty  mil- 
•  lion  copies  have  been  sold,  and  that  the  present  an- 
nual sale  exceeds  that  of  several  of  the  popular 
spelling  books  combined;  and  the  modest  i2mo 
dictionary  of  1806,  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Webster 
while  he  lived,  supplemented  by  able  editors  since 
his  death,  has  grown  to  be  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  a  massive  quarto  volume  of  more  than 
2  100  pages  just  issued  from  the  press.  This  new 
book  should  be  in  every  public  library,  every 
school,  and  every  family  where  English  literature  is 
received. 
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Hegel's  Logic.    A  book  on  the  Genesis  of  the 
Categories  of  the  Mind.    By  William  T.  Harris, 
LL.  I).,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Pub- 
lished by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  the  series  known  as 
Grigg's  Philosophical  Classics.    It  is  a  volume  of 
433   PaSes>  being    considerably   larger  than  the 
other  volumes  of  the  series.    We  believe  that  it  will 
be  pronounced  by  thinkers  the  most  able  and  help- 
ful contribution  to  philosophic  literature  that  has 
been  made  in  this  generation.  The  author  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  ablest  interpreter  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy  in  America,  and  this  volume  seems  to 
justify  that  opinion. 

Dr.  Harris  has  achieved  his  standing  as  a  philos- 
opher through  his  writings  in  the  Journal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy,  this  being  the  first  book  he  has 
ever  published.  Philosophic  students  have  been 
expecting  it  for  years,  and  the  author  gives  sufficient 
reasons  in  his  preface  for  the  long  delay  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  reader  will  rejoice  that  it  did  not 
appear  until  the  fullness  of  time  had  come. 

The  volume  is  much  more  than  an  exposition  of 
Hegel's  logic,  though  it  contains  little  that  is  not 
necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this.  The 
first  chapter  defines  philosophy,  and  states  the  prob- 
lem it  seeks  to  solve.  The  second  chapter  shows 
the  relation  of  the  philosophic  thinking  of  the 
Greeks  to  that  of  Germany,  and  disposes  of  Mr. 
Lewes's  criticism  that  the  philosophic  thinking  of 
every  age  is  a  treading  of  the  same  circle,  ever  re- 
sulting, somewhere  in  its  round  in  skepticism.  Five 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Hegel's 
Phenomenology,  which  was  his  first  book,  and  which 
he  called  his  "Voyage  of  Discovery,"  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  to  the  Logic. 

The  volume  is  an  epitome  of  the  really  valid  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy  since  man  began  to  search 
for  the  first  principle  of  things.  It  is  especially 
helpful  in  showing  how  the  ontological  method  of 
the  Greeks  is  in  accord  with  the  psychological 
methods  of  the  Germans  in  all  of  their  essential 
results. 

The  enigma  of  the  religious  world — we  would  bet- 
ter say  the  world,  for  without  religion  the  world 
would  be  nothing — has  ever  been  the  origin  of  evil. 
The  Hindoos  denied  its  existence,  and  that  stage  of 
th  jught  has  numerous  representatives  to-day  both 
in  the  realm  of  science,  and  in  the  realm  of  that 
more  abstract  thought  which  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Hindoo  doctrine  known  as  Theosophy  and 
Christian  Science.  This  volume  shows  what  Plato 
and  Aristotle  added  to  this  Eastern  idea  of  the  form- 
lessness of  the  First  Principles,  or  God,  that  made 
it  possible  for  a  Christian  Philosophy  to  be  formu- 
lated. 

The  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  the  revelation 
that  Hegelian  Philosophy  is  identical  with  Christian 
Theology  of  the  most  pronounced  type  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Phil- 
osophy isthe  Trinity— that  the  Absolute  Being  who 
is  the  creator  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  man 
is  Reason,  whose  form  is  triune,  — the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  author  of  this  volume  finds  in  Hegel,  not 
the  full  elaboration  of  this  doctrine  by  that  philoso- 
pher, but  the  implication  of  it.  The  evolution  of 
what  is  there  involved  is  the  original  contribution 
of  Dr.  Harris  to  Hegel's  work.  This  discovery  Dr. 
If  arris  holds  to  be  the  greatest  insight  of  his  later 
years. 

The  volume  will  prove  to  be  of  immense  value  to 
students  of  philosophy  who  find  it  difficult  to  come 
at  the  meaning  of  Hegel  by  reading  Hegel.  His 
thought  is  so  concealed  by  the  form  in  which  he 


clothes  it  that  it  takes  a  genius  akin  to  his  own  to 
interpret  him. 

Dr.  Harris's  exposition  of  his  doctrine  and  of  his 
method  is  sun-clear.  He  has  a  power  unequaledby 
any  man  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  of  giving 
utterance  to  the  protoundest  philosophic  insights  in 
language  so  simple  and  so  happily  chosen  that  the 
novice  in  philosophy,  who  has  capacity  for  this 
stage  of  reflection,  can  follow  him  with  comparative 
ease.  An  instance  of  this  power  is  shown  in  his  ex- 
position of  Hegel's  dialectic,  which  he  uses  as  the 
instrument  in  all  his  discoveries.  The  journey  of 
the  searcher  after  the  ultimate  truth  of  things,  from 
the  idea  of  Being  with  which  he  finds  himself  sup- 
plied, through  the  idea  of  Force  which  is  the  first 
principle  of  Science,  to  the  idea  of  self  conscious- 
ness, self-determining  self-activity,  as  the  source  of 
all  that  exists,  is  made  easy  and  delightful  by  the 
skillful  guidance  of  the  master  hand  of  the  author 
of  this  volume. 

Most  persons  are  unable  to  take  the  first  step  in 
this  journey  under  the  leadership  of  Hegel  himself. 
His  Being,  Nothing,  and  Becoming,  have  no  mean- 
ing to  them,  and  they  find  themselves  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion,  and  throw  down  the  book  in  disgust. 
This  little  book  will  prove  a  lamp  to  their  feet. 

We  shall  notice  special  chapters  at  another  time. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  encourage  those  who  are 
struggling  to  know  something  about  the  "eternal 
verities"  to  procure  this  volume  and  set  to  work  to 
master  it. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARING   FOR  EXAMINATION? 

If  so,  send  $1.00  for  the  best  "Teachers'  Exam- 
iner" in  the  market.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
sold  at  the  regular  price,  which  is  $1.50.  It  con- 
tains questions  and  answers  on  all  the  branches  re- 
quired for  certificate  of  any  grade,  which  questions 
are  like  those  usually  asked  at  teachers'  examina- 
tions. Address  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. 


Books  Received. 

A  Brief  French  Grammar.  By  William  Dwight 
Whitney.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Greek  For  Beginners.  By  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A. 
Published  by  American  Book  Company.  Price  $1. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyalt  and  His  Poems.  By  William 
Edward  Simonds.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Arthur 
Latham  Perry,  LL.D.  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  N.  Y. 

The  Cortina  Method,  to  Learn  Spanish  in  Twenty 
Lessons.  By  R.  D.  De  La  Cortina,  M.  A.  D.Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Harper's  Sixth  Reader.  By  Tames  Baldwin,  Ph. 
D.  American  Book  Company,  808  Broadway,  New 
York.    Price  90  cents. ,  1 

Selections  for  German  Composition,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  Harris.  Published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  _  1  j 

Epochs  of  American  History — The  Colonies.  By 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  C-J 

Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence  and  Lntroduc- 
tion  to  Composition.  By  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B. 
Published  by  the  Indiana  Pub.  Co.,  Danville,  Ind. 

The  Bible  Abridged.  Being  Selections  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Ar- 
ranged by  Rev.  David  Green  Haskins,  G.  T.  D. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Indigestion 


•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 
This  preparation  promotes  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the  phosphates,  forming  an  important  and  active  princi- 
ple and  essential  element  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  This  fluid  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  dige* 
tion,  and  if  the  stomach  is  not  supplied  with  it,  indigestion  will  result. 

Dr  E  V.  Wright,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  says:  ,.  .  , 

»  The  peculiar  combination  of  phosphates  renders  it  most  valuable  .n  the  treatment  of  d.gest.ve  d.sorders. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Williamson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 

"  Marked  beneficial  results  in  imperfect  digestion." 
Dr.  F.  G.  McGavock,  McGavock,  Ark.,  says: 
"It  acts  beneficially  in  obstinate  indigestion." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAimON:_Be  aure  the  word  "  HOKSFORD'|»  UJP^INTED  on  the  label.   All  other,  are  Bpnrloa* 


r  Latin  Prose  Composition.   For  College  Use.  By 
Walter  Miller.    Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
-  The  Old  South  Lea/lets.    Eighth  Series.  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  Boston. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert 
Herbert  Quick.  Rewritten  in  1890.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Southern  Educator  Almanac,  i8gi.  Edited 
by  Edwin  S.  Sheppe.  Publishers:  The  Educational 
Company,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Guides  for  Scientific  Teaching.  No.  VIII.  Insecta. 
By  Alpheus  Hyatt  and  J.  M.  Arms.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 

Materials  for  French  Composition.  By  C.  H. 
Grandgent.  For  Pupils  in  their  Second  or  Third 
Year's  Study  of  French.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading.  By  Emma  J. 
Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.  Fifth  Reader.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1889 
and  1890.    Press  Printing  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Bellum  Catalinae  of  C.  Sallustius  .Crispus. 
By  Charles  George  Herberman,  Ph.  D.,  LL  D. 
Published  by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

The  Polyglot  Pronouncing  Hand-Book.  A  Key 
to  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  Current  Geograph- 
ical and  other  Proper  Names  from  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. By  D.  G.  H.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

INTELLIGENT  PEOPLE. 

Teachers  are  said  to  be  the  most  intelligent  body 
of  people  in  America.  The  simple  fact,  therefore, 
that  the  Wabash  is  the  only  road  out  of  Chicago 
offering  choice  of  two  good  routes  to  Toronto,  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  they  should  use 
that  line  in  going  to  the  National  Educational  Con  - 
vention  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  July  14-17. 

Trains  leave  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  at  3:00 
and  9:05  p.  m.,  daily,  via  the  Wabash  Railroad  to 
Detroit,  and  Grand  Trunk  or  Canadian  Pacific  from 
there.  Through  sleepers  on  both  trains  for  Toronto 
via  the  Wabash  and  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  maps  and  full  information,  address  F.  A. 
Palmer,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

LOCATE  IN  THE  SOUTH." 

The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  except 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  confi- 
dently believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.      J.  F.  Merry,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.Agt. 
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Turn  to  pages  V.  and  XI.  and  examine  the  list  of 
books  we  keep  in  stock.    Send  for  one,  or  more. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  TO  SOUTHERN  RESORTS,  VIA 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  now  selling  round 
trip  tickets  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Aberdeen,  Durant, 
Jackson  and  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Hammond  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  Gulf  Resorts,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Pass  Christian,  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi  and  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Jacksonville 
and  other  Florida  points;  also  to  Jennings  and  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  Houston,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Gal- 
veston and  El  Paso,  Texas,  City  of  Mexico,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Tickets  good  to  return  until  June  I,  1891,  except- 
ing Mexico  and  California  tickets,  which  are  good 
to  return  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale.  The 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  run  solid  trains  of  elegant 
day  coaches  and  Pullman  buffet  sleepers  without 
change  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  where 
direct  connections  are  made  with  through  car  ser- 
vice to  points  in  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. For  through  rates,  tickets,  etc.,  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent,  and  for  further  information 
and  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Gulf  Resorts,  ap- 
ply to  F.  B.  Bowes, 
Gen.  North'n  Pass.  Agt.,  111.  Central  R.  R., 

194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


/  US T  PUBLISHED 

TALES  OF  TROY 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
By  Chas.  DeGarmo. 


Illustrated  by  cuts  from  celebrated  art  works. 

For  Literary  Culture  at  School  and  at  Home. 


THESE  STORIES,  fifteen  in  number,  narrate  the 
most  stirring  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Iliad  and  allied  literature.  They 
lie  quite  within  the  range  of  youthful  thought  and 
interest,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  language  used.  It  is  believed  that  they  con- 
stitute the  only  story  of  the  Iliad  perfectly  adapted 
to  children  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Many 
of  these  stories  are  given  in  outline  for  composition 
in  No.  3  of  the  DeGarmo  Language  Series. 

Fmll  English  cloth  binding,  embossed  in  gold,  and 
printed  on  extra  heavy  plate  book  paper, 
for  library,  60  Cents. 
Paper  covers,  for  supplementary  reading,  20  cents. 
Address, 

Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Thoughts  on  Psychology. — We  have  a  very 
few  copies  of  the  "Thoughts  on  Psychology,"  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  yet  unsold.  A  class  of  about 
fifty  teachers  in  Indianapolis  are  making  a  thorough 
study  of  these  papers.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  born  again,  intellectually,  let  him 
master  this  little  book.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Company,  enclosing  50  cents. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
'Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestipuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between 
Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal  points 
in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 
Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 
The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 
The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.    Electric  Reading  Lamps 

in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First-Class. 

First-Class  People  Patronize  First  Class  Lines. 
Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  Tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWOEB 

Cives  fresher  Charms,  to  th^ 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  ETVERY-WHER  W 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendars  we  have  yet 
seen  for  1891. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  H.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111.,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  There  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair-cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a-  m-  an(l  I:I5  P-  m>»  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  •*  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkin 
l)unton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 

CATARRH  IN  COLORADO. 

I  used  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  dry  catarrh.  It 
proved  a  cure. — B.  F.  M.  B.  Weeks,  Denver. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  especially  adapted  as  a 
remedy  for  catarrh  which  is  aggravated  by  alkaline 
dust  and  dry  winds. — W.  A.  Hover,  Druggist, 
Denver. 

I  can  recommend  Ely's  Cream  Balm  to  all  suffer- 
ers from  dry  catarrh  from  personal  experience. — 
Michael  Herr,  Pharmacist,  Denver. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  has  cured  many  cases  of  ca- 
tarrh. It  is  in  constant  demand. — Geo.  W.  Hoyt, 
Pharmacist,  Cheyenne,  Wy. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Teachers'  Convention,  to  be  held 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  July  14-17,  is  expected  to  prove 
unusually  interesting.  Extensive  preparations  have 
already  been  made,  and  it  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  gathering  of  educators  ever  held  on  this 
continent. 

In  this  connection,  teachers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Wabash  Railroad  is  the  only  line 
from  Chicago  that  offers  the  choice  of  two  good 
routes  to  Toronto  :  Wabash  to  Detroit,  and  thence 
via  the  Grand  Trunk  or  Canadian  Pacific  Railways. 
Trains  leave  from  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  at 
3:00  and  9:05  p.  m.,  every  day  in  the  year,  with 
through  sleepers  to  Toronto  via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

For  maps,  time-tables,  and  full  information,  write 
F.  A.  Palmer,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


I-ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasall 

I  Passages,  Allays  lJajn  aud  Inflammation,  Healsl 
]  the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures | 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  C  old  in  Head. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  —It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

S  50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BEOS.,  66  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.| 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

CENSUS  OF  189Q- 

The  New  Editions  of  Warren's  Geographies  for  1891  will  contain  the  Census 
of  1890;  also  the  new  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  the  new  Territory  of 

Oklahoma,  together  with  all  other  recent  Geographical  Changes  and  Discoveries. 

Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  who  are  using  Warren's  Geographies 
in  their  schools,  may  obtain  gummed  sheets  of  the  Census  of  1890  to  paste  in  the  books 
now  in  use,  by  addressing  the  publishers. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

H.  L.  BELDEN,  Western  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

182  and  184  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

•.Mention  The  Journal  when  writing  to  the  publishers  ) 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Meas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mmd  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


VI. 


The  presidential  contest  of  1824  was 
rather  personal  than  political.  Jackson 
and  Crawford  represented  one  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Republican  party,  and  J.  Q. 
Adams  and  Clay  the  other  wing.  The  lat- 
ter wing,  favoring  a  protective  tariff,  had 
already  secured  an  increase  in  duties  with 
the  support  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  with 
the  opposition  of  Webster. 

The  failure  of  either  candidate  to  re- 
ceive the  majority  of  electoral  votes  threw 
the  election  into  the  House.  The  union 
of  Adams  and  Clay  States  defeated  Jack- 
son, who  had  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes, 
and  gave  choice  to  Adams.  Separation 
now  begins.  A  conference  of  S.  A.  Repub- 
lics had  been  proposed.  Hayti,  under  a 
negro  president,  was  included  in  the  list. 
The  pro-slavery  element  rebelled.  Inter- 
nal improvements  and  a  still  higher  tariff 
are  urged  successfully.  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn affiliate.  Webster  comes  to  the  side 
of  Clay,  and  1828  witnesses  two  distinct 
parties.  The  Clay  and  Adarms  and  Webster 
party  takes  the  name  of  "National  Repub- 
lican;" while  the  Jackson,  Crawford,  and 
Calhoun  party  drops  the  name  "Republi- 
can," retaining  the  simple  title  "Demo- 
cratic." 

The  contest  of  1828  is  therefore  a  square 
political  contest,  with  United  States  Bank, 
Internal  Improvements,  and  Protective 
Tariff  as  issues.  The  personal  popularity 
of  Jackson  brings  him  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 


The  "Anti-Masonic  Party"  appears  at 
this  election  with  a  candidate  nominated 
by  a  national  convention.  This  introduced 
the  nomination  of  candidates  by  national 
conventions.  Previous  to  this  date  nomi- 
nations were  made  by  congressional  cau- 
cuses or  by  state  nominations,  the  latter 
growing  in  frequency. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  terms 
"Jacksonian  Democracy"  and  "Jeffersonian 
Democracy,"  often  heard  about  this  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  for  a  moment. 
In  1796,  the  state  of  Georgia  had  sold  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land  in  the  "Yazoo  territory." 
Six  years  later  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United 
States  this  territory  with  other  parts  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  It  became  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  settle  Indian 
claims  and  private  purchasers'  rights.  Mr. 
.Madison  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  make  such  settlement.  A 
compromise  with  purchasers  was  proposed. 
John  Randolph  bitterly  opposed  the  report. 
When  Madison  was  proposed  as  candidate 
for  president,  Randolph,  at  the  head  of 
those  styled  "Old  Democrats,"  opposed 
the  nomination,  favoring  Monroe,  and  op- 
posing the  "loose  construction"  tendency 
of  the  party;  but  after  the  election  of  Mad- 
ison and  the  placing  of  Monroe  in  the  line 
of  succession  as  Secretary  of  State,  the 
"Old  Democrats"  rested,  reappearing  in 
Jackson,  largely  of  Southern  support,  as  the 
Jefferson  Democrats,  went  with  Clay  and 
Webster  into  the  "National  Republican 
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party,"  which  was  more  in  Northern  sym- 
pathy. 

Jefferson  wrote,  in  1824,  "I  feel  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
General  Jackson  president.  He  has  been 
much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he  is  a 
dangerous  man."  Webster  wrote,  "Gen- 
eral Jackson's  manners  are  more  presiden- 
tial than  those  of  any  of  the  candidates; 
he  is  grave,  mild,  reserved.  My  wife  is  for 
him,  decidedly." 

The  movement  toward  a  popular  election 
of  electors  was  quite  rapid,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1828  only  two  states  (Delaware  and 
South  Carolina)  choose  electors  by  vote  of 
legislature.  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland, 
and  Tennessee  elected  by  districts;  all 
other  states  voted  a  general  ticket.  South 
of  the  Potomac  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
Jackson  received  the  entire  electoral  vote, 
with  one  vbte  frorn  Maine  and  nearly  half 
the  votes  of  New  York  and  Maryland. 
The  "Old  Democracy"  of  Randolph  reap- 
pears in  Jackson's  opposition  to  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  readopts  the  "strict  con- 
struction" theory,  dreads  centralization, 
and  yet  stops  far  short  of  nullification  in 
advocacy  of  state  rights.  (At  a  public 
dinner  in  honor  of  Jefferson's  birthday, 
Calhoun  had  given  a  toast,  "Personal  Lib- 
erty in  preference  to  Union" — Jackson  in- 
stantly responds  with  the  famous  toast, 
"Our  federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved.") 
When  Martin  Van  Buren's  nomination  as 
Minister  to  England  was  before  the  Senate, 
Wm.  L.  Marcy  gave  utterance  to  the  maxim 
"To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  This 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Jackson, 
who  is  charged  with  wholesale  removals 
from  office  on  party  grounds.  Jackson 
really  made  less  than  one  thousand  re- 
movals. The  casting  vote  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Calhoun  defeated  the  confirmation  of 
Van  Buren,  and  embittered  Jackson's  hos- 
tility to  Calhoun.  It  helped  strengthen 
Jackson's  opposition  to  nullification.  One 
other  side  issue  had  its  influence.  The 
wife  of  one  member  of  Jackson's  cabinet 
had  suffered  ostracism  at  the  hands  of 
other  ladies:  Mrs.  Calhoun  was  prominent 
among  these.  Mrs.  Van  Buren  took  the 
opposite  side.  Still  another  side  issue. 
Calhoun  in  the  Senate  of  1818  had  re- 
flected upon  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole 
war  as  conducted  by  General  Jackson. 
Calhoun  and  Van  Buren  were  rival  aspir- 
ants for  the  succession  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Jackson's  health  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  accept  a  second  term.  His 
re-nomination  and  his  easy  re-election  in 

(To  be  cc 


1832  ended  the  contest  between  Calhoun 
and  Van  Buren,  but  left  Calhoun  an  enemy 
to  the  administration,  with  Van  Buren  a 
favorite  for  the  succession.  Upon  the 
Tariff  Compromise  Calhoun  joins  Clay,  of 
the  National  Republicans. 

Two  important  measures  in  our  foreign 
policy  come  before  Jackson  for  settlement. 

1.  British  West  Indies  Trade,  which 
opened  the  Free  Trade  Agitation  in  Eng- 
land, and  resulted  only  in  partial  recip- 
rocity for  this  country. 

2.  French  Indemnity  Claims,  which 
reached  a  final  settlement. 

Questions  of  internal  policy  were: 

1.  Adjustment  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

2.  Disposal  of  Public  Lands,  a  question 
complicated  with  the  tariff  since  after  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  land  sales 
proved  a  source  of  income.  Benton  ap- 
pears a  strong  advocate  of  giving  away 
the  lands  to  actual  settlers.  A  resolution 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  policy  of  restricting 
land  sales  to  those  already  surveyed  opened 
the  way  for  the  noted  "Webster-Hayne" 
contest — a  square  issue  upon  the  doctrine 
of  States  Rights. 

3.  Removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  Georgia  in  which  Georgia 
was  permitted  to  override  national  treaties 
and  national  authority. 

4.  Internal  improvements  opposed  be- 
cause of  their  special  and  local  character. 

5.  Compromise  Tariff,  following  threat- 
ened nullification. 

6.  United  States  Bank.  Jackson,  doubt- 
ing the  safety  of  deposits,  ordered  their 
removal  to  Specified  State  Banks,  called 
"Pet  Banks"  by  the  opposition.  These 
State  Banks  rapidly  expand  their  issues 
from  fourteen  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Then  follows 
the  "Specie  Circular,"  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  government  dues  upon  land  sales 
in  coin. 

Jackson's  financial  measures,  especially 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  brought  the 
remaining  Federalists,  the  National  Re- 
publicans, the  Anti-Masons,  and  most  of 
the  Nullifiers  and  many  democrats  into  so 
close  political  relations  as  to  lead  to  the 
organization  of  a  new  party  styling  itself 
"The  Whig  Party."  In  the  election  of  1836 
two  parties  appear.  The  Democrats  under 
Van  Buren,  and  the  Whigs  under  General 
Harrison.  The  issues  are  chiefly  financial 
— National  Bank,  Tariff,  and  Sub-Treasury 
for  a  place  of  deposit  of  national  funds. 
'inued.) 
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THE  SIEGE 

Translated  by  MRS.  GEO. 

We  were  going  up  the  avenue  of  Champs 
-Elysees  with  Dr.  V.,  reading  from  the  bat- 
tered walls  and  the  broken  pavements  the 
history  of  besieged  Paris,  when  just  before 
arriving  at  the  center  of  L'Etoile,  the  Doc- 
tor stopped,  and  showing  me  one  of  the 
grand  houses  so  pompously  grouped  around 
the  Arc-de-Triomphe: 

"Do  you  see,"  he  said,  "those  closed 
windows  over  above  that  balcony?  On  the 
first  days  of  the  month  of  August,  that  ter- 
rible August  of  the  year  1870,  so  freighted 
with  storms  and  disasters,  I  was  called 
there  to  a  serious  case  of  apoplexy.  It  was 
the  home  of  Colonel  Jouve,  a  cuirassier  of 
the  first  Empire,  an  old  enthusiast  for  glory 
and  patriotism,  who  upon  the  opening  of 
the  war  had  come  to  lodge  on  the  Champs 
-Elysees,  in  an  apartment  over  the  bal- 
cony .... 

"For  what  purpose?  To  assist  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  our  troops. . .  .Poor 
old  man!  The  news  of  Wissembourg  came 
to  him  one  morning  and  he  left  the  table. 
Upon  reading  the  name  of  Napoleon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  report,  he  fell  lifeless. 

"I  found  him  lying  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor,  his  face  bleeding  and  motionless, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  stunning  blow  upon 
the  head.  Standing,  he  must  have  been 
very  tall;  lying  down,  he  seemed  immense. 
Though  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  he  did 
not  look  more  than  sixty,  with  his  beauti- 
ful face,  superb  teeth,  and  silver  curls. 

"Near  him  was  his  grand-daughter,on  her 
knees,  weeping  bitterly.  She  resembled 
him.  To  see  them  together,  one  would 
have  said  they  were  two  beautiful  Greek 
medalions,  struck  off  with  the  same  im- 
pression, only  the  one  old  and  worn,  a  lit- 
tle effaced  upon  the  contours,  the  other 
resplendent  and  clear,  in  all  the  brilliance 
and  softness  of  a  new  impress. 

"The  grief  of  this  child  touched  me. 
Daughter,  and  grand-daughter  of  a  soldier; 
her  father  belonged  to  the  staff  of  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  the  image  of  this  grand  old 
man  stretched  out  before  her,  brought  to 
her  mind  another  image  no  less  terrible.  I 
reassured  her  as  I  best  could,  but  at  heart 
I  had  little  hope.  For  three  days  he  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  of  stupor. ...  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  news  of  Reichshoffen 
arrived  at  Paris,  you  remember  in  what  a 
strange  way.  Until  nightfall  we  expected  a 
great  victory;  twenty  thousand  Prussians 
killed,  the  prince  royal  a  prisoner....! 


OF  BERLIN. 

P.  BROWN  from  the  French. 

know  not  by  what  miracle,by  what  magnetic 
current,  an  echo  of  this  national  joy  had 
found  its  way  into  the  senses  and  even  into 
the  limbs  of  our  poor  paralytic.  When  I 
approached  his  bed  on  that  evening,  I  found 
him  a  different  man.  His  eye  was  clear, 
his  tongue  partly  loosened.  He  smiled 
and  stammered  out  twice:  'Vic.  .to.  .ry!' 

"  'Yes,  Colonel,  a  grand  victory' ....  and 
as  I  gave  him  the  details  of  this  grand  suc- 
cess of  MacMahon,  I  could  see  his  fea- 
tures relax  and  his  countenance  brighten. 

"When  I  went  out,  the  young  girl  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  pale  and  sobbing. 

"'But  he  is  saved!'  I  said  to  her  upon 
taking  her  hands. 

"The  unhappy  child  could  scarcely  re- 
spond. She  had  learned  the  truth  and  that 
the  victory  was  on  the  other  side; — Mac- 
Mahon flying,  and  his  army  broken  up ... . 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  consternation, 
she,  desolate  at  her  father's  fate,  I  trembling 
at  the  effect  of  this  news  upon  the  old  man. 
Surely,  he  could  not  survive  it.  What 
could  we  do?  Leave  for  his  joy,  the  illu- 
sions which  had  revived  him?  In  that  case 
we  must  deceive  him. 

"  'Oh  I  can  deceive  him!'  said  the  heroic 
girl,  quickly  wiping  away  her  tears,  and  all 
radiant  she  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
grandfather. 

"She  had  undertaken  a  heavy  task.  The 
first  days  passed  easily;  the  good  man  was 
feeble  in  mind,  so  was  as  easily  deceived 
as  a  child.  But  as  he  grew  better,  his  ideas 
became  clearer.  It  became  necessary  to 
keep  him  informed  on  the  movements  of  the 
armies,  to  write  out  for  him  the  daily  mili- 
tary reports.  It  was  truly  pitiful  to  see  this 
beautiful  child  bending  day  and  night  over 
her  map  of  Germany,  forcing  herself  to 
work  out  a  glorious  campaign, — Bazaine 
upon  Berlin;  Frossard  on  Bavaria;  Mac- 
Mahon upon  the  Baltic.  I  aided  her  in  all 
this  as  much  as  I  could,  but  more  than  all 
the  grandfather  served  us  in  this  imaginary 
invasion. 

"He  had  helped  to  conquer  Germany  so 
many  times  under  the  first  Empire! 

"  He  knew  beforehand  all  the  steps 
to  success.  'Now,  this  is  where  they  will 
go.... This  is  what  they  will  do'.... and 
it  always  came  about  as  he  had  predicted, 
which  made  him  very  proud. 

"Unhappily,  in  taking  cities,  or  gaining 
battles,  we  never  went  quickly  enough  for 
him.    He  was  insatiable. 
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"Each  day,  upon  arriving,  I  would  learn 
some  new  feat  of  arms: 

"  'Doctor,  we  have  taken  Mayence'  the 
young  girl  would  say,  coming  to  meet  me 
me  with  a  touching  smile,  and  I  would  hear 
from  within  a  joyous  voice  cry: 

"'March!  March!.... In  eight  days  we 
shall  enter  Berlin.' 

"At  this  moment  the  Prussians  were  not 
more  than  eight  days  from  Paris.... We 
asked  ourselves  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  take  him  away;  but  once  outside  the 
condition  of  affairs  would  have  told  him 
all,  and  he  was  still  too  feeble  to  let  him 
know  the  truth,  so  we  decided  to  remain. 

"The  first  day  of  the  siege,  I  went  to 
them — I  remember — very  much  agitated, 
seeing  all  the  gates  of  Paris  closed,  the  bat- 
tle under  our  very  walls,  our  suburbs  be- 
come frontiers.  I  found  the  good  man 
jubilant  and  proud: 

"  'Hah!'  he  said,  'this  then  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege!' 

"I  looked  at  him  in  amazement: 

"  'What,  Colonel,  you  know?' .... 

"His  grand-daughter  turned  towards  me: 

'Yes,  Doctor ...  .This  is  grand  news  

The  siege  of  Berlin  has  commenced.' 

"She  said  this  with  an  air  so  tranquil 
. . .  .how  could  it  be  doubted?  He  could 
not  hear  the  cannon  from  the  forts.  He 
could  not  see  this  unhappy  Paris  in  its  un- 
fortunate overthrow.  He  could  only  see 
from  his  window  a  part  of  the  Arc-de-Tri- 
omphe,  and,  in  his  chamber  around  him, 
everything  was  bric-a-brac  of  the  first  Em- 
pire.well  calculated  to  cherish  his  illusions; 
the  portraits  of  marshals,  engravings  of  bat- 
tles, the  king  of  Rome  in  his  infant  robes; 
then  the  great  stiff  consoles,  ornamented 
with  carved  figures  in  copper,  and  loaded 
with  imperial  relics;  medals,  bronzes,  a 
rock  from  St.  Helena,  several  miniatures 
representing  the  same  befrizzled  lady,  in 
ball  costume,  in  a  yellow  robe  with  mutton- 
leg  sleeves, — all  these,  the  tables,  the  king 
of  Rome,  the  marshals,  the  yellow  dames, 
this  awkward  stiffness  which  was  the  grace 
of  1806.  ...  Brave  Colonel!  It  was  this 
atmosphere  of  victories  and  conquests  more 
than  anything  we  could  say,  which  made 
him  believe  so  naively  in  the  siege  of  Berlin. 

"From  that  time  our  military  operations 
were  somewhat  simplified.  To  take  Berlin 
was  only  a  matter  of  patience.  From  time 
to  time,  when  the  old  man  became  wearied, 
we  would  read  him  a  letter  from  his  son, 
an  imaginary  letter  you  understand,  as 
nothing  could  be  brought  into  Paris,  and 
since  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  aide-de- 


camp of  MacMahon  had  been  sent  to  a 
fortress  in  Germany.  You  will  understand 
the  despair  of  this  poor  child,  without 
news  from  her  father,  knowing  him  a  pris- 
oner, deprived  of  everything,  sick  perhaps, 
and  she  obliged  to  make  him  speak  gaily 
in  his  letters,  a  little  short,  as  a  soldier  on 
duty  would  write.  Sometimes  her  strength 
failed;  they  would  remain  for  weeks  with- 
out news. 

"But  the  old  man  would  become  uneasy 
and  sleepless,  and  a  letter  from  Germany 
would  arrive,  and  she  would  bring  it  joy- 
fully to  his  bed,  while  restraining  her  tears. 
The  Colonel  would  listen  religiously,  smile 
with  a  knowing  air,  approve,  criticise,  ex- 
plain to  us  the  difficult  passages. 

"The  responses  that  he  sent  his  son  were 
the  best  of  all.  'Never  forget  that  you  are 
a  Frenchman,'  he  would  say.  .  .  .'Be  gen- 
erous to  the  poor  people;  do  not  make  the 
invasion  too  heavy  for  them'. ..  .Then 
would  follow  recommendations  without 
end,  upon  the  proprieties,  the  politeness 
that  is  due  to  women,  a  true  code  of  mili- 
tary honor  for  the  use  of  conquerors.  He 
threw  in,  also,  some  general  considerations 
upon  politics,  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
to  impose  upon  the  conquered.  Upon  that, 
I  ought  to  say,  he  was  not  exacting: 

"  'The  indemnity  of  war,  and  nothing 
more.... What  good  to  take  their  prov- 
inces?...  .What  does  France  want  with 
Germany?' 

"He  would  dictate  all  this  with  a  firm 
voice,  and  there  would  be  so  much  candor 
in  his  words,  such  a  beautiful  patriotic 
faith,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  af- 
fected while  listening  to  him. 

"All  this  time  the  siege  was  advancing; 
not  that  of  Berlin,  alas!. . .  .It  was  a  time 
of  great  cold,  of  bombardments,  of  epi- 
demics, and  of  famine.  But  thanks  to  our 
care,  to  our  tenderness,  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble efforts  which  were  redoubled  ground 
him,  the  serenity  of  the  old  man  was  not 
disturbed  for  an  instant.  To  the  last  I  had 
been  able  to  get  white  bread  and  fresh  meat 
for  him,  but  for  him  only.  You  can  imag- 
ine nothing  more  touching  than  these  meals 
of  the  grandfather  so  innocently  selfish, — 
lying  upon  his  bed,  fresh  and  laughing,  the 
napkin  under  his  chin,  by  him  his  grand- 
daughter, pale  from  her  privations,  guid- 
ing his  hand,  assisting  him  to  eat  all  these 
good  things  prepared  for  him.  Then,  re- 
freshed by  the  repast,  in  the  comfort  of  his 
warm  chamber,  the  wintry  wind  outside, 
the  snow  flying  about  the  windows,  the  old 
cuirassier  would  be  reminded  of  his  cara- 
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paigns  in  the  North,  and  would  recount  to 
us  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  bitter  re- 
treat from  Russia,  where  they  had  only 
frozen  bread  and  horse  flesh. 

"  'Do  you  understand  that,  little  one? 
We  ate  horse  flesh!' 

"I  think  she  understood  it  pretty  well; 
for  two  months  she  had  eaten  nothing  else. 
....  From  day  to  day,  as  he  grew  better, 
our  task  around  the  sick  man  became  more 
and  more  difficult.  The  numbness  of  all 
his  senses,  of  all  his  members,  which  had 
served  us  so  well,  began  to  pass  off.  Two 
or  three  times  already  the  terrible  broad- 
sides from  the  Maillot  gate  had  made  him 
start  and  listen;  we  were  obliged  to  invent 
a  last  victory  of  Bazaine  before  Berlin,  and 
these  volleys  were  fired  in  honor  of  it  at 
the  Invalides.  Another  day,  when  we  had 
pushed  his  bed  near  the  window,  he  saw 
the  National  Guards  who  had  gathered 
upon  the  Grand  Armee  avenue.  'What  are 
those  troops  there?'  asked  the  good  man, 
and  we  heard  him  mutter  between  his 
teeth,  'Bad  appearance!  Bad  appearance!' 

"Nothing  came  of  it,  but  we  compre- 
hended that  greater  precautions  must  be 
taken.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  take 
enough. 

"One  evening  as  I  arrived,  the  child 
came  to  me  very  much  troubled: 

"'To-morrow  they  enter,'  she  said. 

"Was  the  grandfather's  door  open?  The 
fact  is,  that  upon  thinking  of  it,  I  recall 
that  he  had  a  peculiar  expression  that 
evening.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  heard 
us,  but  we  spoke  of  the  Prussians;  and  he 
thought  of  the  French,  of  the  triumphal 
entrance  that  he  had  awaited  so  long; — 
MacMahon  descending  the  avenue,  amidst 
flowers  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  his 
son  by  the  side  of  the  marshal,  and  he,  the 
old  man,  upon  his  balcony  in  full  dress  as 


at  Lutzen,  saluting  the  torn  flags  and  the 
eagles  black  with  powder. . . . 

"Poor  father  Jouve!  He  doubtless  had 
imagined  that,  from  fear  of  too  great  ex- 
citement, we  would  try  to  prevent  him 
from  assisting  in  this  entrance  of  the  troops. 
So  he  was  careful  not  to  speak  to  anyone, 
but  the  next  day,  at  the  same  hour  that  the 
Prussian  battalions  were  timidly  entering 
upon  the  long  road  which  leads  from  the 
Maillot  gate  to  the  Tuileries,  the  window 
above  opened  softly,  and  the  Colonel  ap- 
peared upon  the  balcony  with  his  casque, 
his  great  broad  sword,  all  the  glorious 
old  attire  of  the  old  cuirassier  of  Milhaud. 
I  ask  myself  yet  what  effort  of  will,  what 
impulse  of  life  had  thus  put  him  upon  his 
feet  thus  equipped.  One  thing  sure,  there 
he  was,  standing  behind  the  railing,  aston- 
ished to  find  the  avenues  so  large,  so  silent, 
the  shutters  of  the  houses  closed.  Paris 
sinister  as  a  great  lazeretto,everywhere  flags, 
but,  so  strange — white  with  red  crosses. 

"For  a  moment  he  might  have  believed 
that  he  was  mistaken. . . . 

"But  no!  Below,  back  of  the  Arc-de-Tri- 
omphe  was  a  confused  murmer,  and  a  black 
line  which  was  advancing  in  the  dawning 
light. 

"Then  little  by  little  the  points  of  their 
casques  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  the  little 
drummers  of  Jena  began  to  play,  and  un- 
der the  arc  of  L'Etoile,  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  heavy  tramp  of  the  battalions,  and  the 
clash  of  sabres,  the  triumphal  march  of 
Schubert  broke  forth. 

"Then,  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  place 
was  heard  a  cry,  a  terrible  cry:  'To  arms! 
....  to  arms !  the  Prussians !' 

"And  the  four  Uhlans  of  the  advance 
guard  might  have  seen  above,  upon  the 
balcony,  a  grand  old  man  totter,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  fall  heavily.  This  time 
Colonel  Jouve  was  quite  dead. 


WHAT  OUGHT  THE  SCHOOL  TO  DO  FOR  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  MY  BOY? 


R.  R.  REEDER,  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  effect  of  education  upon  the  child's 
will  is  discipline.  Will  training  shows  itself 
in  the  habits  of  the  child.  By  habit  we  do 
not  mean  a  blind,  passive  adherence  to  a 
rule  or  order  of  conduct,  but  a  conscious, 
purposive,  and  uniform  observance  of  what 
one  conceives  to  be  best  for  him.  The 
sura  of  all  one's  habits,  including  their  mo- 
tives and  force,  make  up  his  character.  The 
end  of  education  is  to  form  character. 


I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  school 
discipline  shall  train  my  boy  to  the  forma- 
tion of  good  habits.  Those  general  habits 
which  school  training  should  inculcate  are 
first,  the  habit  of  obedience;  second,  of 
honesty;  third,  of  industry.  These  are 
regulative  habits  of  life,  and  form  the  sub- 
strate of  character. 

Obedience  counts  for  nothing  as  disci- 
pline unless  it  is  immediate,  entire,  and  un- 
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questioned.  It  should  also  be  cheerful. 
If  the  teacher  permits  any  boy  to  choose 
his  own  time  and  make  his  own  terms  of 
obedience;  if  he  permits  him  to  trifle  with 
authority  by  being  tardy  instead  of  prompt 
in  his  responses;  indeed,  if  he  does  not  re- 
quire an  immediate  compliance  with  all 
reasonable  demands,  he  inflicts  upon  him 
an  irreparable  injury.  Such  a  teacher  builds 
into  the  character  of  his  pupils  a  moral 
looseness  that  may,  and  not  unfrequently 
does,  wreck  all  their  future  prospects. 

It  is  in  the  school  that  the  boy  first 
comes  into  contact  with  properly  consti- 
tuted authority  outside  of  the  family.  In 
this  age  of  filial  insubordination,  of  sugar- 
plum and  taffy  government  in  so  many 
homes,  it  often  happens  that  the  ill-trained 
child  in  the  home  has  his  first  experience 
with  authority  when  he  enters  the  school. 
If  he  does  not  meet  it  here,  he  must  wait — 
usually  not  long — until  an  object  lesson  is 
given  him  by  the  rough  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  who 
indeed  would  have  but  little  to  do  if  it 
were  not  for  such  home  discipline  as  above 
referred  to.  This  lesson,  however,  comes 
so  late  that  it  rarely  proves  of  lasting  value. 
It  restrains  but  seldom  trains. 

The  boy's  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  state  is  determined  by  his  home  and 
school  training.  When  the  home  and  the 
school  do  their  work  well  in  the  discipline 
of  children,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
state  to  do.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it"  is  just  as  true  as  it  is 
old.  The  home  should  prepare  for  the 
school  and  the  school  for  the  state. 

Every  child  has  a  right  to  know  by  ex- 
perience that  there  is  such  a  force  in  the 
moral  world  as  rightful  authority,  that  it  is 
as  unflinching  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  that 
it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment.   The  teacher  who  lacks  the  moral 


earnestness  and  power  necessary  to  govern 
his  pupils  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the 
school  room.  His  school  is  a  training  place 
for  the  future  law-breakers  and  social  out- 
casts. 

In  matters  of  discipline  many  teachers 
adopt  the  plan  of  moving  along  the  line  of 
the  least  resistance.  Anything — just  so  I 
can  "get  along"  with  the  obstreperous 
youth  or  this  giggling,  irrepressible  girl.  I 
don't  want  you  to  "get  along"  with  my  boy. 
I  want  you  to  train  him. 

But  I  have  also  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
requirement  in  all  matters  of  discipline 
made  upon  my  boy  shall  be  fully  met,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  be  trained  to  habits  of 
thoroughness  in  obedience.  If  the  require- 
ment is  that  he  shall  stand  erect  when  he 
reads,  and  not  on  one  foot,  cross-legged, 
leaning  against  the  desk,  with  head  down, 
spine  curved,  shoulders  thrown  forward, 
and  book  in  two  hands,  then  I  want  you  to 
see  that  he  does  it.  If  you  require  that  he 
shall  lift  his  feet  up  as  he  walks,  and  not 
touch  much  of  the  surface  upon  which  he 
moves,  that  he  shall  move  more  rapidly, 
but  quietly,  then  I  ask  you  again  to  see 
that  he  does  it.  In  a  word,  if  you  have  cer- 
tain ideals  in  form  and  movement,  they 
should  be  realized  in  a  large  measure  in  the 
training  of  your  pupils.  The  physical  and 
moral  discipline  that  results  from  such 
thorough  training  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
a  boy's  life  work. 

I  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  authority 
vested  in  the  teacher  shall  be  so  exercised 
as  to  beget  a  spirit  of  cheerful  acquiescense 
and  not  of  dogged  sullenness  and  obsti- 
nacy, on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Without  further  discussion  of  this  point 
we  may  leave  it  with  the  following  univer- 
sal principle:  In  all  government  by  per- 
sonal agents,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
ruler  produce  their  kind  in  those  subject 
to  authority. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 


We  were  lately  entertained  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  better-half  was  occupied  by 
the  care  of  a  fretful  baby;  leaving  us  at 
the  mercy  of  "the  son  and  heir."  The 
fond  papa  informed  us,  in  advance,  that 
his  idea  of  education  was  that  "a  child, 
up  to  the  age  of  five,  should  not  be  con- 
trolled." Of  course  Master  Jimmy  was 
Emperor;  turning  the  house  into  a  lunatic 
asylum;  making  riot  at  the  table;  playing 


overseer  to  poor  black  Luther;  worrying 
mamma  and  the  baby;  in  short,  "ruling 
the  roost."  After  one  day's  experience, 
we  politely  vacated,  leaving  our  host  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  favorite  experi- 
ment of  juvenile  non-control.  It  is  just 
this  senseless  abdication  of  parental  au- 
thority that  makes  the  question  of  school 
discipline  the  point  that  now  bothers  the 
wise  men  of  the  educational  fold.    A  dis- 
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gusted  guest  can  "retreat  in  good  order," 
but  when  half  a  dozen  little  savages  are 
let  loose  upon  the  school-ma'am,  already 
loaded  to  the  water's  edge  by  the  freight 
of  the  new  educational  "long  haul,"  what 
is  to  be  done?  Shall  the  teacher  vacate, 
and  with  her  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation? 
That  leaves  Jimmy  emperor  of  the  repub- 
lic.   "  To  that  complication  we  all  come 


at  last,"  until  we  decide  that  somewhere 
in  the  school  system  must  be  found  a  fist 
which  Jimmy  is  compelled  to  respect — in 
the  last  resort,  when  "moral  suasion"  fails, 
a  good  old-fashioned  fist,  with  a  birch  rod 
in  it  and  a  sensible  man  or  woman  behind 
it  who  is  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility and  insist  on  obedience  to  just  laws 
at  all  hazards. 

— Popular  Educator. 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL. 


II. 


The  Will  creates  for  itself  ends,  or  mo- 
tives, and  strives  to  realize  them.  We 
said  before  that  knowledge  and  feeling  are 
the  soil  from  which  motives  spring.  That 
is,  what  I  think  and  how  I  feel  will  deter- 
mine the  range  of  the  motives  or  ends 
that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  create.  There 
can,  evidently,  be  no  motive  to  do  that  con- 
cerning which  I  can  have  no  thought  nor 
feeling.  If  this  is  what  those  people  mean 
who  declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  of  the  Will,  then  we  must  all 
agree  with  them  and  wonder  why  they 
ever  felt  called  upon  to  make  the  declara- 
tion. The  character  of  the  motives  possi- 
ble to  the  Will  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  degree  of  culture  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  natures.  A  Will  that  neither 
knows  nor  feels  might  be  represented  by  a 
steam  engine. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  child  is  of 
external  things;  and  its  first  feelings  are 
appetites,  desires,  impulses,  instincts,  and 
others  of  this  class  by  whatever  name  they 
are  called.  The  range  of  the  child's 
knowledge  being  limited  and  these  feel- 
ings relatively  strong,  the  active  principle 
or  Will  is  chiefly  of  that  nature  best  named 
as  passion.  The  child  has  a  passion  for 
food,  for  appropriating  things  to  its  own 
use  and  pleasure.  We  call  it  selfish.  It 
is  really  less  selfish  than  an  adult,  but  it 
is  more  ignorant.  We  say  that  it  is  less 
rational.  What  activity  it  has  is  for  self. 
What  is  technically  called  Will,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  complex  principle  of  activity 
we  have  called  passion,  first  appears,  or 
becomes  differentiated,  when  the  child  is 
led  to  resist  a  present  impulse  for  some 
future  gratification.  Notice  what  is  in- 
volved in  such  an  act  of  the  Will.  This 
active    principle  creates    for    itself  an 


image  of  what  the  more  distant  future  has 
in  store  for  it.  It  also  creates  for  itself  the 
image  of  what  the  immediate  present  has 
for  it  if  the  present  impulse  is  gratified. 
It  compares  these  two  and  chooses  with  a 
superior  regard  for  the  future.  Let  us  illus- 
trate this,  for  it  is  important  to  trace  this 
activity  carefully,  since  essentially  the  same 
movement  is  involved  in  every  act  of  the 
Will. 

1.  A  child  at  play  with  other  children 
seeks  to  appropriate  everything  that  pleases 
it,  to  itself.  It  will  not  "play  fair."  It  is 
made  to  understand  that  it  must  resist 
this  impulse,  or  be  removed  to  another 
room  away  from  its  companions.  The 
temptation  comes  to  seize  what  belongs  to 
another.  Something  like  the  following  is 
the  movement  of  its  mind: 

It  imagines  itself  in  possession  of  the 
coveted  thing  and  is  impelled  by  its  desire 
to  make  the  image  a  reality.  But  it  im- 
ages itself  shut  away  from  its  companions 
as  a  final  result.  The  pain  attaching  to 
the  latter  conception  is  greater  than  the 
pleasure  accompanying  the  former.  It  re- 
sists the  present  impulse  to  avoid  the 
greater  pain.  Note  here,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  altruism  in  this.  The  child 
merely  sees  that  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  the  play  is  best  for  himself.  The  pres- 
ence and  authority  of  the  mother  is  a 
strong  support  to  the  child's  Will.  Let 
the  image  of  the  painful  exclusion  become 
dim,  or  the  certainty  of  its  infliction  be 
questioned,  and  at  once  the  "passion" 
over-rides  the  Will,  and  the  child  becomes 
the  irrational  animal  again. 

2.  Take  a  slightly  different  illustration: 
The  child  is  impelled  to  eat  sweetmeats, 

to  which  it  has  access.  The  mother  re- 
minds it  of  a  former  experience  when  it 
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was  made  very  sick  by  eating  sweetmeats, 
and  of  how  frightened  and  troubled  the 
mother  was,  and  how  badly  she  would  feel 
if  her  little  one  should  be  so  sick  again. 
Here  is  a  more  complex  image,  in  which 
sympathy  is  involved  with  the  image  of 
the  sickness.  The  present  impulse  is  re- 
sisted because  of  the  superior  regard  for 
the  future  consequences.  But  the  mother 
persuades  the  child  that  it  will  be  better  to 
put  the  sweetmeats  out  of  the  way,  for  she 
knows  how  strong  is  the  passion  and  how 
weak  is  the  Will. 

3.  Again,  the  child  has  a  task  to  per- 
form, which,  when  done,  it  knows  will 
please  the  teacher.  The  task  is  painful, 
and  the  image  of  it  repulsive.  But  he  sees, 
too,  the  image  of  the  task  performed  and 
the  pleasure  resulting  to  the  teacher  it 
loves.  It  resists  the  "passion"  for  some- 
thing more  agreeable  and  persists  to  the 
completion  of  the  task,  to  the  end  that 
pleasure  may  come  to  a  friend. 

These  are  examples  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  activity  of  the  Will.    We  see  that 


thought  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  the 
creation  of  purposes  by  the  child. 

These  examples  illustrate  psychical  activ- 
ities not  widely  different  from  those  in  the 
more  intelligent  animals.  Sympathy  and 
regard  for  personal  consequences  certainly 
enter  into  many  of  the  acts  of  these  ani- 
mals. The  child  is  not  naturally  rational, 
but  it  becomes  so  by  a  process  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  our  next  we  shall  try  to  show  some 
of  the  steps  by  which  a  child  passes  from 
an  intelligent  animal  to  a  human  being 
having  a  moral  sense.  To  make  this 
transition  from  an  animal  to  a  moral  be- 
ing is  the  chief  purpose  of  education. 
Many  people  are  little  more  than  animals 
of  a  high  grade  of  intelligence,  when 
judged  by  a  true  moral  standard.  Can- 
not the  school  do  more  than  it  has 
yet  done  to  change  the  "passion"  of  the 
young  child  into  the  rational  Will  that  re- 
sists what  is  harmful  to  others,  because  it 
is  wrong? 


TEACHING  READING. 

SUPT.  S.  S.  PARR,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


What  it  is. — Reading  may  be  viewed  as 
knowledge  of  how  a  certain  process  of 
thought  and  expression  should  be  per- 
formed. It  is  thus  a  science.  Or  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  process  carried  on  in  a 
mind  and  in  a  set  of  vocal  organs.  It  then 
becomes  an  art. 

Reading,  as  an  art,  is  the  act  of  recog- 
nizing a  series  of  language  forms  and  asso- 
ciating with  them  a  train  of  ideas  conven- 
tionally agreed  upon  as  belonging  to  them. 
The  fullness  of  this  train  of  thought  de- 
pends on  the  thinking  power  of  the  reader, 
and  upon  his  acquaintance  with  the  mean- 
ing to  be  associated  with  the  symbols  he 
reads.  Completeness  of  expression  depends 
on  grasp  of  meaning,  training  of  vocal  or- 
gans, and  power  to  adapt  expression  to  pre- 
existent  states  in  minds  addressed. 

Its  Value. — Reading  unlocks  the  store- 
house of  conventionalized  information.  It 
renders  one  familiar  with  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage and  of  thought.  It  gives  exercise  in 
isolating  and  making  clear  ideas  and  trains 
of  thought  which  were  previously  fused  to- 
gether in  an  indiscriminated  mass.  It  also 
bestows  the  power  of  linking  ideas  together 


by  means  of  logical  relations.  In  other 
words,  it  trains  to  systematic  and  logical 
thought.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently 
cultivates  the  habit  of  making  thought  ob- 
jective and  viewing  it  apart  from  the  mind 
that  constructs  it.  This  is  its  greatest  dis- 
ciplinary value.  Reading  gives  one  a  new 
view  of  his  mental  activity,  and  shows  him 
in  a  concrete  way  what  goes  on  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  mind.  It  is  the  initial  step 
toward  that  introspective  review  of  one's 
mental  life  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  all  culture.  Metaphysics  begin  in  read- 
ing and  end  in  philosophy.  Through  the 
gateway  of  its  art  the  human  individual 
enters  into  his  heritage  of  the  accumulated 
culture  of  the  race.  He  mounts  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  fellows  toward  the  condi- 
tion in  which  his  little  self  becomes  a  re- 
flection of  the  many-sided  self  comprising 
the  human  race. 

Its  Classifications. —  Reading  is  a  Lan- 
guage-Subject. This  classification  is  based 
on  difference  of  purpose.  Language -sub- 
jects are  those  that  are  studied  in  thought 
and  expression,  for  the  purpose  of  master- 
ing language  and  thought  forms,  in  order 
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that  these  types  may  be  employed  as  means 
to  aid  in  mastery  of  subjects  which  are  ends 
in  themselves. 

As  a  language-subject  it  is  the  province 
of  reading  to  make  clear  habitually  recur- 
ring units  of  speech  and  meaning,  and  give 
power  in  recognizing  and  using  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  teaches  the  discrimination 
of  words,  sentences,  paragraphs,  themes, 
principal  and  subordinate  parts  of  subject 
and  predicate,  figures  and  their  use,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  skill  in  recog- 
nizing the  limits  of  individual  ideas,  the 
parts  of  complex  notions,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  elements  of  judgments,  and 
power  to  trace  the  relations  of  space,  time, 
cause,  etc. 

Reading  is  Primary  and  Advanced. — This 
is  a  classification  based  on  the  means  em- 
ployed in  teaching  reading.  Primary  read- 
ing is  that  phase  of  teaching  in  which  form 
and  meaning  of  words  that  are  known  are 
used  to  make  out  the  form  and  meaning  of 
others  that  are  new.  Connection  between 
sentences  is  slight.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
of  that  reading  between  the  lines  which 
characterizes  the  advanced  phase  of  the 
subject.  Advanced  reading  employs  the 
superficial  meaning  of  words,  sentences, 
and  themes,  as  a  means  of  apprehending 
that  deeper  meaning  which  comes  from  or- 
ganizing expression  so  as  to  give  it  a  back- 
ground of  implied  thought.  It  infers  from 
composition  those  ideas  that  lie  beneath 
the  direct,  conventional  meaning  of  words 
and  sentences. 

Reading  is  Silent  and  Oral.-Such  a  classi- 
fication rests  on  the  contrast  between 
thought  and  expression.  Silent  or  thought- 
reading  is  the  subjective  process  of  con- 
structing a  train  of  thought,  using  printed 
characters  as  a  suggestion  for  the  succes- 
sive steps.  The  quality  of  one's  silent  read- 
ing is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
think.  It  is  characterized  by  his  peculiar- 
ities of  intelligence,  whatever  they  maybe. 
Thinking  is  of  three  general  grades:  i, 
sensuous  picturing;  2,  abstract  thinking  of 
a  mechanical  type;  3,  philosophic  or  (bet- 
ter) scientific  insight.  Many  readers  are 
able  to  picture  what  they  read  in  a  sen- 
suous, individual  way,  but  are  incapable  of 
abstract  (i.  e.,  non-picturable )  thought. 
Children  of  the  primary  grades  belong  to 
this  class;  hence,  the  folly  of  abstractions 
for  such  pupils.  In  this  regard  many  adults 
are  but  children  of  larger  growth. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
capable  of  thinking  in  a  mechanical  (/.  e., 
formally  logical)  way.    They  are  able  to 
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read  discourse  that  is  unpicturable,  or,  as 
we  say,  abstract. 

A  very  few  persons  are  able  to  rise  above 
mechanical  abstractions  and  see  ideas  in 
their  unpicturable  unity.  Such  have  power 
to  read  philosophy  or  explanatory  science 
of  the  most  general  nature. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  good  thought- 
reading  is  a  very  important  condition  for 
oral  reading,  but  not  the  only  one.  It  some- 
times happens  that  clear  thinkers  are  poor 
readers,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say 
that  the  reverse  may  be  true — occasionally 
a  good  oral  reader  is  a  weak  thinker. 

Relation  to  Other  Language-Subjects. — 
There  are  six  classes  of  subjects  in  the 
philological  or  language-group.  They  are 
pronunciation,  spelling,  etymology,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  reading.  These  are  alike 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  concerned  with 
the  forms  or  types  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, as  they  are  conventionally  agreed 
upon  by  good  usage.  They  differ  in  the 
kinds  of  form  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. Each  has  a  separate  unit.  Pro- 
nunciation deals  with  ear-words  and  asso- 
ciations with  the  ideas  they  express.  Spell- 
ing has  to  do  with  eye-words.  Etymology 
treats  of  both  kinds  of  form  and  of  the  his- 
torical changes  they  have  undergone. 
Grammar  is  the  science  of  the  sentence 
and  of  the  judgment,  as  rhetoric  is  of  the 
theme  or  organized  series  of  sentences  and 
judgments.  Reading  is  the  synthesis  of  all 
these.  It  presupposes  them,  and  they  re- 
ceive their  application,  at  least  in  part,  in 
it.  Reading  is  interpretive  discourse,  of 
which  the  counterpart  and  opposite  is 
composition  or  the  constructive  phase  of 
discourse. 

Preparatory  to  every  kind  of  reading 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  mastery  of 
the  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  grammar. 
In  advanced  reading  a  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  etymology  and  rhetoric  are  condi- 
tions requisite  to  a  high  type  of  excellence. 

Instruction  and  exercise  in  the  details  of 
language,  in  an  unscientific  form,  com- 
monly called  language  lessons,  should  be 
based  directly  on  the  reading  lesson.  Inter- 
pretation naturally  preceeds  construction, 
and  language  forms  are  to  be  construed 
and  fixed  in  memory  in  the  reading  class, 
before  they  are  attempted  in  a  construc- 
tive way  in  the  composition  class,  or  in  any 
other  language  exercise.  The  separation 
of  examples  from  the  context  in  which 
they  naturally  arise,  and  to  which  they  be- 
long, is  a  fundamental  mistake  in  method. 
The  place  to  teach  a  form  of  thought  or  of 
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language  is  that  situation  in  which  it  natu- 
rally occurs,  and  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
scious want  which  requires  the  given  form 
for  its  satisfaction.  There  is  not  now  time 
to  go  into  reasons,  but  the  principle  is  il- 
lustrated by  learning,  by  the  two  methods, 
classes  of  words,  like  principal  and  principle. 
One  method  takes  them  as  they  naturally 
arise,  and  teaches  them  in  their  actual  use. 
The  other  disassociates  them  from  practi- 
cal application,  and  gives  instruction  on 
their  form  and  meaning.  The  result  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  teaching  of  lan- 
guage-forms disassociated  from  their  prac- 
tical use  is  unnatural,  and  wastrous  of  en- 
ergy. This  fact  discredits  all  books  that 
purport  to  be  language  lessons,  whenever 
they  are  used  for  a  purpose  other  than  as 
guide  to  the  te'acher. 

Reading  to  Learn  to  Read. — The  teach- 
ing of  reading  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
reading  after  the  art  is  learned.  The  effi- 
ciency of  instruction  in  this  subject  is 
greatly  hindered  by  failure  to  observe  this 
difference.  Many  instructors  attempt  "to 
do  by  doing."  This  means  that  they  go 
ahead  without  defining  clearly  the  purpose 
they  attempt  to  realize. 

The  reading  class  should  be  the  ap- 
pointed and  systematic  agency  for  making 
clear  to  the  pupil  what  he  must  do  in  or- 
der to  read  a  new  selection.  Not  only 
should  it  do  this,  but  it  should  also  give 
training  in  practical  methods  by  which  the 
various  things  to  be  done  are  accomplished. 
Therefore,  in  teaching  reading,  two  ques- 
tions are  to  be  answered:  t.  What  features 
must  be  singled  out  for  direct  effort?  2.  By 
what  means  is  each  of  these  elements  to 
be  mastered? 

a.  The  specific  ends  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  teaching  of  reading  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  fix  the  forms  of  words  (their  pro- 
nunciation, spelling,  etymology,  etc.)  and 
their  association  with  the  ideas  to  which 
they  belong. 

(2)  To  form  the  habit  of  taking  in,  hold- 
ing in  memory,  and  discriminating  as  to 


relative  importance,  a  series  of  word-forms 
and  their  ideas. 

(3)  To  train  the  power  and  habit  of  weld- 
ing separate  superficial  meanings  into  one 
organized  whole  of  meaning,  through  the 
agency  of  thought  relations  existing  be- 
tween picturable  ideas. 

(4)  To  develop  the  ability  to  translate 
another's  thought  into  one's  own,  and  give 
it  utterance. 

(5)  To  fix  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
setting  of  thought  (its  environments  in  its 
author's  mind)  from  "which  a  composition 
springs,  and  the  intelligence  to  which  it  is 
directed. 

b.  The  principal  means  in  teaching  read- 
ing are  these: 

(1)  Distinction  of  eye-and  ear-forms,  so 
as  to  leave  each  as  a  separate  imprint  on 
the  memory,  and  consequent  training  of 
the  power  of  eye  and  ear-discrimination. 

(2)  Exercise  of  the  power  of  association 
between  eye  and  ear-forms  of  speech  (ar- 
bitrary conventional  symbols)  and  ideas. 

(3)  Training  in  drawing  distinctions  in 
thought,  and  in  tracing  their  counterparts 
in  language,  in  cases  in  which  the  eye  pre- 
sents no  distinctions  of  language  form.  To 
this  class  belong  the  differences  between 
subject  and  predicate,  logical  and  gram- 
matical subject,  contrasts  of  meaning  be- 
tween words,  etc. 

(4)  Exercise  in  systematic  (J.  e.,  logical) 
thought.  This  includes  observation  of  a 
kind  peculiar  to  language-interpretation, 
imagination  of  the  variety  necessary  to  fill 
out  what  is  a  mere  skeleton  or  suggestion — 
to  "concrete  the  abstract," — ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  necessary  and 
what  accidental,  and  the  synthetic  habit  of 
mind,  which  takes  ideas  in  their  unity  and 
completeness. 

'  (5)  Training  of  the  vocal  organs,  to  the 
end  that  they  respond  efficiently  to  the  will. 

(6)  Practice  in  conceiving  the  state  of 
mind  existent,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  in- 
telligence that  creates  the  discourse;  on 
other  hand,  in  the  mind  that  receives  it. 


r  "\i — GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES.'! 


Q"  A  board  of  geographic  names  has  been 
formed  at  Washington,  in  connection  with 
the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form orthography  of  geographic  names  to 
be  used  in  government  publications.  This 
board  was  officially  created  September  4, 


by  order  of  the  president.  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  the  new  organization  is  before  us,  and 
we  select  a  few  names  from  it  which  seem 
to  us  likely  to  be  interesting  to  teachers. 
The  names  adopted  are  printed  first  in  Ro- 
man, and  the  discarded  names  follow  in 
italics: 
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Baluchistan,  India,  Beloochistan,  Belou- 
c his tan. 

Barbados  Island,West  Indies,  Barbadoes, 
Bering  Sea,  Alaska,  Behring,  Behring's. 
British  Kaffraria,  Africa,  British  Caffra- 
ria. 

Chile,  South  America,  Chili. 
Fiji  Islands,  South  Pacific,  Feejee,  Viti. 
Great  Sitkin  Island,  Alaska,  Great  Sit- 
chine. 

Guadeloupe  Island,  West  Indies,  Gaude- 
loupe. 

Haiti,  West  Indies,  Hayti. 
Hongkong,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Hong- 
Kong. 


Helgoland  Island,  North  Sea,  Heligo- 
land. 

Hudson  Bay  (and  River),  Hudson's. 
Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  Kodiak. 
Kongo  (River  and  State),  Africa,  Congo. 
Moskat,  Arabia,  Muscat,  Muskat. 
Puerto  Rico  Island,  West  Indies,  Porto 
Rico. 

Punjab,  India,  Ponjab,  Punjaub,  Pandjab. 
Rainier  Mt.,  Washington,  Tacoma. 
Salvador,  Central  America,  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Tristan  da  Cunha  Island,  South  Atlantic, 
Tristan  d'  Acunha. 

—  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


DANTE'S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 


AN  INTERPRETATION. 
GEO.  I>.  BROWN. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  short  studies  on  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante.  The  design  is  to  in- 
dicate to  the  reader  a  method  of  study  of 
a  great  work  of  literature,  and  to  try  to 
show  in  what  the  greatness  of  great  books 
consists.  It  is  probably  true  that  but  few 
persons  of  the  number  who  read  and  enjoy 
the  Iliad,  or  the  Divine  Comedy,  or  Shakes- 
peare even,  could  formulate  an  answer 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  if  they  were 
asked  what  it  is  in  them  that  makes  them 
endure  and  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the 
race  from  age  to  age.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents of  Homer  and  of  Dante  is  greater 
to-day  than  ever  before;  not  alone  because 
there  are  more  people  who  can  read,  but 
it  is  relatively  greater.  The  significance  of 
their  works  is  coming  to  be  seen  as  it  was 
not  seen  by  their  contemporaries.  I  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  some  things  in  Dante's 
poem  that  are  considered  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  man  in  every  age.  He  works 
out  the  solution  of  problems  that  must  be 
solved  anew  by  each  succeeding  epoch. 

But  each  age  manifests  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  solution  made  by  the  ages  that 
have  gone  before  it. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  not  a  little 
talk  about  the  importance  of  creating  in 
the  young  a  taste  for  literature.  Many  talk 
about  it  who  have  but  little  taste  for  liter- 
ature themselves,  but  there  was  never  a 
counterfeit  that  was  not  preceded  by  the 
genuine.    What  is  merely  a  "fad"  with 


some  is  a  well-grounded  conviction  with 
others. 

It  may  be  well  to  recount  briefly  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  literature  before  en- 
tering upon  the  study  of  one  of  its  great 
books.  A  Patent  Office  Report  is  not  lit- 
erature. Neither  is  a  scientific  treatise. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  composition  that 
we  are  all  ready  to  declare  are  not  litera- 
ture, in  the  restricted  meaning  in  which 
this  term  is  generally  employed. 

1.  Literature  must  have  a  content  that  is 
of  universal  interest  to  those  who  are  able 
to  apprehend  it.  It  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  human  soul  if  the  ear  is  at- 
tuned to  hear.  And,  indeed,  the  best  liter- 
ature awakens  some  response  in  widely 
differing  stages  of  culture.  The  child  and 
the  sage  are  both  interested  in  it. 

2.  Literature,  to  be  abiding,  must  have  a 
content  that  is  elevating.  What  is  debas- 
ing in  its  influence  will  not  live. 

3.  The  greatest  literature  is  that  which 
deals  with  matters  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  man.  By  what  process  shall  man  attain 
salvation,  and  in  what  does  the  salvation 
of  man  consist,  are  questions  that  have  in- 
terested the  race  in  every  age  and  will  ever 
continue  to  interest  it.  What  seems  to 
throw  light  upon  either  of  these  mysteries, 
at  any  point,  will  always  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind. 

4.  To  be  literature,  not  only  the  content 
must  be  true,  and  of  universal  interest,  but 
the  form  must  be  adequate.    "Beauty  is 
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the  splendor  of  the  true."  The  truth  must 
shine  in  the  form;  the  clothing  must  be 
artistic.  The  greatest  truths  are  often  ut- 
tered in  language  the  most  imperfect,  and 
in  the  prosiest  of  prose.  The  garb  is  in- 
adequate. The  "splendor  of  the  truth"  is 
wanting.  Literature  demands  that  the  form 
be  beautiful.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  the 
taste  as  well  as  gratifying  to  the  moral 
sense,  and  satisfying  to  the  intelligence. 

There  are  but  a  few  great  books  of  liter- 
ature. All  others  are  but  repetitions  or 
amplifications  of  these,  or  else  are  disem- 
inators  of  what  is  false.  Of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end,  but  the  number  of 
these  that  reveal  any  new  truth  is  small  in- 
deed. Our  greatest  seers  discover  that 
Plato  or  Homer  stood  upon  their  mount  of 
vision  centuries  before  them. 

The  greatest  books  of  literature  deal  with 
those  things  that  are  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern to  man,  with  an  intelligence  the  most 
profound,  and  a  taste  the  most  exquisite. 
They  give  utterance  to  the  profoundest 
truths  in  the  most  artistic  form.  For  this 
reason  they  are  often  called  the  "Literary 
Bibles."  It  is  universally  conceded  by 
those  "who  know,"  that  the  Divine  Com- 
edy is  one  of  these  literary  bibles.  I  as- 
sume that  many  of  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  will  be  interested  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover some  reasons  for  classing  it  among 
the  greatest  books.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  its  external  form  is  concealed  from  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, but  the  nature  of  the  content  and 
the  order  and  skill  with  which  the  thoughts 
and  images  are  marshalled  can  be  learned 
from  any  good  translation. 

(To  be  ( 


To  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  study 
with  us  arid  have  not  a  copy  of  the  poem, 
I  suggest  that  they  procure  Longfellow's 
translation  of  it.  We  do  not  promise  that 
the  road  we  travel  will  be  a  short  one.  At 
least  not  short  in  time,  if  it  be  in  distance. 
We  shall  need  to  tarry  by  the  way. 
Whether  we  continue  to  the  end  will  de- 
pend upon  the  interest  that  our  readers 
take  in  the  journey.  Those  who  care  to  ex- 
amine into  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
strange  visions  of  the  poet,  will  be  richly 
repaid  by  the  discoveries  they  will  make. 

Dante  declared  that  there  are  four  ways 
of  reading  his  poem.  There  is  the  child's 
way  of  reading  it,  which  interprets  the 
poet's  language  as  though  it  were  prose. 
The  imagery  passes  before  his  eyes  as  he 
reads,  like  a  panorama.  But  he  sees  no 
meaning  behind  this  imagery. 

It  may  also  be  read  as  an  allegory.  These 
images  are  symbols  of  other  things,  per- 
haps in  the  life  of  the  author;  perhaps  in 
the  life  of  his  nation;  perhaps  in  that  of 
the  race. 

Or  it  may  be  read  as  a  lesson  in  morals. 
Wrong  doing  brings  punishment — the  In- 
ferno. Right  doing  lifts  a  man  to  Paradise. 

Or  it  may  be  read  as  the  poet's  solution 
of  the  problem  of  humzn  destiny.  The 
form  of  this  poem  is  a  Sphinx's  riddle  to 
many  readers.  What  is  the  solution  that 
the  poet  makes?  One  might  say  of  it  what 
Aristotle  said  of  his  philosophy, — "that  it 
is  published  and  yetitisnotpublished."  It  is 
there  for  those  who  have  the  eyes  to  read  it. 
The  discovery  of  this  mystery  is  the  result 
of  Dante's  fourth  way  of  reading  his  poem. 


THE  CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now,  according  to  a  bulletin  just 
issued  by  the  Census'  Bureau,  situated  at 
Greensburg,  20  miles  east  of  Columbus,  In- 
diana, and  about  35  miles  southwest  of  In- 
dianapolis, at  latitude  39  s  11'  56"  and  lon- 
gitude 85°  32'  53".  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
situated  eight  miles  southwest  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes 
its  course.  Since  1800  the  center  of  popu- 
lation has,  on  a  rough  average,  moved 
about  one  degree  west  in  every  ten  years, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  five  and  one- 
half  miles  each  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  century  it  was  a  trifle  east  of  Washing- 
ton. Now  it  is  nearly  464  miles  west  of  the 


nation's  capital.  At  the  same  rate  of  prog- 
ress, it  will  reach  a  point  due  south  of  the 
center  of  area,  in  Kansas,  in  about  130 
years.  The  progress  of  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation westward  has  clung  remarkably 
close  to  the  39 0  of  latitude.  In  1830  it 
swung  about  six  miles  south  of  that  lati- 
tude, and  in  1850  it  swung  about  four  miles 
below.  In  i860  it  was  on  the  latitude,  but 
in  the  next  ten  years,  by  reason,  probably, 
of  the  civil  war,  it  swung  to  a  point  ten 
miles  above  that  latitude.  The  variation, 
north  and  south,  has  been  only  about  25 
miles  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


A  Query 

What  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools, 
and  how  is  this  need  to  be  met? 

From  the  published  letters  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  Illinois  to  the  state 
superintendent,  I  should  judge  that  there 
is  no  great  need  which  is  not  now  being 
met.  County  superintendents  express  them- 
selves, "work  progressing"  —  "outlook 
bright " — "  teachers  doing  all  they  can  " 
— "  I  am  satisfied,"  etc.  These  letters 
read  very  well,  but  there  is  to  this  ques- 
tion another  side  which  ought  to  be 
looked  at. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  principal  of 
a  village  sthool  in  one  of  the  enlightened 
counties  of  Illinois,  where  "  the  trend  of 
educational  thought  is  upward."  While 
here,  certain  things  have  come  under  his 
notice  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  flattering 
reports  of  these  superintendents. 

A  class  of  pupils  attend  here  who  come 
about  three  months  in  the  year  (during 
the  winter  months  when  there  is  no  work 
for  them  to  do  at  home).  These  pupils 
have  never  had  anything  like  proper 
teaching; — they  are  not  used  to  study; — 
they  bring  the  gait  of  the  corn  field  to  the 
school  room.  While  this  is  true,  they 
show  a  commendable  disposition  for  work. 
They  study  just  as  they  would  saw  wood 
or  pitch  hay.  But  the  thing  which  con- 
cerns me  and  which  has  called  forth  this 
article  is,  they  think  when  they  have 
attended  here  for  one  or  two  winters 
they  can  pass  a  teacher's  examina- 
tion and  teach  school  in  the  country. 
Some  of  them  have  "passed  "  the  teachers' 
examination;  at  least  they  got  certificates, 
and  have  tried  to  teach.  These  persons 
have  no  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher;— they  have  no  scholarship; — 
they  cannot  write  or  speak  good  English; 
and  yet  they  receive  certificates  to  teach 
school  and  often  try  to  teach. 


I  lately  said  to  one  of  my  pupils  who 
had  just  received  his  certificate,  "  Do  you 
expect  to  teach?"  "Yes  sir,"  he  an- 
swered, "for  a  year  or  two;  but  I'll  never 
make  a  business  of  it."  I  gave  the  young 
man  some  advice,  but  I  feel  sure  the  effect 
was  the  impression  that  I  was  a  crank, 
and  the  county  superintendent  understood 
his  business. 

Do  not  answer  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent must  license  such  persons  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  teachers.  I  know 
in  this  vicinity  half  a  dozen  good  teach- 
ers who  have  certificates  and  can  get  no 
schools. 

To  show  what  the  qualifications  of  some 
of  these  persons  are,  I  shall  give  some 
illustrations  of  their  work. 

I  was  told  by  a  member  of  a  board  of 
directors  that  he  received  the  following 
statement  from  an  applicant:  "I  under- 
stand you  are  a  board  of  No.  —  school 
house  and  want  your  school." 

I  had  in  school  a  man  who  held  a  cer- 
tificate valid  in  this  county,  yet  he  called 
is  a  transitive  verb  and  gave  a  noun  as  its 
object.  In  his  monthly  report  I  gave  him 
a  low  grade  in  grammar  and  he  brought 
his  report  card  back  and  demanded  a  rea- 
son for  such  a  mark. 

To  test  what  these  persons  could  do  I 
gave  them  a  very  reasonable  examination. 
I  kept  the  papers,  and  quote  verbatim  cer- 
tain answers: 

"Bacon's  Rebellion  arose  in  R.  I.  the 
people  were  not  in  favor  of  the  articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Con.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  malitia." 

"Roger  Williams  was  born  in  England. 
He  was  a  very  religious  man  but  he  thought 
each  person  should  be  allowed  to  worship 
God  as  they  thought  best.  He  was  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  Governor.  He  saved  the 
Jamestown  colony  from  ruin  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  the   Indian   tribes  and 
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buying  corn  of  them.  He  was  sentenced 
by  the  Indian  chief  to  be  put  to  death. 
Just  as  his  head  was  laid  on  the  stone  and 
the  ax  raised  Pocohontas  threw  herself 
across  his  body  and  her  father's  anger  be- 
coming quieted  he  pardoned  him.  He 
went  from  Va.  to  Mass.  and  became  a 
leading  man  in  that  colony." 

Again,  on  "The  Yorktown  Campaign:" 

"In  1783  the  British  occupied  York- 
town.  Cornwallis  had  his  troops  stationed 
there.  He  ordered  Clinton  to  stay  near 
the  coast  so  he  would  be  handy  if  needed. 
Grant's  troops  built  intrenchments  around 
Dorchester  Heights  the  same  as  they  had 
done  at  Boston.  The  next  morning  the 
British  were  surprised  by  the  Americans. 
The  surrender  took  place  on  Sept.  28, 1 783." 

The  above  were  written  by  two  persons, 
each  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  now 
valid  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Editor,  and  readers  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  these  are  not  theories; 
these  are  not  exaggerated  reports;  they 
are  cold  facts.  They  give  some  idea  of 
the  exact  condition  of  things.  I  ask,  who 
is  responsible  for  this  condition  ?  What 
is  the  greatest  need  of  our  public  schools, 
and  how  is  this  need  to  be  met? 

— Inquirer. 


The  Outline  Mania. 

The  following  by  Editor  Holbrook,  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  starts 
out  as  if  it  were  an  adverse  criticism  upon 
the  article  to  which  it  refers,  but  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  two,  we  find  it,  rather,  an 
unqualified  approval  and  re-enforcement 
of  what  that  article  contains.  We  repro- 
duce it  the  more  willingly  because  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  school  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
"mania  for  outlines"  that  is  working  so 
much  evil  in  the  common  schools  of  sev- 
eral states.  We  have  always  believed  that 
his  school  did  not  abuse  this  device.  The 
common  schools  are  full  of  these  "outline- 
cranks  "  who  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
idea  which  the  device  embodies,  either 
at  his  school  or  at  second  hand,  and  are 
using  outlines  to  teach  from.  We  are  glad 
to  have  the  father  of  the  outlining  device 
come  to  our  assistance  in  condemning  this 
abominable  practice,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  superintendents  will  interfere,  and  stop 
the  murder  of  the  innocents  that  is  now 
going  on  in  many  of  their  schools. 

TRAINING  BY  OUTLINING. 
We  print  elsewhere  ah  article  from  The  Plulic- 
School  Journal  on  "A  Mania  for  Outlines."  It 


was  probably  written  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  able  editor 
of  that  stirring  educational  magazine.  We  have 
found  ourselves  generally  agreeing  so  heartily  with 
most  of  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  we  some- 
what reluctantly  take  issue  with  his  opinions  as  set 
forth  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Brown  well  knows  that  any  good  method  is 
liable  to  great  abuse,  and  the  better  the  method  the 
more  liable  is  it  to  misconception  and  perversion. 

He  does  not  deny  the  excellence  of  outlining  as  a 
method  of  investigation,  of  expression,  and  of  re- 
view; in  other  words,  its  value  as  a  means  to  these 
various  ends. 

To  make  an  end  of  that  which  is  intended  only  as 
a  means  to  an  end  is  the  great  blunder  to  which 
rote  teachers  are  most  prone.  It  is  the  result  of  that 
species  of  enthusiasm  which,  having  no  power  of 
original  effort,  can  rise  no  higher  than  mere  imita- 
tive effort.  Any  method,  good  or  bad,  imitated,  is 
dead  and  dangerous.  Any  method,  good  or  bad, 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  originality  and  zealous  in- 
vention, will  be  effective. 

Again,  by  reason  of  their  manner  of  teaching 
methods,  certain  teachers  of  methods  are  positively 
harmful  to  their  pupils,  since  they  inspire  a  confi- 
dence in  their  teachings  which  leads  to  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  their  processes  and  consequent  unthink- 
ing imitation  of  the  particulars  of  their  methods, 
with  no  accompanying  mastery  of  the  principles  of 
those  methods.  The  devoted  apostles  of  a  teacher 
of  this  kind  go  before  their  classes  trying  to  remem- 
ber what  that  teacher  did,  instead  of  studying  their 
pupils  to  see  what  they  should  do.  Such  instruction 
in  methods  is  necessarily  an  injury  to  its  pupils  so 
that  their  first  experiences  in  the  school  room  are 
continued  and  disastrous  failures. 

We  fear  some  of  the  outline-cranks  exemplify 
this  kind  of  Normal  teaching. 

Surely  Mr.  Brown  will  not  maintain  that  the 
habit  of  systematic  investigation,  mastery,  and 
expression  of  facts  is  a  mislortune  either  to  the 
teacher  in  his  teaching  or  to  the  pupil  in  his  study- 
ing. Yet  this  habit  is  the  end  to  the  definite  accom- 
plishment of  which  outlining  is  the  most  effective 
means. 

We  join  most  heartily  with  him  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  brutal  memorizing  of  outlines  which 
some  shallow,  imitating  teachers  require.  It  is  a  stu- 
pidly cruel  and  utterly  inexcusable  violation  of 
every  principle  of  pedagogics,  and  especially  of 
those  involved  in  training  by  outline. 

Mr.  Brown  should  notice,  also,  that  we  say  train- 
ing by  outlining,  not  training  by  outlines.  We  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  out- 
lining as  a  method  of  teaching,  but  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  miserable,  ghastly,  rattle-bones 
method  of  teaching  by  outlines.  We,  of  course,  use 
outlines  in  teaching,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  training  the  pupils  to  the  power  of  outlining  their 
own  subjects.  We  have  been  asked  again  and  again 
to  put  into  print  for  general  use  the  masterly,  ex- 
haustive outlines  prepared  by  our  pupils  in  the  study 
of  their  subjects.  We  have  always  refrained  from  it 
for  the  reason  that  such  printed  outlines  in  the  hands 
of  our  pupils  would  most  effectually  defeat  the  ends 
which  we  wish  to  attain  by  training  our  pupils  to 
outline.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  regret 
that  our  pupils  have  rushed  with  foolish  haste  into 
print  with  outlines  which  we  have  trained  them  to 
prepare.  But  we  have  always  found  that  such 
friends  have  usually  repented  at  great  leisure  what 
they  thus  perpetrated  in  conceited  haste,  for  the 
reason  that  maturer  mastery  of  their  subjects  has 
ususually  revealed  deficiencies  which  their  inexper- 
ience could  not  discover. 
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Our  pupils  will  also  testify  that  no  one  has  de- 
nounced more  severely  and  more  continuously  this 
outline  worship  than  ourselves. 

But  young  people  have  to  learn  by  experience 
what  precept  will  not.  can  not  reveal  to  them. 

But  because  of  this  big-headedness  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  college  graduates  quite  as  much  as  of 
Normal  graduates,  of  young  rote  teachers  as  well  as 
of  young  outlining  teachers,  we  do  not  in  our  wrath 
denounce  all  outlining  and  say  there  is  no  good  in  it. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
Fiist  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course:  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


The  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

(A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  POLKS.) 
VI. 

In  my  last  story  I  told  how  the  pumper 
in  the  king's  castle  drove  the  red  fluid 
through  tubes  into  every  part  of  the  man- 
sion to  wash  it  out  and  keep  it  clean.  And 
I  told  you,  too,  how  the  food  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  butler  and  his  as- 
sistants was  carried  around  to  all  the 
servants  in  the  castle,  who  seized  upon 
that  which  they  liked  best  as  it  came  near 
them,  but  kept  on  working  all  the  time. 
These  servants  are  very  busy  people,  you 
see,  and  they  like  to  work.  In  fact  the 
most  of  them  would  much  rather  work 
than  be  idle.  They  never  have  any  time 
for  play,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
care  to  do  it  if  they  had  time.  They  al- 
ways have  something  to  do,  and  they  never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be 
done  to-day  unless  they  are  sick. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  the  king  has 
some  messengers  or  servants  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  the  pump  in  order  and  hold 
the  parts  of  it  firmly  together  so  that  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  force  the  red 
fluid  through  all  the  tubes  in  the  castle. 
They  also  hold  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
firmly  in  their  places.  That  makes,these 
walls  quite  elastic  and  strong,  so  that  when 
the  pump  pours  some  of  the  fed  fluid  into 
them  they  first  expand,  and  then  contract 
a  little  behind  it  and  so  help  to  push  it 
along.  If  you  put  your  finger  on  your 
wrist  you  will  feel  something  that  beats 
against  your  finger  every  time  your  heart 
beats.  This  is  the  expansion  of  your 
blood-vessels  caused  by  the  pressing  of  the 
blood  into  them  by  the  heart.  Then  they 
contract  until  another  gush  of  blood  comes 
along,  when  you  feel  the  pulse  beat  again. 
Now  it  is  very  much  in  the  same  way  that 
this  pumper  made  the  red  fluid  to  gush 
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into  the  tubes  of  this  castle  we  are  de- 
scribing and  expand  their  walls.    It  went 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  PUMP  AND  TUBES.* 

bounding  through  the  castle  just  as  the 
blood  goes  bounding  through  your  wrist. 

The  king  that  lived  up  in  the  dome  of 
this  castle  I  am  telling  you  about,  did  not 
stop  pouring  alcohol  into  his  mill  even 
after  the  butler  had  cried  out  with  pain 
and  sent  his  messengers  up  to  the  king  to 
tell  him  how  much  it  hurt  him.  The  king 
kept  right  on  pouring  in  the  alcohol, — 
that  is,  telling  his  other  servants  to  do  it, — 
from  day  to  day  for  a  long  time.  Now 
what  do  you  think  this  old  robber  alco- 
hol did  to  the  pump  and  the  tubes  in 
the  castle?  He  robbed  those  messengers 
and  servants  that  held  the  parts  of  the 
pump  firmly  together  of  much  of  their 
strength,  so  that  by  and  by  they  were  not 
stout  enough  to  keep  the  pump  in  good 


•From  "  A  Healthy  Body,"  published  by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 
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order,  and  it  got  weak.  The  pumper  tried 
his  best  to  make  the  pump  do  the  work  by 
driving  it  faster,  but  this  only  made  the 
matter  worse,  for  it  wore  out  the  pump, 
and  still  the  food  did  not  get  to  the  ser- 
vants, nor  was  the  castle  kept  clean.  Soon 
the  pump  and  pumper  fell  sick  and  the 
doctor  told  the  king  he  had  brought  all 
this  evil  on  his  good  servants  by  letting  in 
that  robber  alcohol.  Pie  robbed  every 
servant  of  something  that  he  could  not 
spare.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  this 
robber  did,  this  time.  In  my  next  story  I 
will  tell  you  something  more  about  him. 

—  Pliny. 

Stick-laying. 
III. 

The  accompanying  page  of  designs  for 
stick-laying  illustrates  many  of  the  forms 
described  in  the  last  article.  No.  i  may 
represent  to  the  child  a  line  of  soldiers, 
No.  2  a  row  of  tents,  and  Nos.  3  to  7  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  Nos.  7  to  13  outline 
with  three  sticks  each  a  camp  stool,  a 
flower  pot,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  a 
table.  With  four  sticks  are  represented  a 
square,  diamonds,  or  rhombs  in  different 
positions,  a  picture  frame,  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, a  gate,  dipper,  old-fashioned 
straight  chair,  camp  chair,  front  of  a  house, 
steps,  and  windows.  With  five  sticks,  Nos. 
27  to  30,  are  shown  a  fence,  a  flag,  and  an- 
other house  front. 

Now  increase  the  number  of  inch  sticks 
in  the  envelopes  to  eight  of  each  color  and 
vary  the  representation  of  objects  by  sym- 
metrical designs.  The  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  invent,  and  any  pretty  de- 
sign made  by  one  pupil  placed  on  the  black- 
board for  all  to  copy.  No  additional  sticks 
should  be  given  until  each  child  can  lay 
six  different  designs  in  a  neat  row  upon  the 
desk,  each  design  composed  of  eight  inch 
sticks  of  but  one  color.  Nos.  30  to  36 
show  some  of  the  forms  which  can  be  made. 

If  the  children  have  learned  in  the  work 
already  given,  to  match  and  name  the  col- 
ors and  to  draw  lines  which  approximate 
an  inch  in  length,  they  are  able  to  use 
sticks  of  different  lengths.  It  will  be  well 
to  limit  the  colors  to  two.  These  combi- 
nations should  consist  of  the  complimen- 
tary colors  red  and  green,  orange  and  blue, 
or  purple  and  yellow.  Place  in  each  box 
or  envelope  four  three-inch  sticks,  four 
two-inch  sticks,  and  twelve  inch  sticks  of 
each  of  the  two  colors  selected,  making 
forty  sticks  in  all.    The  use  of  two  rather 


than  six  colors  gives  a  prettier  appearance 
to  the  child's  work,  even  if  the  combina- 
tion of  two  colors  in  any  one  row  or  de- 
sign is  avoided. 

Had  so  many  sticks  been  given  at  first 
the  little  beginner  would  have  been  con- 
fused, but  now  that  he  has  some  idea  of 
representing  objects  he  will  be  delighted 
with  the  abundance  of  material.  New 
forms  will  suggest  themselves  and  the  sym- 
metrical designs  already  learned  will  fur- 
nish the  keys  for  new  ones.  The  teacher 
should  continue  the  practice  of  placing  a 
new  drawing  on  the  blackboard  for  each 
lesson,  for  the  power  to  invent  grows  by 
seeing  new  inventions.  Nos.  36  to  58,  in- 
clusive, illustrate  some  of  the  forms  which 
may  be  represented  with  sticks  of  different 
lengths. 

The  sticks  are  of  great  value  in  teaching 
numbers.  In  the  following  quotation  from 
Mrs.  Kraus'  Kindergarten  Guide  is  a  de- 
vice in  counting  which  prepares  the  child 
for  the  study  of  the  tables: 

"With  three  sticks  the  child  commences 
by  arranging  them  in  an  orderly  manner 
on  the  lines  of  the  table  at  even  distances, 
and  then  counts  all  the  sticks  in  groups, 
always  laying  stress  on  the  third  number; 
viz.,  One,  two,  three; 

four,  five,  six; 

seven,  eight,  nine,  etc." 

The  teacher  by  questions  and  directions 
may  lead  the  children  to  discover  many 
number  facts  for  themselves.  By  laying 
the  sticks  lengthwise  and  touching,  the  chil- 
dren may  find  the  length  of  their  pencils 
and  ruler,  the  length  and  width  of  their 
slates,  books,  and  desks.  They  should  be 
able  to  lay  quickly  and  neatly  an  inch- 
square,  a  two-inch  square,  or  a  three-inch 
square;  to  inclose  a  surface  of  given  length 
and  width,  and  to  tell  the  number  of  in- 
ches around  it. 

To  build  a  fence  around  an  Imaginary 
yard  or  field  will  never  again  be  so  enjoyed 
by  a  pupil  as  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
sticks  furnish  material  particularly  adapted 
to  the  class  of  problems.  It  follows,  there- 
fore,that  the  children  should  be  so  grounded 
in  fencing  examples  by  means  of  stick-lay- 
ing exercises  that  they  will  never  in  later 
years  fill  a  field  with  fence  by  multiplying 
the  length  by  the  breadth. 

In  order  to  produce  clear  impressions 
on  this  point  the  sticks  should  not  be  used 
to  teach  the  square  inch.  Let  the  ques- 
tions relate  only  to  distance  and  call  no 
attention  to  the  area  of  the  enclosed  sur- 
face.    The  square   tablets   and  folding 
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paper  are  best  for  the  illustration  of  sur- 
faces. 

The  children  should  frequently  be  asked 
to  lay  a  line  of  sticks  twelve  inches  in 
length.  If  their  curiosity  is  aroused  to 
find  another  name  for  this  length  or  meas- 
ure they  will  take  great  interest  in  stating 
that  twelve  inches  make  one  foot. 

When  this  fact  is  thoroughly  understood 
direct  them  to  lay  afoot  ruler  parallel  with 
the  line  of  sticks  and  tell  what  they  see. 
If  the  teacher  is  successful  in  arousing  ob- 
servation the  children  will  state  that  the 
ruler  is  a  foot  in  length  and  that  it  is  marked 
into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch.  The 
number  of  inches  in  a  half,  a  quarter,  and 
a  third  of  a  foot  can  be  illustrated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

A  plan  of  work  made  out  for  a  primary 
school  is  here  given,  in  which  the  aim  of 
the  stick-laying  exercises  is  indicated  by  a 
few  test  questions. 

First  month. — Material,  four  inch  sticks 
of  each  color. 

Time,  one  period  each  day  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Test,  put  all  the  sticks  of  each  color  to- 
gether. 

Show  a  red  stick,  a  blue  stick,  a  yellow 
stick. 

Mention  something  you  have  seen  that  is 
red?  blue?  yellow? 

Copy  with  sticks  the  colored  drawings 
on  the  blackboard. 

Second  month  — Material  unchanged. 

Time,  limited  to  three  periods  a  week. 

Test:  Show  a  green  stick,  an  orange 
stick,  a  purple  stick:  Find  something 
green.  What  fruits  are  purple?  What  are 
orange? 

Lay  a  row  of  squares  using  but  one  color 
in  each  square. 

Draw  these  forms,  making  every  form  an 
inch  in  length. 

Change  each  square  to  some  other  form 
and  draw. 

Make  any  forms  which  have  been  given 
by  the  teacher. 

Third  month. — Material,  eight  inch  sticks 
of  each  color. 

Time,  three  periods  each  week  for  busy 
work  and  one  for  number  work  during  reci- 
tation. 

Test:  Copy  and  draw  designs  made  of 
eight  sticks  each. 

Make  any  form  you  can  name. 

Lay  a  row  of  triangles.  How  many 
sticks  in  one  triangle?  in  two  triangles?  in 
three  triangles? 


If  you  have  eight  sticks,  how  many 
squares-can  you  make? 

Show  with  sticks  the  table:  "One  and 
one  are  two;  two  and  one  are  three,  etc." 

Fourth  month. — No  change  in  material 
or  time. 

Test:  Draw  a  line  one  inch  in  length  on- 
the  slate;  on  the  blackboard. 

Make  all  the  forms  you  can  out  of  three 
sticks  and  draw  them;  do  the  same  with 
four  sticks. 

Lay  the  sticks  in  twos  and  count  by  twos- 
to  ten  and  back. 

Find  the  length  of  your  pencil;  the  length 
and  width  of  your  book;  of  your  slate. 

Fifth  month. — Material,  twenty- four  inch 
sticks,  eight  two-inch  sticks,  eight  three- 
inch  sticks,  the  fourth  sticks  being  limited 
to  two  colors. 

Test:  Lay  a  symmetrical  design  having 
four  sides  alike.    Draw  it. 

Show  a  two-inch  stick.  A  three-inch 
stick. 

Lay  sticks  around  a  square  of  paper  and 
find  the  distance  around  it  in  inches. 

How  many  inch  sticks  can  be  laid  around 
your  reader?  your  slate? 

Lay  an  inch  square;  a  two-inch  square;, 
a  three-inch  square. 

Sixth  month. — Test:  Play  you  have  a 
little  house  and  a  door  yard.  Let  the  yard 
be  eight  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide. 
Build  a  fence  around  it  and  see  how  many 
inches  of  fence  it  will  take?  What  will  the 
fence  cost  at  one  cent  an  inch? 

Close  of  first  year. — The  children  should 
enjoy  making  designs  having  four  sides 
alike.  They  should  show  some  ingenuity 
in  representing  objects  they  have  seen,  and 
some  accuracy  in  representing  the  faces  of 
a  solid  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

They  should  be  able  to  use  but  one  color 
in  separate  designs  and  borders,  and  to 
draw  lines  nearly  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
in  length. 

Such  an  interest  should  be  aroused  in 
building  miniature  fences  that  the  children 
will  enjoy  telling  the  length  of  their  fences 
and  the  length  and  width  of  the  imaginary 
land  enclosed. 

To  accomplish  these  results  with  even  a 
part  of  the  school  will  require  all  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  first  year. 

Second  year. — Maierial  same  as  before 
with  the  addition  of  sticks  four  and  five 
inches  in  length.  One  color  only  in  each 
box. 

Time,  two  periods  a  week. 
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Aim,  increased  pleasure  in  making  beau- 
tiful designs. 

Increased  power  to  make  up  and  recite 
problems  relating  to  the  distance  around 
•surfaces. 

Illustration  of  tables. 

Illustration  of  the  number  of  inches  in  a 
foot,  a  half  foot,  quarter  of  a  foot,  and  a 
third  of  a  foot. 

Stick-laying  in  connection  with  a  more 
systematic  outline  of  drawing. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


Geography  for  Beginners. 

When  you  go  out  of  doors  on  a  clear 
night  and  see  the  stars  shining  in  the  sky 
you  may  think  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  liv- 
ing on  one  of  the  stars.  They  are  out  of 
doors  too. 

Looking  way  off  in  their  sky  they  see  a 
very  bright  star.  It  is  the  earth  we  live  on 
that  they  are  looking  at.  People  believe 
that  our  earth  is  a  star,  that  at  night  it 
shines  like  one  of  the  stars  you  see  in  the 
sky.  The  stars  look  bright  to  us,  do  they 
not?  Our  earth  looks  bright  to  the  little 
boy  and  girl  on  the  other  star. 

Our  earth  stays  in  the  sky  without  falling. 
It  will  seem  very  strange  when  I  tell  you 
we  live  on  the  outside  of  the  earth. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  never  could 
understand  why  we  didn't  fall  off.  It 
takes  a  very  wise  person  to  understand. 
We  can  be  sure  that  God  makes  it  possible 
for  the  earth  to  stay  in  the  sky  and  for  us 
to  stay  on  the  round  earth  and  not  fall  off. 

We  are  having  a  fine  ride  on  a  star  in 
the  sky,  for  the  earth  does  not  stand  still. 
It  is  always  traveling  around  the  sun.  It 
takes  it  a  year  to  go  around  once.  When 
it  is  on  one  side  of  the  sun  we  have  spring, 
and  when  it  is  on  another  we  havesummer, 
and  on  another,  autumn,  and  on  another 
side,  winter.  If  the  sun  gives  us  light  and 
heat,  he  is  a  very  good  friend  to  us,  and  if 
we  did  not  have  this  trip  around  the  sun, 
but  stayed  always  on  one  side  of  the  sun, 
we  would  have  only  one  season  instead  of 
four. 

See  me  tie  this  string  to  this  apple  stem. 
Now  I  will  set  the  apple  spinning,  as  fast 
as  I  can.  While  it  is  spinning,  I  will  whirl 
it  around  my  head. 

The  apple  spins  around  by  itself  and  it 
goes  around  my  head.  Our  earth  is  spin- 
ning around  on  itself,  and  it  goes  around 
the  sun  at  the  same  time. 

It  spins  very  fast  indeed.  It  turns  clear 
around  on  itself,  once  in  every  twenty-four 


hours,  or  one  day.  Part  of  the  time  our 
side  of  the  earth  is  turned  toward  the  sun 
and  we  are  having  day.  Part  of  the  time 
our  side  of  the  earth  is  turned  away  from 
the  sun  and  we  are  having  night.  The  peo- 
ple around  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
are  having  night  when  we  have  day.  When 
we  are  having  night,  they  are  having  day. 

Hold  your  hand  up  to  the  lamp  light. 
When  the  light  is  on  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
it  is  dark  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  isn't  it? 

Think  what  a  spinning,  whirling  time  we 
are  having  in  our  trip  on  our  star  and  never 
feel  the  motions  of  the  earth  as  it  travels 
at  all.  That  is  because  the  earth  is  so  very 
large  and  we  are  so  very  small.  Why,  it  is 
25,000  miles  around  the  earth!  Then  it 
takes  six  hours,  going  just  as  fast  as  the 
train  can  take  us,  to  go  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield,  which  is  less  than  two  hun- 
dred miles.  Think  how  long  it  would 
take  us  to  go  around  our  big  star.  Our 
earth  is  so  large  that  you  can't  imagine 
how  large  it  is. 

Think  of  our  big  round  earth  spinning 
and  whirling  around  in  the  air.  We  get  so 
used  to  seeing  things  around  us,  we  forget 
what  a  wonderful  trip  we  are  taking,  but 
we  will  always  remember  it  when  we  look 
across  the  sky  and  see  our  sister  stars. 

Write  the  questions  from  this  story  on 
slips  of  paper  and  keep  for  review.  The 
children  will  be  interested  in  seeing  who 
can  answer  the  greatest  number  of  slips 
without  a  mistake. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  our  earth? 

2.  What  is  the  shape  of  our  earth? 

3.  Do  we  live  on  the  outside  of  the  earth 
or  the  inside? 

4.  How  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  go 
around  the  sun? 

5.  How  many  seasons  have  we? 

6.  What  does  the  sun  give  us? 

7.  What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  go 
around  the  sun? 

8.  How  many  motions  has  the  earth? 

9.  What  are  given  us  by  the  earth  spin- 
ning around  itself? 

10.  How  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to 
spin  around  itself? 

11.  When  our  side  of  the  earth  is  toward 
the  sun,  what  do  we  have? 

12.  When  our  side  of  the  earth  is  turned 
away  from  the  sun,  what  do  we  have? 

13.  How  many  miles  is  it  around  our 
earth? 

14.  About  how  far  is  it  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield  and  how  long  does  it  take  to  go? 

— Popular  Educator. 
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A  Story  for  the  Little  Folks. 

(on  a  rainy  day.) 
Editor  Public -School  Journal: 

I  do  not  know  that  the  following  will  be  of  the 
least  use  to  you  as  it  savors  strongly  of  the  nursery. 
It  was  intended  merely  to  show  how  a  song  could 
and  should  be  introduced  with  a  story  dramatically 
told,  so  that  the  rythm  and  music  may  come  as  the 
child's  own  poetic  summing  up  of  a  thought.  The 
music  which  exquisitely  suits  the  first  song  is  found 
in  the  Eleanor  Smith  songs  for  little  ones.  — E.  H. 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  in  a  queer, 
old,  brown  house  some  wee,  wee  babies. 
Funny  little  round  tots,  oh,  so  small!  smaller 
than  midgets  or  fairies. 

The  house  in  which  they  lived  was  a 
very  old  house,  and  a  very  dark  house; 
almost  as  dark  as  the  road  which  led  to 
King  Pluto's  palace  (this  if  the  children 
have  had  the  story  of  King  Pluto). 

It  was  so  dark  inside  of  this  old  house 
that  the  funny,  little,  brown  babies  after 
having  been  put  in  nice,  soft,  warm  beds 
did  not  wake  up  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Days  and  days  passed  by,  and  still  the 
babies  slept  on.  What  funny,  little,  sleepy- 
heads they  were! 

By  and  by  there  came  a  gentle  tap!  tap! 
tap!  at  the  door  of  the  big,  brown  house. 

The  tapping  was  so  gentle  that  at  first 
the  babies  did  not  hear  it.  But  tap!  tap! 
tap!  came  again.  Tap!  tap!  tap!  went  on 
sounding  just  outside,  until  at  last  one 
little,  round  baby  began  to  stir,  and  then 
to  stretch  his  little  arms  up,  and  his  little 
feet  down  as  far  as  he  could  reach. 

Tap!  tap!  tap!  came  the  sound  again. 
"Dear  me!"  thought  the  waked  up  baby, 
"what  can  that  be?  I  guess  I'll  go  to  the 
door  and  see."  Tap!  tap!  tap!  came  again 
very  gently,  but  still  a  determined  sound  as 
if  the  visitor  meant  to  keep  on  tapping  until 
he  aroused  some  one  in  the  house. 

At  last  the  little,  round  baby  managed  to 
get  to  the  door,  and  put  his  little  head 
outside  of  it. 

"Come,  come!"  said  the  visitor,  "why 
don't  you  people  in  there  wake  up?  The 
sun  has  been  shining,  the  birds  are  all  sing- 
ing, and  we  are  having  a  fine  time  out  here. 
Go  and  call  to  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  tell  them  that  they  have  been  asleep 
long  enough.  It  is  time  to  get  up  and 
come  out  of  doors  now." 

The  dear,  little,  round  baby  nodded  his 
head  and  seemed  to  smile  a  "thank  you." 

It  was  so  good  to  breathe  in  the  air,  and 
to  hear  the  chirping  of  the  birds  and  to  see 
how  things  looked  out  of  doors. 

So  instead  of  going  back,  the  delighted 
little  fellow  called  to  his  brothers  and  sis- 


ters to  come  out.  And  soon  they  all  came, 
gaily  nodding  their  heads  and  saying  as 
much  as  they  were  able — "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Rain — thank  you  for  your  tap!  tap!  tap!" 

And  the  rain  seemed  to  laugh  good  na- 
turedly,  and  say,  "All  right,  Violet,  Crocus, 
Tulip,  and  Rose!  I  thought  it  was  time 
for  you  all  to  awaken — that  is  why  I  rapped 
tap!  tap!  tap!  so  long  at  your  door." 

RAIN  SONG. 
To  the  great  brown  house,  where  the  flowerets  live,. 
Came  the  rain  with  its  tap!  tap!  tap! 
And  whispered,  "Violet,  Snowdrop,  and  Rose, 
Your  pretty  eyes  you  must  now  unclose 
From  your  long,  long  winter's  nap!' 
Said  the  rain,  with  its  tap!  tap!  tap! 

From  the  doors  they  peeped,  with  a  timid  grace, 
Just  to  answer  this  tap!  tap!  tap! 
The  Showdrop  bowed  with  a  sweet  "good  day;" 
Then  all  came  nodding  their  heads  so  gay, 
And  they  said,  "we  have  had  our  nap; 
Thank  you,  rain,  for  your  tap!  tap!  tap!" 

RAIN  DROPS. 
"Tiny  little  rain-drops,  falling  in  the  street, 
Tapping  at  my  window,  making  music  sweet — 
How  I  love  to  watch  you,  sweet,  refreshing  rain, 
Bringing  to  the  pretty  flowers  life  and  health  again . 
Tiny  little  rain  drops,  falling  in  the  street, 
Tapping  at  my  window,  making  music  sweet." 

— Elizabeth  Harrison. 


Counting  Out  Rhymes  Used  by  Children  in 
Central  Illinois. 

Eenie,  Meenie,  Minie,  Moe, 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe; 
If  he  hollers,  let  him  go; 
Eenie,  Meenie,  Minie,  Moe. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven;. 
All  good  children  go  to  heaven. 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock; 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock; 

The  clock  struck  one, 

The  mouse  ran  down; 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Monkey,  monkey,  bottle  of  beer, 
How  many  monkeys  have  we  here?" 

One,  two,  three, 

Out  goes  she. 

Red,  white  and  blue; 
She  stays  and  goes  you. 

Wire,  brier,  limber,  lock; 

Three  geese  in  a  flock; 

One  flew  east,  one  flew  west, 

And  one  fliw  over  the  cuckoo's  nest. 

— A  Collector  t 


A  Riddle. 

"We  are  little  airy  creatures. 
All  of  different  voice  and  features. 
One  of  us  in  gl'zss  is  set. 
One  of  us  you'll  find  in  j^t, 
Another  you  can  see  in  tin, 
And  a  fourth  a  b?x  within; 
If  my  fifth  you  would  pursue,. 
It  can  never  fly  from  you." 
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INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third.  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


A  Good  Device. 

For  several  years,  I  have  directed  my 
attention  to  the  study  of  geographical 
onoraatology,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  in  treating  geography,  simple  ex- 
planations of  foreign  geographical  names 
would  essentially  aid  the  memories  of  pu- 
pils, lighten  the  teachers'  tasks,  and  give  a 
more  lively  interest  to  the  whole  subject. 
Let  me  give  an  instance. 

I  believe  the  most  repellent  Chinese 
geographical  names  may  be  made  intelli- 
gible in  the  following  manner:  The  teach- 
er first  of  all  reminds  his  pupils  that 
English  monosyllabic  words  are  frequently 
put  together  without  change;  e.,  north- 
east, southeast,  Deerfield,  Hartford,  New- 
ton, and  so  on.  He  then  adds  that  the 
Chinese  have  none  but  monosyllabic 
words,  and  these  are  joined  on  the  same 
principle.  He  then  writes  on  the  black- 
board in  a  line,  from  above  to  below,  the 
words: 

Pe — north, 

Tong — east, 

Nan — south, 

Si — west. 
And  in  another  line, 

King — capital,  or  king's  household. 

Hai — sea. 

Now  the  pupils  will  find  by  themselves 
that  the  northern  capital  is  called,  by  the 
Chinese,  Peking,  and  the  southern  capital 
Nanking.  If  now  the  teacher  points  on 
the  map  to  the  sea  that  bounds  China  on 
the  east,  he  will  find  that  his  pupils  will 
understand  at  once  why  it  is  called  Tong- 
hai,  and  Nanhai  must  be  the  name  of  that 
sea  which  washes  the  southern  shore  of 
China.  In  the  latter  sea  is  an  island 
called  Hainan,  and  the  children  will  readi- 
ly catch  the  fact  that  this  means  "sea  of 
the  south,"  meaning  the  Chinese  Sea.  The 
teacher  writes  now  under  Si,  the  words: 

Chu — pearl, 

Hoang — yellow, 
And  below  Hai, 

Kiang — stream, 

Ho — river. 
Attention  is  then  called  to  the  confluence 
of  the  three  rivers  near  the  city  of  Canton, 
flowing  from  the  respective  cardinal  points 
after  which  they  are  named.    The  West 


river — Sikiang;  the  North  river — Pekiang; 
the  East  river — Tongkiang.  These  three 
rivers  join  and  form  the  Chukiang  or  the 
Pearl  river.  The  Yellow  river  or  Ho^g- 
ho,  cuts  its  bed  through  a  yellow  soil  from 
which  it  gets  its  color,  Yellow  Sea — Ho- 
anghai,  and  so  on.  Geographical  lessons 
on  the  other  countries  could  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  many 
geographical  names  which  were  before 
nothing  else  but  unmeaning  sounds,  will 
now,  through  such  explanations,  become 
instinct  with  life,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  method  like  this  must  facilitate  and 
enliven  the  study  of  geography. 

As  the  principle  of  explaining  geograph- 
ical names  for  the  facilitation  of  the  study 
of  geography,  must  always  be  kept  in 
view,  it  is  necessary  that  at  first  only 
such  foreign  names  should  be  given  as 
can  easily  be  understood.  Only  now 
and  then  a  little  more  difficult  explana- 
tions are  given,  or  it  is  stated  in  honor  of 
what  eminent  person  or  in  consequence  of 
what  event  this  or  that  geographical  name 
has  been  given.  Names  that  admit  of 
different  explanations  or  the  significations 
of  which  are  not  sufficiently  decided,  have 
been  omitted. 

The  knowledge  of  our  globe  has  of  late 
years  made  extraordinary  progress,  and 
every  day  new  matter  is  added,  and  geo- 
graphical knowledge  accumulates.  If,  then, 
a  means  has  been  found  easily  to  impress 
on  the  memory,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  great 
many,  hard  and  repellent  foreign  names, 
one  should  think  it  would  be  worthy  the 
consideration  of  teachers  and  of  introduc- 
tion into  our  system  of  instruction. 

— /Conrad  Canzenmuller,  Ph. 


Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs. 

Children,  we  are  going  to  day  into  a 
workshop,  where  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
is  on  hand.  It  is  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
I  will  read  you  a  description  of  it.  (I  had 
selected  George  Eliot's  description  of  a 
carpenter's  shop  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
"Adam  Bede,"  which  I  read,  in  part.) 
Here  you  have  wood,  nails,  hammers, chis- 
els, saws,  and  above  all  Adam  Bede,  a  good 
workman.  ' 

Adam,  we'll  say,  is  making  a  box.  In 
one  corner  of  his  shop  is  a  table  with  the 
wood  on  it.  Now  listen  to  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say: 

Adam  took  a  saw  in  his  hand, only  a  saw, 
nothing  else.   He  walked  to  the  center  of  the 
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shop,  away  from  everything  else,  and  with 
his  saw  began  tosaw.  He  sawed  and  sawed. 

Well,  what  is  the  matter? 

"J^liss  J.,  you  said  Adam  had  nothing  in 
his  hand  but  the  saw." 

Well,  so  he  did.    What  is  wrong? 

"How  could  he  saw,  if  he  had  nothing 
to  saw?" 

How?  Why  he  just  moved  his  saw  back 
and  forth  through  the  air. 

"But  that  wouldn't  be  sawing." 
Why  not? 

"Because  to  saw,  one  must  have  some- 
thing to  saw." 

Very  good;  then  what  will  you  have 
Adam  saw? 

"Why,  he  must  have  sawed  the  wood  for 
his  box." 

Very  well,  then  I  must  not  say  that  Adam 
saws,  unless  I  give  him  something  to  saw. 
Well,  Adam  was  a  good  workman,  so  I  pre- 
sume he  knew  that  himself.  Let  us  write 
on  the  bbard  that: 

Adam  Bede  sawed  some  wood. 

Now  then.  Having  sawed  his  wood  into 
the  pieces  necessary  for  his  box,  Adam  de- 
termined to  nail  them  together.  He  laid 
the  wood  on  the  table,  and  going  to  a  closet 
picked  up  a  hammer.  With  this  in  his  hand, 
nothing  else,  he  went  to  the  center  of  his 
shop,  away  from  everything,  and  began  to 
hammer.  Well? 

"Its  just  the  same  as  before,  Miss  J. — 
Adam  cannot  hammer  without  hammering 
something." 

Cannot  I  call  it  hammering,  if  he  raises 
the  hammer  in  the  air,  and  lets  it  fall? 

'•'No,  it  is  only  a  motion.  Nothing  is 
really  hammered." 

(Naturally  the  child  uses  the  passive  form, 
nothing  is  hammered,^  point  to  be  used  later.) 

Vou  are  right.  Unless  something  is  ham- 
mered, we  cannot  say  that  Adam  ham- 
mered.   Very  well;    then  we  will  write: 

He  hammered  nails  into  the  wood. 

Now  suppose  you  continue  the  work  of 
making  the  box.  Suggest  things  for  Adam 
to  do. 

He  joined  the  pieces  together. 

He  planed  the  rough  edges. 

He  polished  the  loood  with  oil. 

He  made  a  lid  for  the  box. 

Perhaps  he  covered  the  box  with  paper. 

Well,  you  have  made  Adam  work,  and 
work  on  something,  too.  Now  let  me  see 
if  he  must  always  work  that  way. 

It  was  time  to  go  home,  and  after  gath- 
ering his  tools  together  and  placing  them 
in  his  box,  Adam  stood,  looking  out  of  his 
door;  Adam  stood, — 


Well,  why  don't  you  tell  me  what  he 

stood?    (No  answer.) 

He  sawed  wood,  and  hammered  nails, 
and  then  he  stood,  he  stood — 

Can't  you  think  of  anything  he  stood? 

"He  stood  himself,  but  we  wouldn't  say 
that." 

Why  not? 

"I  don't  know,  but  it  doesn't  sound 
right.  We  know  what  you  mean  when  you 
say  he  stood. 

Well  then,  if  you  know  what  I  mean, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  more.  Let  us  write 
over  here  (on  a  different  board). 

Adam  stood 'by  the  door. 

Seeing  that  work  was  over,  Adam's  dog, 
who  had  been  lying  on  the  shavings  in  the 
corner,  now  rose, — rose, — rose  what? 

"He  didn't  rise  anything,  Miss  J." 

Could  he  rise,  without  rising  anything? 

"Yes,  he  just  rose  himself,  only  we  need 
not  say  so.  We  know  what  you  mean,  if 
you  say  he  rose." 

Very  well — I  will  write: 

His  dog  rose  from  the  shavings.  He  too 
came  and  stood  by  Adam,  and  they  both 
looked — they  looked — what? 

"It  is  enough.    They  looked." 

Very  well;  I  will  write: 

They  both  looked  down  the  road. 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  have  written. 
Read: 

BLACKBOARD  WORK. 

Adam  Bede  sawed  some  wood. 

He  Iniiimercd  nails  into  the  wood. 

He  joined  the  pieces  together. 

We.  planed  the  rou^h  edges. 

He  polished  the  wood  with  oil. 

He  made  a  lid  for  the  box. 

Perhaps  he  covered  the  box  with  paper. 

Adam  stood  by  the  door. 

His  dog  rose  from  the  shavings. 

They  both  looked  down  the  road. 

Now  we  see  that  all  of  the  verbs  in  the 
first  column  need  what  to  complete  them? 

They  need  some  object. 

What  object  completes  the  action  of 
planing?  of  sawing?  of  hammering?  What 
object  in  the  second  column  completes  the 
action  ofrising?  (none)  of  looking?  (none). 

Then  we  see  plainly  that  some  verbs 
represent  an  action  which  is  not  complete 
until  we  have  named  some  object  on  which 
the  action,  so  to  speak,  ends.  The  sawing 
is  not  really  sawing  until  wood  is  sawed, 
nor  the  making  until  a  box  (in  this  case)  is 
made.  But  the  action  of  rising  is  com- 
plete without  any  object,  as  also  the  action 
of  looking  (object  thus  far  has  been  used 
in  the  sense  of  "thing,"  not  as  opposed  to 
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subject,  unless  the.  children  understand  the 
term,  which  could  hardly  be. 

We  have  a  name,  a  special  name,  for 
verbs  which  express  an  action  that  termi- 
nates or  ends  on  a  object.  We  call  such 
verbs  Transitive  verbs.  "Transitive"  comes 
from  a  word  meaning  "to  go"  (eoitum),  and 
■"trans"  means  "across."  What  is  it  that 
goes  across  from  the  verb  to  something  else? 

"The  action." 

And  to  what  does  the  action  go? 
"To  some  object." 

What  then  might  we  call  these  verbs  ex- 
pressing an  action  not  going  over  to  an 
object? 

"Intransitive," 

Now,  I  think  if  you  remember  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  "  transitive,"  you  can- 
not forget  what  a  transitive  verb  is;  nor 
why  it  is  so  called. 

Who  is  ready  to  define  a  transitive  verb? 
I  have  already  done  so  for  you  several 
times. 

A  transitive  verb  represents  an  action 
going  over  to  some  object.  (Corrections 
are  of  course  in  order  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible wording,  which  according  to  Swinton, 
reads,  "A  transitive  verb  is  one  that  repre- 
sents an  action  terminating  on  an  object.") 

Who  wdl  try  the  intransitive  verb? 

It  is  one  which  represents  an  action  not 
terminating  on  an  object.  (It  is  easy  in  a 
later  lesson  to  fill  in  this  definition  with  the 
words  "a  state  or  condition,"  so  that  the 
whole  reads,  "An  intransitive  verb  is  one 
which  represents  a  state  or  condition,  or  an 
action  not  terminating  on  an  object."  The 
-child  should  be  told  that  the  definition  as 
given  above,  is  not  quite  complete.) 

The  lesson  might  be  ended  by  having 
the  children  give  many  examples  of  both 
kinds  of  verbs.  They  will  give  many  faulty 
sentences,  mistaking  words  in  phrases  for 
the  object  on  which  the  action  is  to  end, 
etc.  This  critical  correction  of  their  trials 
is  really  quite  as  important  as  the  devel- 
opment of  transitiveness.  For  instance,  a 
child  will  say  "Adam  went  home,"  and  in- 
sist upon  it  that  the  action  of  "going"  ends 
at  home,  and  with  a  fair  show  of  childish 
logic,  too,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  differences  between,  for 
instance,  walking  a  person  up  and  down  to 
keep  him  awake,  and  walking  a  mile.  In 
the  first  the  "person"  is  the  recipient  of  the 
action,  though  walk  is  used  here  excep- 
tionally, while  in  the  second  case  "mile"  is 
merely  an  objective  adverbial,  a  measure 
-of  distance. 

— Elizabeth  Jarrelt  in  Popular  Educator. 


Physiology. 

Breathing. — In  our  last  lesson  we  studied 
the  process  by  which  air  enters  and  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs.  We  present  this 
month  a  picture  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver, 
stomach,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  in  their  rela- 
tive positions,  which  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 


The  line  i  shows  the  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  is  a  membrane  separating 
the  lungs  from  the  liver  and  stomach. 
When  we  take  a  deep  breath  this  diaphragm 
is  pressed  downward  and  the  lungs  expand 
in  the  direction  of  the  liver  and  stomach. 
When  the  ribs  are  lifted  the  lungs  expand 
upward  and  outward.  The  lungs  always 
fill  the  chest  full. 

Why  do  we  need  pure  air  to  breathe? — 
Pure  air  has  about  one  fourth  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  nitrogen  in  it,  and  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  these  substances.  It  has  some 
vapor  of  water  and  a  very  little  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  nitrogen  is  not  used  by  the 
body,  but  the  oxygen  is.  When  we  breathe 
the  air  into  the  lungs  the  oxygen  in  it  goes 
into  the  blood  vessels  very  much  as  water 
goes  through  a  sieve.  The  sieve  allows 
the  water  to  pass  through  it,  but  it  will  not 
allow  stones  or  marbles  to  go  through.  So 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs  will  allow  the 
oxygen  to  go  through  but  they  will  not  al- 
low the  blood  to  do  so.  Its  particles  are 
too  large,  like  the  marbles.  And,  too,  if 
there  is  any  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  blood 
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the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs 
will  allow  that  to  pass  out  into  the  air. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  oxygen  seems 
to  want  to  get  into  the  blood,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  wants  to  get  out.  But  if  the 
air  does  not  have  its  proper  amount  of  oxy- 
gen in  it,  then  the  oxygen  has  less  desire 
to  go  out  of  it  into  the  blood.  And  if  the 
air  has  already  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  it,  then  this  gas  in  the  blood 
will  have  no  desire  to  get  into  the  air. 

I  told  you  in  a  former  lesson  how  the 
blood  carries  the  oxygen  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  how  it  burns  up  the  worn 
out  tissues  of  the  body,  wherever  it  finds 
them,  and  so  keeps  the  body  warm. 

What  is  the  need  of  Ventilation? — Unless 
the  room  in  which  people  live  is  well  ven- 
tilated so  that  the  air  out  of  doors  can 
mingle  freely  with  the  air  in  the  room,  what 
will  happen?  Simply  this:  The  air  in  the 
room,  by  and  by,  gives  up  all  the  oxygen 
it  wishes  to  give  away,  which  goes  into  the 
blood  and  unites  with  the  carbon  and  forms 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  brought  to  the 
lungs  and  unloaded  into  the  air.  So  the 
oxygen  is  constantly  going  out  of  the  air 
and  the  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  going 
into  it. 

By  and  by  the  oxygen  will  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  blood  because  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  in  the  air  to  spare  any,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  will  not  wish  to  go  into  the  air, 
because  the  air  has  all  it  can  hold  already. 
So  you  see  that  the  purifying  process,  the 
"house-cleaning"  by  which  the  body  is 
kept  free  from  the  dirt  that  is  all  the  time 
accumulating  by  the  wear  and  tear  that  is 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  body,  is  in  a 
measure  stopped.  The  blood  is  not  made 
pure  by  going  through  the  lungs,  nor  does 
it  take  up  the  oxygen  that  it  ought  to.  You 
can  see,  therefore,  that  the  body  must  get 
sick  in  a  short  time. 

How  Shall  we  Ventilate  a  School  Room? 
— One  good  way  is  to  have  the  windows  on 
one  side  of  the  room  raised  a  little  at  the 
bottom  and  those  on  the  other  side  lowered 
a  little  at  the  top.  If  the  children  sit  near 
to  the  windows  and  will  be  chilled  by  the 
raising  of  them  at  the  bottom,  have  a  board 
made  two  or  three  inches  wide  and  as  long 
as  the  window  is  wide,  and  place  it  under 
the  sash,  filling  the  open  space  when  the 
sash  is  raised.  That  will  leave  a  space 
where  the  lower  and  upper  sash  meet, 
through  which  the  air  can  come  from  the 
outside  without  blowing  directly  upon  the 
children.    In  the  early  spring  time  it  ises- 
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pecially  important  that  care  be  taken  to 
ventilate  the  room  judiciously.  A  draft  of 
warm  spring  air  may  feel  very  pleasantand 
yet  be  very  harmful.  —Pliny. 


Geography. 

EURO-ASIA — PRODUCTIONS. 

1.  Where  are  the  greatest  differences  in 
productions;  between  the  northern  and 
southern,  or  eastern  and  western  divisions 
of  this  great  continent?  Why? 

2.  What  contrasts  are  presented  in  the 
productions  between  those  of  the  coasts 
and  the  interior? 

3.  Does  the  eastern  or  western  coast  dif- 
fer more  widely  from  the  interior  in  pro- 
ductions? Why? 

4.  Are  the  river  valleys  important  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  productions?  Which 
ones  are  most  important? 

5.  Where  is  the  most  important  grain  re- 
gion? What  conditions  favor  it?  What 
cities  lead  in  grain  exports? 

6.  Is  the  grain  region  found  in  the  same 
latitude  in  the  different  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent? 

7.  Compare  the  latitude  of  the  grain  dis- 
tricts in  Euro  Asia  with  that  of  North 
America. 

8.  Where  are  the  timber  regions  of  Euro- 
Asia?  What  varieties  are  to  be  found? 
What  are  the  climatic  conditions  found  in 
a  timber  region? 

9.  How  does  the  character  of  the  forests 
in  the  northern  latitudes  differ  from  that  of 
those  in  the  southern? 

10.  Compare  the  latitude  of  the  northern 
timber-line  in  Euro-Asia  with  that  of  North 
America;  how  can  you  account  for  the 
difference  noticed? 

11.  What  differences  are  there  between 
the  productions  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries and  those  of  southern  Asia?  What 
influences  combine  to  give  them  some  sim- 
ilarity? What  is  the  difference  in  latitude? 

12.  In  what  regions  are  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  grown? 

13.  Where  are  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
fig  cultivated?  Compare  with  the  same  lat- 
itude of  North  America.  To  what  is  the 
great  contrast  chiefly  due? 

14.  Where  are  the  great  meadow  lands  of 
Euro-Asia?  Which  do  these  more  closely 
resemble,  those  of  North  America  or  South 
America? 
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15.  In  which  of  the  three  continents  men- 
tioned in  "14"  is  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ductions mostly  dependent  upon  latitude? 

16.  Compare  the  effects  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  in  these  continents  upon 
the  productions. 

17.  Locate  the  chief  mineral  regions  of 
Euro-Asia.  What  minerals  are  of  most 
importance? 

18.  What  ones  of  value  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tains? 

19.  Where  are  precious  stones  found  ? 
Where  are  gold  and  silver  found? 

20.  Where  are  the  valuable  iron  mines  ? 
Coal  mines?    Where  is  tin  found? 

21.  Does  the  character  of  the  productions 
of  a  country  make  its  impress  upon  the 
people?  Compare  the  agriculturists  of 
Europe  with  those  that  work  in  mines; 
what  differences  in  their  character  are  due 
to  their  different  occupations? 

22.  Where  are  the  most  thrifty  peoples  of 
Euro-Asia  located?  Is  their  thrift  due  to 
any  extent  to  the  kind  of  productions  in 
their  countries? 

23.  What  is  the  character  of  the  vine- 
growers?    Of  the  grain-raisers? 

24.  Is  the  intelligence  of  a  people  in  any 
great  measure  dependent  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  in  which  they  live? 
Illustrate  the  point  in  Euro  Asia. 

25.  Are  the  conditions  of  the  present 
tending  to  reduce  or  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  character  of  a  people  and  the  produc- 
tions of  their  country? 

—  W.  T.  Jackman  in  Outlines  Natural  Science. 


The  United  States  and  When  Admitted. 


1.  Delaware,    .  1787.  23.  Maine,     .  1820. 

2.  Pennsylvania,  1787.  24.  Missouri,     .  1821. 

3.  New  Jersey,  1787.  25.  Arkansas,  1836. 

4.  Georgia,     .  1788.  26.  Michigan,  .  1837. 

5.  Connecticut,  1788.  27.  Texas,     .  1845. 

6.  Massachusetts,  1788.  28.  Florida,      .  1845. 

7.  Maryland,  .  1788.  29.  Iowa,       .  1846. 

8.  S.  Carolina,  1788.  30.  Wisconsin,  1848. 

9.  N.  Hampshire,  1788.  31.  California,  1850. 

10.  Virginia,     .  1788.  32.  Minnesota,  J858. 

11.  New  York,  1788.  33.  Oregon,      .  1759. 

12.  N.  Carolina,  1778.  34.  Kansas,   .  1801. 

13.  Rhode  Island,  1790.  35.  West  Virginia,  1863. 

14.  Vermont,    .  1 791.  36.  Nevada,      .  1864. 

15.  Kentucky,  1793.  37.  Nebraska,  1867. 

16.  Tennessee,  1796.  38.  Colorado,    .  1876. 

17.  Ohio,    .     .  1803.  39.  Washington,  1889. 

18.  Louisiana,  1812.  40.  South  Dakota,  1889. 

19.  Indiana,      .  1S16.  41.  North  Dakota,  18S9. 

20.  Mississippi,  1817.  42.  Montana,    .  1889. 

21.  Illinois,    .  1818.  43.  Idaho,     .  1890. 

22.  Alabama,    .  1819.  41.  Wyoming,  .  1890. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and< 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Ratio  and  Proportion. 

To  find  the  relative  length  of  a  ten-foot 
pole  and  a  yard-stick,  we  apply  the  latter  as 
a  measure  to  the  former.  The  relation  of 
length  thus  found  (V,  or  3^)  is  called  the 
ratio  of  their  lengths,  or  the  ratio  of  10  feet 
to  3  feet.  So  the  ratio  of  any  number  to 
another  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  former  by  the  latter. 

The  ratio  is  written  thus:  10  :  3,  or  V°. 

The  two  numbers  compared  together 
form  a  couplet]  separated,  they  are  called 
the  terms  of  the  ratio;  the  first  the  ante- 
cedent, the  second  the  consequent. 

Ratio  is  little  employed  as  an  instrument 
in  mathematics;  yet  the  term  is  sooftenused 
that  its  meaning  should  be  clearly  seen. 
The  following  points  should  be  emphasized : 

1.  The  two  numbers  compared  must  be 
of  the  same  denomination. 

2.  A  ratio  is  a  quotient,  or  simply  a  frac- 
tion. 

3.  As  in  fractions,  so  in  ratio  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  whether  the  value  of  the  ratio 
be  greater  or  less  than  one. 

4.  1st  term  =  antecedent  =  numerator  = 
dividend;  2d  term  =  consequent  =  denom- 
inator =  divisor;  whence,  ratio  =  fraction 
=  quotient. 

5.  Most  operations  performed  upon  sim- 
ple fractions  may  be  performed  upon  ra- 
tios; thus  ratios  may  be  multiplied, divided, 
compounded,  reduced  to  higher  or  lower 
terms. 

6.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Inverse  Ra- 
tio should  be  taught  from  several  familiar 
examples. 

7.  All  subjects  in  mathematics  are  stripped 
of  their  greatest  difficulties  if  the  meaning 
of  terms  be  clearly  seen.  The  meaning  of 
a  term  should  not  be  taught  by  means  of  a 
definition.  Specific  .examples  of  the  num- 
ber or  relation  to  which  the  term  applies 
should  come  first,  the  application  of  the 
term  shown,  and  finally  the  pupil  helped  to 
frame  a  definition.  The  same  is  true  of 
rules.  The  solution  of  a  new  kind  of  prob- 
lem, or  the  performing  of  a  new  operation 
should  be  effected  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  or  process, 
or  of  the  number  relations  involved  in  it. 
After  a  few  similar  solutions,  the  mode  of 
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solution  should  be  formulated  into  a  rule. 
The  pupil  may  then  work  in  the  light  of  the 
rule. 

PROPORTION. 

It  is  evident  that  if  3  oranges  cost  10 
cents,  6  oranges  cost  20  cents.  The  ratio 
of  the  first  lot  of  oranges  to  the  second  lot 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  price  of  the 
first  lot  to  the  price  of  the  second.  We 
may  express  this: 

3  oranges  :  6  oranges  : :  10  cents  :  20  cents. 
More  briefly:  3  :  6  ::  io  :  20,  or  J  = 

Such  an  equality  of  ratios  is  called  a 
proportion.  The  four  terms  are  called  pro- 
portionals; the  first  and  fourth  are  called 
extremes;  the  second  and  third,  means. 

If  in  the  proportion  written  above  we 
multiply  each  ratio  (fraction)  by  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  consequents  (denomina- 
tors) we  obtain: 

3  X  6  x  20  10x6x20 

 =  ,  or  3  x  20  =  10  x  6. 

6  20 

The  same  operation  may  be  performed 
upon  any  proportion  with  the  same  result; 
viz.,  the  product  of  the  means  equals  the 
product  of  the  extremes.  Hence  either 
extreme  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  pro- 
duct of  the  means  by  the  other  extreme; 
either  mean  is  the  product  of  the  extremes 
•divided  by  the  other  mean. 

This  principle  makes  proportion  a  useful 
instrument  in  mathematics;  for  with  three 
terms  known  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

The  solution  of  a  problem  by  propor- 
tion involves  two  steps: 

1.  The  statement,  or  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms. 

2.  The  finding  of  the  unknown  term  by 
the  principle  stated  above. 

The  last  step  affords  little  difficulty;  the 
only  operations  involved  are  multiplication 
and  division,  the  work  may  usually  be  short- 
ened by  cancellation.  The  statement  is 
often  puzzling.  Confusion  may  generally 
be  avoided  by  keeping  in  mind  these  points: 

1.  The  terms  of  a  couplet  must  be  like 
numbers.  If  the  numbers  compared  are 
of  related  denominations,  as  feet  and  in- 
ches, they  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  de- 
nomination. 

2.  Two  of  the  three  numbers  given  are 
of  the  same  denomination  and  constitute 
the  first  couplet.  The  third  number  is  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  answer.  Let 
this  be  the  third  term,  and  the  answer  the 
fourth. 

3.  Study  the  conditions  of  the  problems 
and  note  whether  the  answer  is  greater 


than  the  third  term;  if  the  fourth  term  is 
to  be  greater  than  the  third,  in  order  to 
have  equal  ratios  the  second  term  must  be 
greater  than  the  first.  Let  the  terms  of  the 
first  couplet  be  arranged  accordingly. 

4.  Most  errors  arise  from  confusing  di- 
rect and  inverse  ratios.  An  inverse  ratio 
=  an  inverted  fraction,  the  reciprocal  of 
the  direct  ratio,  or  the  original  fraction; 
the  terms  change  places.  If  4  men  build 
a  wall  in  5  days,  will  twice  as  many  men 
require  twice  as  much  time?  Only  y2  as 
much.  The  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  days 
is  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
bers of  men.  A  gang  of  men  are  employed 
to  dig  cellars.  Does  the  number  of  cellars 
dug  vary  directly  or  inversely  as  the  length 
of  the  cellars?  As  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed? As  the  hardness  of  the  soil?  As 
the  number  of  days  the  work  goes  on? 

PROBLEM. 

If  6  men  build  a  wall  in  7  days,  in  how 
many  days  would  10  men  build  it? 

SOLUTION. 

The  answer  is  to  be  some  number  of 
days,  so  7  days  is  made  the  3d  term.  6 
men  require  7  days;  10  men  would  re- 
quire fewer  days,  so  the  4th  term  is  less 
than  the  third  and  the  second  term  less 
than  the  1st,  else  the  ratios  would  be  un- 
equal. 10  men  and  6  men  are  the  1st  and 
2d  terms.  The  proportion  stands: 
10  men :  6  men  : :  7  days  :  —  days. 

Since  an  extreme  is  missing,  the  product 
of  the  means  is  divided  by  the  known  ex- 
treme, yielding  the  result  4.2,  the  number 
of  days  required. 

At  the  very  best,  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem in  proportion  is  largely  mechanical, 
and  is  distinctly  inferior  to  straight-line 
analysis  as  a  drill  exercise. 

In  compound  proportion,  compound  ra- 
tios take  the  place  of  simple  ratios;  the 
difficulty  of  statement  is  increased.  In  all 
such  problems  there  are  two  case5,  the 
given  case  and  the  required  case.  Let  the 
various  conditions  of  the  two  cases  be  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  thus: 

PROBLEM. 

One  hundred  men  by  working  6  hours  a 
day  can  in  20  days  dig  18  cellars  each  40 
feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep; 
how  many  hours  per  day  must  240  men 
work  to  dig  in  60  days  256  cellars,  each  24 
feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  deep? 

SOLUTION, 
men.    ds.  hrs.  cel.     1.     w.  d. 
Given  case,       iod     20   6     18  40  ft.  28  ft.  10  ft. 
Required  case,  240     60  —    256  24  ft.  21  ft.  15  ft. 
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The  answer  is  to  be  some  number  of 
hours,  so  6  hrs.  is  written  as  the  third  term. 
A  vertical  bar  is  drawn  to  the  left  of  the 
sign  of  equality.  The  similar  conditions 
in  the  two  cases  are  now  compared,  pair  by 
pair,  and  their  bearing  on  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  the  third  and  fourth  terms  ascer- 
tained in  order  that  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  of  each  couplet  may  be 
determined.  The  reasoning  is  the  same  as 
in  simple  proportion.  In  this  solution  the 
first  ratio  is  a  compound  of  six  simple  ra- 
tios. 

One  hundred  men  dig  the  cellars  work- 
ing 6  hrs.  a  day;  240  men  will  require 
fewer  hours  per  day,  so  the  4th  term,  so  far 
as  the  number  of  men  is  concerned,  is  less 
than  the  3d,  and  the  2d  term  of  this  coup- 
let is  less  than  the  first. 

240  men  :  10  men     ::  6  hrs.  :  —  hrs. 
60  da.    :  20  da. 
18  cel.  :  256  cel. 
40  ft.    :  24  ft. 
28  ft.     :  21  ft. 
IO  ft.     :  15  ft. 

(Abridging  the  succeeding  analysis.) 

The  cellars  are  dug  in  20  da.  of  6  hrs. 
each;  60  days  will  require  fewer  hrs.  per 
da.;  2d  term  less  than  1st.  18  cellars  are 
dug  working  6  hrs.  per  day;  256  cellars  will 
require  more  hrs.  :  2nd  term  larger  than 
1st.  Cellars  40  ft.  long  require  6  hrs.  per 
da.;  cellars  24  ft.  long  will  require  fewer 
hrs.;  2d  term  less  than  1st.  Cellars  28  ft. 
wide  require  6  hrs.  per  da.;  cellars  21  ft. 
will  require  fewer  hrs.  :  2d  term  less  than 
1st.  Cellars  10  ft.  deep  require  6  hrs.  per 
da.;  cellars  15  ft.  deep  will  require  more 
hrs.  :  2d  term  greater  than  1st. 

Since  an  extreme  is  wanting  I  divide  the 
product  of  the  means  by  the  known  ex- 
treme— the  antecedent  of  the  compound 
ratio  and  obtain  the  quotient,  8,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day.       —David  Felmley. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 


Imagination  in  Geography. 

Geography  affords  a  drill  for  several 
powers  of  the  mind,  indeed,  when  correctly 
studied,  for  almost  all  of  them. 

Geography  as  a  description  of  the  earth 
presents  a  field  of  view  so  extended,  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  pupil  to  observe 
have  been  so  restricted  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  lives,  that  the  work  necessarily 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination. 

The  pupil  must  study  of  the  vine-clad 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  mulberry  groves 


of  France,  the  smiling  plains  of  Italy,  the 
frozen  tunclras  of  Siberia,  the  waving  poppy 
fields  of  India,  and  the  burning,  blistering 
Sahara  of  Africa,  with  no  other  picture, — 
nothing  more  real  than  that  furnished  him 
by  his  imagination. 

Should  we  then  thoughtlessly  or  care- 
lessly pass  over  this  phase  of  the  work? 

If  we  do,  are  we  not  likely  to  cause  our 
pupils  to  lose  very  much  of  its  reality,  and 
to  form  very  vague  ideas  of  that  which  may 
be  made  to  appear  familiar  to  them? 

How  many  of  our  pupils,  when  Europe 
is  mentioned,  have  no  other  concept  than 
a  variously  colored  page  in  some  text 
which  they  have  previously  studied  to  ob- 
tain the  required  lore. 

Or,  when  Chicago  is  mentioned,  only  a 
black  spot  with  a  circular  outline  comes 
into  their  minds. 

Nay,  mention  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
to  them  it  is  no  more  than  a  crooked  black 
line,  winding  its  way  across,  around,  and' 
among  some  other  lines. 

Instead  of  seeing  Europe  as  a  real,  ex- 
isting country,  Chicago  as  a  busy,  bustling, 
smoky  city,  or  the  Mississippi  as  a  flowing, 
city-lined,  forest  fringed,  and  steamboat- 
covered  river,  they  have  nothing  but  the 
crooked  lines  on  the  map. 

Hence  we  should  attempt  to  give  our 
pupils  something  more  than  the  mere  husks 
of  the  science. 

How  may  this  be  done? 

We  think  it  may  be  and  is  accomplished 
by  directing  that  power  of  the  mind  which 
is  so  active  in  every  child  (his  imagination), 
so  that  the  maps  and  descriptions  will  be 
only  so  many  things  to  assist  him  to  form' 
"mental  pictures"  which  time  can  not  ef- 
face. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
child  will  not  study  geography  as  a  far 
away,  fairy  story,  but  he  will  live  in  the 
scenes  which  he  contemplates. 

The  child's  power  to  retain  knowledge 
concerning  this  subject  will  be  greatly  aug- 
mented since  he  has  seen  (with  his  mind's 
eye)  the  things  which  he  desires  to  remem- 
ber, and  it  is  conceded  that  what  lias  been 
visited  and  observed  is  not  readily  for- 
gotten. 

Accomplish  this,  and  Paris,  instead  of 
being  a  dark  spot  in  a  picture,  will  become 
a  thriving,  rushing,  crowding  city,  and  Ni- 
agara will  become  a  furious,  foaming,  real 
cataract.  Nor  will  this  stop  with  geog- 
raphy. 

Will  not  the  places  of  which  the  pupil 
reads  become  much  more  real?  If  in  geog- 
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raphy  the  scenes  are  real,  will  this  power 
of  mind,  when  once  attained,  cease  to  act 
the  moment  he  ceases  to  think  "Geogra- 
phy?" 

Will  he  not  read  with  greatly  increased 
interest  because  of  the  reality  which  he  at- 
taches to  all  of  his  reading?  And  after 
having  read  "The  Chariot  Race  of  Ben 
Hur"  or  the  "Passing  of  King  Arthur,"  can 
he  readily  forget  either,  or  cease  to  brighten 
with  interest  when  either  of  them  are  spo- 
ken of. 

Will  he  be  likely  to  lose  the  power  to 
talk  intelligently  and  interestingly  about 
what  he  has  read? 

WHEN  TRAIN  THIS  POWER? 

It  is  evidently  more  easily  accomplished 
at  that  period  in  life  when  a  straight  stick 
can  be  transformed  into  a  prancing  Shet- 
land pony,  or  a  doll  into  a  cross,  fretful 
baby. 

There  is  no  great  mental  effort  required 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  change  the  stick 
to  a  horse,  and  yet  the  likeness  is  certainly 
very  faint.  So  is  the  row  of  broken  dishes 
on  an.  unplaned  board  to  an  elegantly  fur- 
nished room;  and  yet  these  transforma- 
tions are  met  with  every  day  and  we  never 
stop  to  think  how  much  work  it  took  to  ac- 
complish the  task, knowing  that  if  it  cost  any 
mental  effort  it  was  pleasant  for  the  child. 

This  work  can  be  done  and  is  done  with 
less  than  half  the  effort  and  time  at  this 
period  in  the  child's  life  that  it  can  after 
he  has  reached  that  "matter  of  fact"  period 
in  which  all  things  must  be  realized  to  be 
believed. 

HOW  CULTIVATE  THE  IMAGINATION? 

We  can  imagine  nothing  unless  we  have 
conceived  something  in  the  mind  to  re- 
construct or  re-model. 

Then  we  should  proceed  carefully  lest 
we  require  something  of  our  pupils  which 
we  ourselves  are  not  able  to  do. 

The  beginning  then  is,  obviously,  with 
the  known. 

Let  the  child  begin  with  the  school  room, 
drawing  the  "ground  plan,"  and  locating  as 
nearly  and  accurately  as  he  can  the  objects 
with  which  he  is  so  very  familiar. 

After  this  is  well-done,  enlarge  his  picture 
for  him  by  taking  in  the  playground,  locat- 
ing carefully  each  object  of  importance. 

Then  comes  thoughtful  and  careful  work 
for  the  teacher.  The  pupil  must  not  be 
taken  so  fast  that  he  talks  of  things  which 
he  does  not  understand,  and  neither  must 
he  be  taken  so  slowly  that  he  loses  his  in- 
terest in  the  work. 


Allow  us  to  suggest  that  the  pupil  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  map  of  his  road  to  school 
locating  in  correct  relation  to  each  other 
those  places  which  attract  his  attention. 

Then  assign  as  a  lesson  a  certain  street 
or  road  to  be  drawn  by  the  entire  class, 
and  by  so  doing  they  can  compare  and 
criticize  each  other's  work. 

After  some  idea  of  what  a  map  really  is 
has  been  obtained,  after  the  pupil  really 
understands  "there  is  reading  between  the 
lines"  on  each  map,  then  may  begin  an- 
other kind  of  work  of  just  as  much  impor- 
tance which  needs  to  be  done  just  as  care- 
fully. 

The  streams  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
may  be  introduced  into  his  maps,  and  his 
relation  to  them  as  to  direction  and  distance 
should  be  carefully  brought  before  his  mind. 

If  a  stream  which  he  has  seen  be  spoken 
of  and  drawn  in  a  map  it  will  be  more  to 
him  than  a  winding  mark  on  a  colored 
background,  and  some  village  which  he  has 
seen,  when  located  on  the  map,  will  be 
more  than  a  circular  point. 

Now  may  begin  the  work  of  enlarging 
known  streams  into  larger,  step  by  step, 
until  his  mind  is  enabled  (by  the  help  of 
the  engravings  in  the  text,  by  the  known 
streams,  and  by  descriptions  given  by  the 
teacher)  to  comprehend  fully  the  largest 
rivers  with  their  turbulent  currents  and 
hilly  borders. 

The  mill  pond  may  be  enlarged  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  pupil  can  see  (men- 
tally) the  largest  lakes,  with  steamboats 
plying  over  their  glassy  surface  or  rocked 
on  their  agitated  waves. 

The  hills  which  he  has  seen  may  like- 
wise be  re-constructed  into  rows  of  moun- 
tains, with  here  and  there  a  higher  peak, 
which  for  this  reason  has  received  a  dis- 
tinct name. 

By  referring  to  these  hills  in  the  winter, 
when  covered  with  snow,  the  pupil  soon 
gets  a  concept  of  a  snow-capped  mountain, 
and  now  with  very  little  effort  the  mountain 
peak  may  be  changed  to  a  volcano. 

The  same  plan  may  be  followed  with 
villages  and  cities;  and  this  can  be  done 
easily  and  quickly  by  taking  the  child's 
present  knowledge,  and  building  from  this. 

But  in  no  case  ask  the  pupil  to  imagine 
something  of  which  he  has  no  conception 
as  a  starting  point,  but  bring  before  his 
mind  something  similar,  and  let  him  pro- 
ceed from  this  to  the  desired  thing. 

And  let  us  realize  that  we  can  not  lead 
pupils  where  we  never  go. 
Mason,  III.  — C.  F.  Thras/ur. 
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A  Lesson  in  Memorizing. 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

1.  Preparation.— Who  has  heard  of  Long- 
fellow? Where  is  Cambridge?  Tell  about 
the  "spreading  chestnut  tree"  and  the  chair 
presented  to  Longfellow  by  the  children  of 
Cambridge.  We  will  now  read  and  com- 
mit to  memory  the  poem  written  by  Mr. 
Longfellow  about  the  "Village  Blacksmith" 
who  had  his  forge  under  that  chestnut  tree. 

2.  Presentation. — The  teacher  reads  the 
whole  poem  expressively;  separates  it  into 
four  parts,  each  part  consisting  of^  two 
stanzas. 

FIRST  PART. 

Who  has  seen  a  chestnut  tree  ?  (Show 
leaf  or  burr).  What  is  meant  by  a  "  spread- 
ing chestnut  tree  ?"  Did  you  ever  see  a 
"spreading  elm  or  oak?  "  What  is  meant 
by  "village  smithy"  (poet's  license)? 
Notice  what  muscles  are  developed  in  a 
blacksmith.  What  did  Mr.  Longfellow 
mean  by  "  honest  sweat?"  Why  "looks 
the  whole  world  in  the  face?"  Does  a 
mean  man  look  you  in  the  face  ? 

Read  the  two  stanzas.  What  rhymes 
do  you  notice  in  the  first  ?  Tree,  he; 
stands,  hands,  bands.  In  the  second  ?  Tan, 
can,  man.    Repeat  the  stanzas. 

SECOND  PART. 

"From  morn  till  night" — how  many 
hours?  Some  one  describe  the  black- 
smith's bellows.  "Heavy  sledge" — is  it 
commonly  called  a  sledge?  Why  would 
the  sexton  be  ringing  the  bell?  What 
bell?  At  what  time?  Who  is  spoken  of 
in  the  fourth  stanza?  Do  you  like  to 
watch  the  "flaming  forge  and  hear  the 
bellows  roar?" 

Explain  last  line  of  stanza.  Read  and 
repeat.  What  rhymes  in  the  third?  Blow, 
slow,  low.  Rhymes  in  fourth.  Door,  roar, 
floor.  The  last  words  of  what  lines  rhyme? 
Repeat  from  memory. 

THIRD  PART. 

Where  does  the  blacksmith  go  on  Sun- 
day? Whose  voice  does  he  hear  in  the 
choir?  Do  you  suppose  his  daughter  was 
a  comfort  to  him?  Why?  "And  it  makes 
his  heart  rejoice."  Where  was  his  wife? 
What  called  to  mind  his  wife?  Did  he 
have  a  tender  heart? 

Read  these  two  stanzas.  Pick  out  the 
rhymes  of  the  fifth  stanza.  Voice,  rejoice. 
Pick  out  the  rhymes  in  the  sixth  stanza. 
Lies,  eyes.  How  do  the  rhymes  differ  in 
these  two  stanzas  from  the  rest?  Are  there 


any  imperfect  rhymes  here?  Repeat  and 
memorize.  . 

FOURTH  PART. 

In  what  stanza  does  it  tell  of  his  "toil- 
ing?" In  which  one  of  his  "rejoicing?" 
In  which  one  of  his  "sorrowing?"  When 
did  his  tasks  begin?  When  did  they  close? 
What  brought  the  night's  repose?  Are 
the  last  four  lines  of  the  eighth  stanza 
figurative,  or  literal?  Explain.  Where 
are  our  "fortunes  wrought?"  On  what  are 
"each  burning  deed  and  thought"  shaped? 

The  pupils  read  and  repeat  the  stanzas 
as  before.  What  rhymes  in  the  seventh 
stanza?  Goes,  close,  repose.  What  in  the 
eighth?  Taught,  wrought,  thought.  Re- 
peat and  memorize. 

3.  Grasping  the  Whole  in  Memory. — Who 
is  described  in  the  first  two  stanzas?  The 
smith,  where  he  was  and  how  he  looked. 
What  does  the  next  two  stanzas  show?  The 
smith  at  the  forge,  and  the  children,  com- 
ing home  from  school,  watching  him.  The 
next  two  stanzas?  The  smith  at  church. 
He  hears  his  daughter's  voice,  and  he 
thinks  of  her  mother.  The  last  two  stan- 
zas? The  toiling,  rejoicing,  and  sorrowing 
teach  us  all  a  lesson. 

Series  of  person:  The  blacksmith,  the 
children,  his  daughter,  his  wife  in  Paradise. 
Time  and  place:  Under  the  spreading 
chestnut  tree — -week  in,  week  out,  from 
morn  till  night;  on  Sunday,  in  church. 

Repeat  sections  1,  2,  3,  4. 

4.  Drill. — Sufficient  repetition  for  each 
pupil  to  memorize  the  whole. 

—Alice  V.  Broaddus. 


"A  Geography .  Plan. " 

This  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  sixty-four 
pages,  outlining  the  work  which  ought  to 
be  done  in  Geography  in  the  common 
school  in  the  third  to  seventh  grades  in- 
clusive. Prepared  and  published  by  C.  A. 
McMurray,  Ph.D.,  Winona  Normal  School, 
Minnesota. 

The  general  method  is  Home  Geogra- 
phy for  the  third  grade;  geography  of  the 
state  and  of  the  contiguous  states,  for  the 
fourth  grade;  North  America  and 'Mathe- 
matical Geography  for  the  fifth  Grade;  Eu- 
ropean states  for  the  sixth;  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America  for  the  seventh.  The 
suggestions  of  what  should  be  taught  and 
the  ways  of  teaching  it  in  the  different 
grades  are  sensible  and  helpful. 

One  query  will  be  apt  to  rise  in  the  mind 
of  the  experienced  teacher  in  reading  this 
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book.  He  will  question  the  author's  ap- 
plication of  the  maxim,  "Proceed  from 
the  Known  to  the  Unknown."  By  his  in- 
terpretation the  pupil  does  not  come  to  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole  earth  until 
the  last  year  of  his  school  life.  From  the 
known  to  the  unknown  is  interpreted  to 
mean  from  home  geography  to  that  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  home,  in  a  constantly 
widening  circle,  until  finally  the  entire 
earth  is  included. 

This  maxim  is  compelled  to  do  all  kinds 
of  service,  and  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  limitations  attaching  to  maxims  in 
general.  "  From  the  known  to  the  un- 
known" will  be  as  applicable  to  a  move- 
ment from  Home  Geography  to  a  concep- 
tion of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  as  from 
Home  Geography  to  the  geography  of  the 
state.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  study  of 
Home  Geography  is  to  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  elements 
in  the  geography  of  the  earth's  surface. 
There  is  no  neighborhood  in  any  state, 
probably,  that  does  not  give  all  those  con- 
ceptions which  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  be  changed  into  the  conceptions 
that  will  be  fair  representations  of  every- 
thing to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  fail,  so  far,  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  deferring  the  presentation  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  until  so  late  a  period.  It  seems 
to  us  best  to  lead  the  children  to  form  the 
picture  of  the  earth  as  a  sphere  with  its 
continents  and  its  oceans,  very  early,  and 
indeed  immediately  following  the  study  of 
Home  Geography  and  the  construction  of 
those  geographical  conceptions  which  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  the  imagination  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  This  picture 
will  be  vague,  but  it  will  be  a  frame  work 
into  which  whatever  the  child  learns  that 
involves  place  relation  can  be  properly 
located;  and  in  this  way  the  child's  con- 
ception of  the  earth  is  being  constantly 
enriched  from  many  sources  other  than  the 
geography  class.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
proper  interpretation  of  this  maxim  in 
Geography  would  be,  therefore,  "from 
Home  Geography  to  a  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  from  that,  by  the 
process  of  analysis  and  the  synthesis  of 
new  conceptions  with  the  old,  to  a  distinct 
picture  of  the  world  in  its  detail."  The 
Home  Geography  study  is  necessary  as  a 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  maps  and 
globes,  and  to  any  satisfactory  picturing  of 
things  studied.  After  this  world-picture 
has  been  made  reasonably  vivid,  an  ana- 
lytic study  of  North  America  will  soon 


bring  the  child  to  see  distinctly  the  relation 
of  his  home  to  the  world.  Indeed  this 
relation  the  child  should  not  lose  sight  of 
for  an  instant.  He  should  see  everything 
on  the  world  in  its  relation  to  his  home  as 
a  point  of  departure.  And  he  should  do 
this  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
study  of  Geography.  —G.  p.  B. 


Harrison's  Administration— 1889  to  1890. 

Washington's  inaugural  celebration  took 
place  in  New  York  on  April  30,  1889. 

President  Harrison  entered  New  York 
over  the  same  route  that  Washington  did 
100  years  before. 

The  master  of  the  ceremony  was  a  grand- 
son of  Alexander  Hamilton  who  received 
Gen.  Washington. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  the  orator  of 
the  occasion. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet,  and  Gen. 
Schofield  reviewed  a  naval  and  military 
force  of  46,000  men. 

JOHNSTOWN  DISASTER. 

This  terrible  disaster  occurred  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1889. 

It  is  probable  that  from  5,000  to  6,000 
lives  were  lost.  Authorities  differ  greatly; 
some  place  the  loss  higher,  others  much 
lower. 

We  will  remember  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Daniel  Periton,  and  his  famous  ride;  also 
Mrs.  Ogle,  who  perished  at  her  post,  the 
telegraph  office,  in  warning  the  valley  be- 
low. 

NEW  STATES. 

This  administration  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  the  new  States  admitted. 

On  November  2,  1889,  the  President 
signed  the  Bill  which  adds  four  new  stars 
to  our  national  flag. 

While  with  one  moment's  writing  the 
States  were  admitted  together,  yet  they 
have  been  numbered  thus: 

Washington,  39th. 

South  Dakota,  40th. 

North  Dakota,  41st. 

Montana,  42d. 

Idaho  (July  3,  1890),  43d. 

Wyoming  (July  10,  1890),  44th. 

In  the  last  State,  women  are  allowed 
equal  suffrage,  guaranteed  by  a  written 
Constitution. 

South  Dakota  has  a  written  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  drinks — the  first  of  this  kind 
in  existence. 
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state  mottoes. 
Washington,  Al-ki,  a  word  meaning  "By- 
and-By;"  South  Dakota,  "Under  God  the 
People  Rule;"  North  Dakota,  "Liberty, 
and  Union,  Now  and  Forever,  One  and 
Inseparable;"  Montana,  Oro  y  Plata, 
meaning  "Gold  and  Silver;"  Idado,  Salve, 
a  Latin  word  meaning  "Welcome;"  Wyo- 
ming, "Ccdani  Arma  Toga"  another  Latin 
expression,  meaning  "let  arms  yield  to  the 
gown." 

THE  CENSUS. 

Robert  C.  Porter  was  appointed  the  su- 
perintendent. 

It  has  been  stated  that  42,000  people 
were  engaged  upon  this  work  during  the 
month  of  June. 

The  following  contrast  between  the  first 
and  last  census  may  not  prove  uninterest- 


ing: 

1790. 

1890. 

4,000,000. 

64,000,00c. 

$25,000  cost. 

$6,400,000  cost. 

Philadelphia  42,000  New  York  1,500,000 

New  York  33,000  Chicago  1,000,000 

Boston  18,000  Philadelphia  .  ..1,000,000 

Baltimore  13,0001  Brooklyn   800,000 

Providence   6,000  St.  Louis   460,000 

New  Orleans.   5,000  Boston   446,000 

Cincinnati  A  log  fort.  I Baltimore   433,000 

St.  Louis.. A  trading  post.  San  Francisco. .  298,000 

Chicago  and  San  Fran  Cincinnati   296,000 

ciso  were  unknown.      Cleveland   261,000 

WORLD'S  FAIR. 

i..  Where  located? 

2.  How  controlled? 

3.  For  what  object? 

4.  When  is  it  to  be  dedicated? 

5.  When  opened  for  visitors? 

6.  How  much  does  Chicago  give  to- 
wards it? 

7.  What  help  does  the  State  (Illinois) 
give?  • 

8.  Has  Congress  made  any  appropria- 
tion?   If  so,  how  much? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  ex- 
pect to  see  there? 

10.  Have  you  an  invitation  to  attend? 
(Read  Pres.  Harrison's  Proclamation). 

11.  What  nations  have  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  take  part? 

PAN— AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 

Sec.  Blaine.    Its  object?    What  nations 
concerned?    Reciprocity  treaty. 
Decatur,  III.  —John  F.  Wicks. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Percentage. 

"I  have  in  my  hand  an  apple.  What  do 
we  call  this  outside  part?"  "The  peeling." 
"If  I  take  one  half  of  the  apple,  what  part 
of  its  peeling  will  I  take?"  "One  half  of 
it."  "If  I  take  one  third,  thus,  what  part 
of  its  peeling  do  I  take?"  (Continue  with 
different  parts.)  "How  many  thirds  has 
an  apple?  fourths?  tenths?  hundredths? 
Yes, or  we  may  say,  one  hundred  per 
cent.  If,  then,  I  take  one-half  of  an  apple, 
or  any  object,  what  part  of  its  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  do  I  take?  What  is  one-half 
of  one  hundred  per  cent?"  "Fifty  per  cent." 
"One-half  of  anything  else,  then,  is  what 
per  cent  of  it?"  "Fifty  per  cent."  "I  have 
five  apples,  and  they  are  fifty  per  cent  of 
what  I  had  yesterday.  How  many  had  I 
yesterday?"  "If  five  equals  fifty  per  cent 
of  them,  then  five  must  be  one-half,  and 
all  of  them  must  be  two  fives  or  ten."  Give 
other  like  questions,  using  thirds,  fourths, 
fifths,  sixths,  etc.  After  the  subject  has 
been  thus  developed,  the  following  good 

oral  drills  may  be  given:       r~~~~li  li  

A 


i 

I 

B 

4 

2 

C 

6 

5 

3 

(The  lines  are  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard.) 
A  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  B? 
A  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  B  and  C? 
A  is  what  per  cent  of  A,  B,  and  C? 
1  is  what  per  cent  of  B?  Of  1? 

1  equals  what  per  cent  of  A? 

2  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  1? 

2  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  A? 

2  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  A  and  B? 

3  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  2?  Of  1? 
OS.  A?  2  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  A 
and  1?  5  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  A 
and  2?  5  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of  A, 
B,  and  C?  6  is  equal  to  what  per  cent  of 
A,  B,  and  1?  3  is  equal  to  what  per  cent 
of  A,  C,  and  1?  2  is  equal  to  what  percent 
of  A,  4,  and  5?  etc. 

I  have  $3  and  earn  50  cents  more;"what 
per  cent  do  I  increase  my  $3? 

I  have  $3  and  spend  $1;  what  per  cent 
do  I  spend? 

I  have  $10  and  pay  $6  of  it  for  a  hat; 
what  per  cent  of  my  money  do  I  pay  for 
my  hat? 
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If  to  #3  I  add  25  cents,  what  per  cent  do 
I  increase  my  $3? 

I  have  $49  in  the  bank,  and  draw  out  #7; 
what  per  cent  is  that? 

If  to  $40  I  add  $1,  what  per  cent  do  I 
increase  the  #40? 

I  have  $1;  to  this  I  add  $1;  what  per 
cent  do  I  increase  the  $1?  I  next  add  $1 
to  the  $2;  what  per  cent  do  I  increase  the 
$2?  Again  I  add  $1  to  the  $3;  what  per 
cent  do  I  increase  the  $3?  Next  I  spend 
a  dollar;  what  per  cent  do  I  diminish  my 
money?    (Twenty- five  per  cent.) 

George  has  25  cents  and  spends  1  cent; 
what  per  cent  of  his  money  has  he  left? 
Why? 

Henry  had  thirty  apples  and  ate  one; 
what  per  cent  did  he  eat? 

If  four  apples  is  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
apples  I  have,  how  many  have  I?  Thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent?  Twenty-five 
per  cent?  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent? 
Twenty  per  cent? 

John  has  two  piles  of  apples.  In  the 
first  pile  there  are  eight  apples;  in  the 
second  pile  there  are  three  apples.  If  he 
takes  one  from  the  first  pile  and  adds  it  to 
the  second  pile,  what  per  cent  does  he  dim- 
inish the  first  pile,  and  what  per  cent  does 
he  increase  the  second  pile?  Afterwards 
he  takes  the  apple  from  the  second  pile 
and  returns  it  to  the  first  pile;  what  per 
cent  does  he  diminish  the  second  pile  and 
what  per  cent  does  he  increase  the  first? 

A  very  interesting  lesson  can  be  given  if 
the  teacher  will  take  some  apples  or  any 
other  objects  of  equal  size,  and  take  from 
one  pile  and  add  to  another,  letting  the 
pupils  tell  each  time  what  per  cent  one 
pile  is  diminished  and  what  per  cent  the 
other  is  increased. 

I  have  $21  and  spend  $19;  what  per  cent 
of  my  money  do  I  spend?  I  spend  ||  of 
my  money,  hence  I  spend  ^  of  its  100  per 
cent;  ^  of  100  per  cent  is  and  |f  is 
nineteen  times  or  which  equals 
90  ^  per  cent. 

$11  is  what  per  cent  of  #13?  i|f£  per 
cent,  or  84^  per  cent. 

■ — Wm.  M.  Gijjfin  in  School  Journal. 


A  Criticism. 

Mr.  Editor: 

As  you  invite  criticisms  on  "A  Recita- 
tion in  U.  S.  History,"  described  in  the 
columns  of  The  Journal  for  March,  I 
submit  the  following: 

1.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  "more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  class"  at  the  board 


when  the  remainder  of  the  class  were  re- 
citing. Every  pupil's  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  recitation  of  a  new  lesson, 
else  the  advantage  of  class  teaching  is 
lost.  The  whole  class  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  ideas  of  each  pupil,  and  also 
of  every  criticism  or  suggestion  of  the 
teacher.  Both  time  and  effect  are  lost  in 
thus  dividing  the  class,  except  in  case  of 
review. 

2.  It  was  a  much  greater  mistake  for 
the  teacher  to  say  "hardly  anything  in  the 
way  of  instruction  or  explanation."  It  is 
true  she  should  say  "hardly  anything" 
about  anything  else,  for  the  office  of  the 
teacher  is  to  teach,  and  not  "  to  keep 
school"  simply.  This  lesson  seemed  to 
close  with  the  pupils'  work,  the  place 
where  the  teacher's  should  begin.  The 
pupils  might  have  done  their  part  without 
a  teacher.  The  teacher's  true  work  is 
something  higher  than  merely  hearing 
recitations  from  a  text.  By  question  and 
suggestion  this  teacher  should  have  led 
her  pupils  to  see  the  relation  of  this  small 
bit  of  history  to  the  general  trend;  she 
should  have  helped  them  connect  the  facts 
of  this  lesson  with  others  already  in  their 
minds,  and  her  larger  experience  and  wider 
reading- should  have  suggested  at  least  a 
few  pertinent  items  of  interest  not  found 
in  the  pupils'  text-book.  The  U.  S.  Bank 
question,  brought  up  in  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration, is  a  part  of  the  history  of  that 
subject,  and  should  be  connected  there- 
with. The  "Annexation  of  Texas"  brings 
up  the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  and  its 
history  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  soil  in  which  this  new  seed- 
thought  should  be  planted. 

Again,  Dorr's  Rebellion  and  the  anti- 
rent  difficulties  lead  back  to  some  interest- 
ing facts  of  colonial  history,  with  which 
these  new  facts  must  be  connected,  if  these 
new  facts  are  to  be  of  service.  The  teacher 
might  have  done  something  in  pointing 
out  the  elements  of  character  and  the 
motives  of  the  men  who  figured  in  these 
administrations. 

3.  It  was  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
teacher  to  allow  her  pupils  to  speak  so 
low  as  to  be  heard  with  great  difficulty. 
A  good  voice  and  a  clear  enunciation  are 
valuable  acquisitions.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  school  to  develop  them. 

The  writer  will  leave  the  good  points  in 
this  recitation,  of  which  there  were  evi- 
dently many,  to  some  more  appreciative 
reader. 

Chicago,  III.  — X. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


QUERIES. 

1.  If  a  goose  weigh  ten  pounds  and  a  half  of  its 
cwn  weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose? 

2.  If  from  six  you  take  nine, 
And  from  nine  you  take  ten, 

Ye  wits  now  this  puzzle  explain; 

And  if  fifty  from  forty  be  taken 
There'll  just  half  a  dozen  remain. 

3.  A  man  opened  a  grocery  store  and  had  only 
four  weights,  but  these  four  could  weigh  any  num- 
ber of  pounds  from  one  to  forty.  What  were  the 
weights? 

4.  Punctuate  to  make  a  true  statement:  If  Moses 
was  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  then  he  was 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh's  son. 

5.  If  a  man  and  a  boy  build  a  table  and  a  chair 
in  five  days,  and  a  man  and  two  boys  build  a  table 
and  two  chairs  in  six  days,  how  long  will  it  take  a 
man  and  three  boys  to  build  two  tables  and  seven 
chairs?    Solve  by  arithmetic.       — B.  C.  Moore. 


6.  If  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  12  feet  and  whose 
base  is  1  foot  in  diameter  be  wrapped  spirally  from 
vertex  to  base  with  a  ribbon  1  inch  wide  whose 
edges  just  touch — not  overlap — and  a  bird  be  tied 
to  the  base  end  of  the  ribbon  and  unwind  the  rib- 
bon to  vortex  by  flying  horizontally  around  the 
cone  at  each  revolution  as  the  length  of  the  ribbon 
will  admit,  how  far  will  the  bird  have  flown  when 
all  the  ribbon  is  unwound;  that  is,  if  the  bird  had 
traveled  in  one  direction  all  the  time,  how  far  would 
it  have  gone? 

Springtown,  Tex.       —Jas.  D.  Hutcheson. 


7.  Who  were  the  Immortal  Fifty-six? 

8.  What  are  the  largest  five  fresh  water  lakes  in 
order  of  size? 

9.  Suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  a  man  less  than  thirty  five  years 
of  age  Secrejary  of  State.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Presidential  Succession  Bill,  should  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  die  this  man  would  become 
President.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Then  is  not  the  Presidential  Succession  Bill  uncon- 
stitutional? 

10.  Does  not  the  word  "programme"  belong  to 
the  class  of  words  mentioned  by  O.  S.  Cook  on  p. 
360  of  March  Journal?  In  these  the  "a"  of  the 
unaccented  syllable  is  pronounced  a3  though  it  were 
•V — such  as  remnant.  — R.  B.  C. 


11.  Where  shall  a  pole  60  feet  high  be  broken 
that  the  top  may  rest  on  the  ground  20  feet  from 
the  stump?  I  would  like  an  arithmetical  solution. 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  making  an  algebraic  solution. 

Peotone,  III.  —J.  C. 


12.  The  difference  between  the  area  of  a  square 
inscribed  in  a  circle  and  one  circumscribed  about 
the  circle  is  400  square  yards.  What  is  the  radius 
of  the  circle? 

Council  Grove,  Kan.  — P.  H.  M. 


13.  Can  this  construction  be  defended  by  any 
good  authority:  "The  number  of  pupils  who  can 
command  $50  per  month  are  few  and  far  between?" 
What  disposition,  in  analysis,  is  to  be  made  of  "few 
and  far  between?"    Is  the  sentence  good  English? 

Roseville,  III.  — X.  X. 


14.  Name  and  locate  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World. 

15.  A  cistern  is  five  feet  in  diameter  and  %  full 
of  water.  A  cubic  block  of  stone  is  dropped  into 
the  cistern,  which  raises  the  water  six  inches.  What 
is  the  size  of  the  stone?  — E.  E.  Scott. 


16.  (  x2  —  ya  =  315 

1  *y  + x  +y  =  75- 

To  be  solved  by  quadratics.  — y.  D.  IV. 


17.  Two  birds  are  to  be  set  free  at  the  same  time, 
one  45  miles  north  of  the  other.  The  latter  flies 
due  west  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
former  directly  towards  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  40 
miles  per  hour.    When  will  it  overtake  the  latter? 

Becker,  Minn.  — E.  E.  W. 


18.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ship  a  load  of  hogs,  together 
with  an  ox.  They  share  equally  in  loss  of  weights, 
etc.,  except  on  the  ox  which  C  shipped  as  individ- 
ual property.  The  bill  is  as  follows:  62  hogs  weigh- 
ing 17,360  lbs.,  dock  160  lbs.;  price,  3^  cts.  One 
ox  weighing  1,900  lbs.,  at  $2.85.  Expenses:  freight, 
$26.20;  yardage,  $5-21 ;  inspection,  .15;  feed,  $3; 
commission,  $6.50;  A's  expenses  for  tending  and 
selling,  in  which  they  all  share  equally,  $6.  They 
wish  to  settle  according  to  home  weights,  which 
are  as  follows:  A,  9,545  lbs.;  B,  5,292  lbs.;  C,  1,800 
lbs.;  D,  1,210  lbs.;  C's  ox,  1,990113s.  What  would 
each  man  receive? 

Broughton,  III.  —  Z.  Y.  X. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  QUERIES  IN  MARCH  NO. 

I.  As  it  reads  it  is  impossible.  The  difference  be- 
tween any  two  ages  is  always  a  constant.  Perhaps 
by  "poetic  license"  excetd  is  used  in  sense  of  times. 
II  so  the  solution  is  as  follows: 

x  —  wife's  age  at  marriage. 

3  x  =  husband's  age  at  marriage. 

3*+  15  =  2(x+  is) 

x  =  15,  age  of  wile  at  marriage. 

3*  =  45,  age  of  husband  at  marriage. 


3.  Ethan  Allen  commanded  an  army  which  owed 
allegiance  to  no  government,  being  a  collection  of 
men  without  the  laws  of  any  government  to  control 
them.  He  was  commander  only  by  the  choice  of 
the  men  composing  the  army,  and  having  no  earth- 
ly authority  in  which  to  command  the  surrender, 
and  deeming  it  best  that  the  surrender  should  be 
made  under  some  authority,  he  appealed  to  the 
Deity,  knowing  no  other  to  which  he  aould 

East  Portland,  Or.         — T.  S.  Michener. 


5.  If  a  person  is  born  on  the  29th  of  February 
his  birthday  comes  on  the  29th  of  February  four 
years  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  centennial 
years  that  are  not  divisible  by  400.  Thus,  if  a  child 
is  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1896,  his  first 
birthday  will  not  occur  until  February  29,  1904,  or 
eight  years  after  his  birth. 

Mongo,  Ind.  J.  W.  Hostetler. 


6. 

(1)  x*  -f  y"1  —  x  —  y  =  78. 

(2)  xy  +  x+y  =  39. 
(2)  2  xy  -f-  2  x  +  2 y  =  78. 

(1)  +  (2)  (x*  +  2  x  +y*j  4-  (*-\-y)=i&. 

.:  x-\-y  =  12  ("or  —  13;. 

(2)  12  x  —  x2  -\-  12  =  39. 

x  —  3  or  9. 
y  =  9  or  3- 

Chicago.  —F.  W.  Nichols. 


Solutions  have  been  sent  in  by  F.  G.  Funk,  Chi- 
cago; Daniel  A.  Stone,  Oak  Park;  Geo.  A.  Chase, 
Roscoe;  G.  E.  Congdon,  Waterman;  P.  B.  Hays, 
Brandenburg,  Ky. ;  Sarah  Gray,  Elderville,  111.; 
Lucy  Poorman,  Altamont,  111.;  (No  Name),  New 
Auburn,  Minn.;  J.  Stommel,  Bloom,  111.;  Claude 
Stock,  Fisher,  111.;  L.  H.  Bristol,  Tribune,  Kan.; 
Prof.  Robt.  T.  Aley,  Vincennes,  Ind-;  Abbie  M. 
Monce,  Cairo,  111.;  H.  T.  Roberts,  Avon;  M.  M. 
Alden;  J.  M.  J.  P.;  and  R.  Nightengale.  Others 
have  sent  in  solutions  since  this  page  was  made  up. 


1. 

When  I  the  "Queries"  in  your  last,  at  first  com- 
menced to  scan. 

Said  I,  "I'll  sit  and  work  them  out  just  like  a  little 
man." 

But  when  the  thought  from  number  one,  I  thus  be- 
gan to  glean, 
How  shocked  was  I  that  45  should  wed  a  miss,  15  ! 

2. 

The  vessel  sailing  with  the  wind,  I  tried  and  tried 
to  solve, 

But  found  the  forces  opposite  tend  only  to  revolve; 
And  so,  instead  of  forward  rate  with  which  I  did 
begin, 

I  stuck  it  fast  in  eddying  pool,  and  there  I  let  it  spin. 


3- 

From  "nautical"  to  history  is  surely  quite  a  skip, 
And  freely  all,  we  must  admit  that  Allen  had  much 
lip. 

However  infidelic,  'twas  aught  but  sentimental 
To  join  Jehovah's  name,  so  great,  with  Congress. 
Continental. 

4- 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  veins  of  pilgrims  so 

devout 

The  blood  would  flow  the  other  way;  but  how  could 

it  get  out? 

Forth  from  the  heart  by  muscles  strong,  it  bounds 

with  might  and  main; 
To  fill  the  space  thus  left  behind,  back  rushes 

through  the  vein. 

5- 

On  February  29,— the  last  day, — to  be  born! 
An  equal  fate,  if  not  far  worse,  to  maidens  all  forlorn! 
To  celebrate  on  28th  or  March  the  first?    I  fear 
He'll  have  to  do  as  we  old  maids, — await  the  glad 
leap  year. 

6. 

And  now,  as  to  quadratics,  I  really  ought  to  skip  it; 
For  putting  x  and  y  in  rhyme,  I  know  is  sure  to 
trip  it. 

But  let  us  multiply  by  2  and  to  the  first  we'll  add 
And  when  we  take  a  look  at  it,  it  isn't  quite  so  bad. 
Let's  just  arrange  a  little  bit  and  get  things  in  good 

fix. 

X -\- y  and  its  second  power,  a  hundred  fifty-six! 
Complete  the  square  just  as  you  please,  in  any  way 
you  can; 

What  is  the  sum  before  your  eyes?    A  dozen, — to  a 
man! 

Instead  of  add,  now  we  subtract;  what  matters  it  a 

crumb? 

We  find  x — y  once  squared  is  equal  thrice  the  sum. 
If  now  we  substitute  the  sum,  the  difference  is  six; 
Then  add  again,  2x  eighteen;  how  nicely  do  they 
mix! 

What  shall  we  do?  Divide  by  2,  and  x  is  9,  you  see, 
If  x  is  9,  x  -\- y  12,  'tis  plain  that  y  is  3. 
And  vice-versa  for  the  rest — you  know  it  takes  few 
words. 

They're  all  the  values  to  be  found  except  some  ab- 
surd surds. 

7- 

Just  for  a  rest  and  change  of  worlc,  turn  now  to  No  7. 
For  better  views  step  up  the  hill,  a  little  nearer 
heaven. 

There's  farmer  A's  rough,  hilly  ground,  and  B's 

quite  low  and  level; 
Why  doth  A's  corn  the  hill  adorn  with  such  a  funny 

bevel? 

The  reason  now  you  clearly  see,  its  logic  you  cao 
feel, 

To  raise  more  corn,  he  makes  its  grow  like  spokes 
from  'cycle's  wheel. 

8. 

But  when  A  comes  to  feed  his  sheep,  since  he  has 
only  five, 

Instead  of  taking  one  from  B,  each  havingsix  alive, 
He'll  gladly  trade  the  other  way,  and  having  eight 
to  four, 

Make  up  his  mind  to  raise  his  corn  as  father  did  of 
yore.  — Solon. 

Cairo,  III. 
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We  call  attention  to  the  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Harris,  on  another  page.  He  proposes 
one  remedy  for  the  ennui  which  the  old 
and  regular  attendants  of  the  National  As- 
sociation feel  in  the  general  and  depart- 
ment meetings — that  is,  those  who  are  not 
fishing  for  office.  It  is  a  practical  plan  for 
bringing  together  every  grade  and  class  of 
specialists  in  the  educational  world.  Who 
will  take  the  lead  in  giving  notice  of  a 
meeting  for  specialists  of  his  school  at 
Toronto  next  summer?  We  will  be  glad  to 
publish  the  call. 


Let  every  school  in  the  land  celebrate 
Arbor  Day  by  planting  trees  and  by  ap- 
propriate exercises.  . 


The  National  Educational  Association 
meets  the  teachers  of  Canada  at  Toronto 
in  July.    A  one-fare  rate  is  promised. 


Will  not  every  person  who  desires  the 
educational  exhibit  to  be  all  that  it  can  be, 
at  the  Columbian  Fair,  urge  upon  those  in 
authority  to  erect  a  separate  building.  Let 
us  have  a  building  devoted  to  education. 


Politics  and  Education. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  must 
ever  be  a  government  administered,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  average  man.  It 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  best  men.  There  is  a  mean 
streak  in  our  common  human  nature,  which 
cannot  brook  superiority  except  as  a  cats- 
paw  for  our  own  chestnuts.  There  can  be 
found  illustrations  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  spirit  in  every  class  of  people.  One 
might  think  the  day  laborer  would  be  more 
free  from  it  than  the  ambitious  politician, 
but  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has 
risen  from  the  condition  and  environment 
of  the  wage-worker  in  unskilled  labor  has 
shown  that  the  greatest  foes  to  his  advanc- 
ment  to  knowledge,  temperance,  and  a 
commanding  station,  have  been  those  of 
his  own  household.  Such  a  man  is  a  stand- 
ing rebuke  to  those  who  are  left  behind. 
He  destroys  their  peace  of  mind. 

Education,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
politics  and  legislation,  cannot  advance 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  man  ad- 
vances. The  only  hope  of  its  advance- 
ment, therefore,  is  a  constantly  advancing 
public  opinion.  In  politics,  public  opin- 
ion is  not  the  opinion  of  the  best  men;  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  One  man 
may  determine  the  voice  of  the  people. 
The  most  ignorant  clown  in  the  land  may 
declare  what  is  vox  Dei.  Politicians  are 
ever  appealing  to  the  people; — the  major- 
ity. The  "saving  remnant"  is  not  con- 
sidered. The  vacillating  few  determine 
who  shall  determine  the  educational  affairs 
of  every  community  or  insi;tution. 

The  average  man  must  be  educated  if 
public  opinion  is  to  be  educated  so  that 
politics  may  be  relied  upon  to  advance  edu- 
cation. How  to  educate  public  opinion  is 
the  important  question.  More  people  ought 
to  be  trying  to  answer  it. 
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The  Teachers'  Bureau. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  teachers  and 
school  boards  everywhere  will  recognize 
the  need  of  the  Teachers'  Bureau.  The 
personnel  of  the  teaching  vocation  changes 
very  rapidly.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  better  teaching  service  in 
many  localities,  which  fact  works  a  change 
in  the  teaching  force.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers  new  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  to  work  are  employed  every  year. 
The  Bureau  is  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. When  properly  conducted  it  gives 
to  both  these  classes  more  information 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain in  any  other  way.  Every  reputable 
agency  seeks  to  give  reliable  information. 
Its  success  and  standing  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  and  care  with  which  it  makes 
its  recommendations.  There  are  many 
successful  and  ambitious  teachers  who 
have  reached  the  limit  of  salary  they  can 
expect  to  receive  in  their  present  position. 
To  such,  an  agency  is  a  great  aid.  There 
are  other  valid  reasons  why  teachers  should 
change  location.  The  Bureau  learns  of 
their  qualifications  and  of  what  is  demand- 
ed by  those  seeking  to  fill  vacancies  in 
their  schools.  It  recommends  a  teacher 
in  the  light  of  this  knowledge.  It  thereby 
does  a  service  to  both  the  teacher  and  the 
community.  The  value  of  the  Bureau  is 
in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science it  puts  into  its  work.  Its  ultimate 
success  is  dependent  upon  these  also. 


Tell  the  Truth. 

This  is  an  injunction  that  the  people 
need  to  consider  in  recommending  teach- 
ers for  positions.  If  a  superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education  have  a  teacher  whom 
they  would  like  to  get  rid  of  and  can- 
not, by  the  usual  course  of  refusing  to 
re-employ;  or  if  there  is  a  person  who 
is  seeking  a  place  in'  their  schools  and 
who,  for  political,  or  social,  or  other  rea- 
sons cannot  well  be  refused,  they  and  all 
their  friends  will  sometimes  join  in  the 
strongest  and  most  unqualified  endorse- 
ments of  this  person  to  strangers  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  are  seeking  a  teacher  for  a  po- 
sition of  greater  responsibility  and  trust 
than  they  would  dream  of  giving  him  in 
their  own  community.  They  do  this,  first, 
because  they  are  amiable,  and,  second,  and 
principally  often,  to  get  a  troublesome 
person  out  of  the  way. 


The  excuse  often  made  is  that  they  may 
prove  to  be  just  the  person  for  the  place; 
— a  person  who  fails  in  one  place  often 
succeeds  in  another.  We  remember  once 
being  consulted  respecting  the  fitness  of  a 
certain  man  for  a  superintendent's  position 
in  an  important  town.  In  our  opinion  he 
had  but  one  important  qualification  for 
the  place: — he  was  a  good  fellow,  of  esti- 
mable moral  character,  who  was  always 
popular  with  his  acquaintances.  We  re- 
remember  that  we  were  frank  enough  to 
state,  in  a  pretty  decided  way,  our  doubt 
of  his  educational  qualifications  for  the 
place.  In  fact  he  could  neither  use 
nor  spell  the  Queen's  English  according 
to  any  established  usage,  and  he  was  in  a 
similar  state  of  uncertainty  in  respect  to 
most  other  subjects.  But  he  was  employed 
and  held  the  position  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years.  The  people  seemed  to  want 
that  sort  of  man.  The  history  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  afford  numerous 
examples  of  this  kind.  So  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  good  fellow  who  is  a 
sorry  scholar,  or  a  good  scholar  who  is 
but  a  sorry  fellow,  will  not  be  just  the  per- 
son for  a  certain  community. 

A  man  doesn't  need  to  grow  to  be  very 
old  before  learning  the  foolishness  of  ap- 
plying the  same  standard  of  measurement 
to  all  cases.  But  all  this  is  no  excuse  for 
making  what  one  knows  to  be  false  repre- 
sentations. Let  him  tell  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it,  or  say  nothing.  Some  people  have 
developed  the  practice  of  saying  nothing, 
eloquently  and  with  great  amiability,  into 
a  fine  art. 


A  Criticism. 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine says  that  "our  American  educational 
journals  are  not,  in  the  main,  such  as  we 
could  be  proud  of.  They  are  to-day,  for 
the  most  part,  crude,  shallow,  uncritical, 
carelessly  edited,  full  of  poor  flatteries, 
lacking  in  dignity  and  lacking  in  definite 
aim.  Perhaps  no  other  field  of  journalism 
has  been  cultivated  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
manner;  whereas,  no  field  really  demands 
more  critical  and  scientific  workers;  for 
the  educational  journal  is  the  teacher  of 
teachers." 

It  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  re- 
marks of  this  writer  that  his  observation 
has  been  limited  to  eastern  school  jour- 
nals, but  what  he  says  has  too  much  of 
truth  in  it  to  be  pleasant  reading  to  the 
school-master.    The  reasons  for  this  con- 
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dition  of  affairs  are  not  far  to  seek,  and 
prominent  among  them  is  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  a  wayside  inn  where  the  young 
man  tarries  "  until  his  beard  is  grown," 
and  he  can  enter  successfully  upon  some 
other  vocation,  and  the  young  woman  tar- 
ries until  the  door  of  the  family  opens  to 
her  as  its  mistress.  This  class  of  people 
do  not  care  for  critical,  well  edited,  pur- 
poseful school  journals.  They  would  take 
none  if  there  had  not  arisen  a  public  sen- 
timent that  a  teacher  who  did  not  sub- 
scribe for  a  school  journal  is  "off  color." 
They  select  the  one  that  best  represents 
their  own  state  of  educational  advance- 
ment. There  are  not  enough  of  the  others, 
who  are  in  the  business  to  stay,  and  who 
desire  a  critical  and  dignified  school  jour- 
nal, to  support  any  large  number  of  such 
publications.  While  safely  indulging  its 
inclination  to  criticise  school  journalism 
it  would  not  have  been  amiss  for  the  New 
England  Magazine  to  have  directed  some 
shafts  toward  the  low  state  of  public  opin- 
ion which  makes  possible  and  even  en- 
courages this  crudeness  and  shallowness 
on  the  part  of  teachers. 

A  school  journal,  like  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  or  of  a  class,  can 
never  rise  far  above  those  for  whom  it  is 
published.  Even  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine finds  it  needful  to  season  its  critical 
and  scholarly  utterances  with  many  pic- 
tures and  stories  and  historical  sketches, 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  uncriti- 
cal reader.  "Pity  'tis  'tis  true"  that  only 
the  shallow  school  journals  can  secure  a 
remunerative  subscription  list,  but  what  is 
the  New  England  Magazine  doing  to  lift 
public  opinion  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  a  more  permanent  and  better  paid 
teaching  force  in  this  country? 


The  Columbian  Exhibit. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  educational 
people  in  the  central  states  that  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  should  be  placed  under 
the  general  control  and  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  should  determine 
the  general  character  and  plan  of  it.  This, 
it  is  thought,  he  could  do  without  taking  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  execution.  Dr.  Harris 
is  both  a  philosopher  and  a  practical  man. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  most  pro- 
found of  philosophers  should  be  the  most 
practical  of  men.  The  world  has  no  use 
for  a  philosophy  that  "can  bake  no  bread" 


when  it  shall  apply  itself  to  that  vocation. 
The  educational  exhibit  needs  the  pro- 
found insight  of  the  philosopher  as  well 
as  the  practical  hand  of  the  skillful  manip- 
ulator of  men  and  things.  Mr.  O.  V.  Tous- 
ley  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  science,  history,  literature,  and 
education.  There  are  fifteen  great  depart- 
ments of  the  exhibit.  "Department  L"  is 
devoted  to  liberal  arts,  education,  engin- 
eering, public  works,  architecture,  music, 
and  the  drama.  The  chief  officer  of  this 
department  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
The  management  will  appoint  the  man 
whom  the  educational  people  of  the  coun- 
try shall  nominate.  We  hold  that  Com- 
missioner Harris  should  be  appointed  to 
this  office  with  power  to  select  men  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  or,  if  he  declines  to 
accept  the  position,  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  he  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  If  some  one  else  is  king  he  should 
be  the  cardinal. 

The  probability  is  that  neither  of  these 
alternatives  will  be  realized.  Dr.  Harris 
is  giving  his  main  thought  and  energy  to 
other  lines  of  work,  and  will  not  consent 
to  be  drawn  away  from  them  to  plan  and 
conduct  an  educational  show.  That  being 
settled,  the  question  is,  who  is  the  man  to 
be  made  the  chief  of  that  department? 

The  man  who  has  displayed  more  origi- 
nality in  organizing  and  conducting  great 
educational  enterprises  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion than  any  other  man  in  America,  is 
Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston.  He  first 
lifted  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
from  bankruptcy.  He  made  the  N.  E. 
A.  a  publicly  recognized  institution.  He 
founded  the  Journal  of  Education,  uniting 
a  multitude  of  school  journals  that  were 
maintaining  a  precarious  existence.  He 
originated  and  was  the  means  of  organiz- 
ing the  Council  of  Education;  and  it  can- 
not be  laid  to  his  charge  that  this  institu- 
tion has  not  been  as  successful  as  his  other 
enterprises.  Those  who  have  come  after  him 
have  succeeded  in  proportion  as  they  have 
followed  in  the  line  he  first  surveyed.  No 
one  in  the  Council  or  elsewhere  has  seemed 
to  dare  to  lay  his  sacrilegious  hands  upon 
this  creator's  handiwork  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  have  not  been  realized  in  Mr. 
Bicknell,  and  that  there  is  yet  room  for 
growth. 

With  such  a  practical  record  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  Mr.  Bicknell  will 
originate  and  conduct  the  greatest  edu- 
cational exhibit  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Nor 
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will  it  be  a  mere  show.  What  Mr.  Bick- 
nell  has  already  done  is  evidence  that 
back  of  his  wonderful  executive  power  is 
an  active,  thoughtful  mind. 

We  believe  that,  upon  reflection,  the 
second  choice  of  the  educational  people, 
who  will  be  interested  in  this  exhibit,  will 
be  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Bicknell  as  chief  of  "De- 
partment L." 


Illinois  University. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  had  a  lit- 
tle storm,  the  center  of  which  was  the 
Military  Department.  If  one  were  to  judge 
from  reports  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
principle  of  military  discipline,  viz.,  obe- 
dience to  orders,  is  yet  to  be  learned  by 

°se  embryonic  soldiers. 

And  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
seems  to  justify  the  students  in  the  belief 
that  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  orders 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  Regent, 
they  have  only  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  transform  the  institution 
into  a  bedlam-let-loose  for  such  time  as 
suits  their  caprice,  in  order  to  have  these 
orders  annulled  by  the  Board. 

Is  this  the  legacy  of  misrule  that  was 
bequeathed  by  a  former  administration, 
which  undertook  to  turn  the  government 
over  to  the  students?  It  seems  now  as  if 
the  military  branch  of  the  university  had 
virtual  control  of  the  government.  We  do 
not  assume  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  these  orders,  but  it  seems  very 
clear  that  the  Board  should  insist  upon 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
For  a  higher  power  to  step  between  the 
commander  and  the  subordinates  and  an- 
nul his  commands  is  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  all  discipline.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  middle  ground  between  punishing 
mutiny,  and  dismissing  the  commander. 
To  attempt  to  whitewash  both  the  general 
and  the  mutineers  is  to  insult  the  former 
and  enthrone  the  latter.  Either  dismiss 
the  faculty  or  sustain  them. 

The  friends  of  this  institution  hope, 
also,  that  now  at  the  commencement  of  its 
new  life  and  larger  growth,  which  all  feel 
must  be  if  the  university  is  to  be  a  univer- 
sity, the  Board  of  Trustees  will  rescind 
that  country-school  rule  of  electing  the 
faculty  for  a  single  year.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  institution  is  permanency. 
A  school  is  what  its  faculty  is;  nothing 
more  nor  less.  Buildings,  appliances, 
boards  of  trustees,  are  important  condi- 
tions, but  some  of  the  greatest  universities 


the  world  has  ever  known  had  none  of 
these.  Pres.  Garfield's  definition  of  a 
university  is  too  old  to  be  repeated,  but  it 
is  in  poiat  here.  The  faculty  must  be  a 
body  of  experts,  in  the  main.  To  adver- 
tise to  the  world  that  their  positions  are 
vacant  at  the  end  of  each  year  is  to  make 
change  rather  than  permanency  the  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  management.  It  is 
also  a  notice  to  disorderly  students  or  dis- 
satisfied patrons  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  objectionable  professor  may  fail 
of  re-election,  if  they  are  sufficiently  active. 
A  Board  that  has  not  the  courage  to  do 
its  duty  and  ask  for  the  resignation  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  when  the  interests 
of  the  institution  demand  it,  cannot  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  a  great  school.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  reason  than 
want  of  moral  courage  could  have  induced 
a  board  of  trustees  to  enact  such  a  rule. 


Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  received  recently  from  a  gentleman 
high  in  the  educational  councils  of  the  na- 
tion: 

 ,  Mich.,  March  6,  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  have  read  your  paper  on  "Religion  in  the  State 
Schools"  with  much  interest  and  satislaction.  Your 
steps  are  well  taken,  and  I  do  not  see  how  your 
conclusions  can  be  resisted. 

But  will  you  permit  a  query?  I  have  often  gone 
over  Dr.  Harris'  discussions  of  the  relation  between 
the  scientific  spirit  and  the  religious  spirit.  His 
reasoning,  and  yours  as  well,  seem  to  show  con- 
clusively that  the  two  do  not  readily  blend;  that 
they  do  not  assist  but  rather  hinder  one  another 
when  forced  into  contact  in  the  school  room.  But 
does  not  the  same  reasoning  show  that  they  will 
not  blend  in  life,  and  are  in  fact  irreconcilible? 
What  is  the  difference,  in  the  eye  of  philosophy, 
between  religion  all  alone  in  church  on  Sunday 
and  science  all  alone  in  school  on  Monday,  and  the 
two  together  in  the  school  five  clays  in  the  week? 
Are  you  prepared  to  admit  the  final  conclusion  to 
which  the  reasoning  leads,  or  at  least  seems  to  lead? 

The  idea  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  religion  has  been  in  the 
world  since  the  birth  of  the  scientific 
method.  Is  it  not  the  methods,  more  than 
the  things  themselves,  that  are  irreconcili- 
ble? The  method  of  science  logically 
followed  up  brings  one  to  the  conception 
of  "Persistent  Force"  as  the  first  principle 
of  things.  Reflection  upon  what  is  logic- 
ally involved  in  this  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  "Force"  must  be  both 
self-active  and  self-conscious: — a  person- 
ality. Religion  starts  with  this  conclusion, 
not  as  a  conclusion,  but  as  a  fact  made 
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known  by  divine  revelation.  Its  dogmas 
are  taught  by  the  method  of  instrutftion 
rather  than  by  that  of  discovery;  and  by 
authority  rather  than  by  the  process  of  ex- 
planation. To  those  who  never  attain  to 
the  insight  which  the  method  of  science 
leads  up  to,  there  will  ever  be  a  realm  of 
mystery  in  which  they  must  needs  be 
guided  by  the  hand  of  authority.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  impossible  for  the  child, 
or  for  the  adult  who  has  not  been  disci- 
plined in  thinking,  to  come  into  the  appre- 
hension of  what  is  true  in  religious  dogmas 
by  the  process  by  which  he  learns  mathe- 
matics or  natural  science.  He  will  either 
reject  them  altogether,  or  accept  them 
and  wait  for  light.  This  latter  state  is  the 
more  desirable  one  in  every  way.  The 
school  can  encourage  this  attitude  and  so 
■"lend  a  hand"  to  the  church. 

The  mysterious  and  that  which  is  un- 
derstood, are  blended  in  every  phase  of 
life.  In  matters  of  science,  of  art,  of 
government,  and  even  of  business,  much  is 
accepted  on  authority  by  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  while  comparatively  little  is 
understood.  We  find  this  blending  of  faith 
and  knowledge  everywhere.  Religion,  in 
that  deeper  sense  in  which  each  recognizes 
in  the  other  a  brother  because  of  a  com- 
mon father  or  source  of  being,  finds 
nothing  that  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  scientific  spirit.  But  until  man  has 
worked  his  way,  by  a  process  of  thought, 
through  to  the  insight  to  which  religion 
gives  dogmatic  utterance,  and  can  see  how 
the  dogma  came  to  be,  the  method  of  re- 
ligion as  defined  in  the  "paper"  to  which 
reference  is  made,  will  be  different  from 
the  method  pursued  in  a  good  school.  I 
feel  free  to  say  that  the  methods  by  which 
persons  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  that 
insight — which  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I 
must  call  philosophic — must  be  taught  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  a  future  life,  will  not 
blend  with  the  methods  by  which  they 
should  learn  science.  It  is  very  probable 
that  some  of  the  dogmatic  teachings  of 
religion  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  a  rational  conception  of  God  and  His 
relation  to  man,  as  revealed  by  reflection. 
As  this  want  of  harmony  is  discovered,  it 
is  probab'e  that  modifications  will  be  made 
of  these  dogmatic  statements  until  religious 
doctrine  shall  harmonize  with  what  is 
rational,  and  there  will  be  less  occasion  for 
religious  skepticism  and  infidelity  because 
of  the  heavy  draffs  made  upon  the  credu- 
Hty  of  inquiring  minds.  But  whether  this 
shall  be  bo  or  not,  man's  conceptions  of 


God  and  the  world  to  come  will,  in  gen- 
eral, be  ever  involved  in  mystery,  and  he 
will  look  to  the  church  for  authoritative 
guidance,  or  he  will  declare  man's  inability 
to  know  anything  about  them  and  reject  all 
guidance.  It  will  be  only  the  few  who  will 
walk  by  knowledge.  The  way  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  profounder  matters  of  religion 
will  be  closed  to  the  many  because  of  its 
being  so  hard  a  way  to  follow.  The  way 
of  faith  alone  is  open  to  them.  The  meth- 
ods of  dogmatic  and  scientific  teaching 
will  not  blend,  but  there  is  not,  therefore, 
a  necessary  antagonism  between  the  scien- 
tific and  the  religious  spirit.  Science  is 
ever  pointing  to  an  unknown  beyond.  Its 
true  tendency  is  toward  the  cultivation  of 
humility  rather  than  self-glorification.  Its 
final  verdict  is  that  the  method  of  science 
will  not  reveal  this  unknown  source  of 
things.  If  revealed  to  the  eye  of  reason 
it  must  be  by  another  method  of  reflection. 


School  Legislation. 

The  friends  of  the  public  schools  in 
states  where  legislatures  are  in  session 
need  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  to  prevent 
harmful  school  legislation.  If  united,  the 
school  people  of  every  state  could  control 
school  legislation  in  the  state  at  least  so 
far  as  to  prevent  what  is  harmful.  This  is 
probably  sufficient  control.  All  affirmative 
measures  must  have  a  popular  support  as 
well  as  a  professional  one  to  be  healthful. 
There  are  two  things  to  guard  against  in 
Illinois. 

The  first  is  such  legislation  as  will  place 
the  publication,  or  the  purchase  of  school 
books  for  the  state  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  farthest  we  can  go  safely  at 
this  time  is  to  provide  for  county  uniformity 
and  leave  the  method  of  supply  in  the  hands 
of  the  communities. 

The  second  is  such  legislation  as  shall 
make  a  compulsory  attendance  law  ineffec- 
tive by  not  providing  effectively  for  its  en- 
forcement. It  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance, just  now,  what  branches  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  as  that  the  idea  shall 
become  permanently  embodied  in  our  laws 
that  every  child  in  the  state  must  have  an 
elementary  education.  Time  will  work  a 
cure  in  the  curriculum  if  it  shall  be  found 
to  be  diseased. 
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Beforms  in  the  National  Association. 

Extract  from  address  of  Wm.  T.  Harris  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion," at  the  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents in  Philadelphia. 

Since  1870,  the  Association  has  been  in 
process  of  forming  departments  for  the 
further  specialization  of  work.  It  has  done 
this  partly  by  absorbing  existing  associa- 
tions devoted  to  special  work,  and  partly 
by  forming  new  departments  direct. 

It  absorbed  the  normal  school  and  su- 
perintendents' associations  and  formed  suc- 
cessively the  departments  of  (a)  Higher 
Instruction,  (&)  Elementary  Instruction, 
(<r)  Industrial  Education,  (d)  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  (e)  the  Kindergar- 
ten, (/)  the  Art  Instruction,  (?)  the  Music 
Instruction,  and  (h)  Secondary  Instruction. 
Thus  making  ten  departments  in  all.  There 
has  been  added  since  1884  an  Educational 
Exposition,  which  may  be  called  the  elev- 
enth department. 

Since  these  departments  provide  for  the 
much  needed  specialization  of  work,  and 
furnish  a  counterpoise  to  the  mighty  swing 
of  the  general  meetings  of  the  association, 
their  influence  is  salutary.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  more  can  be  done  in  this 
direction.  There  should  be  a  department 
that  unites  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
child  life;  another  that  unites  the  special- 
ists who  are  at  work  in  the  mastery  of  for- 
eign systems  of  education;  one  for  stu- 
dents of  the  Herbartian  educational  exper- 
iments— those  who  make  so  much  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  as  a  center  of  school  work, 
and  whose  great  word  is  "apperception;" 
those  who  have  read  the  educational  essay 
that  has  made  so  much  noise  in  England, 
and  which  bears  the  absurd  title  of  "A  Pot 
of  Green  Feathers,"  I  need  not  say  are  al- 
ready interested  in  this  question  of  apper- 
ception as  the  very  center  of  educational 
psychology.  The  doctrine  of  apperception, 
briefly  stated,  is  this:  We  not  only  perceive 
or  see  objects,  but  we  recognize  or  apper- 
ceive  them.  When  we  apperceive  we  relate 


what  we  see  to  what  we  already  knew  be- 
fore— we  sometime  call  this  inward  diges- 
tion of  what  we  see.  Now,  education,  it  is 
evident  enough,  deals  with  this  matter  of 
recognizing  or  assimilating  the  new  mate- 
rial learned  by  relating  it  to  what  we  knew 
before. 

If  a  department  of  psychology  were 
formed  that  held  two  meetings  at  each  an- 
nual session,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  soon 
prepare  some  work  which  would  gladly  be 
given  a  place  on  the  program  of  the  gen- 
eral Association,  and  certainly  before  it 
secured  a  place  on  the  general  program,  it 
would  get  into  the  old  departments  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  or  into  the  superin- 
tendents' section,  or  some  other. 

I  would  lay  emphasis  on  this  specializing 
of  work.  Apart  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation such  specializing  would  have  its 
dangers;  but  in  the  Association  it  at  once 
adds  strength  and  gains  strength.  There 
could  be  a  department  of  statistical  study 
wherein  the  few  specialists  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  science  of  statistics  in  the  new 
sense,  which  is  coming  to  be  accenuated 
by  sociologists,  could  confer  together  round 
a  table.  Round-table  discussions  over 
specialties  are,in  my  opinion,  what  is  needed 
to  introduce  a  new  fountain  of  vitality  into 
the  Association.  Not  that  the  Association 
is  failing  in  vitality  for  it  never  had  so  much 
at  any  former  period  as  it  has  now.  But 
this  new  element  of  specialization  is  a  new 
element  of  vitality  which  may  make  the 
annual  visit  twice  as  valuable  as  it  has  been 
hitherto.  I  have  mentioned  by  way  of  ex- 
amples of  these  round-table  departments 
— those  that  should  study  child  life,  foreign 
systems  of  education,  say  French,  German, 
English,  Chinese,  etc.,  or  pedagogical 
movements  like  that  of  the  Herbartians,  or 
again  Educational  Psychology.or  Statistics. 
I  would  add  other  examples  of  specializa- 
tion: Let  the  specialists  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature  have  a  round-table;  the  spec- 
ialists in  teaching  ancient  history  or  modern 
history  or  the  philosophy  of  history;  the 
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specialists  in  teaching  French  or  any  mod- 
ern language;  those  specially  interested  in 
teaching  fractions  or  any  other  part  of 
arithmetic.  These  round-table  discussions 
could  be  called  for  any  year.  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  debate  the  same  subject 
for  two  consecutive  years.  Here  is  just 
the  trouble  with  our  present  departments, 
— they  have  worked  over  the  material 
ready  to  hand  and  have  no  new  material  in 
the  process  of  making.  The  Council  of 
Education  has  formed  a  list  of  committees 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  stereotyped  it 
once  for  all.  The  members  of  those  cast- 
iron  committees  find  themselves  appointed 
to  report  on  some  subject  which  has  no 
new  fresh  interest  for  them,  and  they  do 
not  see  how  to  begin  fresh  work.  We  do 
not  want  more  reports  on  such  general 
topics  as  high  schools,  or  private  schools, 
or  co  education,  or  moral  education,  or 
educational  psychology,  but  we  do  want 
specialized  reports  which  focus  the  whole 
mind  of  the  sub  committees  on  some  spe- 
cial topic,  such  as  (in  the  domain  of  moral 
education)  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  the 
light  of  Ribot's  work  on  the  diseases  of 
the  will;  the  effect  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory by  the  so-called  aids  or  arts  of  mem- 
ory (within  the  domain  of  educational  psy- 
chology); or  on  the  formation  of  logical 
habits  of  thinking;  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  a  convenient  memory  of  names; 
the  true  remedy  for  duplicate  registration 
of  pupils  attending  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer schools,  a  duplication  which  is  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  state  school  reports; 
on  a  legitimate  mode  of  interesting  the 
people  in  electing  good  members  to  the 
school  board;  on  the  proper  manner  of 
Securing  the  interest  of  the  public  press  in 
the  good  features  of  the  public  schools; 
on  the  effect  of  the  private  schools  raising 
or  lowering  the  standard  of  respectability 
in  the  profession  of  teaching;  on  the  best 
method  of  securing  literary  and  scientific 
culture  in  a  corps  of  teachers.  No  one  of 
these  topics  would  do  for  a  second  report; 
no  one  of  them  would  do  for  a  first  report 
made  by  members  of  the  Council  not  in- 
terested in  it;  the  volunteer  system  is  the 
only  system  for  round-table  work.  It  would 
be  best  generally  to  concentrate  attention 
and  guide  it  by  having  a  report  made  upon 
some  particular  book  like  Lange's  work  on 
apperception,  or  Mrs.  Jacobi's  book  on 
science  and  language  study. 

The  general  work  should  go  on  in  deep 
ruts,  but  the  special  work  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  specialized  and  always 
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fresh  and  new.  This  will  take  care  of  itself 
if  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  these  small 
groups  encouraged.  Perhaps  there  are 
only  four  persons  in  the  entire  nation  in- 
terested in  some  special  topic.  The  Na- 
tional Association  with  its  facilities  for 
cheap  transportation  and  cheap  board, 
furnishes  the  best  oportunity  each  year  for 
a  meeting  of  these  four  persons,  or  any  other 
similarly  interested  four  persons.  Perhaps 
the  attraction  of  the  special  interest  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  draw  together  the  four 
specialists.  But  the  National  Association 
adds  a  host  of  other  attractions  and  in  the 
aggregate  these  are  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vail. 

We  wish  to  produce  as  many  growing 
teachers  as  possible — as  many  as  possible 
who  each  year  have  found  fresh  leads  and 
have  distanced  their  former  selves. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  doubtful 
whether  the  division  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation with  which  it  alternates  biennially 
would  not  be  rather  a  step  backwards.  It 
would  perhaps  break  the  continuity  which 
is  essential  as  a  kind  of  background  on 
which  the  specialization  which  we  have, 
discussed  can  best  take  place.  It  will  cer- 
tainly make  the  familiar  faces  that  meet  us 
from  year  to  year,  coming  from  a  great 
distance — as  in  the  present  meeting  from 
Colorado  and  Texas— it  will  make  these 
less  familiar,  and  different  sections  of  the 
Union  will  be  in  less  direct  sympathy  than 
formerly. 


Illinois  School-Mastars'  Club. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  club  was  held 
February  13  and  14.  "The  Scope  of  the 
High  School  Work"  was  one  of  the  topics 
considered.  Resolutions  were  passed  rec- 
ommending (i)  greater  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  study;  (2)  that  the  common 
branches  are  not  High  School  studies;  (3) 
that  High  Schools  should  seek  to  prepare 
for  college;  that  three  years  of  Latin  should 
be  taught  in  all  High  Schools;  (4)  that  there 
should  be  two  courses  in  towns  of  from 
3,000  to  10,000  population — one  prepara- 
tory to  college. 

The  sentiment  of  the  club  in  respect  to 
the  Columbian  exhibit  was  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  building  for  the  edu- 
cational exhibit,  and  that  it  should  be 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  U.  S 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  club  re-affirmed  its  former  recom- 
mendation on  the  text-book  question;  viz., 
that  the  districts  be  authorized  to  purchase 
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books.  It  was  further  recommended  that 
the  state  empower  some  officer  to  inform 
boards  of  education  concerning  rates  at 
which  books  can  be  obtained. 

For  some  reason  no  action  was  taken 
respecting  compulsory  education.  There 
was  only  a  small  attendance,  which  may 
account  for  their  silence  upon  this  most 
vital  educational  question  before  the  state. 
The  club,  so  far,  has  been  loyal  to  the 
school  interests  in  the  state,  and  compelled 
politics  to  take  a  back  seat.  When  it  gets 
to  thinking  more  of  politics  than  of  educa- 
tion, if  that  shall  ever  come  to  be  the  case, 
its  days  of  usefulness  will  be  ended,  and 
it  will  cease  to  exist,  as  it  ought  to  do. 


The  Meeting  of  Superintendents. 

Reports  from  all  quarters  unite  in  declar- 
ing the  late  meeting  of  superintendents  in 
Philadelphia  one  of  the  best  ever  held. 
This  is  the  conventional  report  concerning 
every  meeting  by  those  who  have  attended 
and  taken  part  in  it.  But  in  this  case  there 
is-  evidently  more  meaning  in  the  report 
than  usually  attaches  to  it.  President  Dra- 
per presided  with  an  arbitrariness  that 
would  have  given  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  food  for  editorials  for  years  to 
come,  but  with  a  good  sense  and  good  na- 
ture that  delighted  even  the  victims. 

Dr.  Harris  was  introduced  as  king  of  the 
school-masters  by  divine  right,  and,  as  us- 
ual, proved  his  right  to  the  appellation. 
Supt.  Dougherty  discussed  compulsory  leg- 
islation with  his  wonted  ability,  while  Com- 
missioner Hancock  congratulated  himself 
that  Ohio,  while  she  had  neither  a  state 
normal  school  nor  a  county  superintendent 
in  the  state,  had  a  compulsory  school  law 
by  common  consent  of  all  parties,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  possibility  of  its 
repeal.  But  he  neglected  to  explain  that 
the  Ohio  compulsory  law  does  not  under- 
take to  define  what  a  school  is,  nor  does  it 
say  anything  about  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  or  teaching  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  in 
Illinois  or  Wisconsin  would  object  to  such 
a  compulsory  law. 

The  only  discordant  voice  in  the  chorus 
of  compulsory  legislation  was  raised  by  the 
new  state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin,  who 
is  repotted  to  have  stood  the  fire  of  bat- 
tery after  battery  without  flinching.  Whether 
he  was  not  hit  or  was  riddled  with  balls 
without  knowing  it,  is  not  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  made  an 
able  defense  of  compulsory  education,  ex- 


plaining the  position  of  Massachusetts  in 
respect  to  it.  Mr.  White,  Mr.  McAllister, 
and  Mr.  McDonald  were  among  the  bril- 
liant speakers. 

The  South  was  ably  represented  in  Pres. 
Garrett,  and  Supts.  Cooper  and  Shinn.  Mr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  proved  their  "divine  right"  to  the 
position  they  hold  in  educational  circles. 
Mr.  Butler  is  a  young  man,  but  a  man  of 
ability  and  great  versatility. 


Intolerance. 

Of  course  teachers  ought  to  be  glad  to 
hear  all  sides  of  a  question.  Any  good 
teacher  encourages  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  among  his  pupils  on  all  questions 
brought  before  them  for  discussion.  But 
an  editor's  office  reveals  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  teaching  frater- 
nity cannot  endure  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  in  their  school  journal.  We  re- 
cently were  informed  by  a  very  intelligent 
lady  in  one  of  the  Southern  states  that  she 
had  fully  intended  to  become  a  subscriber 
to  our  magazine,  which  seemed  to  her  one 
of  the  most  helpful  to  teachers,  but  some 
remarks  of  ours  about  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  attitude  toward  the  spirit  of  this  age, 
had  made  it  impossible  for  any  Southerner 
to  support  our  paper. 

The  following  from  another  state  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition above  enunciated: 

Concordia,  Mo.,  Jan.  10,  1891. 
Public- School  Journal,  Rloomington,  III.: 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  for  $1.50  in  payment 
for  The  Journal.  Please  slop  sending  same  to  me. 
If  you  could  have  let  the  Lutherans  and  their  just 
cause  alone,  I  would  not  have  discontinued  your 
valuable  paper.  — A.  W. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  magazine  is 
to  cultivate,  if  possible,  a  more  tolerant 
spirit  by  encouraging  a  broader  and  deeper 
study  of  every  subject. 

The  Journal  has  little  of  the  spirit  of 
partizanship,  unless  to  be  an  advocate  of 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  every 
question,  and  especially  if  education,  is  to 
be  partisan.  We  take  no  pleasure  in  dis- 
pleasing people,  but  if  they  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  is  best,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
general  cause,  The  Journal  will  stand  by 
its  convictions  even  at  the  risk  of  giving 
offense  to  its  friends  and  admirers.  Until 
teachers  can  welcome  independence  in 
thought  and  expression  on  educational 
topics,  there  will  be  little  hope  that  the 
teaching  fraternity  will  exert  the  influence 
it  ought  to  exert  in  this  country. 
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Examination  Questions. 

The  following  are  the  questions  at  the  March  ex- 
amination of  teachers  in  the  different  counties  of 
Indiana: 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  do  you  determine  whether  a  given  num- 
ber is  prime  or  composite?  Which  of  the  following 
are  prime,  and  which  composite:  611,  643,  707,  757, 
991,  1.089? 

2.  A  man  owns  3  tracts  of  land,  containing  525, 
725,  and  875  acres,  respectively.  He  wishes  to  di- 
vide each  tract  into  lois,  all  of  a  size,  the  lots  to 
contain  a  whole  number  of  acres,  and  to  be  as  large 
as  possible.    How  many  acres  in  a  lot? 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill:  36  lbs. 
8  oz.  beef  at  16c. ;  16  lbs.  10  oz.  mutton  at  14c;  7 
lbs.  12  oz.  pork  chops  at  12c;  15  lbs.  6  oz.  turkey 
at  18c.;  4  lbs.  10  oz.  suet  at  16c. 

4.  By  selling  tea  at  60c.  per  lb.  a  grocer  loses  20 
per  cent;  at  what  price  should  he  sell  it  to  gain  20 
per  cent? 

5.  Define  measure,  common  measure,  and  greatest 
common  measnre.  Find  the  greatest  common  meas- 
ure of  153,517,  501,522  and  7,389. 

6.  The  sum  ot  two  numbers  is  1,260,  and  they  are 
to  each  other  as  57  to  48;  what  are  the  numbers? 

7.  What  is  the  smallest  number  that  can  be  divid- 
ed by  each  of  the  nine  significant  figures? 

8.  A  bin  contains  36  cu.  ft. ;  by  what  decimal  must 
36  be  multiplied  in  order  to  find  the  number  of 
bushels  the  bin  will  hold. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  If  it  can  be  divided  exactly  by  a  prime 
number  it  is  composite. 

(b)  There  are  some  rules  for  determining  when 
numbers  are  divisible  by  7,  11,  and  13.  (See  Harp- 
er's Advanced  Arithmetic.)  But  the  best  way  in 
general  to  determine  whether  a  large  number  is 
composite  or  not,  is  to  try  it  by  the  prime  numbers 
successively.  When  the  trial  divisor  becomes  so 
large  that,  multiplied  by  itself  it  gives  a  number 
greater  than  the  given  number,  it  is  evident  that 
the  given  number  is  prime. 

2.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  the 
three  numbers. 

3.  (Too  easy  to  justify  space.) 

4.  6oc.  =  8o  per  cent  of  cost,  or 
90c.  r=  cost. 

90c.-L.18c.  =  $1.08,  price  to  gain  20  percent. 

5.  A  Measure  is  an  exact  integral  divisor. 

A  Common  Measure  is  an  exact  integral  divisor 
of  two  or  more  numbers. 

A  Greatest  Common  Measure  is  the  greatest 
exact  integral  divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

6.  57  times  one=48  times  the  other. 
Then  one=$f  of  the  other. 

But  the  other  and  f  $  of  itself  =1,260; 
That  is,  i+f «,  or  iff  of  itself=i,26o. 
lV  =  >2 
«=684 

7.  Their  I.east  Common  Multiple. 

8.  Refer  to  the  Arithmetic. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

t.  What  accession  of  territory  since  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  do  you  think  has  been  of  the  great- 
est permarnent  value  to  this  country?  Justify  your 
answer  by  showing  in  what  ways  the  possession  of 
such  territory  has  tended  to  the  greater  prosperity 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

2.  Describe  briefly  five  of  the  greatest  inventions 
ever  made  by  Americans,  and  show  that  one  of 


these  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  country. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  from 
the  French.  It  embraced  all  the  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  that  did  not  belong  to 
Mexico  at  that  time.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  sup- 
port a  much  larger  population,  has  added  much  to 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  and  has  given 
us  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  Cotton  Gin,  the  Sewing  Machine,  the 
Telegraph,  the  Telephone,  the  Electric  Light.  The 
Cotton  Gin  was  influential  in  continuing  slavery  in 
this  country. 


READING. 

"  Then  say  not  man's  imperfect,  Heaven's  in  fault, 
Say,  rather,  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought: 
His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  in  space, 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere, 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  there  or  here?" 

— From  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

1.  Ask  five  suitable  questions  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract. 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Pope  and  name 
his  most  important  works. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  lines  in  your  own 
language. 

2.  Who  was  Pope? 

3.  In  what  sense  is  man  as  perfect  as  he  ought 
to  be? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  fourth  line? 

5.  What  connection  have  the  last  two  lines  with 
his  argument? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Think  the  thought  expressed  by  each  of  the 
following  sentences,  and  state  what  relation  is 
thought  in  each  case  between  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate: (a).  Horses  are  quadrupeds,  (b).  Coal  is 
black,  (c).  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,    (d).  The  wind  is  blowing. 

2.  Define  the  appositive  modifier.  Write  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  use  of  the  word  and  clause 
as  appositive  modifiers. 

3.  Give  three  directions  or  rules  for  using  capital 
letters. 

4.  When  did  he  arrive?  I  do  not  know  when  he 
arrived.  The  time  when  he  arrived  is  unknown. 
State  what  uses  "when"  has  in  each  of  these  sen- 
tences. 

5.  Give  examples  of  four  leading  errors  in  the  use 
of  pronouns,  and  explain. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  drink,  ride,  know, 
bid,  go. 

7.  Justify  the  person  and  number  of  the  italicised 
verbs  in  the  following:  (a).  Books  is  a  noun.  (6). 
Five  dollars  is  not  too  much.  (c).  What  sound  has 
each  of  the  vowels?    (d).  Either  he  or  I  am  right. 

8.  Write  a  promisory  note,  spelling,  capitalizing, 
and  punctuating  correctly,  and  constructing  the 
note  just  as  you  would  in  an  actual  business  trans- 
action. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a).  Relation  of  class  to  a  larger  class. 

(b)  .  Relation  of  object  to  attribute. 

(c)  .  Relation  of  total  identity. 

(d)  .  Relation  of  object  to  its  attribute. 

2.  It  is  a  substantive  used  as  an  adjective  modifier. 
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3.  (1)  The  first  letter  in  a  line  of  poetry.  (2)  The 
first  letter  in  a  proper  name.  (3)  The  first  letter  in 
a  sentence. 

4.  (1)  An  adverb.  (2)  An  adverb  and  a  substan- 
tive. (3)  An  adverb. 

5.  (1)  It  is  me.  (2)  Everyone  said  they  would  go. 
(3)  Who  did  he  send?    Ans.  John  and  /. 

6.  Refer  to  Webster's  Dictionary. 

7.  (1)  It  is  the  word,  books,  that  is  meant.  (2)  It 
is  the  amount  of  money,  or  cost,  rather  than  the 
number  of  dollars,  that  is  in  the  mind.  (3)  Each 
is  the  subject.  (4)  The  verb  agrees  with  the  near- 
est of  two  subjects  connected  by  or. 

8.  Refer  to  an  Arithmetic. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
t.  Give  name  and  location  of  all  glands  that  are 
concerned  in  digestion,  and  state  fully  the  function 
of  each. 

2.  Name  five  chemical  elements  of  the  blood  in 
the  order  of  their  amount,  and  state  the  function  of 
each. 

3.  Define  excretion,  and  name  the  principal  ex- 
cretory organs. 

4.  Give  five  rules  for  eating,  with  reasons  for  the 
same. 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  two  kinds  of  nerve- 
matter,  and  the  two  kinds  of  nerves.  State  the 
function  of  each  kind  of  nerve  matter  and  of  each 
kind  of  nerves. 

6.  What  is  each  of  the  following,  where  is  it  situ- 
ated, and  what  is  its  use:  Pancreas?  Clavicle?  Peri- 
toneum? Stapes?  Iris? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Salivary  glands  secrete  saliva,  which  acts 
upon  the  starchy  substances;  (0)  gastric  glands  in 
the  stomach,  that  secrete  the  gastric  juice;  (c)  the 
liver,  that  secretes  bile;  (d)  the  pancreas  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  that  secrete  fluids  that  act  upon  the  oils 
and  fats  in  the  food. 

2.  The  chemical  elements  of  the  blood  are  the 
chemical  elements  of  the  substances  that  compose 
it.  These  substances  are  water,  and  all  the  differ- 
ent compounds  in  the  food  that  go  to  nourish  the 
body,  and  also  what  the  blood  receives  from  the  air. 
The  blood  also  carries  a  large  amount  of  oxidized 
substances  that  were  once  live  tissue.  What  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  maker  of  this  question  is  not  plain. 
The  chemical  elements  in  the  blood  are  not  at  all 
times  the  same,  and  certainly  do  not  exist  in  the 
same  proportion  at  all  times. 

3.  Excretions  are  what  is  discharged  from  the 
body  through  the  excretory  organs, — partly  waste 
and  partly  the  worn  out  tissue.  The  chief  organs 
are  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  bowels. 

4.  (1)  Eat  at  regular  intervals;  (2)  Eat  slowly;  (3) 
Do  not  eat  when  fatigued;  (4)  Do  not  eat  too  much; 
(5)  Be  cheerful. 

r  5.  The  gray  matter  is  cellular  and  the  white  mat- 
ter is  fibrous.  The  sensory  nerves  carry  impressions 
to  the  nerve  centers,  and  the  motor  nerves  carry 
impressions  from  these  centers.  The  gray  matter  is 
the  seat  of  nervous  energy,  and  the  white  matter  is 
the  conductor  of  it. 

6.  (Refer  to  any  text-book.) 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  How  would  you  lead  a  class  of  children  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  lake,  an  island,  or  a  peninsula? 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  the  map  in  the  study 
of  Geography? 

3.  "The  end  of  education  is  to  prepare  man  to 
live  completely."  Give  your  opinion  of  this  defi- 
nition of  education. 


4.  Define:  (a)  The  Fancy,  (b)  The  Phantasy;  (c) 
Recollection;  (d)  Memory. 

5.  Why  are  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and 
Grammar,  fundamental  branches  of  learning? 

6.  The  mental  life  of  children  consists  largely 
of  fancy,  phantasy,  recollection,  and  imagination. 
What  clue  does  this  fact  give  you  to  the  true  method 
of  addressing  them  in  instruction? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  By  directing  their  attention  to  them  in  ponds 
or  brooks  in  the  vicinity;  by  moulding  them  in 
sand;  by  imaginary  journeys  and  pictures  of  what 
are  to  be  seen. 

2.  The  map  is  merely  a  systen  of  conventional 
symbols  which  must  be  interpreted  into  geograph- 
ical forms  by  the  imagination  of  the  child. 

3.  It  claims  too  much  for  school  education.  The 
end  of  school  education  is  to  do  what  the  school  can 
do  to  establish  habits  and  tendencies  of  correct 
thinking  and  right  willing,  by  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  those  sciences  and  arts  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  child  to  know. 

4.  It  is  not  important  to  distinguish  between  fancy 
and  phantasy;  nor  between  recollection  and  memory. 
These  formal  and  arbitrary  distinctions  between 
mental  activities  are  what  bring  psychology  as  a 
practical  aid  to  the  teacher  into  disrepute. 

Phantasy  is  the  reproductive  construction  of  im- 
ages, spontaneously  and  for  no  well  defined  purpose. 
Fancy  is  a  sort  of  refined  phantasy,  having  enter- 
tainment for  its  purpose,  while  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  Art.  Memory  is  the  general  power 
of  retaining  what  has  been  acquired.  Recollection 
is  the  activity  of  this  power  in  gathering  up,  in  a 
special  instance,  what  has  been  learned  about  a  par- 
ticular subject. 

5.  Reading  opens  the  way  to  all  knowledge  that 
is  stored  up  in  books,  etc.  Arithmetic  enables  one 
to  measure  things.  Geography  gives  us  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  position  of  everything  in  the  world  in 
relation  to  ourselves.  Grammar  teaches  us  how  we 
think,  by  studying  the  language  forms  in  which 
thought  is  expressed. 

6.  Use  what  they  already  know  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  start  in  acquiring  new  knowledge. 


"Best  Ten  Books." 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Replying  to  your  request  for  a  list  of  best 
books  for  primary  teachers,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  which  I  have  recommended 
to  my  primary  teachers: 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man. 

Hailmann's  Primary  Methods. 

Hailmann's  Law  of  Childhood  and  Other  Papers. 

Hubbard's  Merry  Songs  and  Games. 

Wiebe  or  Kraus  Boelte  Kindergarten  Manual. 

Soldan  or  Seeley's  Grube  Method. 

Bright's  Graded  Instruction  in  English  as  a  Man- 
ual, to  accompany  the  DeGarmo  Series. 

Parker's  Talks  to  Teachers. 

Knige's,  The  Child. 

Myers',  From  Cradle  to  School. 

Mallison's  Early  Training  of  Children. 

—Sin  trt  MacKibbin,  Supt.  Schools. 

Marshall,  Mich. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

State  Supt.  Sabin  has  appointed  Friday,  April 
24,  as  arbor  day  for  Iowa. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Samson,  of  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  seems 
to  be  in  demand  for  institute  work  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Cooper  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Beardshear  as  superintendent  of  the  West  Des 
Moines  public  schools. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Merrill,  formerly  at  LaFayette,  Ind., 
is  winning  golden  opinions  as  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Chas.  De  Garmo,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  invited  to  Philadelphia  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  A.  Tanner,  county  superintendent  of  Har- 
din county,  Iowa,  has  been  granted  a  Life  Diploma 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  that  state. 
Iowa  honors  herself  by  honoring  the  able  women 
engaged  in  educational  work  there. 

The  Henderson  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  at  Biggsville,  111.,  on  February  12,  13,  and 
14.  It  was  pronounced  a  success.  Practical  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  and  the  general  trend  in  the 
county  is  declared  to  be  upward.  Our  reporter 
gives  The  Journal  a  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  Ed.  F.  Moulton,  now  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for  some 
years  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Warren,  Ohio,  is 
one  of  ten  whom  the  Philadelphia  committee  sug- 
gest as  the  successor  of  Mr.  McAllister,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

If  any  more  students  of  psychology  desire  a  copy 
of  the  Dr.  Harris  Pamphlet,  which  is  a  reprint  of 
his  "Thoughts  on  Educational  Psychology,"  that 
have  been  published  in  the  Illinois  School  journal 
and  Public-School  Journal,  they  should  speak 
quickly.  We  have  not  more  than  150  copies  of  the 
edition  left,  and  it  will  be  out  of  print  when  these 
are  sold. 

The  best  "Arbor  Day  Manual"  ever  published  is 
the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
contains  everything  that  any  teacher's  heart  can  de- 
sire, even  to  the  music  of  the  songs  appropriate  for 
Arbor  Day.  The  best  things  in  poetry  and  prose 
are  there,  and  many  sample  programs.  It  is  good 
for  Arbor  Day  exercises  for  a  dozen  years.  Address 
the  author  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  first  county  institute  of  the  year  was  held  in 
Brimfield,  Peoria  county,  during  the  week  begin- 
ning March  9.  It  was  conducted  by  the  newly 
elected  county  superintendent,  Miss  Mollie  O'Brien, 
who  called  to  her  assistance,  as  instructors.  Dr. 
Richard  Edwards,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  Supt.  N.  C. 
Dougherty,  and  Prof.  Green,  supervisor  of  musical 
instruction  in  Peoria.  The  institute  was  a  great 
success,  of  course.  Miss  O'Brien  has  early  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  a  good  institute;  viz.,  good 
instructors.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  rural 
schools  of  Peoria  county  do  not  come  well  to  the 
front  undeT  her  administration.  We  understand 
that  she  has  begun  by  refusing  certificates  to  some 
of  the  incapables  who  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
children  of  that  county  in  times  past.  The  Jour- 
nal and  the  friends  of  educational  progress  in  her 
jurisdiction  will  give  her  a  vigorous  support  in  this 
and  all  other  praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve  the 
schools.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  good  schools  if  the 
teachers  are  not  good. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Tavener  is  re  elected  for  the  coming 
year  at  LeRoy,  111. 

State  Superintendent  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence at  Philadelphia  at  the  recent  meeting. 

If  any  county  superintendent  is  looking  for  a 
first-class  institute  instructor,  he  should  address 
Henry  C.  Cox,  Principal  of  the  Froebel  school, 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Chas.  Moss,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  at  Bloomington,  111.,  has  been 
elected  Greek  Professor  in  the  Illinois  University  at 
Champaign,  111.,  and  has  accepted. 

Kansas  carries  the  banner  for  the  largest  number 
of  lady  county  superintendents  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  Twenty-four  counties  have  lady  superin- 
tendents. Iowa  has  fourteen,  and  Nebraska  twenty. 

Ex-State  Supt.  Jas.  B.  Slade,  of  Illinois,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  East  St.  Louis.  The 
East  St.  Louis  Signal  speaks  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation of  his  administration  of  the  school 
affairs,  and  of  his  corps  of  teachers. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  has  issued 
a  report  on  "Medical  Education,  Medical  Colleges, 
and  the  Regulation  of  the  -Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada."  It  is  a  very  valu- 
able publication  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

We  note  that  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Roberts,  of  Joliet, 
111.,  who  is  assistant  superintendent  of  Will  county, 
made  a  very  able  and  eloquent  address  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Business  Men's  Association,  of  Joliet, 
in  response  to  the  toast,  "Our  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers." 

Lily,  Colo.,  February  20,  189 1. 

Please  answer  through  The  Journal,  "Who  is 
the  present  representative  oi  Great  Britain  at 
Washington?"  "K." 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  is  the  present  accredited 
representative. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Oldt,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Lanark,  111.,  has  recently  published  a  little  book  of 
"Memory  Gems,"  graded  for  the  different  classes 
of  pupils  into  "Primary,"  "Intermediate,"  and 
"Grammar  and  High  School."  The  selections  are 
complete  poems  for  the  lower  grades;  for  the  higher 
grades  they  are  sentiments  selected  from  many 
sources. 

State  Superintendent  Henry  Raab,  of  Illinois, 
has  called  meetings  of  the  county  superintendents 
at  the  following  places: 

Decatur,  May  12;  East  St.  Louis,  May  13;  Olney, 
May  14;  Galesburg,  May  19;  Chicago,  May  20; 
Dixon,  May  21;  Carbondale,  April  9.  Subjects  for 
discussion  at  these  meetings  are: 

1.  How  may  the  Institute  be  made  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  county?  2.  The 
annual  report.  3.  Licensing  teachers.  4.  Course 
of  study  in  Country  Schools. 

The  North  Nebraska  Teachers'  Association 
meets  April  2,  and  3,  at  Norfolk.  J.  A.  Horn- 
berger  is  president;  George  Kellar,  vice-president; 
H.  C.  Ostern,  secretary,  and  L.  B.  Bohannon, 
treasurer.  They  have  a  very  full  program;  there 
being  twenty-eight  numbers  on  it— one  of  which  is 
an  evening  address— and  all  to  be  rendered  be- 
tween Thursday  2  p.  m.,  and  Friday  4  p.  m.;  and 
there  is  a  sociable  besides.  The  capacity  of  our 
Nebraska  friends  for  work  seems  to  be  unlimited. 
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Our  department  of  Notes  and  Queries  is  so  popu- 
lar with  our  readers  that  we  have  not  half  room 
enough  to  publish  the  queries  and  answers  that  are 
received. 

An  entire  edition  of  1,500  copicsbf  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison's  new  book  on  the  Kindergarten  was  sold 
in  a  single  month,  and  a  new  edition  ordered.  Ad- 
dress her  at  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Our  interesting  experiment  described  in  the  last 
number  was  tried  by  a  large  number  of  our  sub- 
scribers with  very  satisfactory  results.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  tried  it  will  certainly  feel  richly  repaid 
by  the  peace  of  mind  that  a  successful  performance 
of  it  brings.    See  page  420  oi  this  number. 

We  have  a  number  of  copies  of  Mr.  Brown's  ad- 
dress on  "Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools," 
delivered  in  joint  discussion  with  Bishop  Spalding, 
before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Springfield,  during  the  holidays.  Will  mail  single 
copy  for  ioc.    Ten  or  more  copies,  5  cents  each. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  March  3,  1891. 

I  regard  The  Public-School  Journal,  published 
at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  as  one  of  the  best  peri- 
odicals I  read.  It  is  edited  with  great  ability,  and 
speaks  with  intelligence  and  no  uncertain  voice  on 
all  educational  topics.    — "John  Hancock,  Corner. 

Office  of  State  Com'r.  of  Common  Schools. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  "Tales  of  Troy,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Public-School  Publishing  company, 
is  now  ready.  Price  of  single  copies,  20  cents;  by 
the  dozen,  $2.00.  This  is  the  cheapest  illustrated 
book  of  this  character.  The  edition  in  full  English 
cloth,  embossed  in  gold,  and  printed  on  extra 
heavy  plate  book  paper,  is  60  cents  per  copy. 

Burlington,  Colo.  ■ 
Public- School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.:  ' 

Gentlemen: — The  teachers  of  this  county  using 
"Prof.  DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School"  speak  very  highly  of  the  work,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  through  the 
use  of  these  little  books.  Respectfully, 

— D.  S.  Harris,  Supt. 

Supt.  M.  Moore,  of  Champaign,  had  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  different  grades  of  his 
schools  during  the  session  of  the  Central  Association, 
March  20  and  21.  Mr.  Moore  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  charge  of  one  of  the  districts  in  Champaign, 
but  this  is  his  first  year  as  general  superintendent. 
He  is  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  judge  of  schools, 
and  judging  from  his  exhibit  his  schools  are  achiev- 
ing excellent  results. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  position  in  the 
Chicago  Bridewell  for  which  The  Journal  re- 
quested applicants  in  a  recent  number,  has  been 
filled.  A  large  number  Of  persons  responded  to 
the  request,  for  which  the  management  of  the 
institution  return  their  thanks.  But  only  one  could 
be  employed.  The  Journal  had  no  interest  or 
influence  in  the  matter  further  than  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication. 

In  a  letter  from  Pres.  James  B.  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  dated  January  30,  1891, 
he  writes  as  follows  of  The  Journal: 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
warm  commendation  of  the  ability,  good  sense, 
and  good  taste  displayed  in  your  magazine,  The 
Public-School  Journal.      Yours  truly, 

— James  B.  Angell. ' ' 

Every  mail  brings  us  similar  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  different  parts  of  the  Union. 


Supt.  P.  B.  Hoist,  of  Boone  county,  Iowa,  is  evi- 
dently working  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
of  his  county.  The  school  officers  of  the  county 
have  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  rules  by  which 
all  are  governed.  They  pay  salaries  in  proportion 
to  the  grade  of  the  certificate  of  the  teacher. 

The  "Tales  of  Troy"  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  attractive  book  yet  published,  especially  for 
primary  and  intermediate,  and  lower  grammar 
grades.  The  mastery  of  these  stories  wdl  give  the 
child  the  ability  to  understand  much  that  is  now 
dark  in  his  other  reading,  and  the  reproduction  of 
them  will  make  excellent  composition  exercises.  A 
cheap  edition  for  20c  has  just  teen  issued  by  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  who  is  president  of  the  In- 
diana University,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
new  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  of  California, 
and  has  accepted.  He  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$10,000,  and  a  president's  mansion  as  a  home,  in  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Jordan's  success  in  every  field  into 
which  he  has  entered  has  been  phenomenal.  He  is 
not  only  a  great  scientist,  but  an  all-around  man 
who  holds  the  humanities  in  high  esteem  as  a  means 
of  culture,  as  well  as  the  sciences. 

The  Peoria  County  Institute  started  the  new 
year's  campaign  for  The  Journal  with  a  large 
addition  to  our  subscription  list  in  that  county, 
which  is  now  very  near  to  100.  We  are  working 
for  an  average  subscription  list  of  100  from  each 
county  in  the  state  this  year.  It  will  only  require 
a  small  increase  in  each  county  to  secure  this,  and 
we  are  sure  that  there  are  more  than  10,000  teach- 
ers in  the  state  that  will  consider  The  Journal 
worth  much  more  to  them,  during  the  year,  than 
its  subscription  price. 

The  absence  of  our  regular  proof  reader  last 
month  made  Dr.  Pickard  say,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  first  column  of  his  article,  "strict  constitution - 
ists,"  when  he  wrote  "strict  constructionists." 
Also,  near  middle  of  first  column  on  page  323,  he 
wrote  X.  Y.  Z.,  instead  of  K.  T.  Z.,  as  printed. 
If  any  one  is  neglecting  to  read  these  articles  by 
Dr.  Pickard,  he  or  she  is  missing  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  most  interesting  series  of  papers  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  this  magazine.  They 
are  an  excellent  example  of  "Mulium  in  parvo." 

.  The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Champaign,  March  20-25.  President  Mercer  and 
Chairman  Heninger  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
shining  success  of  the  meeting.  Space  forbids  more 
than  a  mention  at  this  time.  The  meeting  expressed 
its  sentiments  on  live  educational  questions  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  prepared  by  A.  G.  Butler,  J.  H.  Col- 
lins, and  Ira  M.  Ong,  to  the  effect: 

1.  That  the  State  Publication  of  Text-books  be 
opposed. 

2.  That  an  effective  compulsory  law  be  continued 
on  our  statute  books,  which  should  secure  to  every 
child  instruction  in  the  common  branches  in  the 
English  language. 

3.  That  the  state  course  of  study  be  continued 
and  made  effective  in  every  county. 

4.  That  State  Normal  Schools  must  be  liberally 
supported,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  raised 
and  the  instruction  professional. 

5.  That  the  Illinois  University  acted  wisely  in 
establishing  a  class  in  pedagogy. 

Officers  for  coming  year:  J.  W.  Heninger,  presi- 
dent; Mollie  O'Brien,  vice-president;  Nora  Smith, 
secretary;  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  treasurer;  M.  Moore, 
chairman  executive  committee. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


ARBOR  DAY  EXERCISE. 


Song:  "America." 

Teacher  reads  the  Governor's  Procla- 
mation. The  following  is  by  the  governor 
of  Illinois: 

arbor  day  proclamation. 
State  of  Illinois,  Executive  Dep't  ) 
Springfield,  III.,  March  17,  '91.  \ 
In  accordance  with  the  statute,  I  do  hereby  desig- 
nate 

Friday,  April  10,  189 1,  as  Arbor  Day; 
and  I  call  upon  the  people  to  celebrate  the  day  by 
planting  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs  about  their  homes, 
along  the  public  highways,  and  around  our  school 
houses. 

I  especially  urge  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
children  and  the  youth  of  the  state,  to  assist  in  a 
proper  observance  of  the  day,  and  to  interest  the 
young  in  the  beautiful  and  useful  custom  of  plant- 
ing trees  and  vines,  thereby  adding  to  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  wealth  of  all  our  people. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great 
[seal]      Seal  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 
By  the  Governor:  —Joseph  IV.  Fifer. 

— /.  N.  Pearson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Recitation  or  Song: 

FOREST  SONG. 
A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees! 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  land, 
The  pride  of  his  centuries. 
Hurrah!  for  the  kingly  oak, 

For  the  maple,  the  sylvan  queen, 
For  the  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak, 

For  the  ladies  in  living  green. 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song, 
The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm, 
The  linden,  the  ash,  and  the  elm, 

The  poplar  stately  and  strong. 

Hurrah  '  for  the  beach-tree  trim, 
For  the  hickory  stanch  at  core, 

For  the  locust  thorny  and  grim, 
For  the  silvery  sycamore. 

A  song  for  the  palm, — the  pine, 
And  for  every  tree  that  grows 
From  the  desolate  zone  of  snows 

To  the  zone  of  the  burning  line. 

Hurrah!  for  the  warders  proud 
Of  the  mountain-side  and  vale, 

That  challenge  the  thunder-cloud, 
And  buffet  the  stormy  gale. 

—4 


A  song  for  the  forest  aisled, 

With  its  gothic  roof  sublime, 

The  solemn  temple  of  time, 
Where  man  becometh  a  child, 
As  he  lists  to  the  anthem-roll 

Of  the  wind  in  the  solitude, 
The  hymn  which  telleth  his  soul 

That  God  is  the  voice  of  the  wood. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow, 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise, 
May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies, 

And  shelter  the  earth  below. 

Hurrah!  for  the  beautiful  trees, 
Hurrah!  for  the  forest  grand, 

The  pride  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  land. 

—  W.  H.  Venable. 

Essay:  "Forest  Trees  in  Illinois."  (Or 
in  the  state  in  which  the  school  is  located.) 

Recitation: 

WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bow! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot, 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, — 

And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
O,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade;* 
In  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  the  foolish  tear; 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart  strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend; 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot. 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

— George  P.  Morris. 
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Song:  "The  Ivy  Green." 

Discussion  by  four  pupils,  each  of  whom 
names  his  favorite  tree  and  gives  reasons 
for  his  choice. 

Song:  "The  Brave  Old  Oak." 

Dedication  of  Trees:  (Pupils  read  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  persons  to  whom  the 
trees  are  dedicated.) 


Essay:  "Protection  Afforded  by  Trees." 
(Bysome  patron  of  the  school.) 

Essay:  "The  Enemies  of  Trees."  (By 
some  patron  of  the  school.) 

Recitation:  "  Planting  of  the  Apple 
Tree." 

Song:  "Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 


Program  of  Northern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association 

To  be  held  at  Elgin,  111.,  April  24  and  25,  1891. 
Friday  a.  m. — Visitation  of  Schools. 
Friday  p.  m. — Department  Meetings. 

LEADERS  OF  SECTIONS: 

County  Superintendents — M.  Quackenbush, Dundee 

City  Sup'ts  and  Prin's — J.  VV.  Gibson,  Oregon. 

High  School — H.  W.  Thurston,  LaGrange. 

Grammar — Miss  Julia  H.  O'Neal,  Leaf  River. 

2d  Intermediate — Miss  Mary  C.  Woleben,  Harvard. 

1st  Intermediate— Miss  Delia  Balch,  Elgin. 

Primary — Miss  Anna  M.  Tepsen,  Sycamore. 

Friday  evening — Address,  "State  Education,"  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Michigan  University,  Michigan; 
"Reading,"  Miss  Mary  A.  Blood,  of  Columbian 
School  ol  Oratory. 

Saturday  a.  m. — Intermediate  Dep't.— (a)  "Rela- 
tive Importance  of  the  Work,"  Miss  Frances  Ly- 
ons, Rockford.  (b)  "Difficulties,  and  How  to 
Overcome  Them,"  W.  Don  Smith,  Shannon. 
Discussion. 

Saturday  p.  m. — Preparing  Pupils  for  Citizenship. 
(a)  "Business  Education,"  Judge  A.  H.  Barry, 
Elgin,  {&)  "Patriotism,"  J.  H.  Freeman,  Aurora. 
Discussion. 

The  rate  of  a  fare  and  one  third  for  the  round 
trip,  upon  the  certificate  plan,  from  points  in  Illi- 
nois north  of  an  east  and  west  line  through  Peoria, 
has  been  granted  by  the  different  railroads. 

Hotel  Rates. — Jenning's  Hotel,  Si. 50  double; 
$2  single,  per  day.    Kelley  House,  $1.50  per  day. 
Entertainment  at  private  houses,  Si  per  day. 
President,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Moline. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Marie  J.  Helm,  Freeport. 
H.  F.  Derr,  Elgin. 
Miss  S.  E.  Robinson,  Sycamore. 
J.  M.  Piper,  Oregon.         Ex.  Committee. 


An  Interesting  Experiment. 

Seat  yourself  in  a  comfortable  position,  have  the 
room  perfectly  quiet,  with  a  strong  light  falling  over 
your  left  shoulder,  and  read  this  paragraph  slowly 
through,  being  careful  to  keep  the  mind  concen- 
trated upon  what  you  are  doing.    Fix  your  eyes  in- 

•  .  • 

tently  upon  the  right-hand  spot  while  you  slowly 

count  ten.  Then  place  the  tip  of  your  right  fore- 
finger against  the  middle  of  your  forehead,  close 
your  eyes,  and  try  to  remember  whether  you  have 
paid  your  subscription  to  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal for  this  year.  If  the  foregoing  directions  are 
followed  carefully,  the  result  is  very  pleasing  in- 
deed—('to  the  publishers). 


Some  Reasons  Why. 

Why  do  we  continue  sending  The  Journal  until 
we  receive  an  order  to  stop  the  same,  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  to  pay  for  all  numbers  already  sent 

to  date? 

Because  90  per  cent  of  our  subscribers  wish  The 
Journal  sent  right  along,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bother 
of  sending  in  their  names  each  year.  Of  course,  if 
a  subscriber  allows  us  to  send  The  Journal  six 
months  or  a  year,  in  good  faith,  supposing  that  he 
will  remit  when  convenient,  then  sends  in  an  order 
to  "stop  my  paper;  I  don't  want  it,  and  never  or- 
dered it  anyway,"  we  at  once  put  him  down  as 
trying  to  get  out  of  an  honest  obligation  by  putting 
the  result  of  his  own  neglect  upon  us. 

Why  should  subscribers  give  their  old  address 
when  ordering  The  Journal  sent  to  a  new  address? 

Because,  in  most  cases,  the  entry  clerk  will  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  where  on  the  list  to  find  your 
name,  in  order  to  change  the  address  or  stop,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Many  personal  friends  of  the 
editor  make  this  mistake,  thinking  he  will  know 
where  they  have  been,  when  in  reality  this  depart- 
ment of  our  business  is  not  done  by  him,  nor  un- 
der his  personal  direction. 

Why  do  we  ask  our  subscribers  to  "please  mention 
The  Journal"  when  writing  our  advertisers? 

Because  every  advertiser  keeps  a  record  of  the 
answers  he  gets  from  every  "ad"  placed,  and  places 
a  value  upon  each  paper  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber ol  replies  he  gets  from  each  paper.  We  want 
The  Journal  to  receive  credit  for  what  it  earns. 


Shall  There  be  Commercial  Union  With 
Canada  or  NotP 

Public  Opinion,  the  eclectic  weekly  of 
Washington  and  New  York,  has  just  an- 
nounced the  offer  of  three  cash  prizes  of 
#150,  $100,  and  #50  respectively  for  the 
best  three  essays  upon  the  question:  "Is 
any  extension  and  development  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  de- 
sirable; if  so,  what  are  the  best  means  of 
promoting  it?"  The  topic  is  particularly 
timely,  and  the  contest  will  doubtless  at- 
tract considerable  attention. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  publishers  of  Public  Opinion  at 
either  New  York  or  Washington. 


Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  Thk  Jo utl- 
nal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Outlines,  Tables,  and  Statistics  in  United 
States  History.     By  Laura  Ensign,  A.  M. 
Published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Miss  Ensign's  Oat- 
lines  of  United  States  History.     The  important 
events  in  our  national  history  are  noted  and  the 
relative  importance  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the 
type  used.     We  have  no  faith  in  teaching  any  sub- 
ject from  outlines,  but  it  is  an  invaluable  device  for 
summarizing  what  has  been  learned,  and  for  prop- 
erly articulating  the  events  and  for  review.  When 
used  for  these  purposes  these  "outlines"  will  be 
very  helpful. 


Easy  Lessons  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    By  Alfred  Bayliss,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Sterling,  111.    Published  by 
W.  W.  Knowles  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
'This  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stites  in 
"easy  lessons"  for  young  learners.    The  author  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  this  country, 
and  he  has  incorporated  in  this  little  book  the  re- 
sults of  his  large  experience.     He  presents  the  text 
and  facts  of  the  Constitution  in  a  straightforward, 
practical  manner,  and  each  alternate  leaf  is  left 
blank  for  notes  and  references.     This  inter-leaving 
is  an  excellent  device,  and,  if  well  used,  will  make 
the  book,  when  studied  through,  much  more  valu- 
able than  when  it  was  new.    Appended  to  the  an- 
alysis of  the  Constitution,  whicn  extends  through 
108  pages,  is  the  text  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
history  of  the  movement  leading  to  its  adoption. 


The  Normal  Course  in  Re\ding.  By  Enma  J. 
Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.  Sdver,  Bardett 
&  Co.,  Bjiton  and  Cnicago. 

The  Fifih  Reader  of  this  admirable  series  is  just 
from  the  press.  The  series  as  a  whole  is  simetliing 
of  a  new  departure.  Enough  so  to  give  the  teacher 
an  unusual  interest  in  examining  it.  It  is  a  partial 
return  to  the  idea  that  w.n  popular  25  years  ago 
that  the  elements  of  the  different  sciences  could  b£ 
taught  in  the  reading  bwks.  The  fault  of  the  first 
series  of  books  was  that  literature  was  sacrificed  to 
science.  Fac's  of  nature,  history,  and  the  like, 
were  the  content  of  nearly  every  selection.  Tne 
present  series  has  for  its  skeleton  and  muscular  tissue 
well  composed  lessons  about  Plant  and  Animal  Life, 
Form  and  Place,  and  History,  but  the  beautiful  is 
not  forgotten,  and  much  that  belongs  to  literature 
is  used  to  illuminate  the  science  teachings  of  the 
different  numbers.  The  sentiment  of  those  who 
lead  the  thought  of  the  teaching  world  is  that  the 
reading  in  our  schools  has  another  purpose  than 
that  ol  teaching  children  science  and  history;  that 
its  special  function  is  to  open  the  door  to  the  chil- 
dren that  leads  out  into  literature. 

This  idea  prevails  in  the  last  volume  of  this  series 
more  than  in  the  others.  Many  selections  that  are 
excellent  examples  of  what  is  best  in  American  lit- 
erature find  a  place  in  the  Fifth  Reader.  Nor  is 
the  book  merely  a  book  of  selections.  There  is 
much  in  it  that  is  suggestive  of  methods  of  analysis 
and  of  teaching  how  to  read  these  selections.  The 
interpretation  of  the  thought  and  its  proper  ex- 


pression are  ends  which  the  authors  have  sought  to 
realize. 

This  series  merits  careful  examination  by  every 
teacher  who  contemplates  a  change. 


Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language.  By  Horace  S. 
Tarbell,  A.  M.(  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Tarbell  says  that  the  requisites  for  writing 
well  are: 

1.  Material — information  and  opinions. 

2.  Power  over  words. 

3.  Knowledge  ol  the  technics  of  written  form. 

4.  Culture. 

This  series  strives  to  give  the  pupils  a  mastery  of 
the  2d  and  3d  of  these  requisites. 

The  first  book  begins  by  calling  upon  the  pupils  to 
write  sentences  about  different  things;  followed  in 
the  second  lesson  by  correcting  some  false  capitaliz- 
ation and  punctuation;  and  in  the  third  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  what  is  seen  in  a  picture.  In  the 
sixth  lesson  sentences  are  analyzed  into  subject  and 
predicate,  and  each  defined.  In  the  seventeenth 
lesson  the  pupd  is  required  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  a  story.  Lessons  on  pronunciation  and  in 
dictation  are  interspersed.  Oa  the  22cl  page  a  sys- 
tematic method  of  reproducing  stories  with  exam- 
ples of  first  and  second  reproductions  are  presented. 
The  method  and  marks  used  in  correcting  proof  are 
given  on  the  26th  page  and  letter  writing  is  begun 
on  the  29th. 

In  this  first  30  pages  one  finds  the  plan  of  the  first 
book  of  the  series.  There  are  over  200  pages  in  it, 
and  precisely  similar  exercises  in  describing  pictures, 
letter  writing,  reproduction,  punctuation,  etc.,  are 
found  in  the  last  to  those  in  the  first  twenty  pages 
ol  the  volume.  The  plan  is  that  of  repetition  largely. 
The  frram  mroX  the  sentence  is  regularly  developed 
through  the  boik. 

It  seems  as  if  the  author  has  struck  out  his  lines 
of  work  for  the  learners  in  his  first  few  pages, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  course  is  given  largely  to 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  these  different  literary 
forms.  The  c  intent  of  the  pupil's  compositions  on 
the  169th  paje  seems  to  indicate  the  same  grade  of 
thought  and  culture  as  oa  the  16J1.  This  is  the 
general  criticism  that  holds,  as  we  think,  against 
the  book.  There  is  not  enough  incitement  to  men- 
tal growth  in  it.  The  ideas  that  the  child  employs 
are  of  the  m  >st  common  sjrt.  This  is  probably  in- 
tentional, and  in  order  that  the  more  attention  may 
be  given  to  the  form.  Whether  form  is  best  learned 
by  teaching  form  directly  and  chiefly  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  other  view  is  that  the  child's  attention 
should  be  aroused  by  a  varying  content,  ever  in- 
creasing in  interest  and  novelty,  and  leading  to 
something  above  the  plane  of  the  cjmmo  iplace; 
and  that  the  form  be  subordinated  to  the  thought 
in  the  child's  mind.  If  the  child  shall  ever  speak 
and  write  b:caus:  he  has  something  of  interest  to 
himself  to  say  or  write,  will  not  we  find  this  the  best 
condition  for  impressing  the  correct  forms  upon  his 
mind?  Teach  the  child  to  speak  by  stimulating 
him  to  think.  Feeling  the  pressing  need  of  a  form 
to  express  properly  his  thinking,  will  (orce.an  atten- 
tion to  the  form  when  given,  that  will  be  more  apt 
to  fasten  it  in  the  memory  and  in  the  practice. 

The  author  has  introduced  an  admirable  device 
by  which  the  pupil  expresses  the  same  thought  in 
different  and  constantly  improving  forms,  in  his  com- 
position exercise. 

The  book  is  carefully  prepared,  and  has  many 
very  popular  features  about  it 
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-  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 
This  preparation  promotes  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the  phosphates,  forming  an  important  and  active  princi- 
ple and  essential  element  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.    This  fluid  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  diges- 
tion, and  if  the  stomach  is  not  supplied  with  it,  indigestion  will  result. 
Dr.  E.  V.  Wright,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"The  peculiar  combination  of  phosphates  renders  it  most  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  digestive  disorders." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Williamson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 

"Marked  beneficial  results  in  imperfect  digestion." 

Dr.  F.  G.  McGavock,  McGavock,  Ark.,  says: 

"It  acts  beneficially  in  obstinate  indigestion." 
Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION;— Be  sure  the  word  "HORSFORD'S"  is  PRINTED  on  the  label.    All  others  are  gpurioa*. 

NEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WAGNER  CARS. 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  is  doing  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  strictly  first-class  passen- 
ger transportation  in  this  country  and  has  introduced 
many  radical  improvements  which  have  practically 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  car  construction. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Wagner  Company, 
located  at  East  Buffalo,  give  employment  to  a  small 
army  of  skilled  operatives  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction departments.  The  finest  and  richest  ma- 
terials only  enter  into  the  construction  of  Wagner 
cars,  and  the  same  painstaking  care  is  bestowed 
upon  the  principal  and  most  trival  details. 

The  drawing,  room,  sleeping,  dining,  and  buffet 
cars  in  service  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  are  all  of  the  Wagner  pattern,  and 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  lux- 
ury attained  as  a  result  of  the  most  skilled  labor 
mechanical  genius  can  provide,  perfect  taste  dic- 
ate,  or  lavish  expenditure  justify. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
Ely's  Cream  Balm,  and  I  do  so  entirely  without  so- 
licitation. I  have  used  it  more  or  less  half  a  year, 
and  have  found  it  to  be  most  admirable.  I  have 
suffered  from  catarrh  of  the  worst  kind  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  boy,  and  I  never  hoped  for  cure,  but 
Cream  Balm  seems  to  do  even  that.  Many  of  my 
acquaintances  have  used  it  with  excellent  results.— 
Oscar  Ostrum,  45  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  a  first  grade  certi- 
ficate or  a  state  certificate  will  do  well  to  attend  the 
Covington  Indiana  Normal  School.  Summer  term 
opens  June  9,  and  continues  eight  weeks.  Address 
W.  R.  Humphrey,  Covington,  Indiana. 


SHAKESPEARE  HEARD  FROM. 

At  a  seance  in  Chicago  some  evenings  since,  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare,  being  called  upon  for  a  son- 
net, began  as  follows: 

"That  teacher  is  a  rank  galoot 
V.  ho  does  not  use  the  Wabash  route 
In  going  to  Toronto — . " 

At  this  point  the  representative  of  a  competing 
line,  who  was  present,  fell  dead,  and  Shakespeare 
vanished.  If  the  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  finish, 
it  would  doubtless  have  given  as  a  reason  for  this 
beautiful  sentiment,  that  the  Wabash  is  the  only 
line  running  through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  To- 
ronto, and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  passengers 
choice  of  two  routes  (Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific)  from  Detroit.  For  maps  and  full  informa- 
tion, write  F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

RHYME  AND  REASON. 
All  teachers  who  go  to  Toronto 
This  important  fact  should  be  onto: 
That  the  Wabash  railway 
Runs  two  trains  a  day, 
With  through  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto. 
For  maps  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
coming  National  Educational  Convention,  address 
F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

The  life  of  a  book  is  an  inexplicable  thing.  ''Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  is  as  well  known  as  any  real  charac- 
ter of  history.  So,  "The  Teachers'1  and  Students' 
Library"  published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago, 
seems  to  have  attained  a  reputation  equaled  by  no 
other  book  for  teachers.  It  contains  a  surprising 
amount  of  information  in  convenient  form.  Price 
only  $2.50. 
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Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  TO  SOUTHERN  RESORTS,  VIA 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  now  selling  round 
trip  tickets  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Aberdeen,  Durant, 
Jackson  and  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Hammond  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  Gulf  Resorts,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Pass  Christian,  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi  and  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  Jacksonville 
and  other  Florida  points;  also  to  Jennings  and  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  Houston,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Gal- 
veston and  El  Paso,  Texas,  City  of  Mexico,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Tickets  good  to  return  until  June  I,  1891,  except- 
ing Mexico  and  California  tickets,  which  are  good 
to  return  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale.  The 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  run  solid  trains  of  elegant 
day  coaches  and  Pullman  buffet  sleepers  without 
change  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  where 
direct  connections  are  made  with  through  car  ser- 
vice to  points  in  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. For  through  rates,  tickets,  etc.,  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent,  and  for  further  information 
and  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Gulf  Resorts,  ap- 
ply to  F.  B.  Bowes, 

Gen.  North'n  Pass.  Agt.,  111.  Central  R.  R., 

194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


D0  Yea  WW 


Of  the  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  demonstration 
of  a  truth  thought  out  by  some  one  else,  as  compared 
with  the  power  to  think  out  and  formulate 
such  a  demonstration  yourself?  Our 

GEOMETRY  EXERCISES 

(  Just  Publishtd.) 
Furnish  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wisely  selected  and 
graded  problems  and  propositions  admirably  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  Geometries, 
and  to  inspire  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 
No  demonstrations  are  given — but  figures 
are  drawn  when  it  seems  advisable. 


If  you  want  Supplementary  or  Review  work  in 

GEOMETEY 

write  for  a  sample  copy  of  these  exercises. 

Le»«  the  Usual  Discount 
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Thoughts  on  Psychology.— We  have  a  very 
few  copies  of  the  "Thoughts  on  Psychology,"  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  yet  unsold.  A  class  of  about 
fifty  teachers  in  Indianapolis  are  making  a  thorough 
study  of  these  papers.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  born  again,  intellectually,  let  him 
master  this  little  book.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Company,  enclosing  50  cents. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestipuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between 
Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal  points 
in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 
Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 
The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 
The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.    Electric  Reading  Lamps 

in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First-Class. 

First-Class  People  Patronize  First  Class  Lines. 
Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  Tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

■1  'i  ■iiiiiiiwi  mammmm 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 


POWDER 

Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

BOSTON.       NEW  yOKK.  CHICAGO 


BOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHKRS*  BUREAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendais  we  have  yet 
seen  for  1891. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  II.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111  ,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  There  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair  cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a.  m.  and  1:15  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Silver,  Burdctt  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 

locate  in  the  south. 
The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  except 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  confi- 
dently believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  clirfrate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.      J.  F.  Merry,  Asst. Gen.  Pass.Agt. 

To  Superintendents  and  Principals.  — A  summer 
school,  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  who  desire  to  study  the  ed- 
ucational principles  of  Froebel  in  the  so-called  kin- 
dergarten and  new  education  methods  in  their  ap- 
plication to  elementary  school  work,  will  be  opened 
at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  July  20  The  school 
will  continue  for  two  weeks,  and  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  actual  work  as 
well  as  for  study.  For  full  particulars  address  Supt. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


|— ELY'S  CREAN1  BALWl— Cleanser)  ilio  KacalS 
{Passages,  Allays  1  ain  aud  Inflammation,  Heals] 
>  Sores,  Kestores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures! 


Qatar  r  h 


Sine 


"wrings  s* 


Relief  at  onco 

i  Nostrils. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

CENSUS  OR  1890. 


The  New  Editions  of  Warren's  Geographies  for  1891  will  contain  the  Census 
of  1890;  also  the  new  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  the  new  Territory  of 

Oklahoma,  together  with  all  other  recent  Geographical  Changes  and  Discoveries. 

Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  who  are  using  Warren'S  Geographies 
in  their  schools,  may  obtain  gummed  sheets  of  the  Census  of  1890  to  paste  in  the  books 
now  in  use,  by  addressing  the  publishers. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

H.  L.  belden,  Western  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

181  and  184  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

(Mention  The  Journal  when  writing  to  the  publishers.) 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


VII. 


Van  Buren  is  elected  president  by  a  large 
electoral  majority,  but  his  administration 
leaves  little  of  special  political  history  to 
record.  It  must  bear  the  weight  of  great 
financial  distress  following  rapid  currency 
expansion  and  land  speculations  with  the 
"Specie  Circular"  unrecalled. 

But  an  undercurrent  may  be  discovered 
leading  to  important  results  at  a  later  date. 
From  the  time  of  the  First  Congress  when 
a  Quaker  Society  of  Philadelphia  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, a  strong  but  quiet  anti-slavery  sen- 
timent existed.  It  was  put  to  apparent 
rest  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, but  antagonism  between  North  and 
South  is  developed  upon  the  line  of  exten- 
sion of  slave  territory. 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  attempted 
Nullification  Act  of  South  Carolina,  the 
"National  Anti-Slavery  Society"  was  or- 
ganized. Denial  of  the  right  of  petition 
and  exclusion  of  anti-slavery  publications 
from  the  mails  added  to  its  strength.  In 
the  last  year  of  Jackson's  administration 
an  attempt  was  made  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  had  proclaimed  independence 
of  Mexico.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  now 
assumes  the  attitude  of  abolition,  and  as  a 
"Liberty  Party"  nominates  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  1840  and  again  in  1844. 

The  "Hard  Money"  democrats,  oppos- 
ing the  favoritism  shown  in  chartering 
State  Banks,  organize,  especially  in  New 


York,  an  "Equal  Rights"  party  called  for  a 
time  by  their  opponents  "Loco  Focos*," 
which  name  was  attached  by  the  Whigs  to 
the  entire  democratic  party  until  after  the 
election  of  1840. 

The  Hard  Money  Democrats  (Benton 
leading)  succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  es- 
tablishing a  "Sub-Treasury,"  the  two  par- 
ties changing  their  position  of  h8$2.  The 
issues  in  the  election  of  1840  were  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Tariff,  the  Recharter  of  a 
United  States  Bank,  and  Internal  Improv- 
ments.  A  popular  revolution  placed  the 
Whigs  in  power,  but  Harrison's  death  one 
month  after  his  inauguration,  and  Vice- 
President  Tyler's  want  of  harmony  with 
the  Whig  leaders  in  Congress  left  the  party 
with  only  the  Tariff  to  their  credit  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act;  the  re- 
charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  being 
defeated  through  President  Tyler's  veto. 

A  portion  of  the  Whigs  in  1843  organ- 
ized a  "Native  American"  party,  but  pre- 
sented no  presidential  candidate  until  1856. 

New  York  Democrats  divide  in  1844- 
1848  uponlocal  questions — The  "Hunkers" 
as  conservatives,  and  the  "Barnburnersf" 
as  radicals.  The  latter  are  political  free 
soilers  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Van 
Buren. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  appears  in  Congress. 

•Name  derived  from  matches  used  to  relight  a  hall  after  the 
lights  had  been  extinguished  by  their  opponents. 

tThe  name  arose  from  a  story  told  by  a  Hunker  orator  in  a 
political  speech  of  a  farmer  who  burned  his  barn  to  extermin- 
ate the  rati. 
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The  canvass  of  1844  was  under  the 
"Whig"  leadership  of  Clay  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidacy  of  Polk.  The  issues  were 
chiefly  the  Northwest  Boundary  Question 
and  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  The  rally- 
ing cries  were,  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight" 
upon  the  Northern  side,  and  "Texas  or 
Disunion"  upon  the  Southern  side.  The 
Tariff  is  reduced.  The  Northwest  bound- 
ary is  fixed  at  49  °.  Texas  is  annexed. 
War  with  Mexico  follows.  Large  additions 
are  made  to  our  territory.  The  Anti-Slav- 
ery party  becomes  more  pronounced,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Van  Buren  Democrats 
under  the  banner  of  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech, 
Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men,"  with  the  Lib- 
erty party,  intensifies  the  Slavery  Exten- 
sion issue  of  the  canvass  of  1848.  Cass 
leads  the  Democrats,  Van  Buren  the  Free- 
Soilers,  but  the  Whigs  succeed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Taylor.  The  contest  between  the 
North  and  South  over  the  disposition  of 
the  new  territory  acquired,  ended  in  the 
compromise  of  1850. 

The  compromise  gave  to  the  North,  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  free  state  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, — to 
the  South,a  stringent  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and 
the  purchase  of  New  Mexico  from  Texas. 

Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  these 
compromise  measures  with  the  "Squatter 
Sovereignity"  permitted  to  territory  ac- 
quired from  Texas,  a  body  of  Whigs  styled 
"Silver  Grays"  assume  the  task  of  saving 
the  Union  by  crushing  out  the  Slavery  Agi- 
tation, which  under  Seward  was  carrying 
the  majority  of  the  Northern  Whigs  over 
to  Free  Soil. 

In  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the 
canvass  of  1852  the  Silver  Grays  evidently 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  who 
entered  the  contest  without  any  pronounced 
attitude  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  John 
P.  Hale  leads  the  Free-Soil  party.  Frank- 
lin Pierce  is  triumphantly  elected  as  the 
Democratic  standard-bearer,  and  the  Whig 
party  lies  down  under  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Scott. 

During  Pierce's  administration  the  battle 
is  waged  between  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  Slavery  Extension.  It  results  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  ap- 
plies the  principle  of  Squatter  Sovereignity 
to  the  organization  of  the  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory, then  covering  the  present  states  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  "Anti-Nebraska" 
Democrats  unite  with  the  Free-Soil  party, 
the  larger  remnant  of  the  disintegrated 
Whig  party,  and  the  Northern  portion  of 
the  American  party  in  the  organization  of 


the  "Republican"  party.  The  "Democratic"" 
party  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  fa- 
vor extension  of  slave  territory,  of  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  subject,  and  of 
those  who  adopted  the  idea  of  making 
slavery  a  matter  of  state  concern,  leaving 
all  states, old  or  new,  to  determine  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
slavery. 

For  the  presidential  contest  of  1856,  the 
Democrats  select  Buchanan,  who  had  been 
abroad  for  four  years,  and  out  of  the  pop- 
ular ferment  of  Pierce's  administration. 
The  Republicans  rally  to  the  support  of 
Gen.  Fremont,  a  Free-Soil  Senator  from 
California.  The  Native  Americans  put 
forth  a  candidate  in  Ex-President  Fillmore 
who  served  as  president  after  the  death  of 
President  Taylor  in  1850.  This  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  a  second  financial 
crisis,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  high 
tariff  just  as  Buchanan  retired  from  office. 
The  slavery  question,  however,  absorbed 
the  thought  of  all,  and  was  the  issue  in  the 
presidential  election  of  i860. 

The  Republicans  are  firmly  united  in  the 
support  of  Lincoln.  The  Democrats  are 
divided,  with  Douglas  leading  the  Northern 
wing  and  Breckenridge  the  Southern. 

The  Silver  Gray  Whigs  (in  1856  partly 
merged  in  the  American  party)  come  out 
with  their  allies  as  a  "Constitutional  Union" 
party,  with  Bell  as  a  presidential  candidate. 
The  quadrilateral  contest  results  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  Secession  ordinances 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  The  confeder- 
acy absorbs  the  larger  part  of  the  Breck- 
enridge Democrats  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  American  party.  The  Douglas  Demo- 
crats at  once  come  to  the  side  of  President 
Lincoln  in  loyal  support  of  the  Union,  to- 
gether with  the  Northern  adherents  of 
Breckenridge.  As  this  is  a  crucial  point 
in  political  history,  it  is  proper  to  present 
the  leading  features  of  party  platforms. 

1.  Douglas  Democrats  pledge  obedience 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
questions  of  Constitutional  Law;  opposi- 
tion to  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures  inter- 
fering with  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

2.  Breckenridge  Democrats  affirm  that 
all  citizens  have  equal  rights  to  settle  with 
their  property  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States;  sovereignty  begins  with  the  admis- 
sion of  a  state  and  it  must  be  admitted 
whether  its  constitution  favors  or  forbids 
slavery.  They  favor  the  purchase  of  Cuba 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law. 
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3.  Republicans  favor  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union;  of  the  right  of  each  state 
to  determine  its  own  domestic  affairs;  de- 
nounce the  lawless  invasion  of  the  soil  of 
any  state  or  territory;  claim  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  all  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  freedom,  and  that  no  au- 
thority exists  in  Congress  or  State  Legis- 
latures or  individuals  to  give  legal  existence 
to  slavery  in  any  territory;  demand  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  under  her 
Free  State  Constitution. 

4.  The  Constitutional  Union  party  sim- 
ply declare  no  political  principles  other 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  the  Enforcement 
of  the  Laws. 

The  first  three  Conventions  favor  the 
construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad. 

Seven  states  —  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Florida,Alabama,Georgia,  Louisiana, 


and  Texas  passed  ordinances  upon  the 
abstract  right  of  secession  before  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Lincoln.  Arkansas,  • 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee 
await  attempts  at  coercion  as  a  ground  for 
secession — the  last  two  professedly  awaiting 
some  popular  expression  which  is  helped 
forward  by  a  large  influx  of  confederate 
soldiery. 

More  than  four  years  of  Civil  War  oblit- 
erated old  party  lines. 

"Unionists"  and  "Confederates"  engage 
in  bloody  strife.  The  issue  of  slavery  so 
long  growing  in  importance  and  in  control 
of  political  affairs  is  buried  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Appomattox. 

New  issues  arise  though  old  party  names 
will  be  retained,  and  the  old  forces  will 
rally  under  their  former  banners  in  large 
measure. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 


THE  EDUCATION 
III 

Mind  is  activity  that  is  conscious  of  it- 
self. The  basis  of  all  its  acts  is  the  act 
"I  think"  or  "I  am  conscious."  All  of  its 
experiences  are  limitations  of  this  general 
**I  think"  to  certain  definite  forms  or  phases 
of  activity  or  experience.  I  "am  con- 
scious" of  knowing  certain  definite  things; 
of  feeling  certain  definite  sensations  or 
emotions;  and  of  willing  certain  definite 
ends.  A  tree  is  activity.  So  is  a  stone. 
But  they  are  not  mind  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  know  themselves  as  active. 
The  general  form  of  mind  activity  is  that 
of  "I"  or  the  "ego"  affirming  or  projecting, 
as  it  were,  some  predicate  or  utterance  of 
itself.  The  aggregate  of  these  predicates  or 
experiences  makes  up  what  is  called  the 
life  of  the  individual.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  mind  to  be  ever  projecting  some  predi- 
cate or  experience  which  it  knows  as  its 
own.  In  this  general  sense  the  mind  is  of 
the  nature  of  Will.  The  "I"  is  ever  pro- 
ducing some  definite  form  or  state  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  ever  projecting  an  exper- 
ience that  we  call  knowledge,  or  one  that 
we  call  feeling,  or  one  that  we  call  choice 
or  volition. 

But  while  the  general  nature  of  mind  is 
that  of  will,  in  so  far  as  it  brings  feelings, 


OF  THE  WILL. 

thoughts,  and  volitions  into  being,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  us  to  single  out  a  peculiar  phase 
of  its  activity  and  call  that  Will.  The  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  this  kind  of  experience  or 
form  of  consciousness  is  that  it  is  conscious 
of  acting  for  the  attainment  of  some  end 
which  it  is  interested  in  realizing. 

Activity  that  is  mere  impulse  projects  it- 
self into  forms  of  consciousness,called  ideas, 
that  have  no  rational  connection.  While 
they  originate  in  one  common  source,  they 
are  organized  for  no  common  end.  The 
young  infant  is  a  good  example  of  unregu- 
lated activity.  This  spontaneous  activity 
is  the  crude  material  that  is  to  become 
tamed  and  reduced  £0  the  service  of  worthy 
ends  by  the  process  of  education.  The 
prime  fact  is  that  the  soul  is  self-conscious 
activity.  The  problem  of  education  is  how 
to  lead  this  energy  to  regulate  its  acts  by 
the  laws  of  reason. 

Will  differs  from  impulse,  or  what  was 
called  "passion"  in  our  former  paper,  in 
that  it  is  more  complex.  It  has  an  end  in 
view.  In  fact  it  is  a  system  of  ends, — each 
step  in  the  process  being  a  means  to  the 
next.  Will  is,  therefore,  intelligent.  It  is 
knowledge,  or,  rather,  has  knowledge  as 
one  of  its  ingredients. 
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This  end  is  recognized  as  an  unrealized 
experience, — a  not-self.  There  is  a  desire 
to  have  it  an  actual  experience, — a  realized 
self.  Will  is  feeling,  therefore.  The  end 
is  viewed  as  something  objective  to  me. 
The  desire  or  interest  is  seen  as  something 
internal  or  subjective.  The  Will  is  the 
impulse  or  spontaneity  of  the  soul  subject- 
ing its  activity  to  the  direction  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  the  demands  of  feeling.  Will 
is,  therefore,  a  complex  of  knowledge  and 
impulse,  that  directs  itself  in  harmony  with 
desire. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  analytically 
this  element  of  Will  that  we  call  desire. 

Mere  impulse  is  blind  activity  without 
desire.  The  very  young  infant  is  constantly 
active  without  desire — from  mere  impulse. 
Desire  arises  when  the  intellect  makes  an 
end  that  is  to  be  realized.  This  is  possible 
only  after  one  has  had  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful experiences  resulting  from  blind  im- 
pulse. When  the  agreeable  or  the  disagree- 
able has  been  experienced  as  the  result  of 
certain  associations,  the  imagination  has 
material  from  which  it  can  construct  cer- 
tain ideals  to  be  realized  or  to  be  shunned. 

The  self  has  known  itself  as  experienc- 
ing pleasure,  for  instance.  It  pictures  an 
ideal  self  as  again  experiencing  a  similar 
pleasure.  It  compares  its  present  self  with 
this  ideal  self,  and  the  contrast  causes  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  self.  It  desires 
to  make  the  ideal  self  a  reality — to  change 


its  present  self  into  that.  This  feeling  of 
discontent  gives  direction  to  the  impulse 
of  activity  toward  making  the  ideal  the  ac- 
tual. The  pleasure  is  in  realizing  this  ideal. 
The  desire  is  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  im- 
pulse to  relieve  it  that  arises  from  the  com- 
parison of  self  as  it  is  with  this  ideal  self 
which  has  been  pictured. 

But  it  is  possible  for  the  self  to  picture 
two  or  more  ideals  which  would  be  real- 
ized along  different  lines  of  effort.  Here 
it  must  make  a  choice  of  which  of  these 
ideal  selves  it  shall  make  real  or  actual. 
When  it  has  selected  one  then  the  entire 
flood  of  impulse  flows  in  that  direction. 
This  now  becomes  the  strongest  motive  to 
action.  The  self  directs  all  of  its  effort  to 
changing  its  present  self  into  that  ideal  self 
which  it  pictures. 

Now,  what  this  ideal  self  shall  be  which 
the  present  real  self  chooses  to  become 
depends  upon  what  is  the  present  status  of 
growth  and  culture  which  the  self  has  al- 
ready attained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  power  of  this  self  to  choose  any  of  the 
ideals  which  it  has  constructed  from  its 
present  store  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
But  it  cannot  construct  ideals  beyond  the 
range  of  what  is  in  its  present  experience 
and  knowledge.  It  is  the  function  of  ed- 
ucation to  enlarge  this  range  and  lift  the 
ideal  self  from  that  of  the  gratification  of 
appetite  and  passion  to  that  of  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moral  sense. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  OF  THE  SANGUINAIRES. 

Translated  by  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN,  f">rn  the  French. 


Last  night  I  could  not  sleep.  The  north- 
west wind  raged,  and  the  great  noise  kept 
me  awake  till  morning.  Balancing  heavily 
its  mutilated  wings  which  whistled  in 
the  wind  like  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  the 
windmill  creaked.  The  tiles  flew  from  the 
roof  hither  and  thither.  In  the  distance 
the  heavy  pines  which  covered  the  hill 
shook  and  moaned  in  the  darkness.  One 
could  have  believed  himself  out  on  the 
ocean. 

It  brought  vividly  to  mind  my  strange 
insomnia  three  years  ago,  when  I  inhab- 
ited the  lighthouse  on  the  Sanguinaires, 
islands  situated  on  the  Corsican  side  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Ajaccio.  A 
pretty  corner,  indeed,  where  I  could  dream 
and  be  alone. 


Picture  to  yourself  a  ruddy  island  with 
a  savage  aspect;  the  lighthouse  at  one 
point,  and  at  the  other  an  old  Genoise 
tower,  where  in  my  time,  lodged  an  eagle. 
Below,  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  a  lazaret 
in  ruins,  overrun  everywhere  with  weeds; 
then  the  ravines,  the  thickets,  the  great 
rocks,  a  few  wild  goats,  and  the  little  Cor- 
sican horses  with  their  manes  flying  in  the 
wind;  finally,  above,  at  the  highest  point, 
in  a  whirl  of  sea  birds,  the  lighthouse,  with 
its  platform  of  white  masonry,  where  the 
keepers  of  the  house  walked  up  and  down, 
— the  green  Gothic  door,  the  little  iron 
tower,  and  above,  the  great  prismatic  lan- 
tern, which  floats  in  the  sunlight  and  makes 
it  light  even  during  the  day.  This  is  the 
Isle  of  the  Sanguinaires,  as  I  saw  it  again 


last  night,  as  I  heard  the  pines  moaning. 
It  was  in  this  enchanted  isle  that,  before  I 
had  my  mill,  I  buried  myself  sometimes, 
when  I  felt  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  soli- 
tude. 

What  was  I  doing? 

Just  what  I  do  here; — less  even.  When 
the  northwest  wind  or  the  north  wind  did 
not  blow  too  hard,  I  would  seat  myself 
between  two  rocks  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
in  the  midst  of  gulls,  blackbirds,  and  swal- 
lows, and  I  would  remain  nearly  all  day  in 
a  kind  of  stupor,  and  of  delicious  sadness 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  sea  gives. 
You  have  felt  this  intoxication,  have  you 
not?  One  does  not  think,  or  even  dream. 
All  your  being  escapes  you,  flies  from  you, 
is  dissipated.  You  are  the  plunging  sea- 
gulls, the  foam  which  floats  in  the  sun  be- 
tween two  waves,  the  white  smoke  of  the 
departing  steamboat,  the  coral-fishers'  boat 
with  its  reddish-brown  sail,  the  drop  of 
water,  the  tiny  cloud  of  mist;  you  are  every- 
thing except  yourself.  Oh!  how  many  of 
these  lovely  hours  of  semi-slumber  and  ram- 
bling meditation  have  I  passed  in  my  isle. 

When  the  wind  made  the  shore  unten- 
able, I  would  hide  myself  in  the  court  of 
the  lazaret,  a  little  melancholy  court,  em- 
balmed in  rosemary  and  wild  wormwood, 
and  there,  crouched  against  a  panel  of  the 
old  wall,  I  would  surrender  myself  gently 
to  the  vague  perfume  of  abandon  and  of 
sadness  which  floated  with  the  sun  into  the 
recesses  of  the  wall,  open  all  around  like 
ancient  tombs. 

Occasionally,  a  rattling  of  the  door,  a 
light  bound  in  the  grass.  It  was  a  goat 
which  came  to  brouse  in  the  shelter  from 
the  wind.  Upon  seeing  me  it  would  stop, 
and  remain  planted  before  me,  with  a  brisk 
air,  its  horns  high,  regarding  me  with  a 
wondering  eye. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  horn  of  the  keeper 
called  me  to  dinner.  I  took  a  little  foot- 
path in  the  thicket,  rising  almost  vertically 
from  the  sea,  and  I  returned  slowly  toward 
the  lighthouse,  turning  at  each  step  to  view 
this  immense  horizon  of  water  and  of  light 
which  seemed  to  increase  as  I  ascended. 


At  the  top  it  was  charming.  I  can  still 
see  the  pleasant  dining-room  with  its  floor 
of  large  flagstones,  its  walls  and  ceiling  of 
oak,  the  lobster  stew  smoking  on  the  table, 
the  large  door  opening  upon  the  wide  ter- 
race, and  the  flood  of  light  from  the  setting 
sun. 

The  keepers  were  there  awaiting  me  to 
seat  themselves  at  the  table.    There  were 
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three;  one  Marseillais  and  two  Corsicans, 
all  small,  bearded,  with  the  same  tawny, 
wrinkled  faces,  the  same  pilot  coat  of  goat 
skin,  but  in  manner  and  disposition  en- 
tirely opposites. 

One  felt  immediately  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  races,  in  their  manner  of 
living.  The  Marseillais,  industrious  and 
nimble,  always  busy,  always  in  motion, 
running  about  the  isle  from  morning  until 
night,  gardening,  fishing,  gathering  the 
gulls'  eggs,  lying  in  wait  in  the  thicket  to 
seize  and  milk  a  goat;  and  always  some 
savory  stew  or  other  dish  in  process  of 
cooking. 

The  Corsicans,  other  than  their  regular 
service,  did  nothing.  They  considered 
themselves  as  officials,  and  passed  their 
days  in  playing  cards,  stopping  only  to  re- 
light their  pipes  with  a  solemn  air,  and  to 
cut  the  green  leaves  of  the  tobacco  into  the 
hollow  of  their  hands  with  their  scissors. 

All  three  were  good  men,  simple,  naive, 
and  thoughtful  for  their  guest,  although  he 
must  have  appeared  to  them  a  very  eccen- 
tric man. 

Think  of  it — to  shut  one's  self  up  in  a 
lighthouse  for  one's  pleasure! — while  they 
find  the  days  so  long,  and  are  so  happy 
when  it  is  their  turn  to  go  to  the  land. 
During  the  summer  months  they  have  this 
pleasure.  Ten  days  of  land  for  thirty  days 
of  lighthouse  is  the  rule;  but  in  the  win- 
ter and  bad  weather  the  rule  does  not  hold. 
The  wind  blows,the  waves  roll,  the  Sanguin- 
aires  are  white  with  foam,  and  the  keepers 
remain  in  blockade  two  or  three  months 
together,  sometimes  in  terrible  condition. 


During  the  dinner  we  talk  unintermit- 
tingly: — the  lighthouse,  the  sea,  the  great 
storms,  the  Corsican  bandits, — until,  the 
night  coming  on,  the  keeper  of  the  first 
watch  lights  his  little  lamp,  takes  his  pipe, 
his  gourd,  a  large  Plutarch  with  red  edges 
(the  only  library  of  the  isle)  and  disappears 
below.  In  a  moment  all  the  house  is  filled 
with  the  noise  of  chains  and  pulleys,  in 
winding  up  the  great  weights  of  the  clock- 
work of  the  lamp. 

During  this  time  I  seat  myself  outside 
upon  the  terrace.  The  sun  already  low, 
descends  with  increasing  rapidity  towards 
the  water,  dragging  all  the  horizon  after  it. 
The  wind  freshens,  the  island  becomes 
violet.  In  the  sky,  near  me,  a  great  bird 
passes  slowly;  it  is  the  eagle  of  the  tower 
returning  to  his  perch. 

Little  by  little  the  mist  rises  from  the 
sea.    Soon  one  sees  only  the  white  edge  of 
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sea  foam  around  the  isle.  Suddenly,  above 
my  head,  streams  out  a  great  wave  of  soft 
light.  The  lamps  have  been  lighted.  Leav- 
ing the  island  in  shadow,  the  clear  rays 
stream  far  out  upon  the  sea,  and  I  am  lost 
in  the  darkness,  under  the  great  luminous 
waves  which  scarcely  splash  me  in  passing. 
But  the  wind  continues  to  increase.  I  must 
go  inside.  Feeling  my  way,  I  close  the 
great  door,  and  secure  it  with  the  bars  of 
iron;  then  groping  still  I  take  a  little  iron 
stairway  which  trembles  and  sounds  under 
my  step,  and  I  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the 
lighthouse.  Here,  indeed,  is  plenty  of 
light. 

Imagine  a  gigantic  Carcel  lamp,  having 
six  tiers  of  wicks,  around  which  slowly  re- 
volves the  prismatic  shaped  lantern,  some 
of  whose  sides  have  enormous  lenses  and 
reflectors  by  which  the  lights  are  intensi- 
fied, the  others  open  upon  an  immovable 
glass  window  which  surrounds  the  whole, 
to  protect  the  lights  from  the  wind;  so  that 
in  revolving  the  light  flashes  at  regular  in- 
tervals. When  I  entered  this  little  tower, 
I  was  dazzled.  The  coppers,  the  tins,  the 
white-metal  reflectors,  the  walls  of  bulging 
crystal  which  turned  with  the  great  bluish 
circles,  all  this  mirroring,  all  this  flashing 
of  lights,  gave  me  for  a  moment  the  ver- 
tigo. 

Little  by  little,  however,  my  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  it,  and  I  seated  myself  at 


the  foot  of  the  lamp,  by  the  side  of  the 
keeper,  who  was  reading  his  Plutarch  aloud, 
for  fear  of  going  to  sleep. 

Outside,  the  blackness,  the  abyss.  Upon 
the  little  balcony  which  surrounds  the  win- 
dow, the  mad  wind  howls.  The  lighthouse 
creaks,  the  sea  roars.  At  the  point  of  the 
isle  the  waves  burst  upon  the  rocks  with 
a  noise  like  the  roar  of  a  cannon.  At 
moments  an  invisible  hand  strikes  upon 
the  panes  of  glass;  some  bird  of  the  night 
that  the  light  attracts,  and  which  comes  to 
break  its  head  against  the  lamp.  In  the 
warm  and  sparkling  lantern,  nothing  but 
the  flutter  of  the  flame,  the  noise  of  the 
dripping  oil,  the  unwinding  of  the  chain; 
and  a  monotonous  voice  droning  out  the 
life  of  Demetrius. 

At  midnight  the  keeper  rises,  casts  a 
last  look  at  his  wicks,  and  we  descend. 
On  the  stairway  we  meet  the  comrade 
of  the  second  watch  who  ascends,  rubbing 
his  eyes;  we  pass  him  the  gourd  and  the 
Plutarch.  Then  before  going  to  our  beds, 
we  enter  a  moment  the  chamber  below,  all 
encumbered  with  chains,  great  weights, 
stores  of  tin  and  of  cordage,  and  there, 
by  the  light  of  his  little  lamp,  the  keeper 
writes  in  the  lighthouse  journal,  always 
open: 

Midnight.  Heavy  sea.  Tempest.  Ship 
in  the  offing.  —Daudet. 


DISCIPLINE  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  following  satire  upon  the  disposition  in  some  educational  circles  to  follow  blindly  everything  Ger- 
man first  appeared  in  the  School  Bulletin.  We  assume  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  C.  W.  Bardeen,  the 
accomplished  editor  of  that  brilliant  journal.  It  is  too  good  to  be  limited  to  even  the  large  circulation  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  we  reproduce  it  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
new  and  successful  American  invention  by 
which  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nose  of  a  runaway  horse,  thus 
reducing  him  to  instant  subjection.  But  in 
making  use  of  this  principle  in  schools,  the 
Germans  have  as  usual  anticipated  us,  as 
appears  by  the  following  illustration  from 
their  leading  scientific  journal,  Fliegende 
Blatter. 

The  main  point  of  the  invention  consists 
in  attaching  two  wires  to  the  seat  of  each 
pupil,  so  constructed  that  the  current  of 
electricity  may  be  turned  off  or  on  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  teacher,  before  whom  on 
the  desk  there  is  a  system  of  keys,  like  those 


of  a  piano,  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  seats,  as  shown  in  first  cut  on  next  page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  teacher  is 
pressing  two  keys,  and  that  the  two  boys 
on  corresponding  seats  are  made  uncom- 
fortable. A  fuller  explanation  of  this  may 
be  interesting  as  showing  the  perfection  of 
detail  that  has  been  secured. 

The  second  picture  shows  minutely  the 
experience  of  the  boy  on  the  right  as  shown 
in  the  first  picture.  In  the  particular 
school  from  which  this  illustration  of  the 
new  apparatus  was  taken,  No.  116,  on  Dun- 
kelstrasse,  Berlin,  his  name  was  Heinrich 
Allemeinedeutschlandschmidt,  but  he  may 
be  referred  to  simply  as  No.  23.  This  boy, 
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But  mark  the  convenience  of  the  electric 
expedient.  A  light  tooch  with  his  right 
hand,  and  No.  23  wishes  he  had  never  been 
born. 


then,  Xo.  23,  was  of  an  observant  disposi- 
tion, unwilling  to  learn  from  books  when 
objects  of  more  direct  interest  were  within 
reach  of  his  senses,  and  at  the  moment 
shown  in  the  following  picture  he  was 
counting  the  legs  and  wings  and  watching 
the  feelers  of  the  very  unusual  insect  hov- 
ering over  him. 

This  was  of  course  disorder,  and  Herr 
Wunderbarhimmelschwick,  the  teacher,was 
obliged  to  attend  to  this  infraction  of  the 
rules.  But  he  was  hearing  a  recitation, 
which  he  could  not  well  interrupt  for  the 
five  minutes  it  would  occupy  to  call  No. 
23  to  the  front  and  chastise  him;  and  with- 


in an  instant  he  is  restored  to  oblivion 
of  the  outer  world,  and  to  that  natural  and 
desirable  concentration  upon  his  book  so 
indispensable  to  the  proper  education  of 
children  of  his  age.  Mind,  too,  that  the 
other  children  have  paid  no  attention  to 
this  sudden  drama  of  crime  and  its  punish- 


out  this  appliance  he  might  have  been 
forced  to  pass  over  the  matter  for  the  mo- 
ment, thus  losing  the  opportunity  of  quick 
and  immediate  punishment,  and  running 
the  risk  of  forgetting  all  about  it. 


ment.  The  explanation  is  simple:  They 
also  sit  on  electric  seats,  and  they  have  no 
desire  to  be  electrified. 

Turn  now  to  the  boy  on  the  left,  No.  67, 
Hans  Blinkenwassargerichtnicht,  one  of 
the  worst  boys  in  school, — a  terror  to  the 
average  teacher, — who  has  been  punching 
poor  little  No.  66  in  the  back. 

This  would  be  a  serious  matter  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  mark  how  eas- 
ily it  is  mastered.  Without  so  much  as 
lifting  his  eyes  from  his  book,  Herr  Wun- 
derbarhimmelschwick makes  a  long,  steady 
depression  of  the  corresponding  key  on 
he  desk,  and  No.  67  finds  his  attention 


entirely  concentrated  on  his  own  body, 
with  no  further  disposition  to  interfere  with 
any  other  boy's.  Mark,  too,  how  simulta- 
neously No.  66  returns  to  placid  serenity. 

The  possibilities  of  this  invention  are 
endless,  and  our  teachers  who  are  so  eager 
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to  follow  German  methods  in  study  and 
instruction  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  method  of  discipline. 


TEACHING  READING. 

SUPT.  S.  S.  PARR,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
FIRST  GRADE  WORK. 


Purpose. — No  teaching  can  succeed  in 
large  measure,  unless  it  makes  clear  to  it- 
self what  is  to  be  consciously  aimed  at. 
Otherwise,  it  is  of  the  happy-go-lucky,  hit- 
or-miss  sort.  It  is  the  purpose  of  first  year 
work  to  master  an  amount  of  reading  cor- 
responding to  the  connected  and  clear  oral 
speech  of  the  child.  It  should  not  concern 
itself  with  ideas  and  oral  expression  that 
are  partially  mastered.  A  well-graded  first 
reader  contains  matter  of  which  words 
and  thought  are  familiar.  The  particular 
stories  or  other  matter  should  doubtless 
be  new,  but  the  materials  well  known.  Such 
a  reader  usually  contains  about  500  differ- 
ent words.  The  spelling  of  these,  the  sim- 
plest use  of  capitals  and  punctuation,  the 
separation  of  the  corresponding  oral  words 
into  their  sounds,  and  the  association  of 
each  sound  with  the  character  representing 
it  (phonic  spelling),  power  to  hold  one 
or  more  sentences  in  mind  while  they  are 
spoken,  the  habit  of  attaching  definite 
ideas  to  words  and  right  emphasis,  pronun- 
ciation, and  expression  are  the  principal 
ends  to  be  aimed  at.  This  is  a  pretty  am- 
bitious program,  but  it  can  be  done — is 
done  by  good  teachers  everywhere. 

Scope  of  Book-work. — The  pupil  will  make 
most  progress  by  using  during  the  year  a 


good  chart  and  two  first  readers,  allowing 
the  second  book  to  be  reviewed  as  rapid 
sight-reading  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
grade.  Each  book  and  the  chart  are  cap- 
able of  at  least  two  reproductions  in  new 
sentence  forms;  i.  e.,  putting  the  old  words 
into  new  stories,  thus  securing  many  repe- 
titions of  the  same  materials  in  new  and  in- 
teresting forms.  It  is  one  of  the  best'dis- 
coveries  of  present  methods  in  primary 
reading,  that  the  more  new  stories  in  which 
a  set  of  words  appears,  the  more  effective 
the  repetition,  provided  the  work  be  well 
done.  The  same  words — substantially,  at 
least,  the  same, — make  up  readers  and  chart. 
The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  read- 
ers enough,  containing  the  same  words,  to 
allow  a  new  book  to  be  taken,  as  fast  as  an 
old  one  is  read.  But  practical  considera- 
tions, in  most  schools,  forbid  so  large  a 
number  of  books.  But  it  is  possible,  in  the 
first  grade,  to  have  a  chart  and  two  first 
readers.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in  what  is 
said  that  all  spelling  is  based  on  the  read- 
ers. One  should  further  observe  that  they 
also  furnish  material  for  the  language -teach- 
ing of  this  grade.  The  reading  lesson  is  the 
center  for  all  kinds  of  language  instruction. 

Methods. — There  is  but  one  method,  and 
that  is  to  be  intelligent  about  what  the 
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child  requires,  and  do  what  each  instant 
demands  shall  be  done.  The  so-called 
word  and  sentence  methods  are  merely  de- 
vices that  have  to  do  with  the  starting 
point  of  the  work.  A  wider  distinction 
than  either  of  these,  or  than  the  phonic  or 
synthetic  methods,  usingthe  term  synthetic 
to  mean  some  form  of  phonic  and  phonetic 
device,  is  that  of  synthetic  and  analytical 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  But  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  are  merely  devices  that 
serve  to  adapt  reading  to  the  pupil's  mind. 
In  view  of  these  facts  little  will  be  said 
concerning  particular  methods  or  special 
devices,  but  much  will  be  given  on  how  to 
adjust  the  First  Reader  to  the  wants  of  the 
child.  This  alone  is  method.  To  adapt 
a  subject  with  good  results,  one  must  be 
familiar  with  the  child's  ideas,  the  ways  in 
which  his  mind  works,  his  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies, what  will  interest  and  stimulate 
him,  and  have  perfect  command  of  the 
book  material  to  be  used.  All  schemes  for 
teaching  must  be  so  thoroughly  mastered 
that  the  teacher  uses  them  as  she  breathes, 
without  thought  of  them,  while  they  are  in 
use.  Half-digested  and  hazy  plans  are 
perfect  brakes  on  good  teaching,  and  ren- 
der such  result  entirely  impossible.  But 
this  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  the 
absence  of  plan — far  from  it.  Teaching 
without  rational  plan,  both  in  a  general 
way,  and  in  details,  is  mere  luck  or  chance 
and  oftener  fails  than  succeeds. 

The  Beginning. — The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
child  and  his  peculiarities.  A  bright  and 
vivacious  chat  with  him  is  a  good  way  to 
find  out  how  much  intelligence  he  has  that 
is  available  for  reading.  He  will  be  found 
to  possess  two  distinct  kinds  of  knowledge: 
That  which  is  clear  and  well-defined,  about 
which  his  talk  is  connected  and  intelligible; 
but  he  will  also  be  found  to  have  a  large 
fringe  of  vague  ideas  surrounding  this  no- 
tion of  things  that  are  too  indistinct  to  be 
of  any  value  in  reading.  Above  all,  the 
teacher  needs  to  find  out  what  objects  and 
ideas  will  wake  the  young  mind  up — inter- 
est and  make  it  active. 

Such  is  the  introduction  to  the  beginning 
of  reading.  It  has  been  found  best  to 
teach  20  to  50  separate  words  before  be- 
ginning sentences. 

The  following  is  a  possible  list  of  such 
words:  Man,  dog,  house,  chair,  tree,  bird, 
boy, girl,  cow,  horse,  barn,  sheep,  bell,  book, 
cat,  rat  trap,  her,  fox,  duck,  goose. 

These  words  are  from  Sheldon's  First 
Reader.    It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 


all  easy  names.  No  adjectives,  verbs,  prep- 
ositions, etc.,  are  introduced,  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  words  are  learned  more 
readily  through  association  with  other 
words.  The  list  may  be  modified  to  suit 
circumstances.  In  all  cases  the  words  thus 
taught  are  to  be  taken  from  either  the 
chart  or  the  reader,  should  one  or  the  other 
be  used  following  the  learning  of  the  list. 

First  Work  Spelling. — The  teaching  of 
a  little  vocabulary  of  names  is  spelling, 
and  not  reading  proper.  All  teaching  of 
words  out  of  their  reading  connection  is 
spelling.  We  have  already  implied  that 
new  names  are,  as  a  rule,  first  learned  in 
this  way.  Especially  is  this  true  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  whenever  practicable,  all  kinds 
of  words  are  to  be  taught  in  the  sentences 
where  they  occur,  and  not  first  singled  out 
and  spelled.  In  other  terms,  new  words 
should  be  acquired  by  wrestling  with  the 
sentences  in  which  they  are  used.  In  or- 
der that  this  shall  be  done,  nearly  all  words 
of  the  sentence  must  be  familiar.  There 
is  no  iron-clad  rule  for  such  matters  except 
that  the  teacher  must  be  intelligent  and 
ready  to  do  what  the  circumstances  de- 
mand. 

Spelling. — The  bulk  of  the  work  in  the 
first  grade  is  spelling.  As  a  rule  spelling 
is  not  very  intelligently  done,  because 
teachers  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  it 
consists  only  of  naming  letters  and  sylla- 
bles in  order.  Spelling  consists  in  fixing 
the  written  forms  of  words  on  the  memory 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  at  the 
same  time  that  this  form  is  associated  with 
the  idea  it  represents  and  the  oral  word 
corresponding  to  it. 

From  this  fact  it  is  plain  there  must  be 
three  sets  of  devices  employed:  1.  Means 
intended  to  make  the  child  attentive  to 
the  idea;  2.  Those  calculated  to  repeat 
the  form  sufficiently  before  the  eye;  3. 
Those  capable  of  causing  the  child  to  use 
the  eye-form  to  express  the  idea;  i.  e.,  to 
associate  the  two  as  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Suppose  the  first  word  of  the  intro- 
ductory vocabulary  to  be  bird.  The  first 
thing  necessary  is  a  "story"  to  wake  up  the 
pupil  about  birds.  If  he  can  be  induced 
to  tell  the  "story"  himself,  all  -the  better. 
One  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  specu- 
lative philosophers  who  tell  him  he  must 
not  bring  objects  into  the  reading  class. 
Bring  anything  in  that  will  do  the  work, 
but  be  careful  to  put  it  out  when  it  has 
passed  usefulness!  When  once  attention 
is  thoroughly  turned  to  birds,  the  next 
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thing  is  to  transfer  some  of  it  to  the  word 
bird.  The  picture  forms  a  handy  inter- 
mediate step.  Show  the  pupil  a  picture  of 
a  bird,  or  of  birds.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
assume  that  he  knows  it  to  be  a  represen- 
tation. That  sort  of  "development"  work 
which  goes  around  by  Robin  Hood's  barn 
to  pump  out  what  the  teacher  previously 
puts  in — to  get  him  to  say  "This  is  not  a 
real  bird!"  appears  to  be  a  waste  of  gray 
tissue.  At  first  there  is  not  even  necessity 
for  his  saying  "This  is  the  word  'bird'  "  He 
knows  it  better  before  his  little  mind  is 
muddied  by  undue  stirring,  than  he  does 
after  it.  The  pupil  will  readily  name  the 
picture  a  bird.  If  the  teacher  has  consci- 
entious scruples  about  telling  him  that  the 
chalk  marks  are  also  bird,  she  may  say, 
"This  is  the  same  as  that — What  will  you 
call  it!"  There  are  scores  of  ways  in  which 
the  transition  may  be  made,  many  of  which 
are  doubtless  better  than  the  one  suggested. 
The  important  fact  to  be  observed  is  that 
the  child  shall  think  of  the  thing  and  the 
symbol  together.  As  quickly  as  possible, 
he  is  to  call  up  the  one  by  means  of  the 
other,  and  keep  up  a  shuttlecock  and  bat- 
tledore game  between  the  two,  until  form 
and  association  are  complete. 

Devices  for  Effecting  Association. —  In 
fixing  the  written  form  of  words,  and  fas- 
tening their  association  with  ideas,  the 
most  effective  agent  is  the  living,  intelligent 
teacher  at  the  blackboard.  More  can  be 
done  in  ten  minutes'  lively  work,  in  this 
way,  than  in  a  half  day's  "busy  work." 
Above  all,  beware  of  saddling,  bridling, 
and  riding  a  hobby  in  the  shape  of  some 
device  like  dissected  letters,  tracing  words, 
or  copy  work.  In  every  case,  the  act  of 
associating  word  and  idea  should  end  by 
bring  the  two  closely  together  as  thing  and 


expression.  At  first  it  is  best  to  start  with 
the  idea,  as  was  shown  in  teaching  bird. 
But  as  soon  as  the  child  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  word,  the  difference  is  very 
little  which  is  used  for  a  beginning. 

SKETCH  OF  A  LESSON. 

The  word  is  cow. 

Teacher. — Who  can  tell  me  what  animal 
it  is  that  gives  us  milk? 

Pupils. — Cows!  Cow!  A  cow!  The  cows! 
T. — Jane,  tell  me  something  your  cow 

does. 

Jane. — Our  cow  eats  grass!" 

(Other  children  tell  stories,  and  the  chat 
goes  on  until  all  are  thoroughly  waked  up 
and  attentive.) 

T. — (showing  picture.)  What  is  this? 

P. — A  cow. 

(Further  conversation  brings  out  the 
fact  that  this  cow  cannot  walk,  etc.) 

T. — (Writing  "cow.")  Here  is  a  word; 
it  is  the  same  as  this  picture.  What  shall 
we  call  it? 

P. — Cow!  A  cow!  The  cow,  etc. 

T. — Do  not  say  a  or  the;  then  what 
shall  we  call  it? 

P. — Cow. 

T. — What  is  it  gives  milk?  (Answer — 
"cow.")  What  picture  is  this?  (Answer — 
"cow.")  What  is  the  word?  (Answer — 
"cow.")  Look  at  the  word;  tell  me  some- 
thing the  thing  does. 

P. — It  walks. 

T. — Here  are  three  words;  pick  out  cow. 
(Soma  do  it;  some  do  not  recognize  it.) 
Speak  the  word  "cow."  Show  me  which 
word  you  spoke.  Speak  the  word  I  am 
pointing  to. 

The  above  is  a  mere  suggestion  intended 
to  give  a  rough  idea  of  how  the  first  work  in 
teaching  a  word  is  most  economically  done. 


DANTE'S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 


II. 


When  the  student  enters  upon  the  study 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  his  first  endeavor 
should  be  lo  construct,  in  his  imagination, 
the  scenes  the  poet  describes.  Read  it  for 
the  picture.  The  descriptions  of  Dante 
are  so  vivid  and  definite  that  it  is  easy  to 
see,  almost  with  the  distinctness  of  actual 
vision,  all  that  he  paints.  In  this  respect 
the  Divine  Comedy  is  very  different  from 


Milton's  great  poem.  One  can  well  be- 
lieve, especially  after  reading  the  Inferno, 
that  the  people  of  his  time  might  have 
pointed  out  the  poet,  as  he  passed,  as  the 
"man  who  had  been  down  to  hell."  Such 
clearness  and  vividness  of  description  in 
every  minute  detail  seems  possible  only  to 
one  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  describes. 
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The  scenes  of  Purgatory  are  not  so  clear, 
and  those  of  Paradise  are  still  less  distinct. 
A  reason  for  this  blurring  of  the  picture 
will  appear  farther  on  in  our  study,  and 
the  writer  may  refer  to  this  point  again,  un- 
less it  shall  be  forgotten. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
construct  the  imagery  that  Dante  saw,  he 
must  see  the  astronomical  world  through 
the  poet's  eyes.  Our  system  of  astronomy 
has  been  cast  in  an  entirely  new  mould 
since  Dante's  time.  He  thought  the  earth 
to  be  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  that 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  around  it 
at  different  distances  from  it.  The  nearest 
was  the  circle  of  the  Moon;  then  Mercury, 
then  Venus,  then  the  Sun,  etc.,  until,  finally, 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  fixed  stars  was  the 
stationary  and  immovable  heaven  —  the 
Empyrean. 

In  this  conception  the  earth  is  also  sta- 
tionary and  immovable,  and  the  center  of 
the  earth  is  the  most  distant  point  from  the 
immovable  heaven.  In  this  central  point 
of  the  earth  Dante  places  Lucifer,  the  fal- 
len angel,  the  arch- traitor  of  heaven.  He 
is  a  huge,  three-faced  monster,  standing  at 
the  apex  of  an  immense  hollow  cone  of 
ever  increasing  diameter,  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Run- 
ning around  the  walls  of  this  immense  cave, 
which  is  nearly  four  thousand  miles  long, 
— half  the  diameter  of  the  earth, — are 
great  terraces  which  the  poet  calls  circles. 
On  these  different  terraces  are  the  lost 
spirits.  The  greater  their  sin  the  deeper  in 
the  earth  is  the  terrace  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  the  greater  is  the  punishment. 

Dante  declares  the  entrance  to  this  abode 
of  the  lost  to  be  through  a  cave  in  the 
mountains,  not  far  distant  from  Florence, 
his  native  city.  The  first  circles  or  terraces 
are  of  immense  length  extending  around 
the  walls  of  this  terrible  abyss,  where  its 
diameter  is  greatest.  This  diameter  grad- 
ually diminishes,  becoming  a  mere  point  at 
the  center  of  the  earth  four  thousand  miles 
below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from 
Italy,  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  Inferno  is  north  of  it,  rises 
the  mountain  of  Purgatory  on  an  island  in 
the  Southern  Ocean.  This  has  running 
around  it  seven  terraces,  one  above  an- 
other. On  these  terraces  sinners  are  purged 
of  the  seven  capital  sins,  beginning  with 
pride  and  ending  with  the  physical  appe- 
tites and  the  passions. 

In  making  his  journey,  therefore,  Dante 
enters  the  Inferno  through  the  cave  in  the 


mountain,  descends  to  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  then  is  carried  out  through  a 
narrow  passage,  in  some  unexplained  way, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  where  he 
climbs  up  the  mount  of  Purgatory  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  and  from  thence  rises 
into  heaven.  The  shade  of  the  poet  Virgil 
conducts  him  through  the  Inferno  and  up 
the  Purgatorial  mountain,  while  Beatrice, 
a  Christian  saint,  leads  him  through  the 
different  circles  of  Paradise. 

The  poem  is  a  description  in  the  most 
artistic  of  Italian  verse  of  what  the  poet 
saw  and  heard  and  felt  and  thought  upon 
his  journey. 

Why  did  he  take  the  journey,  and  for 
what  reason  was  he  at  such  great  pains  to 
describe  it?  These  are  questions  that  will 
be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  concealed  in  the  poem; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  first  reading  of 
the  story  will  not  suggest  an  answer. 

In  our  study  of  the  poem  but  little  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  those  matters  of 
history  and  biography  which  are  so  fully 
presented  in  the  copious  notes  appended 
to  the  Longfellow  translation.  The  writer 
will  expect  that  the  reader  will  acquaint 
himself,  or  rather,  herself  (for  we  imagine 
that  more  women  than  men  will  pursue 
this  study),  with  the  text  and  the  notes. 
Read  the  former  merely  for  the  story,  and 
the  latter  for  the  information  they  contain. 
Neither  shall  we  give  any  time  to  the  study 
of  the  form  of  the  poem  and  to  those  evi- 
dences of  the  artistic  power  of  the  author 
with  which  it  abounds  even  in  the  transla- 
tion. It  were  better  to  leave  such  matters 
until  we  have  discovered  the  purpose  for 
which  the  poem  was  written  and  the  mes- 
sage it  conveys.  Unless  there  shall  be 
found  in  it  what  is  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  man,  both  in  the  life  that  now  is  and  in 
any  conscious  life  that  may  be  in  the  be- 
yond, then  it  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  of 
books.  But  if  it  shall  be  found  to  contain 
one  of  the  truest  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  life  that  has  ever  been  revealed  to  man, 
and,  not  only  this,  but  if  it  is  also  one  of 
the  plainest  guide  books  for  directing  the 
daily  steps  of  the  reader  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  the  greatest  success  in  life,  then 
it  is  a  book  that  will  endure,  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  men  and  women  will  study  it  more 
and  more.  Shakespeare  was  two  centuries 
dead  before  even  the  intelligent  of  the  race 
heard  his  message.  It  is  nearly  six  cen- 
turies since  a  greater  seer  than  Shakes- 
peare sang  in  strains  the  most  entrancing, 
the  psalm  of  life.    It  may  be  that  the  time 
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is  not  now  far  distant  when  men  will  begin 
to  listen  to  that  song. 

The  writer  asks  all  those  who  wish  to 
join  this  "Dante  Class"  to  read  the  entire 
poem  before  reading  the  next  number  of 
this  series  of  papers.  Be  able  to  follow 
Dante  in  your  imagination  from  the  begin- 


ning of  his  journey  to  the  end.  It  took 
him  ten  days  to  make  it,  according  to  the 
poem.  It  may  take  you  ten  hours  to  read 
it  and  see  the  panorama  as  you  read.  In 
our  next  we  will  begin  the  study  of  the 
meaning  of  this  vision. 


PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  THEIR  EQUIVALENT  IN  AMERICAN 
MONEY,  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


ISRITISH. 


Gold. 
Sovereign, 
Half  Sovereign, 

Silver. 
Crown, 

Double  Florin, 
Half  Crown,  . 
Florin, 
Shilling,  . 
Sixpence, 

£i  equals 

£i  " 
£i    "  • 

IS  " 
\d       "  . 
id  " 


s.  d. 

20  o  equals  $4  86% 
10  o      •'  2.43% 


5  o 
.    4  o 
2  6 
2  o 

I  o 

6 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE. 


•97% 

.61 

.48% 

■24'A 

.12 


AUSTRIAN. 

Silver. 
3-Florin  piece  equals 
2-Florin  piece  " 
1%-Florin  piece  "  . 
1 -Florin  piece  " 
^-Florin  piece    "  . 
^-Florin  piece  " 


4  8665  dollars 
25.2215  francs 
20  4296  marks 

0.2433  dollar 
.  0  0207  dollar 

o  10%  franc 


$'•43 
•95 
•7'% 
■47/2 
.  12 

•04% 


FRENCH,  BELGIAN,  ITALIAN,  AND  SWISS. 
Gold. 

ioo-Franc  piece  equals       .       .       .  $19.29 

50       '«■'-.      »       •  •      •  9°5 

20         "         "    .      .      .      .  3.86 
10         "         "       ....  1.93 
5         "         ««....  .96^ 
(The  values  given  above  are  for 


Silver. 
5-Franc  piece  equals 
2  "  " 

I  "  " 

50  Centimes  " 

25 


■9^/2 

•19  A 
09K 
■<mA 


GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Gold 

20-Mark  piece  equals 
10  "  "... 

Silver. 

5  Mark  piece  equals       ....      1  18% 

"  23^ 

 tlU 


$4  76A 

238 


1 


S3.98 


RUSSIAN. 

Gold. 

Half  Imperial  equals 
Silver. 

Rouble  equals      ......  .77 

Yz  Rouble  equals     .....  -38% 

#  "   I9K 

i        "   iSVz 

tV         "   07% 


SPANISH. 

Gold. 

Pistole  equals  S3. 88 

%         «  .....  1.94 
Silver. 

Dollar  equals  ......  .82 

'  Peseta  equals   .20^ 

XA       "   10% 

Real  de  Vellon  equals      ....  .05 
coins  in  the  country  where  coined.) 


PREFIXES  "MAC"  AND  "O." 


The  prefix  "Mc"  or  "Mac"  in  Irish  or 
Scotch  family  names,  signifies  "son  of." 
The  family  names  Mackay,  Mackey,  Mc- 
Kay and  Magee  are  from  the  Ulster  Clan 
MacAodda,  signifying  "Sons  of  fire."  Mc- 
Phaddin,  the  origin  of  McFadden,  signifies 
"Son  of  little  Patrick."  Connor  was  orig- 
inally written  "Connchobhair,"  signifying 


"War  hound  of  help,"  and  Gallagher,  Gal- 
ichobhair,  "Helping  stranger."  The  prefix 
"O"  was  originally  used  in  the  Gaelic  to 
designate  a  male  descendant,  and  the  name 
of  the  famous  Grace  O'Malley  was  written 
in  her  own  tongue  Gra  Ni  Mhalle,  the  pre- 
fix "Ni"  meaning  "daughter  of."  The  pre- 
fix "O"  is  now  used  indiscriminately. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Spring  Lessons. 

Longfellow  has  called  the  spring  "The 
great  annual  miracle  of  the  blossoming  of 
Aaron's  rod."  "If  spring  came  but  once 
in  a  century,  instead  of  once  a  year,"  the 
poet  continues,  "or  burst  forth  with  the 
sound  of  an  earthquake,  and  not  in  silence, 
what  wonder  and  expectation  would  there 
be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  the  miraculous 
change." 

The  beauty  of  the  spring  has  ever  in- 
spired the  poets.    Leigh  Hunt  tells  us: 
"There  is  May  in  books  forever: 
May  will  part  from  Spencer  never, 
May's  in  Milton,  May's  in  Prior, 
May's  in  Chaucer,  Thompson,  Dyer." 

Next  to  the  poets  in  their  response  to  the 
influences  of  this  "sweet  new  year"  are  the 
children,  "the  living  poems." 

The  love  of  nature  may  enter  into  child 
life  and  influence  it  forever.  This  truth  is 
verified  in  the  biographies  of  great  men. 

The  kindergarten  has  acknowledged  this 
beautiful  possibility.  By  means  of  songs 
and  games  in  which  the  children  personify 
the  wind,  the  leaves,  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den, the  farmer  or  the  gardener,  the  lessons 
of  the  changing  year  become  a  part  of  each 
child's  experience. 

By  the  planting  of  seeds,  the  daily  watch- 
ing for  the  green  sprouts,  the  continual  en- 
couragement to  notice  the  phenomena  of 
growth  out  of  doors,  a  love  for  science  is 
awakened. 

Whatever  builds  character  in  the  kinder- 
garten will  build  character  in  the  school, 
if  only  the  teacher  possess  the  power  of 
adaptation.  If  spring  lessons  in  the  kin- 
dergarten inculcate  a  deeper  love  for  na- 
ture's beauty  and  a  deeper  wonder  for  its 


power,  then  such  lessons  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  education  of  the  schools. 

In  this  work  it  is  the  country  teacher 
who  is  privileged.  Many  a  teacher  in  the 
city,  as  she  takes  charge  of  scores  of  pu- 
pils, looks  back  longingly  to  the  peaceful 
surroundings  and  the  restful  days  spent  in 
some  little  country  school  house.  The 
children  who  walk  over  quiet  country  ways 
do  not  have  their  attention  continually  di- 
verted from  the  birds  and  flowers  by  street 
scenes  and  the  degrading  pictures  of  the 
next  sensational  show. 

Yet  into  every  school,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  spirit  of  the  spring  may  enter. 

Let  the  opening  exercises  be  in  keeping 
with  the  season.  Do  away  with  any  rou- 
tine which  may  have  crept  in,  and  open 
the  spring  term  with  spring  songs,  poems, 
and  memory  gems.  The  children  will  help 
both  in  finding  and  learning  appropriate 
selections.  Especially  will  they  enjoy  the 
variety  of  hearing  something  choice  ren- 
dered in  the  teacher's  best  style.  The  older 
pupils  will  appreciate  Tennyson's  spring 
from  "In  Memoriam,"  beginning: 

"Dip  down  upon  the  Northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new  year,  delaying  long." 

The  "Song  of  Spring,"  by  Edward  Youl, 
"Song  of  the  Grass,"  found  in  the  school 
readers,  the  "O'Lincoln  Family,"  by  Wilson 
Flagg,  and  Bryant's  well-known  poem, 
"Robert  of  Lincoln"  will  please  all  grades 
of  pupils.  The  "May  Queen,"  belongs  by 
right  to  every  child,  and  some  of  its  stan- 
zas should  be  learned  by  heart. 

A  few  moments  may  be  spent  profitably, 
either  before  school  or  during  the  opening, 
in  looking  at  any  thing  of  interest  the  chil- 
dren have  brought,  and  encourage  observa- 
tion by  listening  to  what  they  have  to  tell. 

Encourage  the  beginners  to  plant  seeds 
and  watch  their  growth;  to  collect  and  to 
bring  the  tiny  red  leaves  of  the  maple; 
flowers  of  different  colors  and  other  things 
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which  interest  them.  Write  the  names  of 
these  objects  on  the  blackboard  for  the 
first  reading  lessons.  Teach  sight  recog- 
nition of  these  words  by  allowing  the  chil- 
dren to  place  the  objects  by  the  corres- 
ponding words. 

The  school  readers  present  a  variety  of 
pieces.  Select  those  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  spring  and  teach  them  at  the  time 
when  they  will  most  be  enjoyed. 

In  language  the  facts  observed  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  telling  sentences,  ques- 
tions, and  compositions.  For  teaching  the 
use  of  is  and  are  substitute  short  descrip- 
tions for  the  lists  of  sentences  given  in  most 
of  the  text-books.    For  example: 

It    a  bright  spring  day.    The  air 

  clear  and  warm.    The  leaves   

coming  out  of  their  winter  cradles.  Many 

flowers  in  bloom.    The  farmers  

working  in  the  fields.  The  children  — — 
going  to  hunt  flowers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  spring  songs. 
The  kindergarten  books  abound  in  songs 
of  the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  birds,  and 
the  trades.  What  could  be  prettier  than 
"Lovely  May,"  beginning: 

"All  the  birds  and  bees  are  singing; 
All  the  lily  bells  are  ringing; 
All  the  brooks  are  full  of  laughter, 
And  the  winds  come  whispering  after.  " 

One  of  the  best  of  these  books  is  enti- 
tled "Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones," 
and  is  published  by  Lyon,  Healy  &  Co., 
Chicago.  The  "Child's  Song  Book,"  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  for  primary  grades. 

—  F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


"Best  Ten  Books." 

Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  ) 

March  21,  1891.  \ 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Journal, 
you'  ask  for  lists  of  best  ten  books  for  pri- 
mary teachers.  I  do  not  claim  to  give  such 
a  list  of  best  books,  but  to  suggest  or  nom- 
inate books  known  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance to  be  good,  and  to  be  worthy  candi- 
dates for  positions  on  any  list  of  best 
books  for  teachers. 

As  a  preface  or  introduction,  in  place  of 
some  other  work  of  fiction,  read  "The  Ev- 
olution of  '  Dodd,'  "(D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,$i; 
or,  Public-School  Publishing  Company,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  paper,  25  cents). 
The  author  has  decided  opinions,  and 
knows  how  to  present  them  well.  The  book 


is  a  good  mirror,  but  we  are  not  obliged, 
wholly,  to  adopt  all  its  reflections,  partic- 
ularly those  on  the  kindergarten  and  on 
the  Grube  method,  till  we  know  them  to  be 
free  from  all  distortions.  It  is  well,  even 
in  reading  educational  literature,  to  re- 
member that  most  disputed  or  condemned 
cases  have  two  sides.  And  though  it  is 
usually  easier  to  form  an  opinion  on  hear- 
ing one,  yet  more  will  be  known  of  the 
case  if  both  sides  are  heard. 

1.  Col.  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching  (E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  $1)  should  head  the 
list.  It  will  repay  careful  and  thoughtful 
reading,  and  is  a  preparation  for  other 
works  upon  methods,  and  for  appreciat- 
ing much  in  our  educational  journals. 

2.  Preston  Papers  (VVm.  H.  Briggs, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $1)  is  suggestive — of  the 
good  ways  to  be  followed  and  of  the  poor 
ways  to  be  avoided — and  is  well  written. 

3.  Calkins'  Ear  and  Voice  Training  (E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  50  cts.)  is  a  valuable 
guide  in  teaching  a  practical  subject  too 
often  neglected,  and  also  in  preparing 
oneself  to  do  the  work  well. 

Badlam's  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage and  Reading  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
$1.50)  and  Southwick's  Primer  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Action  (Edgar  S.  Werner,  New 
York,  75  cts.)  are  two  very  helpful  books 
in  primary  reading. 

4.  Dewey's  How  to  Teach  Manners 
(E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  50  cts.)  is  an  excel- 
lent aid  in  a  subject  that  should  receive 
attention  by  precept  in  one  regular  weekly 
lesson  at  least,  and  by  example  and  prac- 
tice at  all  times. 

5.  Johnson's  Education  by  Doing  (E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  60  cts.)  will  indicate  busy 
work.  This  is  hardly  a  safe  term  to  use; 
for,  too  often,  it  is  understood  to  mean 
objectless  work  that  shall  keep  the  chil- 
dren occupied  and  nothing  more,  thus 
relieving  the  teacher  from  giving  them 
attention.  Shaw  and  Domall's  School 
Devices  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  $1)  is  a 
larger  and  more  general  work. 

For  number,  Dunton's  Arithmetic  for 
Private  Schools  (Eastern  Pub.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, $1),  Hailman's  Primary  Methods 
(Am.  Book  Co.,  $  1),  Wentworth's  Primary 
Arithmetic  (Ginn  &  Co.,  35  cts.),  Apple- 
ton's  Numbers  Illustrated  (Am.  Book  Co., 
36  cts.)  are  all  helpful.  The  last  work 
refers  the  child  to  nature  for  much  of  its 
application  of  number.  The  teacher  will 
need  to  consult  nature  or  she  may  be  in 
error;  as,  under  the  number  six,  page  18, 
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it  will  be  safer  not  to  guess  but  to  count 
the  legs  of  a  spider. 

6.  Pratt's  The  New  Calisthenics  (Ed. 
Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  The  Part  upon 
gesture  is  alone  worth  more  than  the  price 
of  the  book.  By  these  drills,  profitable 
variety  may  be  given  to  the  physical  exer- 
cises, and  grace  to  the  average  school  boy 
declaimer. 

7.  Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching  (E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  50  cts.)  will  repay 
study  and  a  review  each  term. 

8.  Warner's  The  Mental  Faculty  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  $1)  is  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  children.  I  am  aware  that  high  au- 
thority in  the  Educational  Review  has 
condemned  the  book  for  its  lack  of  meta- 
physics; but  to  the  average  teacher  thus 
"to  be  dispraised- were  no  small  praise" 
indeed.  The  teacher  will  be  led  by  this 
author  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
dull  pupil,  of  the  timid,  the  nervous,  the 
improperly  nourished,  of  the  cause  of 
their  peculiar  actions,  and  so  will  better 
know  how  to  deal  with  them  both  for 
instruction  and  for  discipline. 

Holbrook's  How  to  Strengthen  the  Mem- 
ory (M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1)  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  reading  from 
every  teacher.  We  have  had  memory 
without  understanding,  and  we  have  had 
understanding  without  memorizing.  We 
have  had  the  extremes,  now  is  it  not  time 
for  the  golden  mean  of  understanding  first 
and  then  memorizing  the  essentials? 

If  a  more  scientific  work  in  the  line  of 
mind  study  is  desired,  and  one  showing  its 
practical  application,  McLellan's  Applied 
Psychology  (Educational  Pub.  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25)  will  probably  be  found  very  satis- 
factory. 

9.  Howland's  Practical  Hints  for  Teach- 
ers (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Si)  is  sharp.  It 
often  cuts  to  the  quick  and  will  do  good 
pruning;  just  what  one  needs,  especially 
after  being  in  the  work  of  teaching  a  few 
years  and  so  beginning  to  settle  to  habits 
— and  hobbies. 

Greenwood's  Principles  of  Education 
Practically  Applied  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1)  is  a  work  by  another  successful  city 
superintendent,  and  full  of  hints  gained 
by  experience. 

10.  Emerson's  Essays,  First  Series 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Cloth,  $1.25; 
Paper,  15  cts.).  This  is  not  often  given  as 
a  teacher's  book,  but  why  shouldn't  it  be? 
The  teacher  needs  something  more  than 
methods,  devices.  She  needs  confidence, 
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independence,  courage,  aspiration,  the 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  in  her  work. 

Of  these  essays,  read  particularly  those 
on  Self-Reliance,  Compensation,  Heroism, 
Prudence;  and,  as  we  look  through  the 
eyes  of  the  philosopher  at  these  common- 
place subjects  and  our  mental  horizon 
passes  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school 
room,  many  of  the  troubles, 

"And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

Read  Circles.  The  title  gives  slight 
idea  of  its  thought.  History  will  interest 
the  student  or  teacher  of  this  subject. 

I  have  given  the  ten,  and  a  few  extra  for 
good  measure.  There  are  more  I  would 
like  to  name,  for  they  seem  to  have  about 
as  good  right.  Of  course  every  teacher 
has  read  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  (Am.  Book  Co.,  $1).  If  not,  it 
should  be  one  of  the  first  on  the  list,  and 
to  be  studied. 

A  book  I  have  just  read  is  worthy  of 
mention  here;  for,  though  written  for 
parents,  it  is  fully  as  valuable  for  the 
teacher.  Trumbull's  Hints  o?i  Child- 
Training  (John  D.  Wattles,  Phila.,  $1). 
Its  thirty  chapters  are  the  result  of  experi- 
ence. "  Every  suggestion  in  these  Hints 
is  an  outcome  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion in  my  life  as  a  father  and  a  grand- 
father, while  it  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  best  lessons  of 
practical  educators  on  every  side."  From 
Author's  Preface. 

It  has  been  said  of  medicine,  that  he 
who  studies  remedies  will  fail,  while  the 
student  of  diseases  will  make  a  success. 
In  teaching,  does  not  a  similar  relation 
exist  between  the  study  of  methods  and 
of  the  child?  The  selection  of  method  or 
device,  is  supplementary  to  the  study  of 
the  subject  to  receive  that  method — the 
child. 

Let  the  teacher  study  the  boys.  The 
girls  rarely  give  her  trouble.  Having 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dodd  Weaver, 
now  meet  Tom  Brown,  of  Rugby.  Then 
see  what  Supt.  Greenwood  has  said  of 
That  Boy  in  his  Principles  of  Education, 
and  Pres.  Pickard's  answer  in  his  School 
Supervision  to  What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Our  Boys?  This  last  may  give  a  new 
light  to  the  subject. 

But  natural  history  should  not  be  stu- 
died from  books  only.  They  serve  as 
guides,  pointing  out  what  may  be  found 
and  suggesting  how  to  explain  it.  Yet  the 
living  specimen  is  best,  and  only  it  will, 
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furnish  new  discoveries.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  boy. 

We  hear  much  about  the  teacher's  need 
of  love  for  her  pupils.  The  average  boy 
is  benefited  not  by  love  alone  but  more  by 
sympathy,  and  this  not  of  a  moluscan 
variety,  but  one  that  can  be  strictly  classed 
among  the  vertebrates.  Too  many  homes 
prove  that  love  neither  controls  nor  re- 
ceives respect. 

Often  it  is  not  so  much  what  the  teacher 
says  to  the  child  as  what  the  child  says  to 
her.  True  sympathy  will  gain  this  con- 
fidence (confide  nee)  and  the  submission 
of  the  self-willed  and  the  stubborn. 

Dr.  Holland,  in  his  excellent  essay,  in 
Lessons  in  Life,  or,  Half ■  Finished  Work, 
says:  "  The  raw  boy  with  only  the  unde- 
veloped elements  of  mankind  in  him,  is 
denounced  as  a  dunce."  Where  sympa- 
thy reigns  the  term  dunce  is  never  heard. 
Fortunately,  sympathy  is  a  power  that  can 
be  cultivated,  and  it  will  yield  abundant 
increase  of  returns  in  good. 

—A.  Hall  Burdick. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


A  German  Geography  Lesson. 

The  Germans  are  disposed  to  over-edu- 
cate their  children.  They  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  the  body, 
and  too  much  to  that  of  the  mind.  Mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  this  tendency,  I  find 
much  that  is  admirable  in  instruction  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  German  schools, 
especially  in  the  best  schools  of  Berlin.  I 
one  day  obtained  a  permit  to  be  present  at 
the  lesson  in  geography  in  the  lowest  class, 
the  Sexta.  The  pupils  were  all  boys  about 
eight  or  nine  years  old.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond or  third  lesson  of  the  school  year,  and 
accordingly  very  elementary.  The  teacher, 
a  man,  called  up  a  small  boy  and  asked 
him  pleasantly  where  he  lived.  The  boy 
replied  that  he  lived  in  Ritter  Strasse. 

"Where  in  Ritter  Strasse?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"Number  171." 

"Mark  on  the  blackboard  the  place  where 
your  house  is.  Right.  Now,  when  you 
started  for  school  this  morning,  in  what  di- 
rection did  you  walk? 


The  little  boy  looked  for  a  moment  per- 
plexed, and  the  teacher  said,  "Did  you 
walk  north,  south,  east,  or  west?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Then  let  us  try  to  find  out.  Was  the 
sun  shining  when  you  started  from  home?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  have  the  sun  behind  you  or  in 
front  of  you,or  on  your  right  or  left  hand?" 
"For  a  while  I  had  it  in  front  of  me." 
"In  what  direction  did  you  then  walk?" 
"Toward  the  east." 

"Right.  And  how  long  did  you  walk 
toward  the  east?  Or  did  you  continue  to 
walk  toward  the  east  all  of  the  time?" 

"No;  only  until  I  turned  the  corner  of 
Prinzen  Strasse." 

"How  long  was  that?" 

"About  five  minutes." 

"Put  down  the  corner  of  Prinzen  Strasse 
on  the  blackboard,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  direction  from  your  house  was  east- 
ward, and  the  distance  was  as  far  as  you 
walked  in  five  minutes.  In  what  direction 
did  you  walk  after  having  turned  the  cor- 
ner?" 

And  so  on.  This  boy  was  made  to  de- 
scribe and  then  to  delineate  his  course; 
and  then  another  boy  was  taken.  There 
was  a  constant  appeal  to  the  child's  intel- 
ligence and  experience.  The  first  boy  had 
been  made  to  draw  a  correct  map  of  the 
road  he  took  to  school.  The  second  boy, 
who  lived  in  a  different  part  of  the  city, 
was  made  to  do  the  same,  fitting  his  lines 
and  distances  correctly  to  those  of  the 
first.  A  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pupil  were 
called  up  and  required  to  do  the  same,  and 
in  the  end  the  blackboard  exhibited  a  rough 
but  fairly  correct  map  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

— H.  S.  Boyesen  in  Christian  Union. 


A  Picnic  and  the  Consequences. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Some  time  ago  my  class  had  the  following  list  of 
words  as  a  spelling  lesson.  After  studying  the  same, 
and  using  the  words  in  short  sentences,  I  asked  the 
class  to  incorporate  the  words  in  an  original  story. 
The  result  was  very  gratifying — many  of  the  stories 
were  very  good.  I  enclose  the  best,  hoping  you 
will  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  excellent 
magazine.  Very  respectfully, 

8  th  Grade.  — Emma  Wheat  ley, 

Farnam  School.  Omaha,  Neb. 


referable 
resource 
sacrament 
sarsaparilla 
simultaneous 


LIST  OF  WORDS, 
reparable 
revocable 
sacrifice 
satiety 
sinecure 


research 
romance 
salmon 
seckel 
sine  die 
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sleek  squalor  stalwart 

strata  subpoena  subsidence 

suffice  telegraphy  tenet 

therefore  thither  ticklish 

tiny  tirade  tortoise 

toward  tribune  trichinae 

vaccine  vagary  varioloid 

vehement  zoology 


Little  Peter  Simpson  went  to  a  picnic. 
It  was  rather  a  select  one,  for  the  picnickers 
were  only  Peter,  his  dog  Jumbo,  a  tiny  ca- 
nine of  the  terrier  species,  with  a  coat  as 
sltek  as  Peter's  father's  new  stove-pipe  hat, 
and  Peter's  cousin,  Sammy  Spreckles. 

Their  mother  had  put  up  a  lunch  of  sal- 
mon, seckel  pears,  bacon  sandwiches,  and 
other  dainties  suited  to  little  boy's  appe- 
tites. Over  the  top  of  the  basketwas  spread 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
contained  a  wild  romance  entitled,  "The 
Revocable  Vow,"  and  a  long  article  on  tel- 
egraphy. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  picnic 
had  hardly  begun  before  the  lunch  began 
to  disappear,  and  in  this  case,  the  lunch 
had  hardly  disappeared,  in  fact  one  sand- 
wich still  remained,  before  the  picnic  ad- 
journed sine  die.  Peter  began  to  feel  sick, 
very,  very  sick,  and  Sammy  found  that  his 
position  as  first  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
the  picnic  was  no  sinecure,  as  he  and  Jumbo, 
with  the  sufferer  in  tow,  slowly  made  their 
way  toward  Peter's  home. 

Peter's  mother  was  terribly  frightened. 
Peter's  father  went  for  old  Dr.  Smith, 
Peter's  brother  for  young  Dr.  Jones,  who 
was  just  home  from  the  Water  Cure,  and 
was  now  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  in  de- 
fense of  hydropathy.  The  hired  man  went 
for  Dr.  Brown,  a  new-comer,  who  held  to 
the  tenets  of  the  homeopathic  school.  Pe- 
ter's mother  brought  a  hot  brick  to  put  to 
his  feet,  but  they  were  so  ticklish  he  would 
not  let  it  stay  there,  and,  therefore,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  put  it  at  the 
top  of  his  head. 

By  this  time  she  had  waited  five  awful 
minutes  and  no  doctor  had  come.  As  a 
last  resource,  she  bade  Sammy  go  for  Mr. 
Wisener,  the  professor  of  zoology.  Thither 
he  ran  and  found  the  professor  reading  the 
morning  paper,which  contained  an  account 
of  how  the  officers  had  served  a  subpoena 
on  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  defaulter,  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  amid  the  squalor  of  Penny-Loaf 
Alley.  Seizing  his  microscope  (he  was 
never  seen  without  it),  he  went  at  once 
with  Sammy.  "Is  there  any  of  the  picnic 
left?"  was  his  inquiry  as  his  stalwart  form 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  sick-room. 
Sammy  produced  the  one  remaining  sand- 


wich, and  just  as  the  Professor  settled  him- 
self with  his  microscope  over  the  bacon, 
the  door  bell  announced  the  simultaneous 
arrival  of  the  three  doctors. 

Old  Doctor  Smith  said  at  once  that  the 
fever  was  referable  to  a  satiety  of  salmon 
and  seckel  pears. 

Young  Dr.  Jones  said  that  a  thorough 
course  of  his  treatment  would  suffice  to 
cure  Peter's  malady,  which  the  first  glance 
enabled  him  to  see  was  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  Brown  said  he  would  not  stop  here 
to  deliver  a  long  tirade  on  the  foolishness 
of  such  opinions,  but  was  vehement  in  the 
assertion  that  the  case  was  plainly  one  of 
varioloid,  the  result  of  using  a  form  of  vac- 
cine which  homeopathy  had  long  discarded. 

At  this  point  the  Professor  appeared, 
and  in  a  solemn  tone  said:  "My  dear  Mr. 
Simpson,  send  for  a  priest  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  immediately!  I  have  in  my 
research  discovered  trichince  between  the 
strata  of  bacon,  and  for  this  poison  there 
is  no  cure  known  save  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  apply." 

Suddenly  the  doctors  all  agreed.  They 
were  unanimous  in  saying  that  such  a  wild 
vagary  was  unworthy  of  one  who  had  given 
to  the  world  such  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  tortoise. 

Meanwhile  Peter's  mother,  disgusted  at 
the  quarreling  of  the  doctors,  had  given 
the  sufferer  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  removed  the  hot  brick 
from  the  top  of  his  head,  and  was  joyfully 
watching  the  subsidence  of  the  fever. 

Delighted  to  find  the  injury  to  her  dear 
son's  digestive  organs  so  easily  reparable, 
with  a  beaming  countenance  she  reported 
the  good  news  to  the  doctors,  and  suggested 
that  they  and  the  Professor  finish  their 
discussions  at  some  other  time  and  place, 
for  she  was  sure  that  her  dear  Peter  needed 
nothing  now  but  quiet  and  sleep. 

Age,  12  years.  — Ruth  Wilson. 


Botany. 

During  this  month  much  attention  should 
be  given  to  germination,  as  the  young 
plantlets  appear.  It  is  impossible  to  cast 
in  any  single  outline  a  set  of  directions 
which  will  exactly  suit  the  environment  of 
every  teacher.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, when  teachers  should  cease  trying  to 
follow  some  one  else  step  by  step;  no  one 
has  ever  risen  in  his  work  by  following,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  leader.  An  outline, 
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at  best,  can  only  furnish  a  teacher  with 
hints  and  suggestions  as  to  how  he  may 
utilize  his  own  conditions.  It  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  vitality  of  the  work  with 
the  pupils,  if  the  plants  that  come  up  at 
random  out-doors  be  used  as  specimens 
for  study.  It  is  surprising  how  small  a  spot 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  an  en- 
tire school.  That  the  whole  process  of 
germination  may  be  observed  from  the  be- 
ginning, however,  it  is  well  to  have  seeds 
planted  in  some  manner  in  the  school  room 
also.  There  are  many  devices  that  may 
be  used  successfully  for  this  purpose,  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  bet- 
ter than  some  suitable  vessel  filled  with 
clean  sand. 

A  pan  that  has  proved  useful  and  con- 
venient is  one  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
thirty  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  deep.  By  filling  it  two-thirds 
full  of  sand,  space  enough  is  left  above  to 
admit  of  glass  being  placed  over  the  young 
plants  if  the  weather  be  very  severe;  but 
this  precaution  is  rarely  necessary.  By  al- 
lowing to  one  pupil  a  space  of  three  inches 
such  a  pan  will  accommodate  eight  persons, 
and  there  will  be  a  six-inch  space  left  as 
common  ground  in  which  odd  or  curious 
forms  may  be  grown,  such  as  bulbs,  under- 
ground stems,  etc.  Five  pans  of  this  kind 
will  equip,  at  a  trifling  outlay,  an  ordinary 
school-room  with  a  useful  outfit  that  will 
last  for  years.  No  trouble  or  time  is  re- 
quired beyond  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  sand  moist  and  the  pan  near  a  window. 
The  pans  when  well  made  are  water  tight, 
without  being  soldered,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  other  seasons  in  many  ex- 
periments in  physics  and  chemistry  when 
pneumatic  troughs  are  needed.  The  devel- 
opment of  buds  may  be  observed  by  plac- 
ing small  twigs  in  bottles  of  water.  A  few 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  such  as  may  easily 
be  procured  by  the  pupils,  will  enable  them 
to  watch  without  trouble  the  development 
of  the  buds  of  every  different  kind  of  tree 
and  shrub  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  of 
the  twigs  start  their  buds,  when  treated 
thus,  quite  slowly;  others  develop  almost 
at  once,  and  not  a  few  not  only  put  forth 
leaf  and  flower,  but  plenty  of  roots  too. 
The  twigs  should  not  be  more  than  six  in- 
ches long  and  should  have  a  terminal  bud, 
that  its  functions  may  be  studied. 

GERMINATION. 

i.  Plant  some  of  the  seeds  that  were 
gathered  last  fall.  With  beginners  use  large 
seeds  of  some  kind  first.    Plant  carefully, 


placing  the  seeds  in  different  positions  and 
at  different  depths. 

2.  Make  the  conditions  different  for  the 
same  kind  of  seeds.  Place  some  in  the 
dark,  or  cover  with  a  tin  cup  or  flower  pot. 
Plant  some  in  dry  sand.  Keep  some  cold 
and  others  warm. 

3.  As  the  seeds  begin  to  grow,  write  a 
list  of  what  appear  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  development. 

4.  Do  different  seeds,  under  the  same 
conditions,  grow  equally  well? 

5.  Where  does  the  plant  get  its  first  food 
to  give  it  a  start  before  it  has  either  leaf  or 
root  outside  the  seed  coats? 

6.  When  the  seed  coats  burst,  as  growth 
begins,  closely  examine  what  is  inside; 
what  parts  of  a  plant  can  you  recognize? 

7.  As  growth  proceeds,  watch  daily  what 
becomes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  seed; 
what  parts  do  not  continue  with  the  grow- 
ing plant?  What  parts  develop  as  the  plant 
grows? 

8.  Are  the  seeds  you  find  sprouting  out- 
doors near  the  parent  plant?  Can  you  tell 
how  they  came  to  be  where  they  are? 

9.  Scrape  away  the  surface  of  the  ground 
from  some  spot  and  take  up  a  box  of  earth 
that  has  been  buried  several  inches.  Put 
this  in  a  suitable  place  and  watch  for  the 
sprouting  of  any  seeds  it  may  contain. 
Take  up  a  small  box  of  earth  from  the  sur- 
face in  another  place;  how  many  different 
kinds  of  plants  grow  from  it? 

10.  In  some  place  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed, mark  off  a  square  yard  of  ground 
and  count  the  different  kinds  of  plants  it 
produces.  Can  you  tell  where  the  seeds 
that  sprout  in  this  space  came  from? 

11.  With  what  adverse  influences  do  the 
sprouting  seeds  and  young  plants  have  to 
contend? 

12.  Look  for  plants  of  the  same  kind  in 
different  locations;  compare  the  growth  of 
those  under  trees  or  in  the  shade  of  build- 
ings with  those  away  from  such  influences. 
Compare  those  growing  in  sand  with  those 
in  soil. 

13.  Do  they  grow  alike  on  different  sides 
of  a  house? 

14.  Compare  the  chances  of  those  that 
start  early  with  those  that  sprout  later. 

A  SEED. 

Synopsis  of  the  terms  that  may  be  used 
at  the  teacher's  discretion  in  the  study  of 
the  seed. 
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1.  Outer  parts: 

Hilum  or  scar;  the  point  where  it  was 

attached  to  the  pod. 
Micropyle;  minute  opening  near  the 

hilum. 

Seed  coats;  outer,  testa;  inner,  tegmen. 

2.  Inner  parts: 

Cotyledons;  the  thickened  leaves  in 
which  nourishment  is  stored.  When 
there  are  two  cotyledons,  the  plant 
is  a  dicotyledon;  when  but  one  it  is 
a  monocotyledon.  Find  examples  of 
each. 

Plumule;  small  terminal  bud  lying  be- 
tween the  cotyledons,  or  embedded 
in  it  when  there  is  but  one. 

Caulicle  or  Radicle;  small  stem  within 
the  seed  coats. 

Embryo;  the  plantlet  within  the  seed 
coats.  —  W.  S.  Jackman. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. 


Some  Geographical  Facts. 

Dr.  Junker  has  proved  by  his  African  ex- 
plorations that  the  Welle  Makua,  or  Makua 
river,  is  the  largest  Kongo  affluent,  and  the 
Mobangi  is  merely  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  Makua  is  thus  found  to  be 
larger  than  any  rivers  of  Europe  except 
the  Volga  and  the  Danube. 


There  are  now  about  30,000  Sioux  on 
the  reservations;  nearly  one-third  of  them 
wear  citizens'  dress,  while  not  one-fourth 
retain  the  complete  native  attire.  Many 
are  fairly  civilized,  and  industriously  till 
the  ground.  Hundreds  of  their  children 
attend  the  agency  or  the  government  school 
in  the  east. 


When  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  southern 
strip  was  described  as  the  range  of  moun- 
tains marked  by  Vancouver  on  his  charts, 
and  placed  parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  ten  marine  leagues. 
It  is  now  found  that  no  such  range  exists, 
and  a  new  boundary  must  be  agreed  upon 
to  separate  our  possessions  from  British 
America. 


The  largest  ocean  steamers  may  ascend 
the  Amazon  river  for  as  great  a  distance 
as  the  total  length  of  the  Mississippi.  At 
Iquitos,  the  principal  Peruvian  port  of  the 
Amazon,  the  river  is  200  feet  deep.  This 
is  2,500  miles  from  the  sea,  and  steamers 
trade  regularly  to  Iquitos,  whose  business 


with  Para  amounts  to  $2,000,000  a  year. 
The  river  and  its  tributaries  offer  25,000 
miles  of  navigable  waters  for  very  large 
vessels. 

The  Madeira  is  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Amazon,  and  has  a  large  number  of 
splendid  affluents  which  drain  a  large  part 
of  Bolivia  and  furnish  some  thousands  of 
miles  of  steam  navigation.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, after  all  the  fine  waters  are  gath- 
ered into  the  Madeira  itself  a  series  of 
rapids  and  cataracts  completely  interrupt 
navigation  for  161  miles.  What  riches  lie 
thus  neglected  time  alone  can  tell! 


There  was  a  wide  belief  once  that  the 
Sahara  was  an  immense  zone  of  sand,  lying 
largely  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
only  recently  that  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  in  only  a  few  places  is  it  depressed 
below  the  sea  level.  Its  elevation  on  an 
average  is  fully  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Only  about  one-sixth  of  its  area  consists 
of  dunes  of  moving  sand.  Wherever  water 
exists  or  artesian  wells  are  sunk,  oases  of 
great  fertility  never  fail  to  follow.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fig  trees  now  bear 
fruit  where  a  few  years  ago  all  was  desola- 
tion. The  Sahara  was  never  a  great  in- 
land sea  as  has  been  claimed.  Its  sand 
has  been  washed  down  from  the  surround- 
ing regions.  The  Sahara  forms  several  dis- 
tinct basins  containing  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  mountainous  territory.  The  Hoggar 
mountains  near  the  center  of  Sahara  are 
7,000  feet  high,  and  for  three  months  in 
the  year  are  covered  with  snow.  The 
greater  part  of  Sahara  is  very  undulating, 
and  cut  up  by  dry  water  courses. 

—  Go/dtkwaile's  Geographical  Magazine. 


The  people,  of  Australia  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  expedition  which  is  to  sail 
from  Melbourne  in  July  next  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  icy  region  surrounding  the 
south  pole. 

At  present  we  know  very  little  about  the 
region  surrounding  the  south  pole,  and 
that  little  is  not  at  all  pleasing.  The  few 
voyages  that  have  been  made  in  extreme 
southern  waters  show  that  there  is  a  wide 
extent  of  land  there,  and  that  it  abounds 
in  immense  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and 
great  numbers  of  active  volcanos.  All 
along  the  coast,  as  far  as  has  been  exam- 
ined, there  are  fields  and  floes  of  ice  often 
extending  many  miles  from  shore,  render- 
ing access  to  the  land  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  generally  impossible.  There 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  expeditions  to  ex- 
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plore  the  Antarctic  Continent;  no  fewer 
than  four  of  these  were  fitted  out  by  the 
Enderby  brothers,  two  wealthy  men  of  Lon- 
don, the  first  three  entirely  at  their  own 
expense,  and  the  last  of  the  four  in  con- 
nection with  others.  Their  name  is  per- 
petuated in  Enderby  Land,  which  was 
discovered  by  one  of  their  ships  in  183 1, 
in  latitude  67  deg.  30  min.  south,  and  lon- 
gitude 50  deg.  east.  Inasmuch  as  Captain 
Biscoe,  who  discovered  it,  was  not  able  to 
approach  nearer  than  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  shore  on  account  of  the  ice  and  the 
intense  cold,  he  was  not  able  to  examine  it 
carefully.  The  wildest  of  speculators  is 
not  likely  to  propose  to  establish  a  colony 
in  Enderby  Land,  and  sell  corner  and  other 
lots  to  intending  settlers.  The  object  of 
the  Australians  is  to  find  if  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  islands  in  these  waters  that  abound 
in  fur  seals,  which  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  value  owing  to  the  destruction  of  those 
animals  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  to  settle 
other  questions  that  have  either  a  practical 
or  a  scientific  side.  / 


A  Legend. 

A  faithful  teacher  one  school  day  read 

Her  Course  of  Instruction  in  which  it  said: 

"This  work  in  language  must  all  be  done 

By  the  first-year  pupils  in  Grade  I, 

Teach  how  singulars  their  plurals  make. 

The  forms  of  such  verbs  as  go,  throw,  break, 

The  use  of  adjectives,  adverbs  of  manner 

A,  an,  and  other  diluted  grammar. 

The  object  of  all  this  work  must  be 

To  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 

And  training  to  accurate  use  of  the  same 

Must  ever  be  the  teacher's  aim." 

As  she  read  a  shadow  fell  on  the  page;* 

Her  eyes  grew  blurred  as  though  dimmed  with  age, 

And  looking  she  saw  at  her  right  hand 

The  Guardian  Angel  of  Childhood  stand, 

Who  summoned  her  instantly  to  appear 

At  the  bar  to  be  judged  for  the  deeds  done  here. 

The  trembling  teacher  with  drooping  eyes 

Stood  before  the  Judge  at  the  last  assize. 

Confronted  by  children  and  filled  with  fear 

She  listened  to  charges  loud  and  clear — 

"This  is  the  teacher  who  when  upon  earth 

Led  us  in  paths  of  narrowest  girth; 

Who  sought  to  reap  in  the  seed-time  of  youth 

Rich  harvests  of  words  and  grammatical  truth; 

Yea,  sought  to  reap  where  she  never  had  sown 

And  for  bread  gave  us,  starving,  only  a  stone, 

And  left  untold  of  the  world's  rich  store 

Of  science,  and  song,  and  classical  lore." 

The  accusers  ceased.    The  silence"  intense 

Was  broken  by  the  words,  "Now  for  thy  defense." 

Which  suddenly  startled  her  from  her  swound 

And  springing  up  she  glanced  around 

To  find  herself  in  her  familiar  room; 

And  there  within  the  gathering  gloom 

She  bowed  her  head  in  earnest  prayer 

For  light  to  guide  those  under  her  care. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  — Lucie  Ritscher. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  give?  the  work  tor 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Geography. 

EURO-ASIA — CLIMATE. 

By  consulting  good  physical  maps,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  climatic  conditions  of 
Euro-Asia  are  vastly  different  from  those 
presented  by  the  Americas  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes,  and  that  there  are  also  marked 
contrasts  in  the  same  latitude  in  its  own 
wide  extent.  The  study  should  be  supple- 
mented by  sand  modelling  as  before,  but 
the  same  precautions  necessary  in  the  use 
of  devices  in  other  subjects  apply  with 
equal  force  here. 

1.  What  is  the  general  direction  of  the 
great  air-currents  over  the  northern  part  of 
Euro-Asia?  Compare  their  direction  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts;  can  you 
account  for  the  variation  that  you  notice? 

2.  Note  the  direction  of  the  wind  south 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains;  how  does  its 
character  differ  from  that  on  the  northern 
slope? 

3.  What  contrasts  in  climate  are  pre- 
sented between  that  part  of  the  continent 
lying  north,  and  that  part  lying  south  of 
the  great  axis? 

4.  Contrast  the  two  regions  with  those 
of  the  same  latitude  in  North  America? 

5.  In  which  of  the  two  continents  are 
the  conditions  most  favorable  for  uniform- 
ity of  climate?  Why? 

6.  In  what  part  of  Euro-Asia  would  you 
expect  the  greatest  extremes?  What  con- 
ditions are  present  to  produce  them?  Study 
the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines. 

7.  Where  would  you  expect  the  greater 
uniformity  of  climate,  north  or  south  of 
the  Himalayas?  Why? 

8.  Compare  the  temperature  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  coasts;  can  you  see  causes 
for  variation? 

9.  Compare  the  coasts  with  the  interior; 
what  cause  operates  mainly  to  produce  va- 
riation? 

10.  Compare  the  variations  mentioned  in 
(6)  and  (7)  with  corresponding  regions  in 
the  Americas;  can  you  see  reasons  for  a 
difference? 

11.  Contrast  the  climatic  effects  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  with  the  Japan  current,  and 
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account  for  the  difference  in  climatic  in- 
fluence. 

12.  In  what  respect  are  the  climatic  con- 
ditions on  the  southern  coast  of  Euro-Asia 
different  from  those  of  the  gulf  coast  of 
North  America?  In  what  respects  are  they 
alike. 

13.  In  what  respect  do  the  .conditions 
differ  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  those 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia? 

14.  What  influences  combine  to  produce 
the  heavy  rain-fall  of  southern  Asia?  Com- 
pare with  southern  Europe. 

15.  Compare  the  region  of  heaviest  rain- 
fall with  that  of  North  America;  what 
similarity  do  you  notice  in  the  location? 
Why  is  the  amount  less  in  the  latter  con- 
tinent? 

16.  Contrast  the  rain-fall  of  the  great  area 
north  of  the  continental  axis  with  that  south 
of  it;  why  does  it  diminish  toward  the 
north? 

17.  Consider  the  rain-fall  in  the  great 
peninsulas  and  peninsular  projections  that 
extend  south  from  the  continent  of  Euro- 
Asia. 

18.  Compare  Arabia  with  Hindostan;  can 
you  account  for  the  difference?  In  the 
same  way  compare  the  Malay  peninsula 
with  that  of  Spain. 

19.  How  can  you  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  rain-fall  in  the  British  Isles  and 
Newfoundland? 

20.  Why  is  the  rainfall  north  of  the  con- 
tinental axis  in  Europe  greater  than  that 
north  of  it  in  Asia? 

21.  How  can  you  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  desert  regions  in  the  highlands  of 
Asia? 

22.  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the 
desert  of  Arabia? 

23.  The  monsoons  which  blow  from  May 
to  October  towards  the  southern  Asiatic 
coast  from  the  southwest,  and  from  Octo- 
ber to  May  in  the  opposite  direction;  /.  e., 
from  the  northeast,  are  the  important  cli- 
matic factors  of  this  region. 

24.  Have  you  learned  anything  in  physics 
about  air  which  will  help  you  explain  the 
monsoons  and  their  change  of  direction? 

25.  What  climatic  conditions  favor  the 
largest  cities  of  southern  Asia? 

26.  Are  there  any  cities  that  have  pros- 
pered under  adverse  climatic  conditions? 

27.  How  does  the  climate  of  a  country 
affect  the  character  of  a  city? 


28.  Contrast  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  with  those  of  northern 
Europe;  to  what  extent  may  the  differ- 
ences noted  be  attributed  to  contrasts  in 
climate? 

29.  Are  there  any  noticeable  differences 
between  the  people  that  live  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  and  those  of  low  countries 
that  are  due  to  climatic  contrasts?  Com- 
pare those  on  the  coasts  with  those  in  the 
interior. 

30.  Can  you  see  any  constant  relation 
between  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of  a 
people  and  the  climate,  in  the  study  of 
Euro-Asia?  —W.  S.  Jackman. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. 


Harrison's  Administration — 1889-90. 

1890. 

Messiah  craze  and  the  Indian  war. 
Death  of  Sitting  Bull.  Death  of  U.  S. 
soldiers.    Cause  of  the  trouble? 

ELECTIONS. 

What  parties?  Their  principles?  Note 
their  great  changes?  Give  some  reason 
why? 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT  SYSTEM. 

The  modified  form  of  the  Australian 
system  has  been  tried  in  several  States  and 
large  cities  with  the  best  of  results. 

The  State  prepares  all  the  ballots  with 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates  printed 
upon  it. 

The  ballots  are  handed  to  the  voters, 
who  are  required  to  register  their  names 
previous  to  election,  when  they  reach  the 
place  for  voting. 

Each  ballot  is  signed  on  the  back  with 
the  names  of  the  clerks  and  judges  of  elec- 
tion. 

The  voter  takes  the  ballot  and  steps  into 
a  private  apartment  alone,  and  marks  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  the  party  for 
whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  folding  the  ballot 
so  the  names  of  clerks  and  judges  will 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  ballot. 

Thus  the  ballot  is  cast,  showing  it  to  be 
the  same  ballot  which  was  handed  to  a 
voter  a  short  time  before. 

Should  a  person  not  be  able  to  read,  an 
officer  sworn  to  secrecy,  will  enter  one  of 
the  private  apartments  and  assist  him  to 
mark  his  ballot. 

The  aim  to  be  hoped  for  and  desired,  is 
perfect  secrecy  in  voting. 
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NECROLOGY. 

J.  C.  Fremont. 
Jefferson  C.  Davis. 
P.  H.  Sheridan. 
William  Belknap. 
Francis  E.  Spinner. 
Emma  Abbott. 
Sec.  Windom. 
W.  T.  Sherman. 
D.  D.  Porter. 
Sitting  Bull. 
Lieut.  Schwatka. 
A.  H.  Terry. 
Louise  M.  Alcott. 
George  Bancroft. 
Henry  Grady. 
S.  S.  Cox. 

Prohibitionists  Fiske  and  Finch. 

It  is  not  intended  to  require  all  these  to 
be  remembered;  but  when  men  like  Fre- 
mont, Sherman,  or  Porter  dies,  it  is  a  fit- 
ting time  to  review  their  lives. 

Have  pupils  trace  Sherman  through  the 
Civil  War.  Likewise  Sheridan  and  Porter. 

Tell  what-  Schwatka  did?  Bancroft? 
Belknap? 

What  two  of  these  noted  persons  were 
born  in  Illinois? 

DOINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Original  Package  Bill. 
Oklahoma  Bill. 
Reservation  Bill. 
McKinley  Bill. 
Blair  Educational  Bill. 
Force  Bill. 
Free-Coinage  Bill. 
Anti-Trust  Law. 
Anti-Lottery  Law. 
International  Copyright  Law. 
Re-apportionment  Bill. 

LOUISIANA  LOTTERY. 

Chartered  in  1868  to  run  twenty-five 
years. 

Gen.  Early  and  Gen.  Beauregard  at  the 
head. 

Their  efforts  to  locate  in  North  Dakota. 
Their  offer  to  the  Louisiana  legislature. 

TUNNELS. 

New  York  bay. 
St.  Clair  river. 

History  is  interesting  to  even  the  young- 
est minds,  and  it  contains  much  that  only 
the  maturest  mind  can  grasp. 

The  biographies  of  the  great  men,  their 
deeds  and  results,  pictures  of  life  and  ac- 
tion, are  particularly  attractive  to  most 
young  people. 


We,  of  to-day,  are  making  the  history 
that  future  generations  will  read. 

Let  it  not  be  one  of  the  unmanageable 
subjects,  dreaded  alike  by  teacher  and 
pupil;  but  rather  let  it  be  presented  in 
glowing  colors  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  shall  end  only  with  life  itself. 
Decatur,  Illinois.  —John  F.  Wickes. 


Better  Beading. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  hailed  with  greater 
delight  than  the  dying  out  among  good 
elocutionists  and  in  the  best  schools  of  ex- 
pression of  the  old  time  force,  energetic 
emphasis,  excessive  gesticulation,  fierce  fa- 
cial contortion,  etc. 

The  time  was  when  the  reader  believed 
he  must  be  the  character  of  which  he  read; 
that  he  must  so  carry  his  audience  by  his 
dramatic  rendering,  by  his  force,  his  mag- 
netism, that  both  reader  and  audience  for- 
got everything  in  the  sense  picture  pre- 
sented before  them 

It  was  under  this  style  of  teaching  that 
our  country  was  flooded  with  the  rolling- 
eyed,  air-clutching,  moaning  type  of  elo- 
cutionists, who  not  only  retired  from  an 
evening's  readings  utterly  worn  out,  but 
sent  their  audience  home  in  a  condition  of 
semi-exhaustion. 

But  all  this  is  going  by  now.  We  are 
learning  to  distinguish  between  reading  and 
personating.  We  are  learning  that  the 
reader  is  simply  the  medium  through  which 
the  thought  of  the  author  is  brought  out 
and  transferred  to  the  audience.  We  are 
learning  that  the  reader  is  not,  nor  should 
he  attempt  to  pose  as  the  original  source 
of  the  thought. 

Too  many  readers  do  not  discriminate 
between  reading  and  acting,  and  so  offend 
good  taste.  The  reader  should,  to  be  sure, 
make  the  author's"  thought  his  own;  but  he 
need  not,  and  he  should  not,  assume  the 
role  of  the  author  in  reading  it. 

The  best  reading  is  that  which  leaves 
much  for  the  imagination  to  fill  out;  that 
which  stimulates  the  listener  to  build  up 
vivid  pictures,  and  enables  him  to  formu- 
late clear  thoughts  of  what  is  set  forth. 

Oral  expression  is  to  reading  what  mel- 
ody is  to  sound,  what  grace  is  to  form, 
what  color  is  to  landscape — it  is  the  artis- 
tic element. 

Let  us  avoid  the  dramatic — it  is  ridicu- 
lous off  the  stage. 

Avoid  mechanical  force — it  is  as  vulgar 
as  haste. 
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EMPHASIS. 

To  a  child  of  ordinary  culture  there  is 
likely  to  be  but  one  method  of  emphasis 
— the  forcing,  pounding  method. 

Teach  him,  then,  that  though  this  kind 
of  emphasis  is  emphasis,  and  though  it  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  often  correct  and  neces- 
sary, yet  it  is  the  crudest,  most  rudimen- 
tary of  all  kinds  of  emphasis,  the  one  least 
used  by  refined,  scholarly  readers. 

Better  than  this  is  the  emphasis  gained 
by  arresting  the  attention  of  the  hearers  by: 

1.  A  gentle,  insinuating  holding  back  of 
the  word. 

2.  A  pausing  after  the  word. 

3.  A  prolonging  of  the  vowel. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
"Truth  forever  on  the  scaflold,  Wrong  forever  on 
the  throne; 

Vet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the 

dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch 

above  his  own." 

"The  unarmed  Buddah,  looking,  without  one  trace 
Of  fear  or  anger  in  the  monster's  face, 

In  pity  said,  'Poor  fiend  even  thee  1  love.' 

Lo!  as  he  spake  the  skytall  terror  shrank 

Into  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  dove; 

And  when  the  thunder  of  its  rage  was  heard, 

Circling  above  him  sweetly  sang  the  bird: 

'■Hate  cannot  conquer  Love,'  so  rang  the  song, 

And  Love  unweaponed — conquers  every  wrong. ' 1 

"Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  b-o-und; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  sk-ie-s; 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  r-ou-nd  by  r  ou-nd. 

"I  count  these  things  to  be  gr-a-ndly  tr-ue, 
That  an-o  ble  d-ee-d  is  a  step  touard  God; 
Lifting  the  s-ou-1  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  p  u-rer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

"We  r-i-se  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  f-ee-t, 
By  whatwe  have  mastered  of  gr-ee-d  and  g-a-in, 
By  the  pr-i-de  dep  o-sed  and  the  passion  sl-ai-n 
And  the  vanquished  ill  we  hourly  meet. 

"We  h-o-pe,  we  res-o-lve,  we  asp-i  re,  we  tr-ust, 
When  the  morning  calls  to  life  and  light; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 
Our  lives  are  tr-ai-ling  in  sordid  dust. 

"Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men; 
We  must  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  w-a-y: 
We  may  h-o-pe  and  res  o-lve  and  asp-i  re  and  pr-ay, 
But  our  feet  must  r-i-se,  orwe  f-a-11  again. 

"Only  in  dr  ea  rns  is  the  ladder  thrown 
From  the  w  ea  ry  earth  to  the  sapphire  wall, 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  visions  f-a-11; 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  s-t-one." 

Does  it  seem  almost  too  much  to  expect 
the  average  pupil  to  appreciate,  to  under- 
stand, to  reason  out,  to  apply  these  differ- 
ences? 

Don't  expect  it.  But  memorize,  repeat 
daily  in  concert  some  such  poem  as  this — 
and  await  the  result.    Do  you  forget,  or  do 


you  under-estimate  that  marvellous  capac- 
ity in  children  for  blind,  unreasoning  imi- 
tation? It  is  to  the  teacher  her  strongest 
ally.  An  ally  that  at  once  encourages  us, 
and  if  we  apply  the  psychology  we  all  have 
learned — appals  us  when  we  realize  what  a 
weapon  in  it  we  hold  to  use  for  good  or 

evil  over  the  child.        —Popular  Educator. 


A  New  Color  Scheme. 

By  this  scheme  there  is  an  attempt  made 
to  establish  a  nomenclature  of  color  and 
to  give  names  to  different  hues,  tints,  and 
shades  that  shall  be  as  definite  and  exact 
as  are  the  formulas  designating  different 
chemical  compounds,  or  the  numbers  and 
notes  used  to  designate  different  musical 
sounds. 

It  is  based  on  the  well-known  truth  that 
all  color  in  nature  comes  from  the  white 
light  of  the  sun.  If  with  a  prism  we  de- 
compose a  beam  of  sunlight  and  thus  form 
a.  spectrum,  we  find  in  it  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  hues.  Six  of  these  at  least  are  well 
separated  from  each  other,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  natural  standards;  viz.,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 

With  a  disc  of  each  of  these  colors,  and 
one  each  of  black  and  white,  all  with  a  slit 
cut  from  center  to  circumference,  in  order 
to  combine  them  in  varying  proportions, 
all  the  intermediate  hues,  tints,  and  shades 
are  produced  by  rapidly  revolving  them  on 
a  whirling  spindle.  By  placing  on  the 
spindle  a  graduated  disk  with  the  color 
discs,  the  exact  proportion  of  each  color 
used  in  forming  a  certain  color  may  be  re- 
corded, and  the  same  results  may  always 
be  obtained  from  this  combination.  If  a 
certain  hue  of  green  and  yellow  is  desired, 
put  on  the  spindle  first  the  graduated  disc, 
then  combine  the  green  and  yellow  discs 
in  such  proportions  as  will,  when  the  whole 
is  rapidly  revolved,  give  the  hue  desired. 
Then  refer  to  the  graduated  scale  for  the 
proportion  of  each  color  exposed,  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  new 
color  thus  obtained.  As  for  instance,  if  25 
parts  of  yellow  are  used  and  75  parts  of 
green,  the  name  of  the  color  would  be 
written  25  Y.  (yellow),  75  G.  (green).  If  a 
tinf  of  a  color  is  wanted,  a  white  disc  is 
used  in  combination  with  the  other  color, 
and  if  a  shade  of  a  color  is  wanted,  a  black 
disk  is  used. 

Any  number  of  discs  may  be  combined 
on  the  spindle  and  the  proportions  of  each 
recorded  by  means  of  the  scale  which  is 
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graduated  into  100  parts,  and  the  resultant 
color  is  given  a  name  that  may  be  under- 
stood at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By 
this  simple  combination  of  well  known 
principles,  it  is  hoped  that  a  color  nomen- 
clature may  soon  be  established  which  will 
make  the  teaching  of  color  more  satisfac- 
tory both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils. 


That  History  Lesson. 

You  ask  your  readers  to  send  in  criti- 
cisms concerning  that  history  recitation  on 
page  340  of  the  March  number.  Although 
my  youth  is  not  yet  hidden  by  the  mantle 
of  age,  and  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  om- 
niscience, there  seem  to  be  some  things 
tolerably  plain  about  the  teaching  involved. 
In  the  first  place  I  think  the  principal  was 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  teacher.  Mis- 
led and  blinded,  probably,  by  her  govern- 
ing power  and  mechanical  precision  of 
method,  and,  while  so  blinded  by  the  form 
of  method  and  matter,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
content  involved,  or  that  ought  to  be  in- 
volved. If  the  lesson  reported  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  all  the  history  lessons  of  that 
class,  the  teaching  is  certainly  inferior.  The 
lesson  is  too  long  for  a  class  of  that  grade 
to  master  and  know  anything  more  about 
the  subject  than  merely  the  statements  of 
the  book.  (I  almost  believe  the  book  used 
to  be  Barnes'  Brief  U.  S.  History,  an  ex- 
cellent book  of  texts,  but  in  itself  and  by 
itself  about  as  adequate  for  supplying  a 
real  knowledge  of  U.  S.  History  as  a  list 
of  authors  and  their  productions  is  for 
supplying  a  knowledge  of  literature.) 

The  lesson  was  not  well  assigned  to  the 
class;  they  should  have  had  some  direc- 
tion about  the  more  important  topics  and 
to  references  concerning  them.  The  pre- 
liminary test  was  well  enough,  and  was  as 
successful  as  the  method  employed  de- 
served. It  seems  to  me  that  the  topics 
should  have  been  discussed  by  the  teacher 
and  the  class,  showing  events  as  effects  of 
what  had  gone  before,  and  as  causes  for 
future  action  as  far  as  the  class  profitably 
can  carry  the  discussion.  Of  course  this 
presumes  that  the  teacher  knows  her  sub- 
ject so  that  she  can  do  this. 

From  the  report  I  doubt  if  the  lesson 
had  any  real  meaning  to  the  pupils;  if  they 
saw  men  and  motives  in  action;  if  the  les- 
son was  anything  beyond  a  certain  number 
of  pages  in  a  book. 

If  the  questions  written  were  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  thought,  the 
proceeding    lacked    philosophic  insight. 


How  a  pupil  can  ask  questions  to  develop 

that  which  he  does  not  understand  is  

well,  the  same  as  a  good  many  teachers 
do.  Perhaps  this  teaching  will  average 
with  history  teaching  generally.  Isn't  it 
such  teaching  as  this  that  makes  results  in 
this  study  so  unsatisfactory?  —S. 


Distinguished  Humorists  and  their  Pseu- 
donyms. 

"Josh  Billings"  —  Henry  W.  Shaw. 

"Artemus  Ward" — Charles  Farrar  Browne. 

"Bill  Arp"—  Charles  Ii.  Smith. 

"Gath" — George  Alfred  Townsend. 

"Fat  Contributer" — A.  Miner  Griswold. 

"Hawkeye  Man" — Robert  J.  Burdette. 

"Howadjii" — George  William  Curtis. 

"Ik  Marvel" — Donald  Grant  Mitchell. 

"James  Yellowplush" — Wm.  H.  Thackery. 

"John  Paul"— Charles  H.  Webb. 

"John  Ph<enix" — Capt.  George  H.  Derby. 

"Mark  Twain" — Samuel  L.  Clemens. 

"Max  Adler" — Charles  H.  Clark. 

"Eli  Perkins" — Melville  D.  Landon. 

"Petroleum  V.  Nasby" — David  R.  Locke. 

"Bill  Nye"— Edgar  W.  Nye. 

"Danbury  News  Man" — Jas.  M.  Bailey. 

"Old  Si"— Samuel  W.  Small. 

•'Orpheus  C.  Kerr" — Robert  H.  Newell. 

"Peleg  Wales" — Wm.  A.  Croffut. 

"Peter  Plymley" — Sidney  Smith. 

"Miles  O'Reilly" — Charles  G.  Halpin. 

"Peter  Parley"— II.  C.  Goodrich. 

"Ned  Buntline" — Col.  Judson. 

"Brick  Pomeroy" — M.  M.  Pomeroy. 

"Josiah  Allen's  Wife"— Marietta  Holley. 

"Doesticks" — Mortimer  M.  Thompson. 

"Mrs.  Partington" — Benj.  P.  Shillaber. 

"Spoopendyke" — Stanley  Huntley. 

"Uncle  Remus" — Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

"Hosea  Bigelow" — James  Russell  Lowell. 

"Fanny  Fern" — Sarah  Payson  Willis. 

"Grandfather  Lickshingle" — Robert  W  Criswell. 

"M.  Quad" — Charles  B.  Lewis. 

"Nym  Crinkle" — Andrew  C.  Wheeler. 

Among  the  names  of  other  distinguished  humor- 
ists who  use  no  noms  de  plume  are  W.  L.  Alden, 
John  Habberton,  H.  C.  Dodge,  Fred.  Nye,  Eugene 
Field,  George  L.  Catlin,  Alex.  Sweet,  Bret  Harte, 
John  G.  Saxe,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley. 


Correct  use  of  Million. 

The  word  "million"  signifies  either  a  thou- 
sand thousands,  or  an  indefinitely  large 
number,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance, 
you  may  say,  "five  million  people,"  or  "mil- 
lions of  money."  Strictly  speaking,  in  the 
first  case  "million,"  and  not  "millions,"  is 
correct.  In  the  phrase,  "He  is  worth  five 
millions,"  the  word  "millions"  is  used  in 
the  indefinite  sense,  as  "thousands"  is  in 
the  phrase,  "He  is  worth  thousands."  As  a 
rule,  one  should  say  "five  million"  wherever 
"five  thousand"  or  "five  hundred"  would 
be  used  in  speaking  of  a  smaller  number. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


AN  EASY  TALK  ON  THE  MIND. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
the  one  kind  necessary  and  universal,  the 
other  kind  acquired. 

How  the  mind  is  furnished  with  ideas, 
and  the  different  faculties  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  ideas,  will  be  presented  in  a 
simple  manner  so  as  to  bring  the  subject 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
reader. 

The  mind  is  that  which  knows,  which 
feels,  and  which  wills.  As  to  its  essence, 
we  are  ignorant;  as  much  so  as  we  are  of 
the  essence  of  electricity,  or  of  that  power 
which  we  call  gravitation;  but  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  consider 
the  mind  under  three  divisions:  Thatwhich 
knows  being  called  the  intellect;  that  which 
feels,  the  sensibility;  and  that  which  gives 
the  power  of  choice,  the  will.  By  a  faculty 
of  the  mind  we  mean  a  distinct  kind  of 
mental  activity,  and  it  is  through  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  that  we  gain  all  knowl- 
edge. 

Under  the  intellect  there  are  three  subdi- 
visions; first,  the  presentative  faculties,  or 
those  faculties  by  or  through  which  knowl- 
edge is  conveyed  to  the  mind:  second,  the 
representative  faculties,  or  those  by  which 
knowledge,  having  been  once  conveyed  to 
the  mind  is  reproduced  or  re  presented; 
third,  the  power  of  taking  the  knowledge 
we  have  acquired,  and  comparing  two 
ideas,  or  notions,  or  concepts,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  thinking,  and  the  faculties 
employed  for  this  purpose — the  thinking 
(or  reflective)  faculties. 

In  childhood  the  presentative  faculties 
are  the  most  active,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  we  get  the  key  to  the  proper 
methods  of  instruction  in  our  schools;  and 


the  teacher  who  expects  to  be  successful  in 
his  vocation  must  study  the  functions  of 
the  mind  under  these  three-fold  divisions. 

Under  the  presentative  faculties  we  have: 
first,  sensation;  second,  perception;  third, 
intuition.  I  look  at  the  window:  turn  my 
head  in  that  direction  with  my  eyes  open. 
The  light  comes  in  through  the  window, 
strikes  the  optic  nerve,  producing,  as  we 
think,  a  vibration,  and  this  vibration  is 
carried  along  the  optic  nerve  from  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye  to  the  mind,  where  it  is 
cognized  by  the  sensation  that  is  produced. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  the  nerves 
pass  out  from  the  brain  and  from  the  spinal 
cord  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  and  any 
sensation  striking  a  nerve  is  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  cord  or  to  the  brain, 
thus  coming  in  contact,  if  to  the  brain,  with 
the  mind.  I  can  conceive  of  a  simple  im- 
pression that  is  made  by  the  waves  of  light 
as  they  strike  on  the  retina,  producing  a 
vibration,  which  is  conveyed  along  the  op- 
tic nerve  to  the  brain.  The  impression 
thus  communicated  is  sensation.  Men- 
tally speaking,  I  look  at  it  and  notice  it: 
this  is  perception.  If  this  information  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  senses  only,  it  is 
called  by  many  a  percept;  if  it  comes  from 
one  sensation,  and  we  use  another  in  de- 
termining it,  we  call  it  a  perception.  I 
will  illustrate.  I  touch  this  table:  sensa- 
tion is  produced;  I  perceive  that  I  touch 
it;  perception. 

Intuition,  the  third  of  the  presentative 
faculties,  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
knows  immediately.  That  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line  requires  no  argument;  or  that  the  sun 
shines  is  self-evident. 

The  office  of  the  presentative  faculties, 
those  faculties  that  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  information  from  the 
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external  world  to  the  mind,  has  been  a 
source  of  endless  disputes. 

Just  how  sensation  is  produced,  and  just 
what  is  the  result  of  perception,  are  two 
questions  which  have  separated  philoso- 
phers into  widely  different  schools.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  all  knowledge 
is  derived  from  sensation;  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  gaining  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  than  through  the  senses. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  makes  little 
difference;  this  much,  however,  is  true; 
knowledge  must  first  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  through  the  senses. 

Pestalozzi  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  understood  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren and  interpreted  it  aright,  and  he  went, 
as  it  were,  to  the  foundation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  teach  children.  He  based 
all  instruction  upon  number,  drawing,  and 
language.  His  system  of  drawing  was 
this:  A  child  having  eyes  and  ears  should 
draw  objects.  For  instance:  a  hundred 
children  might  be  collected  in  one  room, 
Pestalozzi  the  teacher.  He  would  say  to 
each  one — "Draw  what  you  please."  There 
was  no  systematic  work  in  his  method  of 
teaching, — he  did  not  succeed.  While  he 
correctly  interpreted  the  child's  nature,  he 
failed  to  be  systematic  in  his  work,  and 
allowed  that  failing  in  others;  therefore, 
the  people  in  Switzerland  soon  said  that 
"Pestalozzi  is  crazy."  He  didn't  know 
how  to  make  children  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Again,  he  believed  that  numbers 
only  would  develop  the  thinking  faculties 
and  teach  children  to  think  correctly.  In 
one  sense  he  was  correct.  If  we  take  the 
proposition  2  and  2  equal  4,  we  think  in 
figures.  But  it  is  a  wide  step  when  we 
take  C  and  D  equal  E;  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  thinking.  We  create  objects;  we 
take  2  and  2  equal  4,  and  if  we  choose  to 
call  it  C  and  D  equal  E,  we  have  an  equa- 
tion that  shows  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
the  human  mind  to  pass  from  simple  num- 
bers to  the  abstract  region  of  thought. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  passing 
from  simple  numbers  with  fixed  values  to 
characters  that  represent  variable  values. 

Educators  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  the  teaching  of  early  life 
should  be  the  teaching  of  material  things. 
Nature  is  the  great  school.  But  we  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature  in  much  of  our 
teaching.  We  close  the  child's  eyes,  we 
seal  up  his  ears,  and  then  tell  him  to  work. 

The  time  was  when  the  most  learned 
man  did  not  know  his  A,  B,  C's.  But  the 
time  came  when  he  learned  these  letters, 


and  having  once  learned  them  he  had 
something  in  his  mind  that  was  not  there 
before.  The  letters  may  not  have  been 
arranged  in  pigeon-holes  as  a  business 
man  arranges  his  papers,  but  he  could  re- 
call them  when  needed,  whether  so  ar- 
ranged or  not. 

Time  was  when  you  did  not  know  the 
multiplication  table.  Having  once  learned 
it,  you  can,  when  called  upon,  reproduce 
it.  Now  this  reproduction,  this  calling 
back  of  what  we  have  acquired, — the  power 
we  have  to  do  so,  we  call  memory.  Hence, 
to  remember  a  thing,  you  must  first  have 
a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  and  be  able 
to  reproduce  it  when  necessary;  that  is, 
call  it  back. 

That  faculty  of  the  mind  which  takes 
existing  material  and  recombines  it — rears 
new  structures — is  called  imagination.  It 
is  a  faculty  susceptible  of  the  very  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  yet  liable  to  the 
very  greatest  abuse.  There  are  persons 
whose  imaginations  will  not  permit  them 
to  tell  the  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  evil 
uses  of  imagination. 

But  when  a  person  employs  his  imagi- 
nation as  Milton  did  in  creating  that  great 
epic,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  contemplate  it 
with  wonder.  Take  the  writings  of  the 
old,  blind  poet,  Homer,  or  any  of  the  great 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  the  past,  and 
who  took  the  material  and  recombined  it, 
thus  fashioning  new  creations,  we  have  the 
results  of  the  highest  forms  of  the  imagina- 
tion. This  faculty  lifts  man  far  above  the 
gross  and  groveling  things  of  earth.  There 
are  those  filled  with  great  hopes,  wonder- 
ful and  strange  fancies.  Such  are  called 
dreamers.  If  by  some  magic  process  the 
unfruitful  imaginative  power  of  any  com- 
munity could  be  converted  into  steam 
power,  it  would  turn  all  the  machinery  of 
a  large  city. 

What  is  thinking?  Can  a  person  think 
when  there  is  only  one  idea  in  the  mind? 
Impossible,  unless  there  be  two  ideas  in 
the  mind.  I  write  on  the  board — "Snow 
is  white."  There  are  two  ideas  in  this  sen- 
tence: first,  "snow,"  and  second,  "white," 
or  "whiteness."  If  I  know  nothing  about 
the  color  "white,"  I  cannot  predicate 
"white"  of  "snow."  If  I  know  nothing  of 
the  color  "yellow,"  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
say  "the  paper  is  yellow."  Now,  in  each 
case  there  are  two  ideas,  one  followed  by 
the  other  and  mutually  related.  To  think 
is  to  assert,  either  to  ourselves,  or  orally  to 
others,  that  two  objects  of  thought  agree 
or  disagree.    Such  a  mental  act  is  think- 
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ing.    An  act  of  judgment  is  to  assert  that 
a  thing  is,  or  is  not;  or  that  two  ideas 
agree,  or  that  they  do  not  agree.  Putting 
two  or  more  related  judgments  together, 
and  deducing  a  conclusion  from  them,  is 
called  reasoning,  thus: — 
All  men  are  mortal. 
Grover  Cleveland  is  a  man; 
Hence,  he  is  mortal. 

When  I  say  "man  is  mortal,"  I  express  a 
judgment;  but  when  I  say  that  man  only 
has  a  body  and  spirit,  the  judgment  is  de- 
veloped: that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  con- 
cept as  a  developed  judgment. 

This  is  what  is  obtained  in  books  which 
begin  with  definitions.  We  put  this  thought 
and  that  thought  together,  and  then  draw 
a  conclusion.  To  think  is  to  compare  con- 
cepts in  such  a  way  that  the  conclusion  is 
a  necessity.  Presenting  two  objects  of 
thought  in  a  proposition,  is  a  judgment. 
When  we  combine  one  of  these  with  an- 
other concept  we  have  reasoned  logically, 
and  this  is  the  art  of  thinking:  it  is  simply 
correct  reasoning;  and  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  education,  indeed  of  all  train- 
ing, is  to  enable  the  pupil  or  student  to 
gather  information  and  then  to  arrange  it, 
classify  it,  and  draw  right  conclusions  from 
it.  The  ability  to  reason  and  to  reason 
correctly,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  power 
conferred  upon  man.  There  are  many 
who  will  reason  correctly  about  little  things, 
but  when  they  have  a  multitude  of  items, 


will  perhaps  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
draw  the  highest  conclusion  that  is  possi- 
ble from  the  facts. 

Under  reasoning  or  thinking  we  have, 
first,  comparison, — taking  two  objects  of 
thought  and  comparing  them.  If  I  should 
ask  you  which  is  the  heavier  of  two  things, 
you  would  want  to  lift  them  to  compare 
them.  The  mind  suspends  a  decision  un- 
til the  comparison  is  made. 

The  next  step  in  reasoning  is  abstraction. 
To  consider  one  quality  of  an  object  aside 
from  all  the  other  qualities  belonging  to 
that  object  is  abstraction. 

The  last  and  final  process  is  generaliza- 
tion. In  our  legal  decisions  we  have  broad 
generalizations. 

Great  men  draw  the  very  widest  conclu- 
sions: notably  La  Place  and  Newton,  when 
they  generalized.  Kepler,  before  that,  was 
only  experimenting. 

The  sensibility — under  which  the  affec- 
tions, emotions,  and  desires,  are  grouped, 
is  the  rock  upon  which  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  shipwrecked  annually. 

As  to  the  "will,"  it  is  simply  the  power 
of  choice. 

There  are  two  general  faculties  that 
seem  to  go  with  all  our  mental  states;  one 
is  consciousness,  the  knowledge  that  a 
person  has  of  his  own  acts;  the  other  is  at- 
tention,— the  condition  of  knowledge.  With- 
out attention  there  is  no  knowledge. 


ARITHMETIC  AS  A  SCIENCE. 


JAS.  B.  SHAW,  JR.,  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 
III.  THE  UNIT. 


We  need  now  to  examine  units  and  re- 
ductions, together  with  necessary  axioms. 
Consider  the  problem:  What  is  the  inter- 
est on  $50  for  two  months  at  eight  per  cent? 
What  units  are  involved?  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  unit  of  interest,  since  the  answer 
requires  expression  in  that  unit.  It  is  fur- 
ther clear  that  this  unit  must  be  in  this 
case  the  dollar.  In  other  problems  in  in- 
terest it  might  not  be  so.  Interest  is  what 
is  paid  for  the  use  of  borrowed  capital, 
and  from  this  it  at  once  appears  that  in- 
terest may  be  anything  of  value.  Thus, 
what  is  the  interest  on  50  bu.  of  wheat  for 
two  months  if  the  interest  on  100  bu.  for  1 
year  is  8  hogs?  Evidently  enough  the  unit 
of  interest  here  is  the  hog,  and  not  the 


bushel  of  wheat.  Now,  interest  depends 
upon  time  and  amount  borrowed,  hence 
the  principal  is  a  quantity  made  up  of  units 
which  depend  upon  time  and  value  bor- 
rowed both;  i.  e.,  the  unit  of  principle  is  a 
derived  unit.  Thus  the  $50  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal, but  the  use  of  the  $50  for  two  months 
of  time.  The  time  and  money  have,  as  it 
were,  to  be  fused  into  an  alloy.  Now  the 
unit  of  principal  here  might  be  either  of 
two  connected  units, — the  use  of  $100  for 
1  year,  or  the  use  of  $1  for  one  year.  We 
prefer  the  former  unit.  Taking  the  $  100- 
year  as  the  unit  of  principal,  the  8  per  cent 
means  only  that  the  interest  is  thus  8  units 
of  interest,  or  $8.  It  is  not  dro  of  $100, 
nor  is  it  Toa  of  $  100-year;  in  the  last  case 
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the  interest  would  be  8  $i-years;  in  the 
former  the  man  who  borrowed  would  go 
through  the  absurdity  of  returning  $8  only 
of  the  $50  for  interest.  Now,  to  solve  the 
problem  requires  these  axioms  or  proposi- 
tions. Interest  varies  as  principal.  Prin- 
cipal varies  as  wealth  borrowed,  and  as 
time.  If  a  varies  as  b,  and  b  as  c,  a  varies 
with  c.  The  principal  here,  then,  is  y2  of 
}i  of  one  $  100-year,  for  two  months  =  }£ 
of  1  yr.  $50  =  y2  of  #100.  That  is  to 
say,  the  principal  is  TV  unit.  So  the  inter- 
est is  tV  of  #8  =  Y$. 

To  exemplify  still  further,  A  can  do  a 
piece  of  work  in  8  days,  B  in  12  days;  how 
long  will  it  take  both?  The  unit  here  is 
evidently  a  unit  of  work.  Suppose  we  take, 
then,  the  whole  work  as  the  unit.  Now, 
work  done  varies  as  the  time.  Thus,  in  unit 
of  time  A  could  do  }£  unit  of  work,  and  B 
t-t  unit  of  work.  Now,  consider  the  of 
the  work  to  be  done  as  the  unit,  then  A 
does  3  and  B  2  such  units  in  unit  of  time. 
Both  do  then  5  units  in  unit  of  time.  The 
work  consists  of  24  units,  and  thus  it  must 
take  4|  units  of  time  or  days. 

These  problems  sufficiently  exemplify  of 
what  importance  the  idea  of  unit  is,  and 
how  necessary  it  be  clear. 

We  think  the  following  table  will  cover 
all  possible  classes  of  units: 
(I)  Material  (2)  Space  (5)  Motion   (10)  Symbolical 

 (3)  Time   (6)  Force     (11)  Algebraic 

 (4)  Mass    (7)  Energy  

 (8)  Work  

 (9)  Capacity  

(1)  Material  units  are  evidently  almost  infinite  in 
number. 

(2)  Units  of  space  are  either  linear,  areal,  volu- 
metric, or  angular. 

(3)  Units  of  time  are  of  but  one  kind. 

(4)  Units  of  mass  are  of  but  one  kind,  and  de- 
pend on  space  units  and  material  units. 

(5)  Units  of  motion  are  compound,  depending  on 
both  space  and  time  units. 

(6)  Units  of  force  are  still  further  compound,  de- 
pending on  units  of  motion  and  units  of  time. 

(7)  Units  of  energy  are  compound,  depending  on 
units  of  force  and  units  of  mass. 

(8)  Units  of  work  depend  on  units  of  energy  and 
units  of  time. 

(9)  Units  of  capacity  depend  on  units  of  space 
and  material  units. 

(10)  Units  symbolical  are  those  representing  arbi- 
trarily other  units,  as  money. 

(11)  Algebraic  units  are  such  as -(-,  — ,  \/  —  1,  etc. 

We  come  now  to  the  method  of  repre- 
senting numbers.  Suppose  we  have  a 
dozen  buttons.  If  we  take  as  the  unit  the 
single  button,  the  number  of  buttons  would 
be  expressed  in  words  by  twelve.    Now  it 


has  come  about  that  the  single  thing  being 
an  inconvenient  unit,  especially  for  large 
quantities,  we  must  by  some  device  con- 
struct a  more  practicable  system.  Such  a 
one  is  the  "decimal"  system.  In  this  a  new 
unit  is  made  of  ten  of  the  small  units  and 
of  these  new  units,  ten  make  up  a  third 
unit.  The  number  of  such  units  is  then 
expressed  by  one  of  the  ten  characters,  o, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  position  of  the 
character  indicating  the  kind  of  unit  the 
number  it  represents  belongs  to.  Thus  our 
twelve  buttons  make  one  group  of  ten  and 
two  groups  of  single  buttons,  and  we  write 
this  12.  These  different  units  are  called 
orders,  and  are  named  tens,  hundreds,  etc. 
Unfortunately  the  single  units  are  called 
units,  unfortunately  because  all  the  orders 
are  units  as  much  as  the  first. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  connect- 
ing the  different  orders,  and  called  the  ra- 
dix of  the  system,  need  not  be  ten,  and  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient  were  it 
twelve.  Thus  on  the  scale  of  eight,  our 
twelve  would  be  expressed  by  14;  i.  e.,  1 
eight  and  4  singles.  So  115  on  the  decimal 
scale  becomes  97  on  the  scale  of  twelve, 
and  163  on  the  scale  of  eight  (1  sixty-four, 
6  eights,  and  3  singles). 

We  are,  of  course,  led  into  the  inverse 
operation  of  fractional  units,  and  thus  get 
a  variety  of  scales.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  have  to  weigh  a  quantity  of  sulphur, 
and  find  our  gram  units  will  not  measure 
it  exactly.  We  construct  a  unit,  such  that 
ten  of  them  make  a  gram,  and  this  unit  we 
write  tV  gram  or  o.  1  gram.  Then  for  far- 
ther accuracy  we  break  up  one  of  these 
units  into  "tenths"  andgetrcrx  or  0.01  gram, 
etc.  We  have  a  variety  of  units  here,  for 
the  reason  that  while  we  do  not  express 
part  of  a  number  on  any  scale  but  ten, 
among  the  "integral"  units,  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  do  this  in  the  fractional  units, 
breaking  a  unit  up  into  y^'s,  l/i's,  }{'s, 
tV's,  etc. 

There  is  a  problem  suggested  at  once; 
e.,  that  of  "measuring."  Suppose  we  have 
a  number  expressed  in  any  scale,  required 
to  express  it  in  any  other  scale.  Let  us 
examine  the  problem  with  letters  for  fig- 
ures. Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  g,  h,  represent 
numbers. 

Let  R  be  the  radix  of  the  scale,  and  let 
aR"  +  bRn  i  +  cR»-2 . .  .  +  m  be  the  number 
on  the  scale  R.  The  problem  is  to  express 
this  on  the  scale  We  have  two  ways  of 
proceeding.  Express  S,  S* ,  S3 ,  etc.,  in  the 
scale  of  R.  Then  taking  the  largest  one 
of  these  that  is  less  than  the  number  given, 
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subtract  it  from  the  number  given  as  many 
times  as  possible,  and  write  the  number  of 
times  it  is  subtracted  as  the  number  for 
that  unit.  Proceed  with  the  remainder  in 
like  manner.  Thus  express  14275  of  the 
scale  of  eight  in  decimal  scale.  Here: 
1  ten  =  12  on  scale  of  eight. 
1  hundred  =  12  X  12  on  scale  of  eight  =  144 

1  thousand  =  12  X  144  "  "  =  I7S° 
1  io-thousand=  12  X  1750     "       "        =  23420 

Tnis  last  is  greater  than  the  given  number. 

6  x  i/5°  =  i356°  and  H27S  —  I3S6°  =  Sl5 
JX  144  =  454  and  515—  454  =  41 
3  X  12  =  36  and  41  —  36  =  5 
3  X       1  =  3 

Thus  14275  on  scale  of  eight  =r  6333  on  scale  of 

leu. 

We  might  also  express  each  unit  R,  R? , 
A'? ,  .  .  .  on  scale  of  S.  Then  adding  to- 
gether all  the  different  parts  thus  formed 
we  would  get  the  number  expressed  on 
scale  of  S. 

Thus,  in  above: 

Eight  on  scale  of  eight  =  8  on  scale  of  ten. 
Eight  square       "         "        =64       "  " 

Eight  cube  "  "  =512  "  " 
Eight  fourth       "         "        =  4096    "  " 

Then  I  X  4096  +  4X512+2X64+7X8 
—  5  =  6333. 

The  only  difficulty  with  these  processes 
is  that  the  numbers  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  must  also 
be  expressed  on  scale  of  S.    Thus,  change 
898  on  scale  of  ten  to  scale  of  5. 
I  ten  =   20  on  scale  of  five. 
1  hundred  —  400       "  " 
8=    13       »  " 
9  =  14 

Then: 

898  (scale  10)  =  13  X  400  +  14  X  20  +  13  (scale 
5)  =  12043  (scale  5). 

To  change  back  by  the  first  process  we  have: 
I  ten  =      20  on  five. 
1  hundred  =     400  " 
1  thousand  =  13000  " 

13  X  400  (five)  =  8  X  100  (ten)  =  1 1200  (five). 

12043  —  1 1200  =     343  " 

14  X   20  (five)  =  9  X    10  (ten)  =     330  " 

343  —  33o  =  13  (five). 
13  (five)  =  8  (ten). 
.-.  12043  (fiye)  =  898  (ten). 

Of  course,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
real  number  of  things  denoted  by  any  set 
of  figures  on  any  scale,  and  of  the  familiar 
processes  of  reduction  from  lower  to  higher 
units  and  vice  versa  is  implied.    That  has 


been  explained  frequently,  and  any  one 
thoroughly  comprehendent  of  the  scale  of 
ten  will  have  no  especial  difficulty  with  any 
other.  We  suggest  to  puzzle  seekers  that 
they  experiment  with  scales  whose  radix  is 
fractional  or  negative. 

We  need  now  to  return  to  the  unit,  and 
consider  what  are  called  the  dimensions  of 
units,  since  upon  these  depends  much  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 
We  have  just  fundamental  units,  from  which 
all  others  are  derived.  Units  of  matter 
are  omitted  here  for  the  moment  since  each 
is  sui  generis.  In  space  units  the  funda- 
mental is  the  unit  of  length;  its  dimension 
we  call  L.  Now  an  areal  unit  is  usually  a 
rectangle  one  of  whose  sides  is  a  units  of 
length,  the  other  b  units,  and  the  unit  of 
area  varies  with  each  of  the  units  of  length, 
and  thus  varies  as  L  X  L;  i.  e,  L'1 .  So, 
too,  the  dimensions  of  a  volume  as  L3 .  The 
unit  of  time  has  for  dimensions  T.  The 
unit  of  mass  has  for  dimensions  M.  The 
angular  unit  has  for  dimensions  A.  In 
motion,  we  have,  since  velocity  varies  as 
the  distance  traversed  and  inversely  as 
the  time  taken,  the  fraction  \  or  LT1  ex- 
pressing its  dimensions.  So  since  acceler- 
ation varies  as  velocity  produced,  and  in- 
versely as  time  taken,  its  dimensions  are 
Z71-2.  Force  varies  as  mass  moved  and 
as  acceleration  produced,  hence  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  unit  of  force  are  MLT'2.  Work 
varies  as  force  used  up  and  distance  the 
body  is  moved;  its  dimensions  are  ML2 
T-2.  There  is  a  large  list  of  units  derived 
from  these  derived  units,  as  electrical  units, 
heat  units,  etc.,  but  we  have  carried  the 
subject  far  enough  to  suggest  the  thought 
and  to  bring  out  the  idea  clearly. 

We  have  here  at  once  a  classification  of 
all  simple  problems  into  those  which  con- 
tain but  simple  units  and  those  containing 
derived  units.  By  simple  problems  we 
mean  those  requiring  but  one  step  for  solv- 
ing them.  Thus  we  may  divide  the  work 
of  arithmetic  in  this  manner: 


SOLUTIONS. 


I.  Concrete 


j.l. 
1  12. 


f 


21.  Processes 


2.  Abstract  J  22'  Operations 


23- 


24. 


PROBLEMS.         UNITS  INVOLVED. 

Simple  (in.  Fundamental 
Compound]  112.  Derived 

211.  Completing 

212.  Adding 

213.  Subtracting 

221.  Multiplying 

222.  Dividing 

223.  Ratioing 

231.  Combining 

232.  Facient-fac'g 

233.  Facient-fac'g 
Complex  functions 


Functional 
Operations 
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Pensioning  Teachers. 

It  seems  to  be  the  present  fashion  for 
educational  journals  to  publish  "sympo- 
siums" on  educational  topics.  We  note 
that  a  number  of  people  have  given  their 
opinions  lately  on  "pensioning  teachers." 
Some  of  these  are  evidently  "curb-stone" 
opinions,  written, — as  many  teachers  and 
superintendents  write  other  articles  for 
publication, — without  much  reflection. 

The  pensioning  of  a  person  by  the  gov- 
ernment implies  that  the  person  has  per- 


formed an  important  and  valuable  service 
to  the  public,  more  than  other  citizens  per- 
form, and  that  he  has  not  been  properly 
remunerated  therefor.  He  has  given  much 
more  than  he  has  received,  and  the  public 
attempts  to  meet  its  obligations  by  a  pen- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  pension  this  other  idea, 
that  the  service  performed  has  worked  a 
special  injury  to  life  or  limb,  so  as  to  unfit 
the  person  to  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon 
him.  When  he  has  grown  old  in  the  service 
without  adequate  remuneration  this  notion 
of  special  injury  is  not  found.  Then  it  is 
payment  of  what  has  been  unjustly  with- 
held. 

If  this  is  the  correct  conception  of  the 
significance  of  a  pension,  we  confess  to  an 
inability  to  see  any  very  strong  reasons 
for  granting  pensions  to  teachers.  The 
American  teacher  teaches  because  he  would 
rather  do  that  than  anything  else;  or  be- 
cause he  can  make  more  money  at  it  than 
at  anything  else.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  not  small  who  receive  more  for  teach- 
ing than  they  could  receive  at  any  other 
business.  These,  certainly,  cannot  justly 
claim  a  pension.  Those  who  work  at  it 
because  they  are  impelled  to  do  it,  being 
teachers  "to  the  manor  born,"  and  who  find 
themselves  in  pecuniary  need  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  have  either 
been  very  unfortunate  or  very  improvident. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  leave  these  in  the  hands 
of  their  friends  and  those  whom  they  have 
educated. 

At  the  most,  provision  should  be  made 
for  only  special  cases,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  show  clearly  that  the  government 
should  take  care  of  these.  Men  live  in 
this  world  for  others.  Each  works  for  all 
and  all  work  for  each.  Each  receives  in- 
definitely more  from  the  all  than  he  can 
give  to  the  all.  It  is  only  the  very  few  who 
give  more  than  they  receive.  And  these 
few  are  not  generally  in  want.  This  world 
is  a  kingdom  of  grace  to  each  one  of  us  in 
spite  of  all  our  wickedness  and  selfishness 
and  improvidence.  Teachers,  as  a  class, 
are  improvident.  They  need  to  learn 
thrift.  Pensions  will  not  stimulate  them  to 
realize  this  need. 

The  line  upon  which  to  work,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  toward  the  creation  of  a  public 
opinion  that  will  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  teacher  and  the  worth- 
less school-keeper,  and  will  pay  for  good 
teaching  a  fair  compensation,  and  reduce 
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the  pay  of  the  poor  teacher  so  that  he  will 
seek  other  employment. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  work  for  the  all  by 
teaching  rather  than  by  railroading  or  mer- 
chandizing, it  is  his  privilege.  What  he 
may  lose  in  money  he  may  gain  in  knowl- 
edge, culture,  and  those  higher  experiences 
that  the  others  may  know  nothing  of. 


The  Existence  Struggle. 

"The  struggle  for  existence"  is  said  by 
the  scientists  to  result  in  the  "survival  of 
the  fittist."  When  a  school  journal  at- 
tempts to  regulate  its  life  by  this  law  it  ever 
finds  itself  falling  upon  Scylla  in  avoiding 
Charybdis.  The  indeterminable  factor  is 
"what  is  the  fittest."  If  the  publisher  were 
able  to  determine  the  fittest  school  journal, 
he  might  be  reasonably  certain,  according 
to  this  doctrine  of  science,  that  if  he  pub- 
lished such  a  one  it  would  survive  from  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  is  fatal  to  so 
many.  , 

"School  journals"  seem  to  be  the  "June 
fly"  of  publications — which  are  born,  ma- 
ture, and  die  in  a  single  day,  and  leave  no 
trace  of  their  existence  behind.  The  fate 
of  one  generation  does  not  diminish  the 
number  of  the  second.  Each  one  evidently 
believes  himself  the  fittest,  but  he  goes 
down  in  the  struggle  just  the  same. 

If  the  four-stringed  Cremona  violin  were 
to  enter  the  lists  against  the  one-stringed 
Chinese  fiddle,  in  China,  the  Cremona 
would  be  driven  to  the  wall.  According 
to  science  it  would  not  be  the  fittest,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  survive. 

The  fittest  school  journal,  if  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  of  survival,  would  not 
be  the  best  school  journal,  estimated  by  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  and  culture. 
The  best  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  actual  conditions.  In  China  the  one- 
stringed  fiddle  is  better  than  the  Cremona. 

The  problem  becomes  greatly  compli- 
cated when  a  school  journal  attempts  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  entire  gamut  of 
readers,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  those  of 
the  broadest  culture.  It  soon  finds  itself 
obliged  to  disregard  the  densely  ignorant, 
if  it  shall  not  disgust  the  most  intelligent. 
It  would  rather  be  poor  and  respectable 
than  rich  and  vulgar;  but  to  starve  is  not 
to  survive.  How  to  "temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb"  and  yet  maintain  a  breeze 
agreeable  to  the  well-fleeced  flock,  is  the 
problem.  It  is  probable  that  the  journal 
that  can  do  this  best  will  be  the  fittest  and 
will  survive.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises 
-3 


when  the  "shorn  lambs"  are  in  positions  of 
power  and  influence,  and  go  about  shiver- 
ing in  a  stiff,  healthy,  breeze  that  would 
serve  as  a  tonic  to  most  of  the  flock,  if  they 
did  not  follow  the  lead  of  this  shivering 
lamb,  who  breaks  for  shelter  immediately. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  glories  of  a  free  people 
that  the  shorn  lamb  is  often  chosen  to  be 
the  bell-wether  of  the  flock. 


Bound  Tables  in  the  N.  E.  A. 

Dr.  Harris  proposes  the  organization  of 
Round  Tables  of  specialists  and  those  in- 
terested in  specific  lines  of  study  to  hold 
their  sessions  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  This  is  one  promising  mode 
of  directing  the  present  enormous  vital 
force  of  this  organization  into  channels  of 
usefulness.  It  is  now  an  immense  giant, 
blind  for  the  most  part,  vigorous,  but 
working  in  ruts  so  deep  that  there  is  little 
demand  for  vision.  The  Round  Tables 
will  open  new  lines  of  activity  that  may 
result  in  great  things  if  there  is  any  real 
spirit  of  research  in  those  who  join  them. 

Prof.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  dean  of  the 
New  York  College  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, is  the  first  to  respond  to  this  suggestion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  He 
calls  a  Round  Table  conference  upon  Edu- 
cational Psychology  to  meet  in  Toronto 
next  July  and  proposes  the  following  out- 
line as  a  basis  for  the  discussions.  This 
conference  is  open  to  all  interested  in  this 
study.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  notice  of 
other  calls  in  our  June  number: 

"i.  What  are  the  most  effective  and 
practicable  methods  of  approach  to  the 
study  of  educational  psychology? 

2.  At  what  stage,  in  what  manner,  and 
for  what  purpose  may  the  study  of  general 
psychology  be  pursued  by  teachers  or  by 
those  preparing  to  be  teachers? 

3.  How  may  teachers  be  guided,  their 
interest  quickened,  and  their  work  made 
effective  in  the  study  of  educational  psy- 
chology? In  the  study  of  children? 

4.  In  what  way  may  co-operation  be 
introduced  so  as  to  secure  unity  of  aim, 
the  strength,  breadth,  and  suggestiveness 
of  numbers,  and  the  value  of  combined 
results? 

5.  At  what  stage  and  in  what  way  may 
text-books  in  educational  psychology  be 
used  to  advantage  by  private  workers  and 
by  students  in  normal  and  training  schools 
and  training  colleges.    Is  it  possible  to 
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formulate  any  directions  for  such  study,  as 
for  example: 

Give  several  illustrations  from  your  own 
experience  of  every  abstract  statement 
found  in  your  reading. 

Re-cast  in  your  own  words  the  state- 
ments of  the  author. 

Make  an  outline  or  synopsis  of  each 
chapter,  or  of  each  subject." 


Threatened  Legislation. 

A  Compulsory  Bill  has  passed  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 
(April  25.)  It  is  silent  on  the  English 
question  and  on  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
state  to  determine  what  is  a  school  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  This  was  expected. 
No  one  had  any  idea  that  the  present  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  vote  to  compel  the  parent  to  so  ed- 
ucate his  child  that  it  would  be  able  to 
read  the  laws  which  it  is  required  to  obey. 
This  Bill  orders  the  parent  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  some  parochial,  private,  or  public 
school  for  sixteen  weeks  in  the  school  year, 
eight  of  which  shall  be  within  the  first  five 
months  of  said  school  year,  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  and  ending  on 
the  last  day  of  June. 

The  child  is  to  attend  eight  weeks  in  the 
first  twenty  weeks  of  school,  but  there  is 
no  specification  as  to  whether  this  attend- 
ance shall  be  continuous  or  not,  nor  is 
there  any  provision  for  determining  when 
the  attendance  shall  begin.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  to  enforce  the  law  until  more 
than  twelve  weeks  of  the  school  year  has 
passed.  And  then  after  eight  weeks  of  at- 
tendance, no  further  effort  can  be  made  to 
enforce  attendance  for  the  remaining  eight 
weeks  until  eight  weeks  previous  to  the  last 
day  of  June.  The  pupil  can  attend  a  day 
or  a  half  day  at  a  time  whenever  he  pleases, 
provided  he  attends  in  all  twenty  days  of 
the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  the 
school  year,  and  twenty  days  of  the  second 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  that  year. 

If  the  parent  does  not  comply  with  this 
law  he  "shall  forfeit"  from  $3  to  $20  for 
his  disobedience.  But  unless  the  offender 
is  worth  more  than  the  law  exempts  from 
execution  in  the  case  of  any  debt  it  cannot 
be  collected,  and  no  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted. How  many  people  who  will  not 
send  their  children  to  any  school  could  be 
compelled  to  pay  this  "forfeit?" 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  "discreetly"  inquire  into  any  case 


of  supposed  violation  of  the  law,  and,  if 
they  deem  proper,  to  proceed  to  collect 
the  forfeit  by  suit  before  any  court  of  rec- 
ord or  justice  of  the  peace.  How  many 
offenders  would  have  proceedings  insti- 
tuted against  them  under  the  foregoing 
conditions?  There  is  no  penalty  attaching 
to  the  Board  for  the  non-performance  of 
its  duty.  And  to  perform  its  duty  and  get 
the  child  into  school  for  sixteeen  weeks  in 
the  year,  so  as  to  make  the  schooling  of 
any  appreciable  value  to  hin^  would  be 
quite  impossible  under  the  law. 

The  law  provides  for  a  truant  officer  who 
can  apprehend  of  his  own  motion  children 
of  school  going  age  who  "habitually  fre- 
quent and  loiter  about  public  places  and 
have  no  lawful  occupation." 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  appre- 
hend truants  from  the  public  or  private 
schools  and  take  them  to  the  school  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  first  of  these  duties  it  will  be  next 
to  impossible  for  the  truant  officer  to  per- 
form. If  a  boy  carries  a  boot-blacking  kit 
or  a  bundle  of  papers,  he  is  pursuing  a  law- 
ful occupation. 

And  the  second  duty  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  perform  for  the  reason  that 
if  the  child  is  out  by  permission  of  teacher 
or  parent  the  truant  officer  would  be  liable 
on  an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  There 
is  no  penalty  attaching  if  this  officer  does 
not  do  his  duty. 

The  board  of  education  in  cities  of  over 
1,000  inhabitants  is  required  to  appoint 
this  officer,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  perform  any  effective  service  that 
will  be  legal.  The  board  has  discharged 
its  duty  when  it  has  appointed  the  officer. 
It  can  determine  whether  anything  or  noth- 
ing shall  be  paid  him. 

Any  one  who  carefully  reads  this  law  will 
find  that  while  on  first  view  it  seems  to  be 
great  in  promise,  it  is,  in  fulfillment,  noth- 
ing.   All  of  its  teeth  have  been  drawn. 

Mr.  Barry  made  an  able  and  eloquent 
appeal  for  instruction  in  English  in  all 
these  schools,  but  to  no  purpose,  of  course, 
as  he  and  everybody  else  knew  before  he 
made  it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  pub- 
lished report  to  show  that  he  or  anyone 
else  made  any  effort  to  provide  for  an  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  only  require- 
ment that  the  Bill  makes.  It  seems  to  de- 
mand that  children  between  7  and  14  "who 
have  not  already  acquired  the  branches  of 
learning  already  taught  in  the  public 
schools,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  shall 
attend  some  school  for  sixteen  weeks  with- 
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in  the  period  from  September  i  to  June  30. 
But  it  provides  no  adequate  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  requirement. 

The  Journal  has,  from  the  beginning, 
declared  that  the  thing  to  fight  against  was, 
not  the  omission  of  English,  and  state  in- 
spection from  the  law,  but  the  omission  of 
adequate  provision  for  the  enforcement  of 
what  the  first  section  of  the  law  might  re- 
quire, be  it  much  or  little.  A  demand  for 
English  and  state  inspection  would  amount 
to  nothing  if  introduced  into  this  law. 

A  law  that  cannot  be  enforced  is  only 
the  expression  of  a  sentiment.  How  much 
confidence  have  the  people  that  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Representatives  is  endeavor- 
ing to  give  utterance  either  to  its  own  con- 
victions or  to  the  convictions  of  the  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  the  state,  in  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  compulsory  law?  It  is  merely 
a  finessing  for  votes  from  ignorance  while 
coddling  bigotry. 


Small  Business. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  under  cover  of  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Harris,  but  which  he  took  care 
to  get  into  the  daily  papers  of  Chicago  be- 
fore it  reached  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, announces  his  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  who  is 
practically  the  nominee  of  the  Bureau,  as 
chief  of  the  Columbian  Educational  Ex- 
hibit. He  gives  five  reasons  for  his  oppo- 
sition, most  of  which  have  their  origin  in 
personal  differences  between  Mr.  Bicknell 
and  Col.  Parker.  At  least  this  is  apparent 
to  those  who  have  known  of  the  personal 
relations  of  these  gentlemen  for  some  years. 
Among  these  five  reasons,  and  the  only 
ones  which  do  not  have  their  source  in  per- 
sonal antagonisms,  are 

1.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bicknell  is  not  a 
teacher  at  this  time,  and 

2.  That  he  has  not  a  "  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  school  work,  methods,  and 
lines  of  advance  in  the  whole  world." 

The  first  will  not  appear  to  many  per- 
sons an  objection  but,  rather,  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  work  of  the  chief  director 
of  this  department  of  the  exposition.  It 
is  business  ability  and  organizing  power 
beyond  what  is  required  of  teachers  gen- 
erally that  is  here  needed. 

The  second  suggests  a  condition  hard  to 
comply  with.  It  is  believed  that  no  one 
who  has  the  other  qualifications  in  so  large 
a  measure  as  Mr.  B.,  and  is  available, 
knows  more  of  these  things  than  does  he. 
The  man  who  knows  the  most  about  them 


is  Dr.  Harris,  and  he  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Bicknell.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  matter  with  us,  though 
personally  we  would  rejoice  to  see  Mr. 
Lane  in  the  position.  But  that  is  impossi- 
ble, for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Lane  positively 
declines  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  appointment. 

A  meeting- of  a  few  prominent  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country,  headed  by  Supt. 
Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  recently  called 
upon  Director  General  Davis  to  assure 
him  that  Mr.  Bicknell  was  evidently  the 
choice  of  the  educational  people  who 
would  have  most  to  do  in  making  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  a  success.  Hundreds  of 
letters  from  leading  men  in  every  part  of 
the  Union  affirm  the  same  thing.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  is  espe- 
cially interested  and  more  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  exhibit  than  any 
one  in  the  Nation,  has  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Bicknell,  and,  we  understand, 
has  recommended  his  appointment. 

But  very  few,  if  any,  who  have  joined 
in  recommending  this  appointment  are 
prompted  to  do  it  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  Mr.  B.  is  a  man  especially  fitted 
to  carry  the  exhibit  through  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  If  they  were  to  follow 
their  personal  preferences  they  would,  for 
the  most  part,  select  another  man. 

Col.  Parker  does  not  seem  to  be  content 
to  enter  his  protest  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  B.  and  let  the  matter  drop, 
but  we  have  it  from  different  sources  that 
he  is  travelling  over  the  country  to  try  to 
organize  an  opposition  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment.  He  seems  to  fear 
for  manual  training  and  the  other  reforms, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  properly  encour- 
aged in  the  exhibit.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this.  A  man  who  will  undertake  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  those  chiefly  concerned  be- 
cause of  his  own  personal  grievances,  would 
not  be  able  to  see  that  another  man  would 
bury  all  personal  considerations  in  his  de- 
sire to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Each 
sees  in  everything  only  what  he  takes  to  it. 

Col.  Parker  assumes  to  be  an  educational 
leader.  But  he  can  be  no  reformer  and  no 
leader  worthy  of  a  following  who  cannot 
subordinate  personal  pique  to  the  general 
good,  and  the  general  voice. 

The  voice  of  the  educational  public  is 
practically  unanimous  for  Mr.  Bicknell. 
Not  because  he  blows  his  own  horn  lustily, 
which  he  does,  but  because  he  is  a  man  of 
ideas,  of  great  organizing  power,  and  of 
large  experience. 
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Col.  Parker  is  engaged  in  small  business 
in  trying  to  influence  his  followers,  who  are 
more  numerous  now  than  they  will  be  at 
the  next  Columbian  exhibit,  to  organize  an 
opposition  that  will  tend  to  obstruct  an  en- 
terprise in  which  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  is  needed. 


Educational  Journalism. 

Our  comments  made  in  the  April  num- 
ber upon  the  criticism  of  one  of  our  pop- 
ular magazines  upon  educational  journal- 
ism in  America  has  led  to  some  corres- 
pondence that  seems  to  justify  a  return  to 
this  subject.  The  New  England  Magazine, 
in  an  editorial  in  the  March  number,  de- 
clares that  educational  journals  "are  to-day, 
for  the  most  part,  crude,  shallow,  uncriti- 
cal, carelessly  edited,  full  of  poor  flatteries, 
lacking  in  dignity,  and  lacking  in  definite 
aim.  *  *  *  We  do  not  forget  for  a 
moment  the  excellent  work  which  has  been 
done  in  this  field.  We  do  not  forget  Edu- 
cation, nor  the  Academy,  nor  half  a  dozen 
of  the  educational  newspapers  in  which 
keen  and  well-trained  men  give  us,  week 
by  week,  so  much  that  is  bright  and  whole- 
some. But,  on  the  whole,  educational 
journalism  among  us  has  been  at  a  low 
ebb." 

This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  with 
the  exception  of  Education  and  the  Acad- 
emy and  a  half-dozen  weekly  educational 
newspapers  (?),  American  educational  jour- 
nals are  "crude,  shallow,  uncritical,  care- 
lessly edited,  full  of  poor  flatteries,  lacking 
in  dignity,  and  lacking  in  definite  aim." 
We  have  been  criticised  for  saying  that  the 
"writer  evidently  limited  his  observation  to 
the  East,"  and  are  told  that  the  entire  Union 
was  included. 

Which  are  the  half-dozen  "educational 
newspapers."  that  visit  this  writer  "weekly?" 
The  Journal  of  Education,  of  Boston,  the 
School  Journal,  of  New  York,  the  Educa- 
tional News,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  only 
weekly  educational  papers  on  our  list  of 
exchanges.    We  know  of  no  others. 

Does  it  not  seem  pretty  evident  that  the 
writer  had  limited  his  observation  to  the 
East?  But  if  we  include  under  "weekly" 
the  bi-weekly  journals,  that  lets  in  the  In- 
telligence and  the  Michigan  Moderator,  and 
whatever  other  semi-monthly  school  jour- 
nals there  may  be  until  the  number  of  six 
is  counted,  weekly  and  bi-weekly. 

It  leaves  out  Prof.  Steam's  Journal,  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


The  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  the  half-dozen  bright  and 
breezy  school  journals  of  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  states,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  and  two  or  three  influential 
monthlies  in  the  East. 

We  rejoice  that  even  two  "educational 
newspapers"  published  west  of  the  Allega- 
nies  can,  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
our  critic's  language,  creep  in  at  the  back 
door  into  the  list  to  which  those  terrible 
adjectives  do  not  apply.  The  rest  of  us 
will  bow  with  becoming  meekness  to  au- 
thority and  take  the  grade  assigned — ad- 
jectives and  all. 

But,  now,  as  we  recover  a  little  and  look 
about  us,  we  wonder  what  the  critic  means 
by  "educational  journalism  on  the  whole." 
We  can  find  but  few  more  publications 
that  by  any  respectable  intelligence  can 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  "educational 
journalism,"  outside  his  excepted  list  than 
within  it.  He  has  made  it  pretty  clear 
what  magazines  and  "newspapers"  he  ex- 
cepts. Is  it  not  quite  as  clear  that  the 
other  twelve  or  fifteen  constitute  "educa- 
tional journalism  on  the  whole?"  or,  rather, 
that  they  are  the  American  educational 
journals  "for  the  most  part?"  How 
wretchedly  poor  these  outside  twelve  or 
fifteen  must  be  to  so  neutralize  the  excel- 
lence of  the  other  eight  that  "educational 
journalism  on  the  whole"  is  at  such  a  low 
ebb! 

This  is  the  strait  to  which  an  analysis 
of  the  New  England  Magazine's  criticism 
brings  the  critic, — or  the  educational  jour- 
nals,— when  we  make  his  criticism  to  ap- 
ply to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East.  But 
if  we  limit  the  criticism  to  Eastern  publi- 
cations, the  "sweet  reasonableness"  of  it  is 
not  more  apparent. 

Educational  journalism  is  one  thing  and 
catch-penny  sheets  that  take  to  themselves 
the  name  of  "school  journal"  are  quite  a 
different  thing.  No  man  can  make  a  valu- 
able criticism  upon  educational  journalism 
until  he  has  made  this  discrimination. 

The  educational  publications  in  this 
country  that  have  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence in  moulding  and  directing  educational 
thought,  can  be  counted  upon  one's  fingers 
and  toes  and  then  not  go  round.  Too 
many  of  these  are  too  weak-brained  and 
weak-kneed  for  the  best  service. 

But  we  seriously  question  whether  such 
flippant  and  poorly  considered  criticisms 
as  that  of  the  New  England  Magazine will 
tend  to  mend  matters.  They  do  not  help 
the  public  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
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worthy  and  what  is  unworthy,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  have  influence  they  prevent  the 
good  influence  of  those  that  could  do 
something  from  extending. 


The  Normal  School. 

The  State  Normal  School,  at  Normal 
111.,  is  rapidly  taking  a  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  such  institutions  in  this  country. 
The  president  is  emphatically  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  has 
a  firm  grip  upon  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. The  faculty  is  especially  strong  and 
in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  best 
fitted  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  time. 
The  instruction  is  superior  in  most  of  the 
departments  of  the  school,  but  the  facilities 
which  the  state  has  supplied  for  doing  the 
special  work  that  this  school  was  estab- 
lished to  do  are  poor.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  but 
there  has  never  been  supplied  room  at  all 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  first-class 
training  school.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
such  a  school  without  another  building, 
and  until  this  building  is  provided  the  es- 
sential feature  of  a  normal  school,  which  is 
a  well  organized  and  properly  conducted 
school  for  practice  in  all  of  the  different 
grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school, 
will  be  but  poorly  supplied.  The  student 
who  attends  a  normal  school  must  learn  to 
teach,  not  alone  by  studying  the  branches 
of  learning  in  the  normal  school  classes 
and  the  theory  of  teaching  from  text-books, 
but  by  the  actual  application  of  this  theory 
to  the  teaching  of  children,  under  the  criti- 
cism of  competent  training  teachers.  The 
institution  has  these  teachers,  but  it  has 
not  sufficient  room  for  such  a  school.  What 
training  they  get  is  under  conditions  very 
anfavorable.  They  are  inferior  to  those 
furnished  by  the  poorest  town  in  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  teacher  in  training  does  not 
see  a  well-equipped  and  well-organized 
school  of  children  from  his  entrance  to  his 
graduation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  students 
should  learn  to  teach  by  teaching,  and  that, 
too,  under  conditions  like  those  under  which 
they  will  be  expected  to  teach  when  they 
graduate  from  the  institution.  Until  such 
training  schools  are  supplied  it  is  not  a 
normal  school,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term. 

A  new  building  must  be  erected  before 
such  a  training  school  is  possible.  Noth- 


ing is  clearer  than  that  the  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois would  unite  with  one  voice  in  demand- 
ing of  the  legislature  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  for  this  purpose,  if  they  were 
fully  informed  of  the  needs.  The  money 
that  is  now  appropriated  yearly  will  be- 
come much  more  effective  when  a  properly 
organized  training  school  is  supplied. 


A  New  Teacher's  Association. 

A  call  has  been  made  for  the  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Northwest  at  Geneva 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  Northwestern  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  is  to  be  held  July  i,  2, 
3,  and  4,  and  a  general  invitation  is  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Mayne,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  who  is  president  of  the  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  is  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  enterprise. 

We  confess  to  having  entertained  favor- 
able views  of  such  an  organization,  but 
have  never  been  fully  pursuaded  that  it 
was  really  needed.  If  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons  of  convictions  shall  respond  to 
this  call  from  the  different  sections  of  the 
Northwest  to  make  this  meeting  a  repre- 
sentative one,  and  if,  after  discussion,  they 
shall  conclude  that  another  Association  is 
needed,  and  that  they  will  do  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  put  it  on  its  feet,  then 
we  shall  begin  to  think  that  our  doubts  are 
not  well  founded  and  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  teachers  in  the  Northwest  who 
really  desire  a  separate  association.  If  it 
shall  appear  that  the  call  springs  from  the 
ambition  of  a  few  persons  to  lead  in  a 
great  movement,  and  that  there  is  no  gen- 
eral desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to 
join  the  movement,  then  the  time  is  not 
yet.  Associations  that  are  really  needed 
are  not  made;  they  grow. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  we  have,  already, 
enough  mass-meetings,  if  the  mass  meeting 
feature  is  to  be  the  only  or  prominent  fea- 
ture. If  the  mass  meeting  can  be  made 
the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  round-table 
meetings  where  persons  interested  in  spec- 
ial subjects  shall  meet  together  for  a  few 
days  to  discuss,  in  an  informal  way,  these 
subjects,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  Asso- 
ciation will  grow  in  profit  and  in  popular- 
ity, from  year  to  year. 

How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the 
Northwest,  or  in  the  Nation,  that  are  so 
much  interested  in  any  one  or  two  phases 
of  education  that  they  really  desire  to  meet 
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in  conference  the  other  teachers  of  the 
Nation  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  same  matters?  Perhaps  this  call  and 
the  meeting  following  will  help  to  answer 
this  question.  But  we  fear  that  the  real 
purpose  is  to  organize  another  mass- 
meeting  in  which  boneless  speeches  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  pres- 
ent order  will  continue  to  be  followed  of 
asking  people  where  they  live  rather  than 
what  they  /mow,  as  a  test  of  their  fitness  for 
a  place  on  the  program. 


University  Extension. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  movement  that  is 
evidently  gathering  force  in  this  country, 
and  in  which  there  is  great  hope  that  regard 
for  scholarship  may  again  become  popular. 
America  differs  from  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World  in  this,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  but  little 
respect  for  the  scholar.  The  successful 
politician  and  the  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  high  schol- 
arship a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
the  highest  success  in  their  spheres,  and 
the  low  estimate  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
people  in  general  is  indicated  by  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  young  men  who  are 
seeking  anything  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary and  superficial  education.  "  If 
learning  cannot  help  to  bake  better  bread 
and  more  of  it  why  should  men  bother 
their  heads  with  it?  Let  women,  who  have 
leisure  for  indulging  in  what  is  devoid  of 
utility,  pursue  learning.  It  is  more  harm- 
less and  less  expensive  than  the  pursuit  of 
fashion."  This  is  a  sentiment  that  if  not 
expressed  in  words  is  embodied  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  people  at  large. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  public  opin- 
ion is  not  far  to  seek.  And  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  prevalence  of  this 
sentiment  may  indicate  a  higher  degree  of 
enlightenment  among  the  American  popu- 
lace than  prevails  where  the  scholar  is  held 
in  higher  respect.  Respect  is  sometimes 
born  of  ignorance,  and  a  little  knowledge 
dissipates  it.  It  is  only  by  drinking  deeper 
that  an  abiding  respect  for  learning  is  re- 
established. Shallow  draughts  must  pre- 
cede this  deeper  drinking; 

The  Chautauqua  movement  has  shown 
what  is  possible  in  awakening  a  general  in- 
terest in  pursuing  a  common  course  of 
study.  The  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  proposing  to  carry  their  instruction 
into  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  form  of 


courses  of  lectures  upon  specific  subjects 
of  study.  This  will  introduce  into  the 
Chautauqua  movement  an  element  that  it 
has  always  needed;  viz.,  the  presence  and 
instruction  of  an  acknowledged  master  of 
the  subject  that  the  class  is  studying. 

This  will  not  cheapen  university  training, 
for  such  courses  of  lectures  to  audiences 
of  varied  culture,  cannot  take  the  place  of 
a  four  or  six  year's  training,  every  day,  by 
a  corps  of  competent  professors.  But  it 
will  put  an  element  of  virility  into  the  club 
work  that  is  now  done  in  every  community, 
and  of  which  it  is  sadly  in  need. 

The  result  must  be  to  increase  the  regard 
of  the  people  for  higher  scholarship  than 
is  furnished  by  the  three  R's.  And  this 
will  result  in  a  more  urgent  demand  for 
competent  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 


The  Illinois  University. 

Dr.  Peabody,  the  present  regent  of  this 
institution,  has  been  laboring  with  consi- 
derable success,  since  he  has  been  in  charge, 
to  raise  it  from  an  institution  of  mechanic 
arts  to  an  institution  of  learning  and  me- 
chanic arts. 

It  was  for  many  years  little  more  than 
a  manual  training  school.  Mr.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Burrill  have  raised  their  departments 
to  a  high  plain  of  dignity  and  reputation 
by  their  own  superior  attainments  and 
teaching  power.  The  School  of  Architec- 
ture is  equal  to  any  in  the  country,  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  provisions  for  the 
study  of  the  world  of  nature,  in  this  insti- 
tution, are  excellent.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  department  of  art,  the 
knowledge  and  discipline  that  come  from 
a  study  of  the  world  of  man,  have  not 
been  receiving  equal  attention  and  encour- 
agement. A  great  school  can  never  be 
built  upon  the  basis  of  mechanic  arts.  That 
is  pretty  evident.  It  will  be  much  greater, 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  is 
its  chief  aim.  But  no  institution  of  gen- 
eral culture  will  become  permanently  pop- 
ular that  does  not  give  a  very  prominent 
place  to  a  study  of  what  man  has  done  in 
this  world.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Pea- 
bony  recognizes  the  truth  of  this,  and  that 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  widening  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  this  school.  He  is  a 
clear-headed  and  scholarly  gentleman  who 
has  manifested  great  power  and  ability  in 
many  ways. 

But  for  years  there  has  been  friction  in 
the  governmental  control  of  this  institu- 
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tion.  It  formerly,  under  another  manage- 
ment, gave  the  government  over  to  the' stu- 
dents. Of  course  that  was  a  sorry  failure. 
But  we  imagine  that  the  school  has  been 
living  under  the  curse  of  some  of  these  old 
traditions.  However  that  may  be,  the 
present  attitude  of  the  students  seems  to 
be  that  of  open  and  defiant  hostility  to  the 
administration. 

It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  incompatibility 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  blame 
if  any  exists.  The  present  administration 
is  committed  to  a  method  of  control  that 
seems  to  occasion  great  friction,  and  it  is 
now  probable  that  the  institution  must 
change  its  method  of  management  or  dis- 
miss a  large  number  of  its  students. 

There  is  evidently  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
among  the  students  that  is  fatal  to  the  well 
being  of  the  school.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  seen  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek 
first  for  the  cause  of  this  spirit.  If  it  shall 
be  found  to  have  its  center  in  the  students 
themselves,  then  good  government  and  the 
welfare  of  the  school  demand  that  they 
change  their  attitude  or  withdraw. 

If  the  moving  cause  is  in  the  theory  or 
method  of  the  management,  then  this 
should  be  changed.  It  is  very  clear  that 
some  radical  change  is  necessary  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  or  on  both,  if  the 
institution  is  to  continue  to  prosper. 


County  Institutes. 

We  renew  our  annual  plea  to  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  country  to  make 
the  county  institute  worth  the  time  and 
expense  it  costs  the  teachers  to  attend  it. 
It  is  perpetrating  an  outrage  upon  them  to 
assemble  them  by  the  influence  and  author- 
ity invested  in  the  county  superintendent's 
office,  and  then  give  them  stones  for  bread. 
If  teachers  felt  free  to  be  present  or  absent 
as  they  should  elect,  it  would  be  different. 
But  they  do  not,  and  it  is  well  that  they  do 
not.  The  good  teachers  of  the  county 
must  attend  the  county  institute  if  it  is  to 
continue  a  valuable  agency  in  improving 
our  schools.  When  only  the  poor  and  in- 
experienced teachers  attend  it,  it  soon  be- 
comes like  any  other  institution  for  the 
poor  or  feeble-minded. 

There  are  enough  good  men  and  good  wo- 
men in  every  state,  who  are  available,  to 
man  every  institute  with  a  respectable 
teaching  force. 

The  county  superintendent  has  no  right 
to  employ,  as  his  faculty,  persons  who  have 


no  fitness  for  the  position  of  institute  in- 
structor. The  fact  that  he  is  under  poli- 
tical obligations  to  them  is  no  excuse.  He 
must  discharge  such  obligations  in  some 
other  way,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county. 


Manual  Training. 

The  recent  Manual  Training  Conference 
in  Boston  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  assemblies  of  "edu- 
cational specialists"  ever  held  in  that  city. 
It  was  evidently  a  good  meeting.  We  call 
especial  attention  to  the  statement  in  the 
report  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  "educa- 
tional specialists."  This  is  putting  manual 
training  where  it  belongs,  which  place  is 
now  coming  to  be  generally  acknowledged. 
"Manual  tiaining"  is  not  general  education, 
but  special.  It  does  not  hold  any  large 
place  in  a  general  curriculum  of  study  for 
all  children.  We  mean  manual  training  as 
Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward  defines  it. 

Manual  training  in  a  more  general  sense 
has  been  in  our  schools  since  our  boyhood, 
and  the  limit  of  its  application  is  not  yet 
reached. 


Prof.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, at  Bloomington.  Mr.  Coulter  is 
one  of  the  ablest  scientists  in  the  country. 
His  election  is  another  illustration  of  the 
present  movement  toward  placing  our  great 
educational  institutions  under  the  leader- 
ship of  scientists.  We  do  not  recall  an 
instance  in  the  last  five  years  wh^re  a  state 
university  has  elected  a  president  that  was 
not  a  scientist. 


The  beautiful  city  of  St.  Paul  is  said  to 
be  bankrupt  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  that  municipality.  Report  has  it 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  built  too 
many  and  too  expensive  school  buildings. 
The  result  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  pay 
for  teaching  the  children  in  them.  Brick 
and  mortar  do  not  make  a  school,  how- 
ever artistic  the  architect  may  be. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
will  meet  in  Toronto  in  July.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  large  represen- 
tation from  the  States,  but  we  fear  that 
some  of  the  estimates  made  by  Major  Mer- 
win  and  others,  who  look  through  multi- 
plying spectacles,  will  never  be  realized. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics.* 

7 0  Department  of  Superintendence,  AF.  E.  A.  : 

Gentlemen.  —  Your  Committee,  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  on 
the  subject  of  "School  Statistics,"  beg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  preliminary  report 
setting  forth  the  results  of  their  studies  on 
the  subject  and  postponing  for  another 
meeting  or  for  the  work  of  another  com- 
mittee, if  it  be  your  pleasure,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  statistics 
which  will  afford  the  data  required  for  a 
comparative  study  of  domestic  and  foreign 
educational  systems. 

Your  Committee  would  first  call  atten- 
tion to  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  which  they  conceive  to 
be  the  following:  Statistics  reveal  the  na- 
ture and  efficiency  of  the  powers  and  forces 
involved  in  a  process.  Forces  and  powers 
are  revealed  in  their  results.  Their  results 
are  of  little  moment  if  dead  results,  except 
as  they  indicate  what  the  living  power  has 
been  and  still  is.  In  matters  of  education 
we  inquire  into  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  educative  process  and  learn  this  by  a 
quantitative  study  of  the  means  employed 
and  results  attained.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, at  the  outset,  that  the  quantities  given 
us  by  our  statistical  tables  can  have  no  sig- 
nificance except  in  connection  with  the 
qualitative  elements  involved.  We  pass 
over  at  once  from  the  how  many  to  the 
what  kind.  We  seek  again  new  quantita- 
tive data  that  may  indicate  the  quality  but 
we  never  reach  quantitative  data  that  are 
significant  in  and  for  themselves. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  as  the 
four  principal  heads  under  which  "School 
Statistics"  may  be  grouped: 

1.  Attendance  of  pupils. 

2.  Course  of  study. 

3.  Teaching  forces  and  appliances. 

4.  Support — revenue  and  expenditures. 

*Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, in  Philadelphia,  February,  1891. 


Under  these  four  heads  may  be  grouped 
the  following  details: 

1.  Statistics  of  attendance  should  an- 
swer questions  like  the  following: 

(a)  How  many? 
(6)  How  long? 
Or)  Who? 

That  is  to  say  (i)  How  many  pupils  in 
the  aggregate?  (2)  How  many  relatively  to 
the  entire  population?  (3)  How  many  rela- 
tively to  the  population  of  school  age,  say 
5  to  21,  6  to  14,  or  some  other  period 
agreed  upon.  Then  this  item  should  be 
further  defined  in  five  items. — (1)  How 
many  enrolled  during  the  annual  session  of 
school?  (1)  How  many  as  average  belong- 
ing? (3)  How  many  in  actual  average 
daily  attendance?  (4)  How  many  were 
dropped  and  afterwards  re-admitted?  (5) 
The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness. 

Under  the  second  item  of  attendance 
(how  long)  we  wish  the  number  of  daily 
school  sessions  for  the  year  and  the  hours 
of  a  school  session,  the  length  and  hour  of 
recesses  and  intermissions. 

Under  the  third  item  of  who  we  include 
such  items  as:  (1)  How  many  of  each  sex? 
(2)  How  many  at  each  year  of  age  and 
the  average  age?  (3)  Race?  (4)  How 
many  born  in  the  town  or  state  where  the 
school  is  situated?  (5)  How  many  born 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  Nation?  (6) 
How  many  born  abroad?  (7)  Occupation 
of  parents. 

2.  Under  the  second  of  our  four  chief 
heads,  we  would  ask  for  statistics  regarding 
the  course  of  study,  and  thus  determine 
by  this  the  grade  of  schools  as  follows: 

(a)  Kindergarten. 

(6)  Primary  and  grammar  school. 

(V)  Secondary  education. 

(d)  Higher  education. 

We  should  ask  very  carefully  as  to  the 
relations  of  these  items  to  the  first  class  of 
items,  especially  age,  sex,  and  average  at- 
tendance. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  secondary 
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schools  by  the  following  test:  The  intro- 
duction of  Algebra,  or  of  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  higher 
course  of  study  should  be  marked  by  an- 
alytical mathematics,  or  by  logical  and 
philosophical  studies,  or  by  advanced  lan- 
guage studies. 

3.  The  third  general  head,  "The  Teach- 
ing Forces  and  Appliances"  includes: 

(1)  Buildings  and  accommodations. 

(2)  Size  of  schools  under  one  principal 
teacher  (number  of  pupils  per  teacher). 

(3)  Number  of  teachers. 

(4)  Supervision. 

(5)  Means  of  training  teachers. 

(6)  Examination  of  teachers. 

(7)  Methods  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion used  by  the  teachers. 

4.  The  fourth  general  head,  "The  Sup- 
port of  Schools,"  includes: 

(1)  Revenue,  Items  of: 

(a)  Receipts  from  state  and  local  taxa- 
tion. (J>)  Receipts  from  funds  or  produc- 
tive property,  (c)  Receipts,  if  any,  from 
tuition. 

(2)  Expenditures: 

(a)  For  teacher's  salaries,  including  su- 
pervision. (3)  Incidentals,  including  jan- 
itor's hire,  fuel,  apparatus,  and  current 
expenses,  (c)  Permanent  investments,  in- 
cluding building  and  repairs. 

Your  Committee  would  call  attention  to 
the  importance  of  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  several  items 
in  studying  the  effective  forces  of  educa- 
tional systems  and  in  comparing  one  with 
another.  Such  discussion  is  not  attempted 
here,  but  is  suggested  as  a  proper  subject 
of  a  supplementary  report.  Moreover, 
your  Committee  have  observed  the  prime 
necessity  for  such  a  definition  of  the  sev- 
eral items  as  to  prevent  misunderstanding. 
A  description  of  the  best  methods  of  keep- 
ing and  tabulating  the  several  items  would 
also  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  such  a  re- 
port. 

In  dealing  with  reports,  not  merely  with 
reports  from  foreign  countries,  next  with  re- 
ports from  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  your  Committee  has  been  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  glossary  of  terms 
used  in  tabulating  statistics.  There  should 
be  a  careful  collation  of  all  terms  and  des- 
ignations used  here  and  abroad,  and  so  mi- 
nute a  description  given  of  the  processes 
of  ascertaining  the  data  under  the  several 
heads  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  each.  Without 


this  accurate  information  there  can  be  no 
satisfactory  comparative  study  of  school 
systems. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  1 
Jas.  MacAlister,  >  Committee. 
Geo.  P.  Brown.  ) 


A  Psychological  Study  of  a  Baby. 

Doubtless  the  serious  investigation  of 
any  science  has  its  own  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. Empirical  psychology,  while  offering 
an  almost  boundless  field  of  discovery,  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  subject  of 
inquiry  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  draw  in  his 
tentacles  the  moment  he  finds  himself  ob- 
served. Or,  like  the  crab,  he  enters  into 
his  house  and  politely  shuts  the  door. 
Even  if  he  does  not,  the  mental  product 
must  henceforth  be  mixed  with  self-consci- 
ousness. It  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
worthless.  Then,  too,  adults  are  already 
formed.  Their  mental  life  may  be  ex- 
pressed algebraically  by  Nature  +  Educa- 
tion. To  eliminate  E  is  often  a  delicate 
task. 

A  baby  is,  therefore,  the  only  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  intelligent  study  of  empirical 
psychology.  With  these  theories,  I  natur- 
ally have  sought  to  extend  my  acquaintance 
with  Babydom.  An  opportunity  for  re- 
search recently  presented  itself.  This  is 
how  it  came  about: 

In  the  first  place  I  possess  unusual  ad- 
vantages for  the  study, — I  am  fond  of  my 
specimen.  That  is,  I  was  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

My  neighbor  up  stairs  is  a  bright,  win- 
some little  lady,  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
year-old  baby.  For  days  I  had  been  long- 
ing to  capture  said  baby.  Yesterday  I 
succeeded,  or,  rather,  it  captured  me. 

Baby's  mother  tripped  down  stairs  and 
said  in  a  be-careful  and  don't-wake-the- 
baby  tone  of  voice,  "Baby  has  just  gone  to 
sleep  for  a  nice  long  nap  of  two  or  three 
hours.  Won't  you  please  notice  if  she 
should  happen  to  stir  while  I  run  across 
the  street  to  call  on  Mrs.  Allspice?"  I  re- 
sponded that  I  would  be  delighted,  that  I 
was  so  fond  of  babies,  and  of  her  baby  in 
particular!  We  both  beamed,  and  baby's 
mother  quickly  took  her  departure.  I  was 
left  in  sole  charge  of  that  long-coveted 
baby.  My  only  regret  was  that  she  was 
asleep.  I  wanted  to  enjoy  her,  to  study  her 
as  a  specimen  of  infant  psychology.  My 
regret  was  of  brief  duration.  As  soon  as 
baby's  mother  had  disappeared,  baby  her- 
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self  woke  up  promptly.  Not  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, however,  with  angelic  smiles  play- 
ing over  her  face,  but  with  an  unmistakable 
cry.  I  rushed  to  her  side,  took  her  down 
stairs,  and  tried  to  divert  her,  but  she  only 
increased  her  vocal  gymnastics.  I  fondled 
her,  called  her  pet  names,  trotted  her,  but 
the  cry  became  a  yell.  She  soon  exhausted 
the  whole  gamut  of  musical  expression — 
staccato,  crescendo,  maddendo,  exasper- 
endo,  fortissimo,  accelerando,  and  I-want- 
my-mother-o!  Then,  I  took  the  matter  in 
hand  seriously.  On  the  homeopathic  prin- 
ciple of  like  curing  like,  I  pounded  my 
furniture  with  whatever  I  could  seize.  The 
baby  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least,  but  the 
furniture  did,  so  I  desisted.  By  this  time, 
baby  fairly  howled.  Evidently  I  must  ap- 
peal to  her  perceptive  faculties  in  some 
other  way.  I  tried  music — the  first  thing 
that  came  into  my  head,  "On  Jordan's 
stormy  banks  I  stand,  and  cast  a  wishful 
eye"  (toward  my  neighbor's  front  door, 
was  my  mental  ejaculation);  "How  tedious 
and  tasteless  the  hours;"  "Hark  from  the 
tombs  a  doleful  sound;"  forty-five  stanzas 
of  "Jesus  loves  me  just  now,"  bubbled  up 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  I 
finally  discovered  that  it  was  no  use  wast- 
ing my  long-imprisoned  voice  on  that  baby, 
for  she  fairly  wailed  at  my  efforts. 

Then  I  walked  the  floor,  I  rocked  her,  I 
flung  her  wildly  about  until  I  sank  down 
weak  and  exhausted  in  an  arm-chair.  Sun- 
set splendors  filled  my  bay-window,  so  I 
crawled  thither  as  a  last  resort  to  see  what 
Nature  would  do  for  the  squalling  infant. 
The  mountains,  the  seas,  and  the  gorgeous 
sunlight  playing  over  all,  combined  to 
paint  a  scene  fit  for  an  artist's  reproduc- 
tion. I  exposed  baby  freely  to  the  influ- 
ence of  beauty.  In  fact,  I  placed  her  in 
full  view  of  Mt.  Ranier  and  the  Olympics. 
All  to  no  purpose.  She  raged  like  a  young 
savage.  Thinking  to  interpret  the  sublime 
scene  to  her  young  and  tender  soul,  I  re- 
cited poetry  in  my  most  impassioned  man- 
ner. The  baby  appeared  to  take  no  inter- 
est in  my  elocutionary  efforts,  and  I  stopped 
discouraged.  I  had  to  admit  that,  as  a 
counter  attraction,  I  was  a  failure. 

Baby  kept  on,  but  she  was  plainly  run- 
ning out  of  breath.  Just  then  baby's  mother 
came  sailing  serenely  out  of  our  neigh- 
bor's door,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  dis- 
gust, baby  suddenly  stopped.  By  the  time 
the  little  lady  came  in,  baby  was  as  calm 
and  smiling  as  the  rippling  sea  outside.  I 
longed  to  pinch  her,  but  I  thought  of  my 
Sunday-school  class  and  refrained.  The 


mother  said  "Thank  you,"  in  a  tone  that 
clearly  implied,  "You  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  taking  care  of 
my  precious  baby."  I  avoid  that  mother, 
however. 

Henceforth,  I  will  take  in  a  case  of  small- 
pox, welcome  a  book  agent,  a  lightning- 
rod  peddler,  an  insurance  agent,  or  a  sew- 
ing society!  Any  or  all  of  these  I  will  con- 
sent, under  stress  of  circumstances,  to 
entertain,  but  I  will  never  again  amuse 
myself  by  indulging  in  a  psychological 
study  of  the  remorseless  genus,  baby. 

—  Julia  E.  Kenne  iy. 


Duties  of  County  Superintendents. 

The  county  superintendent  is  frequently 
asked:  "What  are  your  duties."  In  order 
to  fairly  reply  to  that  question  and  to  give 
information  to  those  who  may  yet  inquire, 
the  following  obligations  are  briefly  enu- 
merated: The  law  requires  the  county  su- 
perintendent 

To  sell  township  fund  lands. 

To  register  applicants  for  admission  to 
State  Universities. 

To  visit  each  school  in  county,  annually. 

To  note  the  methods,  branches  taught, 
and  text-books  used. 

To  direct  school  officers  and  teachers  in 
methods  of  teaching. 

To  act  as  official  adviser  and  constant 
assistant  of  officers  and  teachers. 

To  conduct  teachers'  institutes  and  en- 
courage such  meetings. 

To  labor  ardently,  in  practical  ways,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

To  examine,  yearly,  the  township  treas- 
urers' books  and  accounts. 

To  examine  all  evidence  of  indebtedness 
which  the  township  treasurer  holds. 

To  give  notice  of  the  election  of  trus- 
tees in  certain  cases. 

To  file  and  safely  keep  the  returns  of 
certain  elections. 

To  decide  matters  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  trustees. 

To  hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly  for 
examination  of  teachers. 

To  grant  certificates  to  teach  to  such  as 
are  qualified. 

To  keep  account  of  money  received  and 
paid  out. 

To  notify  boards  of  trustees  the  amount 
paid  by  him  to  township  school  treasurer. 

To  report  to  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors, annually. 

To  receive  and  file  a  report  from  each 
township  treasurer  by  July  15,  yearly. 
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To  give  the  general  statistics  regarding 
schools  to  state  superintendent  by  August 
15,  each  year. 

Besides  those  enumerated  there  are  va- 
rious other  demands  constantly  arising. 
To  the  earnest,  conscientious  county  su- 
perintendent the  office  is  one  of  many  in- 
teresting features,  and  yet  one  of  incessant 
care  and  labor.  —  D.  B.  Pittsford,  Co.  Supt. 


Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  questions  on  the  readings  of  the 
present  year  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  Teachers 
are  earnestly  requested  to  send  for  them  at 
once.  They  cover  "Hawthorne  and  his 
Friends,"  Baldwin's  "Psychology  and  Ed- 
ucation," and  Page's  "Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching."  Teachers  may  write  on  the 
two,  the  first  and  third,  or  all  three  as  they 
may  prefer.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  passed  in  "Page"  last 
year  must  take  the  first  two  of  the  three 

books.  — A.  Gastman,  Man. 

Decatur,  III. 


Education  in  France. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal; 

The  following  educational  notes,  from  a 
German  authority,  on  the  advance  move- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  if  not  al- 
ready brought  to  your  notice,  will  be  of 
interest.  France  has  already  taken  lead  in 
the  establishment  of  public  nurseries,  kin- 
dergartens, and  manual  training  schools 
for  her  infants  and  youth,  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  recent  law,  will  also  lead  in  systematic 
instruction  throughout  her  schools  in  moral 
and  civil  science. 

This  law,  to  be  enforced  October,  1, 
1891,  will  exclude  priests  and  all  members 
of  religious  orders  from  the  teaching  force 
of  the  public  schools.  Instruction  in  re- 
ligion will  be  removed  from  the  course  of 
study,  and  instruction  in  morality  and  citi- 
zenship be  introduced.  Thus  the  schools 
of  the  state  are  to  become  unsectarian,  and 
through  the  special  direction  of  training 
toward  upright  and  intelligent  citizenship 
the  foundations  are  to  be  laid  for  a  new 
era  of  national  prosperity. 

The  prescribed  course  extends  through 
four  years,  embracing,  both  in  morals  and 
civil  government,  an  elementary  course  for 
children  from  9  to  n  years,  and  an  ad- 
vanced course  for  children  of  11  to  13 
years. 


The  main  points  in  the  course  of  moral 
instruction  are: 

1.  The  child  as  member  of  the  family. 

(1)  Duties  toward  parents  and  grand- 
parents; obedience,  respect,  love, 
gratitude;  obligation  to  assist  pa- 
rents in  their  work,  and  to  care  for 
them  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

(2)  Duties  towards  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; to  love  each  other;  the  elder 
to  care  for  the  younger,  and  to  set 
them  a  worthy  example. 

(3)  Duties  toward  servants;  kind  and 
courteous  treatment. 

(4)  Duties  toward  animals;  faithful 
care  and  protection  from  cruelty. 

(5)  Duties  toward  self;  cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  exercise. 

2.  The  child  at  school;  gentle  manners 
towards  teachers  and  mates  outlined;  also 
right  conduct  at  home,  on  the  street,  at 
church,  and  elsewhere;  in  study,  habits  of 
obedience,  diligence,  order,  and  truthful- 
ness enjoined. 

3.  The  child  in  relation  to  country;  ob- 
ligation to  love  the  native  land;  to  obey 
her  laws;  when  grown  to  defend  her  rights; 
to  love  fellow-countrymen;  to  practice 
economy;  to  avoid  debt,  gambling,  ex- 
travagance, and  greed;  to  value  time;  to 
honor  labor;  to  prepare  in  youth  for  good 
citizenship. 

4.  Soul  culture;  love  of  truth  and  can- 
dor; self-respect;  personal  dignity;  hu- 
mility or  just  estimate  of  faults  and  de- 
fects; danger  of  pride,  vanity,  selfishness, 
and  frivolity;  disgrace  and  sin  of  ignor- 
ance and  idleness;  courage  in  danger  and 
misfortune;  just  consideration  for  life,  per- 
son, property,  and  reputation  of  others; 
brotherly  love;  regard  for  the  faith  and 
convictions  of  others. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  citizenship, 
translated  freely,  includes: 

1.  General  knowledge  of  government  in 
respect  to  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen; 
military  duty;  taxation;  the  ballot;  civil  au- 
thorities-legislative, executive,  and  judicial 

2.  Thorough  knowledge  of  state  govern 
ment;  the  Republic;  the  constitution;  the 
president;  the  senate;  chamber  of  depu- 
ties; the  army. 

3.  Elementary  knowledge  of  practical 
law  pertaining  to  government  of  cities; 
protection  of  labor;  rights  of  property; 
ordinary  business  transactions;  purchase, 
loan,  etc;  trial  and  punishment. 

4.  Fundamental  ideas  relating  to  man 
and  his  necessities;  society  and  its  advan- 
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tages;  raw  material;  capital,  labor,  produc- 
tion and  exchange;  insurance  associations, 
brotherhoods,  and  unions. 

In  commenting  upon  the  value  of  such 
enforced  systematic  training  in  manners, 
morals,  and  citizenship,  the  German  writer 
quoted  says: 

"In  France  alone,  of  all  the  European 
states,  is  such  instruction  authorized  in  the 
people's  schools,  and  because  it  is  not  uni- 
versally given,  since  in  childhood  there  is 
little  incentive  to  independent  self-culture 
in  these  directions,  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  that  when  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  so  little  true  interest  is  felt 
and  shown  in  the  affairs  of  state;  or  that 
men  and  women  have  at  best  such  vague 
ideas  concerning  the  great  questions  of 
national  interest." 

For  the  lack  of  just  such  training,  hu- 
man progress  is  greatly  retarded. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.       — Mary  F.  Feitshans. 


Col.  Parker's  Address. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  ringing 
address  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  in  Chicago 
at  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birth- 
day. We  wish  that  it  might  be  rung  into 
the  ear,  the  heart,  the  conviction,  the  will, 
of  every  citizen  of  this  Union. 

I  hold  that  no  American  can  be  educated  into 
freedom,  which  alone  makes  a  true  citizen  of  the 
Republic,  outside  of  the  common  school,  and  that 
the  one  duty  of  this  league  and  of  every  true  citizen 
of  the  Republic  is  to  concentrate  all  his  best  thought 
and  grandest  energies  upon  the  one  central  prob- 
lem of  the  age:  "How  shall  we  best  educate  the 
little  child  of  the  Republic  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  Republic?" 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  common  school 
system  is  the  indifference  of  intelligent  people. 
The  crying  need  of  the  common  school  is  cultured, 
skillful,  devoted,  teachers. 

With  the  means  at  hand  every  child  in  this  city 
can  be  saved  from  crime  and  vice,  to  become  an 
integral  factor  in  society,  useful,  honest,  and  true. 

The  school  house  has  come  to  stay!  That  the 
people  have  finally  decided.  Now,  the  question  of 
all  questions  is:  Shall  trained  teachers  come  to  stay? 

The  question  of  money- is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
education.  The  cheapest  institution  under  the  shin- 
ing sun  is  the  school  which  trains  our  little  ones 
into  character  and  citizenship.  We  have  no  choice 
— either  millions  for  penitentiaries,  prisons,  alms- 
houses, and  lunatic  asylums,  or  thousands  for  the 
common  schools  Either  a  Republic  sinking  into 
ruin,  or  the  development  of  the  highest  powers  of 
every  human  being.  Let  the  politicians  of  to- day 
plunder  treasuries,  corrupt  voters,  and  bribe  legis- 
latures, but  in  the  name  of  the  future,  in  the  name 
of  human  weal,  let  us  save  the  innocent  children. 
On  this  day,  when  the  memory  of  our  great  world's 
hero,  Washington,  comes  to  us  with  renewed  fresh- 
ness, I  wish  to  say  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  Re- 
public is  to  save  its  children;  that  the  one  central 
means  to  save  them  is  the  ideal  school. 


Editorial  Mention. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold 
its  next  session  in  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  July  next. 
Exact  date  not  yet  fixed. 

Prin.  Chas.  F.  King,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  says  of 
The  Journal:  "I  consider  your  magazine  one  of 
the  best  that  comes  to  me,  and  I  take  ten." 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Na- 
tional Summer  School  on  another  page.  The  man- 
agers have  brought  into  its  faculty  a  very  able  class 
of  men  and  women.  It  is  the  instructors  that  make 
a  school  valuable. 

A  Department  in  Sloyd  instruction  will  be  opened 
in  the  Bay  View  Summer  University,  beginning  July 
14,  in  charge  of  Miss  Meri  Toppelius.  It  was  this 
topic  and  teacher  that  aroused  so  much  interest  at 
the  last  National  Convention.  Information  about 
the  Bay  View  University  can  be  had  by  addressing 
J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Northrup,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  "Organization  of  Village 
Improvement  Societies,"  looking  toward  the  beau- 
tifying of  our  small  towns  and  villages  by  local 
associations.  It  is  full  of  information  and  sug- 
gestions, and  will  be  sold  at  bare  cost  of  printing 
for  distribution.    Write  him. 

Springfield,  111.,  employs  eighty  teachers — nine 
only  being  men.  Of  3,659  pupils  enrolled,  257  are 
in  the  high  school.  — School  Journal. 

"Nine  onlvP'  Is  not  that  a  good  many?  How 
is  it  in  New  York  City?  Are  one-ninth  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  cities  of  the  East  men?  Springfield  is  a 
peculiar  city  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
schools.  Most  cities  ofthatsize  have  no  use  for  men 
except  as  superintendents. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  Dr.  Brooks  has  been  one  of  the  educational 
"wheelhorses"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Board  evi- 
dently determined  not  to  risk  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty in  selecting  a  superintendent.  Philadel- 
phia is  conservative  and  so  is  Dr.  Brooks.  Indeed, 
the  selection  is  one  eminently  fit  for  Philadelphia 
to  make.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Brooks  on  this  home 
recognition  of  his  ability  and  worth. 

Iowa  has  received  a  gold  medal,  from  the  Paris 
Exposition,  for  the  superior  excellence  of  her 
school  system,  and  has  crowed  over  it  in  good  form. 
We  have  been  wondering  what  is  the  significance 
of  a  medal  from  this  exposition.  Some  months 
ago  we  received  a  Diploma  for  the  "Illinois  School 
Journal"  from  the  officers  of  that  exhibit.  We 
were  pluming  ourself,  or  getting  ready  to  do  so, 
when  the  loud  crowing  of  a  distant  contemporary, 
who  had  received  the  same  recognition,  convinced 
us  that  the  reputation  of  our  journal  would  prob- 
ably be  enhanced  by  keeping  still.  Subsequently 
a  medal  was  sent  us  in  design  like  the  one  sent  to 
Iowa,  but  we  fear  a  critical  analysis  would  reveal 
more  alloy  than  gold  in  the  material.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  the  clarion  tone  of  our  distant  con- 
temporary, and  are  harassed  with  doubt  whether 
it  is  now  our  turn  to  crow.  We  are  confident  our 
medal  will  not  pass  inspection  as  gold,  though  it 
has  a  golden  hue.  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  we  may  not  receive,  at  a  later  date,  a  veri- 
table gold  medal.  But  we  confess  to  some  doubt 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  one  already  received. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  crow  upon  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  the  facts  will  warrant  it. 
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Prof.  W.  H. Bartholomew,  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
high  school,  says:  "I  am  delighted  with  The  Jour 
nal.  I  hope  that  you  may  live  long  to  continue 
your  good  work." 

Dr.  A.  N.  Raub,  who  is  president  of  Delaware 
College,  and  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Educa- 
tional News,  has  had  his  salary,  as  president,  raised 
from  $1,800  to  $3,000. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stiver,  A.  M.,  is  conducting  a  Home 
School  for  boys  at  Bunker  Hill,  111.,  a  few  miles  out 
from  St.  Louis  on  the  I.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Report 
speaks  in  high  praise  of  this  institution. 

Pres.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal 
School,  Minn.,  has  published  a  very  helpful  mono- 
graph on  "Common  School  Reading."  We  presume 
that  copies  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
author. 

Mr.  Edward  Bangs,  of  Fairbury,  HI.,  writes  us: 
"Please  find  enclosed  $3.00  and  extend  my  subscrip- 
tion two  years  from  date  of  expiration.  Must  have 
it.  It  is  thoughtful,  scholarly,  progressive,  and  in 
the  van  of  the  educational  thought  of  the  times." 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  opens  a  summer  school  in 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  on  July  20,  for  superintendents  and 
principles  who  desire  to  study  the  educational  prin- 
cipals of  Froebel  in  their  application  to  kindergar- 
tens and  primary  schools.  This  will  be  a  rare  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Chaplin,  the  president  of  the  Board  o 
Education  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  of  the  School  Offi- 
cers' Department  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  says  that  "more  teachers  have  taken 
up  a  course  of  professional  reading  in  Indiana  than 
in  any  other  five  states  in  the  union. 

We  note  that  the  American  Baptist,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  to  enter  upon  a  controversy  with  the  Church  Pro- 
gress, a  Catholic  church  paper,  in  which  the  latter 
affirms  and  the  former  denies  that  "the  Catholic 
church  is  the  true  church  of  God."  Each  paper  is 
to  publish  what  is  said  upon  both  sides.  We  believe 
thoroughly  in  discussions  of  this  character.  They 
tend  to  a  larger  view  and  a  broader  charity  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion  among  all  liberal-minded  men. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Lancaster.  He  was  not 
thought  to  be  dangerously  ill  until  about  four  hours 
before  his  death.  Mr.  Wickersham  was  sixty-six 
ears  of  age,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
een  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  educational 
circles.  He  has  not  been  actively  in  education  since 
he  ceased  to  be  state  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Higbee  to  that  office. 

We  have  received  from  Supt.  Wm.  E.  Anderson 
the  "Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Milwaukee."  The  number  of  children 
in  the  city,  by  this  report,  between  4  and  7  years 
of  age  is  15,875;  of  these  7,441  are  enrolled  in  the 
Public  Schooh.  The  number  between  7  and  14  is 
30,352;  of  this  number  20,343  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools.  Besides  these,  2,837  are  enrolled  in  the 
night  schools.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  all 
expenses  is  $20.17.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  is  482.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Public 
Kindergartens  in  the  city  is  $24,031.  These  statis- 
tics express  in  more  forcible  language  than  many 
times  as  many  words  could  do  the  care  and  effici- 
ency of  the  school  management  in  that  city. 


The  annual  teachers'  institute  of  Will  county  be- 
gins June  29,  in  Joliet,  and  continues  two  weeks. 

The  pupils  of  Carlinville,  111.,  celebrated  Arbor 
Day  by  planting  trees  and  vines.  In  voting  for  a 
National  flower,  the  golden  rod  was  the  favorite  by 
a  good  majority. 

East  Aurora,  111.,  will  build  a  new  high  school 
building  this  year.  It  will  cost  not  less  than  $30,- 
000.  It  is  greatly  needed,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best,  for  Aurora  is  loyal  to  its  educational  interests. 

For  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal, at  $1.50,  we  will  send  one  set  of  DeGarmo's 
"Language  Work  Below  the  High  School,"  or  one 
copy  of  "Tales  of  Troy,"  or  one  copy  of  "Evolu- 
tion of  Dodd,"  or  one  copy  of  "Black  Beauty." 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  the  state  manager  for  the  To- 
ronto meeting,  has  an  item  in  this  number  that  will 
interest  Illinois  teachers.  He  will  arrange  for  spe- 
cial cars  to  accommodate  all  teachers  of  Illinois  that 
will  be  in  Chicago  on  the  date  fixed.  Write  to  him 
at  Normal,  111. 

We  urge  all  our  readers  who  have  been  receiving 
The  Journal  during  the  current  year,  and  who 
have  not  yet  paid  for  it,  to  remit  at  once.  We  have 
too  large  a  list  of  delinquents  to  make  us  feel  com- 
fortable. Send  in  at  once,  and  so  help  The  Jour- 
nal in  its  efforts  to  help  you. 

We  note  that  Mr.  John  F.  Wicks,  who  has  made 
some  valuable  contributions  to  The  Journal,  has 
recently  closed  a  successful  term  of  school  in  one  of 
the  country  districts  of  Macon  county,  111.  He  has 
collected  a  library  of  76  volumes  for  this  school. 
When  such  men  and  women  shall  teach  in  all  the 
rural  districts,  America  will  well  boast  of  her  public 
schools. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  has  more  applications 
for  teachers  and  principals  than  it  has  candidates 
able  to  fill  them.  All  successful  teachers  who  wish 
to  better  their  present  positions  are  invited  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  them.  They  want  only 
good  teachers  to  enter  the  Bureau  and  they  believe 
that  they  can  be  of  assistance  to  such  in  obtaining 
better  positions. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Elgin  according  to  program.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  meetings  of  that  body  we  have  ever 
attended.  Mr.  Hatch,  of  Moline,  was  president. 
Supt.  Derr,  of  Elgin,  was  an  admirable  host.  By 
the  way,  we  saw  two  excellent  primary  schools  in 
Elgin.  If  the  others  are  of  the  same  grade  the  pri- 
mary work  in  that  city  is  worthy  of  much  praise. 

Educational  Boston  is  all  torn  up  again.  This 
time  it  is  over  an  order  of  the  Board  that  the  lady 
teachers  in  that  city  shall  cease  to  call  themselves 
Bettie  and  Jennie  and  Katie,  but  shall  write  them- 
selves down  Betsy  and  Jane  and  Caroline.  Upon 
the  face  of  it,  this  seems  to  be  an  attack  upon  the 
inalienable  and  equal  rights  of  women.  If  a  man 
teacher  chose  to  write  himself  down  Sammy  or 
Billy  or  Harry,  we  doubt  whether  the  Board  would 
question  his  right  to  do  so.  If  they  do  not  like  that 
sort  of  men  they  ought  not  to  employ  them.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  the  nature  of  the  man  is  to  be 
changed  by  order  of  the  Board.  We  have  known 
Sammies  and  Billies  sixty  years  old,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  names. 
If  women  wish  to  advertise  the  fact  of  their  peren- 
nial childhood,  there  is  certainly  no  law  against  it. 
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Read  the  list  of  books  we  have  for  sale,  on  page 
VII.,  and  if  you  see  anything  you  want  let  us  know. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — Persons  receiving  this 
number  with  this  paragraph  marked  with  blue  pen- 
cil, will  please  regard  it  as  a  notification  that  the 
payment  for  their  subscription  to  The  Journal  for 
the  current  year  is  now  due,  as  per  contract.  We 
earnestly  request  that  they  will  remit  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

Mr.  Fernando  Sanford,  of  the  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, has  been  chosen  as  assistant  professor  of 
physics  of  the  new  Stanford  University  of  Califor- 
nia, at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  This  means  a  promotion 
to  a  full  professorship  at  an  early  date,  for  Mr.  San- 
ford has  staying  qualities.  He  is  an  able  and  rising 
scientist,  who  is  also  an  educationist,  and  he  has 
convictions  and  the  courage  of  them.  We  predict 
for  him  a  brilliant  career. 

Prof.  Zalrnon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
writes:  "Thanks  for  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet  upon 
'Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools.'  I  have 
read  it  with  care  and  deep  interest,  and  I  say  to  you 
freely  that  you  have  treated  the  subject  fairly, clearly, 
logically,  and  justly.  Your  paper  should  be  read 
carefully  and  studied  prayerfully  by  all  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  in  school,  whether  they  be  in- 
fidels or  Christians,  sectarian  dogmatists  or  liberal 
free  thinkers. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  of  England,  died  suddenly  of 
paralysis  on  March  30.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
devoted,  intelligent,  and  liberal  minded  educational 
writers  and  lecturers  in  England  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  complete  revision  of  his 
"Educational  Reformers"  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  He  has 
not  written  many  books,  but  his  lectures,  short  pa- 
pers, and  letters  have  been  widely  published  and 
are  very  helpful.  He  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  Journal  of  Education  contains  the  following: 
"A  story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  who  is  neighbor  and  friend  to  Mark 
Twain,  wanted  him  to  go  walking,  and  Mark,  as 
usual,  refused.  Warner  insisted,  but  to  no  purpose. 
'You  ought  to  do  it,'  he  said,  finally;  'it's  accord- 
ing to  Scripture.'  'No  Mark-the-perfect-man  ches- 
nuts  on  me,'  replied  the  wily  humorist;  'where's 
your  authority?'  'The  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
verse  the  forty-first,  said  Mr.  Warner,  'which  reads 
thus:  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  with  him,  Twain.'  Mr.  Clements  went  with  Mr. 
Warner  that  time." 

The  eleventh  biennial  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Nebraska,  has 
been  received.  Supt.  George  B.  Lane  has  prepared 
an  excellent  report  of  the  educational  matters  in 
that  state.  The  number  of  men  (and  boys)  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  state  is  2,861.  The  num- 
ber of  women  (and  girls)  is  7,694.  The  males  re- 
ceive an  average  of  $43  per  month,  and  the  females 
$37.92.  When  we  subtract  the  salaries  of  the  men 
superintendents  in  cities  and  high  schools,  the  aver- 
age paid  to  women  is  probably  equal  to  or  larger 
than  that  paid  to  men.  Of  course  an  average  of  $43 
per  month  will  not  employ  men  of  much  efficiency, 
while  the  better  class  of  women  can  be  secured  for 
that  average  salary.  It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  in 
the  near  future  the  women  will  have,  and  should 
have,  virtual  control  of  the  education  of  the  children 
in  Nebraska  and  most  other  Western  states,  unless 
such  salaries  can  be  paid  as  will  attract  capable  men. 


Public  School  Bureau. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  gives  for  one  registra- 
tion fee  the  opportunities  offered  in  two  agencies. 
Mr.  Bardeen's  Agency  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  in  America,  and  locates  more 
teachers  annually  than  any  other.  Teachers  who 
join  the  Public-School  Bureau  have  all  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  School-Bulletin  Agency  also. 
The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  per  year. 

Not  one  desirable  place  in  fifty  is  filled  now-a- 
days  except  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  teacher's  agency.  Nearly  all  teachers 
holding  responsible  positions  are  themselves  en- 
rolled in  some  Agency  and  give  to  this  Agency  im- 
mediate information  of  prospective  changes.  Hence 
an  outside  teacher  has  no  chance  to  learn  of  vacan- 
cies. Before  he  hears  of  them  they  have  been  filled 
by  candidates  notified  by  the  Agency.  A  progres- 
sive teacher  could  afford  the  annual  fee  for  enroll- 
ment in  an  Agency  for  the  information  alone.  He 
might  not  care  to  use  it,  but  it  is  worth  two  dollars 
a  year  to  be  sure  he  has  missed  no  opportunities  he 
would  like  to  know  of. 

The  best  Agencies,  however,  do  not  depend  on 
information  alone.  By  repeated  successes,  by  fair 
dealing,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
they  have  placed,  they  have  won  the  confidence  of 
many  school  boards  and  employing  principals. 
There  are  hundreds  of  schools  that  systematically 
engage  all  their  teachers  through  the  Agency  and 
will  not  consider  applications  from  any  other  source. 

The  fact  is,  matters  do  not  go  so  much  by  chance 
as  they  used  to  in  filling  vacancies.  Time  was  when 
nothing  was  said  or  thought  of  changes  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  nowadays  teachers  and  school 
boards  both  have  their  eyes  wide  open.  We  happen 
to  know  as  we  write  that  a  man  now  principal  of  a 
$1,600  school  will  before  the  end  of  the  year  be  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  one  of  the  normal  schools.  We 
are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  a  man  now  getting 
$1,400  will  have  the  $1,600  place.  If  he  gets  it  we 
have  our  eye  on  another  man  now  getting  $1,100 
who  will  be  glad  of  the  $1,400  place:  in  every  case 
because  these  men  are  especially  fitted  for  these 
places  and  desirous  of  them.  Now  next  June  some 
principal  who  saves  his  two  dollars  by  not  register- 
ing in  an  Agency,  will  read  in  the  morning  newspa- 
per that  Principal  So-and-so  has  been  appointed  to 
such  a  chair  in  such  a  normal  school,  and  will  pack 
his  valise,  take  the  train,  and  hurry  off  to  Principal 
So-and-so's  present  place  to  apply  for  his  position 
before  any  one  else  gets  there.  It  will  surprise  him 
to  find  that  the  vacancy  was  provided  for  six  months 
before — if  he  does  find  it  out.  He  has  saved  his 
two  dollars  registration  fee,  but  he  has  lost  his  time, 
his  car  fare,  and  whatever  chance  he  stood  of  the 
place. 

Did  you  ever  see  people  stand  in  line  at  the  post- 
office  waiting  for  their  mail?  As  each  one  is  sup- 
plied, he  goes  away,  giving  place  to  the  next,  and 
so  there  is  a  continual  moving  up;  the  man  who 
keeps  his  place  in  the  line  will  eventually  get  to  the 
head.  In  no  profession  is  there  so  frequent  and  so 
rapid  moving  up  as  in  teaching.  To  get  to  the  top, 
do  your  work  well  where  you  are  and  keep  registered. 
Presently  you  will  be  the  man  that  fits,  and  will  be 
elected,  and  if  you  do  fit  when  you  get  there  the 
Agency  will  keep  its  eye  on  you  for  the  next  fit. 
Try  it. 

It  is  important,  however,  not  only  to  register,  but 
to  register  in  the  Agency  most  likely  to  help  you. 
Address  — Public-School  Bureau. 

Bloomington,  III. 
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Bay  View. 

Bay  View,  of  Summer  University  fame,  is  just  one 
mile  north  of  Petoskey,  in  northern  Michigan,  and 
is  reached  from  Chicago  by  both  water  and  rail.  It 
rises  among  the  terraced  groves  at  the  head  of  Lit- 
tle Traverse  Bay,  and  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  summer  resorts  in  all  the 
world.  It  was  founded  only  sixteen  years  ago;  to- 
day it  is  an  elegant  and  well-built  summer  city  of 
over  four  hundred  cottages,  besides  hotels  and  the 
seven  beautiful  halls  of  the  Assembly  and  Summer 
University.  It  claims  special  advantages  from  a 
superb  climate,  its  easy  accessibility  by  rail  or  wa- 
ter, and  its  close  proximity  to  Petoskey  and  the  re- 
sorts around  the  bay.  Summer  trains  and  boats 
leave  the  grounds  every  fifteen  minutes,  affording 
pleasant  excursions,  and  besides,  the  bathing  waters 
of  Oden  and  the  fine  fishing  streams  of  Crooked 
and  Burt  lakes  are  only  ten  minutes  distant. 

The  resort  is  quite  cosmopolitan,  and  is  most 
pleasant  in  its  inter-denominational  and  social  char- 
acteristics— features  very  attractive  to  all.  Tourists 
invariably  comment  on  the  delightful  cottage  life, 
the  excellent  society,  as  well  as  the  fine  views  of 
the  bay  and  opposite  shores  at  Bay  View. 

In  1886  the  Bay  View  Assembly  and  Summer 
University  was  organized  on  an  inter  denominational 
basis.  Since  then  the  place  has  become  famous  and 
immensely  popular,  and  now  attracts  thousands  of 
tourists  and  teachers  to  see  and  hear  celebrated 
people  in  the  rich  Assembly  programs  and  to  attend 
the  University.  The  University  has  a  faculty  of 
thirty-two  instructors  from  the  leading  colleges,  is  a 
progressive  institution,  and  the  advantages  are  re- 
garded as  very  superior. 

This  year  ( 1 89 1 )  the  University  opens  July  14,  the 
Assembly  a  week  later,  both  closing  August  12. 
This  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  Bay  View  season, 
although  the  cottagers  begin  to  go  when  summer 
comes  and  remain  until  September  and  October. 
The  resort  has  an  interesting  paper,  the  Assembly 
Herald,  telling  all  about  the  place  and  this  season's 
program.  It  will  be  sent  on  application  to  J.  M.  Hall, 
Flint,  Mich. 


Hoi  For  Toronto! 

A  sub  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Committee 
have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Toronto.  We 
have  secured  excellent  rooms  at  the  Queen's  Hotel 
for  State  Headquarters,  and  have  made  provision 
for  good  entertainment  at  reasonable  rates.  A  lim- 
ited number  from  Illinois  can  be  entertained  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel  at  $2.50  and  $3. 00  per  day.  In  or- 
der to  secure  rooms  at  the  Queen's  application 
should  be  made  to  the  undersigned;  the  number  is 
limited,  and  those  applying  first  will  be  accepted. 
The  Avonmore  Hotel,  a  quiet,  homelike  place  very 
near  the  place  of  meeting,  has  been  engaged  for  Il- 
linois people;  rates,  $1.25  and  $1. 50  per  day.  Other 
quarters  will  be  provided,  if  needed.  Those  wish- 
ing places  should  address  the  undersigned,  or  Supt. 
A.  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  stating  whether  they  wish 
rooms  alone,  or  in  company,  with  or  without  meals, 
and  the  price  they  wish  to  pay.  Toronto  people  are 
awake  and  will  make  full  provision  for  visitors;  but 
those  applying  early  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  best 
places.  Illinois  sent  more  representatives  to  St. 
Paul  than  any  other  state;  and  we  can  be  first  in 
representation  this  year,  just  as  easily. 

Toronto  is  one  of  the  most  charming  cities  on  the 
continent;  its  beautiful  situation,  wide  and  clean 
streets,  numerous  charitable  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, elegant  churches  and  public  buildings  will 


constitute  an  instructive  "object  lesson"  to  Illinois 
teachers. 

The  numerous  excursions  by  railroad  and  steamer 
to  some  of  the  most  attractive  points  in  America, 
and  at  very  low  rates,  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to 
those  who  shall  attend  these  meetings.  Everything 
now  promises  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
ever  held  by  the  N.  E.  A. 

Begin  at  once  to  organize  travelling  parties  from 
the  different  cities  and  counties,  and  go  in  full  force. 
You  are  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

For  further  advice  or  information  address 

Normal,  III.       — E.  C.  Hewitt,  State  Man. 


Important. 

We  want  an  active  agent  for  The  Journal  in 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  and  teachers 
wishing  to  secure  pleasant,  profitable,  work  that  is 
in  line  with  their  professional  duties,  should  write 
us  at  once  for  territory. 


Examination  Questions. 

For  the  state  of  Indiana. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  form  of  dis- 

course called  description? 

2.  Name  two  or  more  standard  literary  descriptions 

with  name  of  author  or  authors. 

3.  State  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 

words  of  the  following  pairs:  principle,  princi- 
pal; rear,  raise;  practical,  practicable. 

4.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  an  original 

sentence:  intelligently,  intelligible,  intelligibly, 
unique,  elegant,  serenely. 

5.  Make  any  needed  corrections  in  the  following: 

(a)  If  any  person  can  do  this  let  them  report  to 
me.  (6)  She  and  her  friend  must  decide  among 
themselves,  (c)  I  will  not  go  without  you  ac- 
company me.  (d)  What  hotel  does  your  friend 
stop  at? 

6.  In  what  ways  is  the  masculine  gender  of  nouns 

distinguished  from  the  feminine?  Give  ex'ples. 

7.  Classify  the  nouns  in  the  following:  (a)  Air  and 

water  are  essential  to  life.  (6)  He  was  the 
Shakespeare  of  his  nation.  (c)  The  Hudson 
river  is  a  veay  beautiful  stream. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  In  description  the  parts  are  conceived  as  all  ex- 

isting at  the  same  time.  In  narration  the  parts 
are  thought  as  one  succeeding  another. 

2.  "The  Deserted  Village,"  by  Goldsmith.  "The 

Village  of  Grand  Pre,"  by  Longfellow. 

3.  "Principle"  is  the  thought  that  directs  in  the 

doing  of  anything;  "principal"  is  the  directing 
agency  in  realizing  the  "principle."  "Rear" 
is  to  direct  the  activity  of  another;  "raise"  is 
to  lift  the  other.  "Practical"  denotes  that  the 
idea  to  which  it  is  applied  is  true  in  practice; 
"practicable"  denotes  that  the  idea  can  be 
realized  in  practice. 

4.  He  spoke  intelligently.    He  spoke  too  low  to  be 

intelligible.  He  explained  the  matter  intelli- 
gibly. His  dress  was  unique.  His  appearance 
was  elegant.  He  looked  serenely  on  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement. 

5.  (a)  "Let him  report."  (6)  "Between  themselves." 

(c)  "Unless  you  accompany  me."  {d)  At  what 
hotel,  etc." 

6.  (1)  By  different  words.    (2)  By  different  suffixes. 

(3)  By  different  compounds. 
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7.  Air  and  water  are  generally  called  class  nouns, 
but  this  is  not  strictly  true;  they  are  more  prop- 
erly substance  nouns.  Shakespeare  is  a  class 
noun.    The  others  anyone  can  classify. 

READING. 
"The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity, 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

— From  Emerson's  Problem. 

1.  Ask  five  suitable  questions  calculated  to  bring 

out  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract. 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Emerson  and  name 

his  most  important  work. 

ANSWERS. 

I.  (I)  What  is  meant  by  "Peter's  dome?"  (2)  Who 
was  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral?  (3) 
To  what  does  "Christian  Rome"  refer?  (4) 
What  is  meant  by  not  being  able  to  "free  him- 
self from  God?"  (5)  What  is  meant  by  "the  con- 
scious stone?"  (6)  What  does  Emerson  mean 
by  saying  that  Michael  Angelo  "builded  better 
than  he  knew?" 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  educational  value  of  a 

subject  of  study? 

2.  What  considerations  give  arithmetic  its  value  as 

a  means  of  education? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  a 

subject,  as  grammar  or  geography,  is  different 
in  character  from  the  knowledge  of  the  same 
subject  possessed  by  one  not  a  teacher?  Give 
reasons. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  emotions  and 

sensations?    Give  examples. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  proceeding  from  the  known 

to  the  related  unknown,  in  teaching? 

6.  Show  how  the  principle  given  in  question  five 

would  be  involved  in  leading  children  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  a  river  system. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Its  value  in  moral,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  phys- 

ical training.  It  is  contrasted  with  the  econ- 
omic value  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  study. 

2.  The  rigidly  logical  relations  involved  and  the 

definiteness  of  them. 

3.  Not  if  the  "one  not  a  teacher"  knows  the  sub- 

ject as  a  science.  The  teacher  knows,  in  addi- 
tion, how  to  present  this  knowledge  to  a  grow- 
ing mind. 

4.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  is  not  prob- 

able that  anyone  has  yet  found  out  precisely 
what  the  difference  is.  In  a  sensation  we  are 
generally  conscious  of  an  affection  of  the  phys- 
ical organism,  but  not  always,  as  in  sight,  for 
instance.  An  emotion  probably  arises  from  an 
idea.  A  sensation  is  generally  the  result  of  the 
action  of  an  object  upon  the  senses.  But  sen- 
sations result  from  a  state  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  from  the  influence  of  an  external  object. 

5.  This  is  a  hard  question,  also.  Every  "unknown" 

is  related  to  the  known,  if  it  exists.  But  so  far 
as  our  own  knowledge  is  concerned  the  "un- 
known" is  no  part  of  it  and,  therefore,  bears 
no  relation  to  it  whatever.  "Proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown"  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  proceeding  from  one  concep- 
tion to  another  in  logical  succession,  in  acquir- 
ing new  knowledge. 

6.  Let  the  children  study  a  brook  and  note  the  sys- 

tem of  smaller  streams  that  flow  into  it  during 


the  rainy  season.  If  this  is  not  possible,  mould 
a  representation  of  such  a  system  in  sand,  or 
clay,  or  putty,  and  let  them  see  the  water  flow- 
ing  down  the  various  tributaries  to  the  main 
stream.  This  will  form  a  basis  from  which  the 
imagination  may  build  up  a  river  system,  if  it 
is  properly  guided  by  the  teacher. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  important  re- 

sult of  the  Pan-American  Congress? 

2.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  extension  of 

suffrage  by  the  government  in  the  use  of  the 
ballot  in  this  country  since  its  settlement? 

3.  Take  any  two  administrations  you  may  choose 

and  compare  and  contrast  them  in  reference  to 
the  chief  work  of  the  government  during  each 
period. 

4.  What  were  the  two  chief  differences  of  opinion 

among  the  members  of  the  .convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution?  What  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  were  the  direct  expression  of 
one  of  these  extreme  views,  and  what  the  di- 
rect expression  of  the  other? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  financial  panics 

which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  and  state 
the  probable  cause  or  causes  of  each. 

6.  What  forces,social  and  political, operated  to  make 

possible  a  union  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution?    What  forces  opposed  such  union? 

7.  Name  and  describe  the  nature  of  three  of  the 

greatest  state  papers  ever  produced  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen  or  American  deliberative  bodies. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  results  was  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  the  leading  men  of  the 
other  American  states  obtained  of  this  country 
and  its  people. 

2  (1)  From  property  qualification  to  what  is  called 
"manhood  suffrage."  (2)  From  limitation  to 
white  men  to  the  including  of  the  negro.  (3) 
From  limitation  to  men  of  legal  age  to  the  in- 
cluding of  women — in  some  states,  for  only  cer- 
tain elections,  and  in  others  for  all  elections. 

3.  Refer  to  any  text-book. 

4.  The  main  difference  arose  from  the  desire  of 

some  for  a  strong  central  government  and  of 
others  for  a  large  measure  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

5.  The  two  most  disastrous  financial  panics  were 

those  of  1837  and  1873.  Consult  text-books 
for  the  causes. 

6.  The  tyranny  of  the  British  government  tended  to 

the  union  of  the  colonies;  and  the  fear  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  tended 
to  oppose  such  union. 

7.  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  "Constitution 

of  the  United  States,"  Lincoln's  "Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation." 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Discuss  the  skin  under  the  following  heads:  (1) 

Its  uses.  (2)  Its  structure.  (3)  Its  glands.  (4) 
Its  hygiene. 

2.  Discuss  the  subject  of  food  under  the  following 

heads:  (1)  The  necessity  for  food.  (2)  The 
classification  of  foods  according  to  their  chem- 
ical nature  and  the  purposes  that  each  class 
serves.  (3)  The  quantity  of  food  required.  (4) 
The  cooking  of  foods. 

3.  Describe  the  importance  of  exercise.    To  what 

point  should  exercise  be  carried?  At  what  time 
should  it  be  avoided  or  indulged  in  sparingly? 
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4.  Write  about  fifteen  lines  upon  the  effect  of  alco- 

hol upon  the  human  system. 

5.  Write  about  fifteen    lines  upon  the  subject 

of  the  voice,  treating  of  the  subject  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  The  organs  of  the  voice. 
(2)  The  production  of  the  voice.  (3)  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  voice.  (4)  The  care  of  the  voice. 

ANSWERS. 

These  questions  are  so  easily  answered  by  refer- 
ence to  any  text-book  that  it  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  space  to  publish  answers  to  them  here. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Define  multiplication,  and  prove  the  rule  for  mul- 
tiplying a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

In  determining  that  887  is  a  prime  number,  what 
is  the  largest  number  which  need  be  used  as  a 
trial  divisor? 

James,  by  mistake,  subtracted  %  instead  of  |; 
was  his  result  too  large  or  too  small,  and  how 
much? 

What  is  the  least  number  that  must  be  taken 
from  sixty  so  that  the  remainder  may  be  exactly 
divisible  by  7T6T? 

Show  that  the  product  of  two  proper  fractions 
will  always  be  less  than  either  of  them. 

r  9+5 


6.  Simplify  — f-  |  f  of  ■ 

7.  A  school  was  found  to  contain  such  a  number  of 

children,  that  when  arranged  in  sixes,  sevens, 
nines,  or  twelves,  there  were  always  five  over; 
what  is  the  least  number  of  children  the  school 
could  contain? 

8.  The  continued  product  of  6,  15,  16,  24,  12,  21, 

and  17,  is  divided  by  the  continued  product  of 
2,  10,  9,  8,  36,  7,  and  51;  find  the  quotient. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Multiplication  is  repeating  a  number  as  many 

times,  or  taking  such  a  part  of  it,  as  the  multi- 
plier is  times  one,  or  part  of  one;  or,  Multipli- 
cation is  the  process  of  finding  a  number  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  multiplicand  that 
the  multiplier  bears  to  unity,  (i)  To  multiply 
by  a  fraction  is  to  multiply  the  numerator  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  denominator.  This 
is  what  is  done  in  multiplying  numerators  to- 
gether and  denominators  together. 

2.  The  number  which,  when  squared,  gives  a  pro- 

duct greater  than  887. 

3.  Too  large  by  the  difference  of  the  fractions. 

4.  Divide  60  by  j-fc,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 

number. 

5.  The  multiplicand  is  always   multiplied   by  a 

smaller  number  than  the  product  thus  obtained 
is  divided  by. 

6.  Too  simple  to  need  solution. 

7.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  7,  9,  and 

12,  and  add  5  to  this  number. 
7-         6  X  15  X  16  X  24  X  12  X  21  X  17 

2X10X9X8X36X7X51 
Perform  by  cancellation. 


CORRECTION. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  notice  on  page  364,  March  number:  "The  dis- 
puted election  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  settled  by  a  com- 
mission of  thirteen."  I  think  the  commission  con- 
sisted of  fifteen,  ten  members  of  congress  and  five 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  was  settled  8  to  7. 

Ottawa,  Kan.  —J.  fi\  Maxey. 

—4 


An  Interesting  Experiment. 

Seat  yourself  in  a  comfortable  position,  have  the 
room  perfectly  quiet,  with  a  strong  light  falling  over 
your  left  shoulder,  and  read  this  paragraph  slowly 
through,  being  careful  to  keep  the  mind  concen- 
trated upon  what  you  are  doing.    Fix  your  eyes  in- 

•  .  • 

tently  upon  the  right-hand  spot  while  you  slowly 
count  ten.  Then  place  the  tip  of  your  right  fore- 
finger against  the  middle  of  your  forehead,  close 
your  eyes,  and  try  to  remember  whether  you  have 
paid  your  subscription  to  the  Public- School  Jour- 
nal for  this  year.  If  the  foregoing  directions  are 
followed  carefully,  the  result  is  very  pleasing  in- 
deed— (to  the  publishers). 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas  for  May  brings  another  feast  of 
good  things.  If  not  already  a  subscriber  you  could 
not  put  $3  to  better  use  than  to  send  it  to  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York,  for  a  year's  subscription. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  May  is  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  than  ever.  This  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  of  magazines  and  costs  but  $2.40  per  year. 
It  is  finely  illustrated  and  edited  with  great  ability. 

The  Overland  Monthly's  April  and  May  articles 
in  its  illustrated  series  descriptive  of  Coast  indus- 
tries, it  is  announced,  are  to  be  upon  Dairying  in 
California.  The  first  article  will  treat  of  milk  dairy- 
ing, the  second  of  the  butter  industry.  Full  facts 
and  figures  will  be  given,  and  the  leading  dairy 
regions  will  be  described,  and  illustrated. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — "Miracles  and  Medi- 
cine" is  the  fruitful  subject  which  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White  will  take  up  next  in  his  Warfare  of  Science 
papers  in  this  magazine.  The  May  number  will 
contain  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  telling  how 
tales  of  miraculous  cures  arose  and  grew  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  how  the  early  progress  of  medical 
science  was  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  relic  ped- 
dlers and  theological  oracles. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. — The  new 
geographical  magazine  which  we  announced  in  a 
recent  issue  as  forthcoming,  has  now  appeared. 
The  first  two  numbers  are  before  us,  being  published 
monthly  by  Messrs.  Goldthwaite,  of  New  York.  The 
editor  is  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute. The  magazine  is  essentially  popular.  The 
articles  are  comparatively  short  and  attractively 
written.  There  is  a  profusion  of  well  executed  il- 
lustrations. The  maps  are  mostly  sketch  maps  in 
the  text.  The  contents  are  thus  varied  enough. 
Every  one  must  wish  well  to  the  new  enterprise — 
the  only  one  of  its  class  in  the  English  language. 

The  Century  for  May  begins  a  new  volume,  and 
in  it  are  begun  several  new  features  of  what  the 
publishers  call  their  "summer  campaign."  "The 
Squirrel  Inn,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  is  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  popular  of  these  new  features 
The  long-promised  papers  (two  in  number)  on  the 
Court  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  I.  are  now  begun,  the 
frontispiece  being  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas. "Pioneer  Mining  Life  in  California"  is  a  de- 
scription from  personal  experience  of  adventures 
and  mining  methods  in  1849.  The  literary  paper 
of  the  number  is  by  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus,  and 
is  an  interesting  study  of  the  character  and  career 
of  the  late  Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  popular  writer 
for  children.  Portraits  are  given  of  Miss  Alcou 
and  her  father. 
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New  England  Magazine. — Horace  L.  Traubel, 
whose  recent  articles  in  several  of  the  magazines  on 
Walt  Whitman  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  con- 
tributes an  article  to  this  magazine  for  May  called 
"Walt  Whitman  at  Date."  For  the  last  twenty 
years  Mr.  Traubel  has  been  a  constant  companion 
and  friend  of  the  poet  at  his  Camden  home,  and  in 
this  article  he  reveals  more  of  the  man  personally 
in  his  daily  communion  with  his  fellows  than  has 
ever  come  before  from  such  a  reliable  source.  It 
might  be  truthfully  said  that  Mr.  Traubel's  observa- 
tions, enthusiastic  disciple  though  he  be,  are  more 
accurate,  and  therefore  more  interesting  than  if  they 
had  actually  been  the  result  of  the  poet's  own  intro- 
spection; for  even  poets  cannot  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  in  May  number:  "The 
Brazen  Android,"  II.,  by  Wm.  Douglas  O'Connor; 
"A  Voyage  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  China,"  by 
Richard  Henry  Dana;  "A  Native  of  Winby,"  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett;  "Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the 
New  England  Militia,"  III.,  by  Francis  Parkman; 
"The  Ethics  of  Horse-Keeping,"  by  H.  C.  Mer- 
win;  "The  Last  Bowstrings,"  by  Edward  Lucas 
White;  "Jeremy  Belknap,"  by  George  Edward  El- 
lis; "The  House  of  Martha,"  XXIX.-XXXIL,  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton;  "Mode"™  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic," by  Truman  Henry  Safford;  "The  Ideal," 
by  Florence  E.  Coates;  "Goethe's  Key  to  Faust," 
by  William  P.  Andrews;  "Mrs.  Kemble's  Letters;" 
"A  System  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law;"  "Gildersleeve's  Essays  and  Studies;"  "Com- 
ment on  New  Books;"    "The  Contributors'  Club." 

The  Forum  for  May  has  twelve  very  able  pa- 
pers upon  live  questions.  "State  Rights  and  Foreign 
Relations,"  by  Senator  T.  F.  Bayard  discusses  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  United  States  government 
in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Italian  citizens  in  New 
Orleans.  "Change  of  Orthodoxy  in  England"  is  a 
very  interesting  paper.  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson 
makes  a  short  but  characteristic  contribution  on 
"Our  Servility  in  Literature."  He  makes  a  new 
appeal  for  an  international  copy-right  law  in  the 
argument  that  the  "literature  thrown  broadcast 
over  our  land  and  read  by  the  great  body  of  our 
citizens,  young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated, 
is  un-American  in  tone,  temper,  and  ideal,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  undermine  and  destroy  all  true  patri- 
otism among  our  people."  Edward  Atkinson  tells 
why  free  silver  coinage  as  now  understood  should 
not  be  practiced  in  this  country. 

North  American  Review. — In  the  May  number 
the  editor  fulfills  the  promise  made  in  the  previous 
number,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  wealth, 
in  which  Mr.  Carnegie,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  oth- 
ers have  taken  part,  would  be  continued  by  men  of 
equal  eminence.  In  the  present  issue  the  Right 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York,  treats 
of  "The  Gospel  for  Wealth,"  in  a  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  manner;  the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
who  served  as  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land, discusses  "Irresponsible  Wealth"  with  great 
lucidity  and  incisiveness;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Jos- 
eph Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Favorable  Aspects  of  State  Socialism,"  recounts 
the  wonderful  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  City  of  Birmingham  during  the  last  fifty 
years  by  wise  municipal  expenditure,  and  also  points 
out  how  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  in 
general  has  improved  in  the  same  period. 


Historical  Classic  Readings.  Effingham  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
This  is  a  group  of  ten  pamphlets  of  about  65  pages 
each,  treating  of  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
The  different  authors  are  (1)  Washington  Irving,  (2) 
Captain  John  Smith,  (3)  Governor  Bradford,  (4) 
Governor  Hutchinson,  (5)  John  G.  Shea,  (6)  Fran- 
cis Parkman,  (7)  Edward  Everett,  and  (8)  James 
Parton.  The  subjects  of  the  pamphlets  by  the  auth- 
ors in  the  order  above  named  are:  (1)  Discovery  of 
America;  (2)  Settlement  of  Virginia;  (3)  Plymouth 
Plantation;  (4)  King  Philip's  War  and  New  England 
Witchcraft;  (5)  Mississippi  Valley;  (6)  Champlain 
and  His  Associates;  (7)  Braddock's  Defeat;  (8)  First 
Battles  of  the  Revolution;  (9)  Colonial  Pioneers 
and  Heroes  of  the  Revolution.  The  price  of  erch 
one  is  only  12  cents  by  mail,  or  $1.20  per  dozen. 

There  is  nothing  in  print  superior  to  this  series  in 
merit  and  in  cheapness.  They  paint  vivid  pictures 
of  important  events  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  each  story  or  sketch  is  so  brief  as  to  be  easily 
mastered  in  a  few  lessons  by  a  class.  For  supple- 
mentary reading  they  are  unexcelled  and  are  one 
kind  of  supplementary  reading  that  every  school 
should  have — the  historical. 


Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robt. 
Herbert  Quick,  M.  A.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    New  York. 

This  is  a  new  book,  substantially,  and  a  much 
fuller,  more  complete,  and  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory of  the  development  of  our  educational  theo- 
ries and  processes,  than  was  the  series  of  essays 
written  by  the  same  author  several  years  ago. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  us  the  best  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  English  language  for  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  of  America.  It  is  very  valuable  to 
the  student  of  education,  also,  for  in  it  is  set  forth 
with  great  perspicuity  the  educational  virtues  and 
vices  of  each  great  educational  reformer.  The  lat- 
ter are  quite  as  important  for  the  modern  to  take 
note  of  as  the  former.  The  educational  reformers 
of  our  own  day  are  wont  to  say  that  they  are  only 
repeating  what  the  great  reformers  of  other  times 
advocated.  Indeed,  Rabelais  was  quite  as  strong 
an  advocate  of  "Manual  Training"  as  any  modern 
reformer  would  desire.  What  every  reformer, 
ancient  or  modern,  fails  to  do  is  to  emphasize  what 
is  true  and  permanent,  in  what  is.  He  seems  nec- 
essarily to  become  possessed  of  "the  spirit  that 
denies,"  and  in  his  advocacy  of  what  should  be  he 
loses  his  foothold  on  what  is;  and  so  he  falls,  and 
another  must  come  and  pick  up  his  fragment  and 
put  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  educational  struc- 
ture. 

The  book  points  out  or  suggests  the  limitations  of 
those  reformers  that  kept  the  educational  pot  boils 
ing  all  along  down  the  centuries,  as  well  as  set- 
forth  in  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  spirit  the 
contributions  of  permanent  value  that  they  have 
made  to  the  educational  idea  of  the  race.  The 
volume  begins  with  the  Renascence  and  ends  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  is  in  most  respects  the  best 
history  of  education  for  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  that  we  have  seen. 
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Physical  Culture.    By  Mabel  Jenness. 

The  volume  of  Miss  Mabel  Jenness  on  "Compre- 
hensive Physical  Culture"  is  all  that  has  been  ex- 
pected of  it.  Miss  Jenness"-  is  recognized  authority 
on  this  subject.  Her  work  treats  of  systems  of  gym- 
nastics, athletic  amusements,  and  contains  valuable 
exercises  for  breathing,  poising,  and  light  gymnas- 
tics. The  chapter  on  the  hygiene  of  the  skin  and 
complexion  is  especially  good.  The  author  believes 
in  the  "direct  relations  of  the  physical  and  psychi- 
cal development."  The  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  woman  who  believes  that  health, 
happiness,  and  beauty  are  allied  in  the  perfections 
of  the  human  frame. 


The  Divine  Comedy,  of  "Dante  Alighieri."  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co. 

The  edition  before  us  is  in  a  single  volume  of  760 
pages.  It  is  in  good  type,  printed  upon  good  paper 
and  is  well  bound.  The  one-volume  edition  is,  in 
some  respects,  more  convenient  than  the  three  vol- 
umes. The  student  often  wishes,  in  the  stu.dy  of  one 
part,  to  refer  to  something  in  one  of  the  other  parts 
and  if  it  is  in  another  volume,  it  takes  more  time  to 
do  it. 

Longfellow's  translation  of  this  great  poem  has 
been  before  the  public  since  1867.  It  is  probably 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  metrical  translations 
that  have  been  made.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late Dante's  verse.  His  peculiar  rhyme,  called  the 
terza  rima,  is  not  found  in  English.  At  least  it  is 
not  popular.  The  Italian  rhyme  is  of  two  syllables. 
In  English  this  is  impossible,  except  in  short  pas- 
sages, illustrated  in  Taylor's  translation  of  Faust. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  content  to  express  in 
wonderful  clearness  the  thought  of  Dante  in  a  most 
literal  translation  of  his  words,  but  in  a  nature  that 
is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  language. 

The  student  will  find  the  notes  in  this  edition 
very  helpful  and  suggestive.  There  is  little  in  them 
of  systematic  suggestion  as  to  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  poem — the  solution  of  the  mystery  in- 
volved in  it — but  there  is  a  world  of  information 
there.  No  one  can  fully  understand  Dante  who  does 
not  know  well  the  history  of  Italy  and  especially  of 
Florence  down  to  the  poet's  time.  But  to  the  many 
who  will  never  have  time  to  make  an  extended 
study  of  this  author,  the  notes  in  this  edition  will 
throw  many  side  lights  upon  passages  that  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible. 

We  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  shall 
enter  with  The  Journal  on  a  brief  and  general 
study  of  this  poem,  to  procure  this  one-volume  edi- 
tion, if  they  have  need  of  a  translation. 


The  World's  Literature.    A  course  in  English 
for  college  and  high  schools,  in  four  parts.  By 
Mary  E.  Burt.    Albert,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  first  part  of  this  course  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, in  a  volume  of  316  pages.    Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Miss  Burt  will  expect 
to  find  in  this  work  a  fuller  amplification  of  her 
method  of  teaching  literature  to  the  young.  She 
accepts  as  her  definition  of  literature  that  it  is  the 
"autobiography  of  the  human  race."     She,  there- 
fore, believes  in  beginning  with  the  study  of  litera- 
ture in  its  infancy. 

This  course  is  provided  for  students  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  It  evidently  has  the  double  purpose 
of  making  the  student  acquainted  with  the  move- 
ment in  the  development  of  literature  in  the  race, 
and  with  the  best  English  authors  who  have  written 
about  it. 


The  first  124  pages  are  devoted  to  the  different 
theories  of  the  origin  of  myths.  Extracts  from  Rus- 
kin  and  Carlisle  occupy  most  of  this  space  The 
story  of  the  Iliad  is  told  by  Symonds. 

The  character  of  Achilles  and  of  Ulysses  is  por- 
trayed by  lengthy  selections  from  Derby's  metrical 
translation  of  the  Illiad,  and  Buchner  &  Lang's 
prose  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  To  these  are 
added  selections  from  the  writings  of  J.  Addington 
Symonds  upon  Homer  and  the  period  between  Ho- 
mer and  the  first  Olympiad — 776  B.  C.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  volume  is  to  lead  the  student  to  look  at 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  those  old  Greeks,  and 
the  author  has  chosen  for  this  purpose  the  three  ex- 
cellent guides,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  'Symonds. 

There  is  not  much  from  the  pen  of  the  author  in 
this  volume,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  she 
has  devoted  much  study  to  the  preparation  of  it. 
The  book  is  intensely  interesting  and  will  give  the 
student  such  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  Greek 
world  that  he  will  be  inclined  often  to  return  o  it. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

free. 

To  any  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  making  a 
change  of  location  or  securing  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary, we  will  send  free  information  regarding  the 
Public-School  Bureau.  For  application  blanks  and 
information  regarding  registration,  address, 

Public-School  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION,  TORONTO, 
JULY,  189I. 

The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  is  recognized 
as  the  only  first-class  route  for  intending  visitors  to 
Toronto  on  the  above  occasion,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  running  Pul- 
man  Palace  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto  without  change. 

2.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Niagara  Falls, 
and  from  thence  be  resuming  the  journey  to  Toronto 
over  its  own  rails. 

3.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  option  of  a  route  to  Toronto  over  its 
direct  line,  by  way  of  Port  Huron  or  by  way  of  De- 
troit, as  they  may  wish. 

4.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago,  under  the 
same  ownership,  with  its  own  line  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  Toronto. 

5.  It  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  quickest 
line  from  Chicago  to  Toronto. 

The  St.  Clair  river  tunnel,  between  Port  Huron 
and  Sarnia,  connecting  the  United  States  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada — one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  engineering  feats  of  'modern  tirrBs,  is 
completed  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
on  this  occasion. 

One  hundred  Pullman  Palace  sleeping  cars  have 
been  secured  for  this  occasion,  insuring  the  patrons 
of  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  satisfac- 
tory and  proper  accommodations. 

The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Toronto  and  return 
is  $14.45,  including  membership  fee.  Tickets  will 
be  on  sale  to  the  general  public,  whether  members 
of  the  Association  or  not. 

For  further  particulars,  reservations,  sleeping  car 
accommodations,  beautifully  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  E.  H.  Hughes,  G.  W.  P.  A. 
103  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  W.  E.  Davis, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  C.  &  G.  T,  R'y,  Chicago,  111. 
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Indigestion 


-  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 
This  preparation  promotes  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the  phosphates,  forming  an  important  and  active  princi- 
ple and  essential  element  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.    This  fluid  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  diges- 
tion, and  if  the  stomach  is  not  supplied  with  it,  indigestion  will  result. 
Dr.  E.  V.  Wright,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"The  peculiar  combination  of  phosphates  renders  it  most  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  digestive  disorders." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Williamson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 

"  Marked  beneficial  results  in  imperfect  digestion." 
Dr.  F.  G.  McGavock,  McGavock,  Ark.,  says: 

"It  acts  beneficially  in  obstinate  indigestion."  D 
Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  2. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION;— Be  sure  the  word  "HORSFORD'S"  is  PRINTED  on  the  label.   All  others  are  spurious. 

NEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WAGNER  CARS. 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  is  doing  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  strictly  first-class  passen- 
ger transportation  in  this  country  and  has  introduced 
many  radical  improvements  which  have  practically 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  car  construction. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Wagner  Company, 
located  at  East  Buffalo,  give  employment  to  a  small 
army  of  skilled  operatives  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction departments.  The  finest  and  richest  ma- 
terials only  enter  into  the  construction  of  Wagner 
cars,  and  the  same  painstaking  care  is  bestowed 
upon  the  principal  and  most  trival  details. 

The  drawing,  room,  sleeping,  dining,  and  buffet 
cars  in  service  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  are  all  of  the  Wagner  pattern,  and 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  lux- 
ury attained  as  a  result  of  the  most  skilled  labor 
mechanical  genius  can  provide,  perfect  taste  dic- 
ate,  or  lavish  expenditure  justify. 

Mention  The  Journal  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers. 

CATARRH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  gives  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it  for  catarrhal  troubles. — G.  K.  Mellor,  drug- 
gist, Worcester,  Mass. 

I  believe  Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  the  best  article  for 
catarrh  ever  offered  the  public. — Bush  &  Co.,  drug- 
gists, Worcester,  Mass. 

An  article  of  real  merit. — C.  P.  Alden,  druggist, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Those  who  use  it  speak  highly  of  it. — Geo.  A. 
Hill,  druggist,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cream  Balm  has  given  satisfactory  results. — W. 
P.  Draper,  druggist,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE  HEARD  FROM. 

At  a  seance  in  Chicago  some  evenings  since,  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare,  being  called  upon  for  a  son- 
net, began  as  follows: 

"That  teacher  is  a  rank  galoot 
Who  does  not  use  the  Wabash  route 
In  going  to  Toronto — ." 

At  this  point  the  representative  of  a  competing 
line,  who  was  present,  fell  dead,  and  Shakespeare 
vanished.  If  the  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  finish, 
it  would  doubtless  have  given  as  a  reason  for  this 
beautiful  sentiment,  that  the  Wabash  is  the  only 
line  running  through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  To- 
ronto, and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  passengers 
choice  of  two  routes  (Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific)  from  Detroit.  For  maps  and  full  informa- 
tion, write  F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

RHYME  AND  REASON. 

All  teachers  who  go  to  Toronto 
This  important  fact  should  be  onto: 
That  the  Wabash  railway 
Runs  two  trains  a  day, 
With  through  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto. 
For  maps  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
coming  National  Educational  Convention,  address 
F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

ARE  YOU  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATION  ? 

If  so,  send  $1.00  for  the  best  "Teacher's  Exam- 
iner" in  the  market.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
sold  at  the  regular  price,  which  is  $1.50.  It  contains 
questions  and  answers  on  all  the  branches  required 
for  certificate  of  any  grade,  which  questions  are  like 
those  usually  asked  at  teachers'  examinations. 
Address,      Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 
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FOR  SALE. — RAILROAD  LANDS  IN   SOUTHERN  ILLI- 
NOIS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  are  offer- 
ing lands  at  so  low  a  price  that  it  seems  absurd  to 
tell  what  they  are  capable  of  producing,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  crops  from  apple  orchards  are  yielding 
from  $300  to  S500  per  acre.  There  are  many  farm- 
ers, fruit  growers,  who  are  realizing  each  year  from 
$150  to  S500  per  acre  for  their  fruit  and  early  vege- 
tables, and  some  who  are  realizing  $1, 000  per  acre. 
These,  of  course  are  successful  men  of  business,  who 
study  how  to  do  it.  Do  you  want  the  same  chance 
to  make  money?  You  can  have  it  by  going  into  this 
country  and  buying  some  of  the  same  lands  from 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  by  ap- 
plying the  ability  you  have  in  a  business  manner  to 
their  improvement  and  cultivation,  you  can  have  in 
a  short  lime  as  valuable  land  as  that  of  a  successful 
fruit  grower,  on  the  line  of  this  railroad,  who  said 
the  other  day,  "I  have  brought  my  land  to  such  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  that  no  one  can  buy  it  from 
me  for  $500  per  acre,  as  I  can  net  $100  per  acre  off 
it  every  year." 

Most  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  can  be  made  to  produce 
the  same  results.  They  lie  along  the  line  of  this 
railroad  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  15  miles,  and  the 
country  is  traversed  by  many  other  railroads,  thus 
affording  every  facility  for  transportation  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  any  market  that  may  be  se- 
lected, fruit  express  trains  being  run  daily  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  points. 

Sheep  raising  is  as  profitable  on  the  hill  lands 
there  as  in  any  place  in  Ohio. 

Address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  Skene,  Land  Commis- 
sioner I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  78  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Would  You 
Like  to  Make  a 
Change  in  Any  of  Your  School 
or  College  Text- 
Books 


"For  next  year?  If  so,  write  to  us  for  our  new  catalogue  of 
Arithmetics,  Civil  Government, 

Grammars,  Pysiologies, 
Spellers,  English  and 

American  Literature, 
Higher  Mathematics,  Polit- 
ical Economy,  Rudimentary  Psychol- 
ogy, Latin  Classics,  Outlines  of  Bible  Study, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


With  yonr  spring  classes  in  English  Literature  try 
some  of  our 

.  •  English  Classics  .  . 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

BOSTON.       NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestipuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between 
Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal  points 
in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 
Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 
The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 
The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.    Electric  Reading  Lamps 

in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First-Class. 

First-Class  People  Patronize  First  Class  Lines. 
Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  Tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  thr 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  EVERYWHKP  r 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

Knowledge  is  becoming  so  thoroughly  classified 
that  now  every  profession  has  its  technical  works. 
Among  books  for  teachers  nothing  equals  "  The 
Teachers7  and  Students'1  Library'"  in  plan,  method, 
fullness,  and  practical  usefullness.  We  are  indebted 
to  that  enterprising  publisher,  T.  S.  Denison,  of 
Chicago,  for  this  indispensable  work,  at  the  low 
price  of  $2.50. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendars  we  have  yet 
seen  for  189 1. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  H.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111.,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  There  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair-cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a.  m.  and  1:15  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  l.arkin 
Dunton,  LL. D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 

LOCATE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  except 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  confi- 
dently believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.      J.  F.  Merry,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.Agt. 

7*i7  Superintendents  and  Principals.  — A  summer 
school,  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  who  desire  to  study  the  ed- 
ucational principles  of  Froebel  in  the  so-called  kin- 
dergarten and  new  education  methods  in  their  ap- 
plication to  elementary  school  work,  will  be  opened 
at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  July  20.  The  school 
will  continue  for  two  weeks,  and  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  actual  work  as 
well  as  for  study.  For  full  particulars  address  ijupt. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


.    ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-C  leanses  the  Nasal ^p^-wr;  ^ 

ll'assages,  Allays  lain  and  Inflammation,  1 1  <-al  S  ^Kf^Jr"'-  „oy\ 
Itlie  Sores,  Kestores  Taste  and   Smell,  and  Cures  ■*J^TAR" Vol 

-■gfOmHt*?] 

Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Heac 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  56  Warren  St,  N.  Y.| 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

CENSUS  OK  189Q- 

The  New  Editions  of  Warren's  Geographies  for  1891  will  contain  the  Census 
of  1890;  also  the  new  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  the  new  Territory  of 

Oklahoma,  together  with  all  other  recent  Geographical  Changes  and  Discoveries. 

Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  who  are  using  Warren's  Geographies 
in  their  schools,  may  obtain  gummed  sheets  of  the  Census  of  1890  to  paste  in  the  books 
now  in  use,  by  addressing  the  publishers. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

H.  l.  belden,  Western  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1 81  and  184  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

(Mention  The  Journal  when  writing  to  the  publishers.) 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  ^2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  r.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


VIII. 


The  election  of  1864  was  upon  the  sole 
issue  of  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Lincoln  was  endorsed,  and 
the  novel  feature  of  establishing  polling 
places  in  the  field  for  soldiers  voting  re- 
sulted in  a  popular  majority  for  his  re- 
election over  Gen.  McClellan,  the  demo- 
cratic nominee. 

The  close  of  the  war  (followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  the  installation  of  Vice- 
president  Johnson  in  the  presidential  chair) 
brought  to  the  front  the  absorbing  issue  of 
Reconstruction,  involving  also  that  of  Ne- 
gro Suffrage.  Johnson's  first  words  and 
acts  foreboded  very  radical  measures,  but 
he  soon  appeared  out  of  harmony  with  his 
party  leaders  in  Congress. 

Three  distinct  views  of  the  policy  of  re- 
construction are  presented: 

1.  Pres.  Lincoln,  in  1863,  had  proposed 
to  Congress  the  re-admission  of  states 
whenever  it  should  appear  that  one-tenth 
the  number  of  those  who  voted  in  i860 
had  established  a  State  Government  ask- 
re-admission  to  the  Union.  No  change  was 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  his  views. 

2.  President  Johnson  claimed  that  the 
loss  of  statehood  by  the  seceeding  states 
was  temporary,  and  that,  in  laying  down 
their  arms,  they  resumed  at  once  their  for- 
mer attitude  and  should  be  so  recognized. 

3.  Congress  considered  secession  as  an 
abandonment  of  all  rights  as  states  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  by  the  arbitra- 


ment of  war  they  take  the  place  of  territo- 
ries, to  be  governed  by  Congress  until  they 
appear  as  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Union  with  Constitutions  properly  framed 
and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  entire  people, 
including  the  negroes. 

Tennessee  was  the  first  to  make  applica- 
tion, and  was  admitted  July  24,  1866. 

The  13th  Amendment  abolishing  slavery 
(the  first  time  the  word  "slavery"  appears 
in  the  Constitution  is  in  the  article  abol- 
ishing it)  was  proclaimed  as  ratified  by 
twenty-seven  states  (three-fourths  of  the 
number  in  i860)  December  18,  1865.  In 
this  number  of  states,  there  were  eight  that 
had  acted  under  Pres.  Lincoln's  and  Pres. 
Johnson's  policies  of  reconstruction,  but 
had  received  no  recognition  by  Congress 
as  states.  Inasmuch  as  nineteen  was  three- 
fourths  of  the  twenty-five  loyal  states,  no 
objection  was  made  by  Congress  to  Secre- 
tary Seward's  proclamation. 

The  14th  Amendment  giving  freedmen 
rights  as  citizens  under  the  Constitution, 
embodying  the  principle  of  the  previously 
enacted  "Civil  Rights  Bill,"  was  declared 
as  properly  ratified  July  21,  1868,  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  one  week  later  by  procla- 
mation of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
ratification  of  this  Amendment  was  made 
a  prerequisite  to  the  admission  of  the  ten 
states  still  held  as  territories.  These  states, 
by  act  of  March  2,  1867,  were  placed  un- 
der military  rule.    They  passed  into  the 
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union  after  the  Congressional  plan  of  re- 
construction, in  the  following  order: 

June  22,  1868,  Arkansas. 

June  25,  1868,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  South  Carolina. 

July  11,  1868,  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas. 

January  26,  1870,  Virginia. 

February  17, 1870,  Mississippi  closes  the 
file. 

Bitter  antagonism  between  Pres.  Johnson 
and  Congress  was  developed  in  legislation 
limiting  the  power  of  the  President  as  to 
amnesty,  command  of  the  army,  and  right 
of  removal  from  office.  This  culminated 
in  articles  of  impeachment  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  failed  to  secure 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 
For  a  time  a  bitter  feeling  prevailed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  toward 
prominent  Northern  Senators,  Fessenden, 
Grimes,  and  Trumbull,  who  could  not  sus- 
tain impeachment. 

The  canvass  of  1868  was  conducted  un- 
der excitement  touching  Reconstruction 
and  Negro  Suffrage.  Gen.  Grant  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority  over  Horatio  Seymour. 
The  addition  of  a  large  colored  vote  to 
the  support  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
South  was  the  occasion  of  excesses  in  both 
political  parties. 

On  the  one  side  negroes  ignorant  of  po- 
litical administration  are  elevated  to  places 
of  trust  in  the  state,  and  "Carpet  Bag" 
rule  of  adventurers  from  the  Northern 
states  arouses  intense  antipathy  from 
Southern  whites. 

On  the  other  side  "Ku  Klux"  organiza- 
tions terrorize  the  ignorant  voters  of  the 
South. 

To  settle  all  doubts  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  14th  Amendment  upon  the  question 
of  Suffrage,  the  15th  Amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Congress  one  week  before  Grant's 
inauguration  and  was  proclaimed  as  rati- 
fied, March  30,  1870. 

The  removal  of  disabilities  laid  upon 
those  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  by  the  14th 
Amendment  became  the  occasion  for  fre- 
quent special  acts  of  Congress,  until  in 
May,  1872,  disabilities  were  removed  from 
all  except  "Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  36th  and  37th  Congresses — officers 
in  the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States — heads  of  departments 
and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States." 

(Private  acts  have  since  removed  these 
disabilities  from  all  whom  death  had  not 
previously  released.) 


The  virtual  settlement  of  the  dominant 
issue  left  men  free  to  act  more  from  per- 
sonal considerations.  Personal  hostility 
to  certain  measures  of  Grant's  administra- 
tion divided  the  Republicans.  The  hope 
of  regaining  power  through  this  division 
swayed  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  "Liberal  Republicans"  form 
an  alliance  with  one  Democratic  wing,  and 
Horace  Greeley  is  made  their  standard- 
bearer  for  1872.  Republicans  renominate 
Grant.  "Straight  Out  Democrats"  nomi- 
nate O'Connor,  who  is  endorsed  by  the 
"Labor  Reform"  party  after  the  declinature 
of  David  Davis,  their  first  choice. 

The  "Temperance  Party"  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  National  politics,  with  Mr. 
Black  as  their  candidate. 

The  nomination  of  Greeley  by  one  wing 
of  the  Democrats,  and  of  Julian  by  the 
other  for  the  second  place  on  their  ticket, 
witnesses  to  the  entire  settlement  of  the 
old  slavery  issue  through  the  endorsement 
of  two  erstwhile  radical  Abolitionists  by 
their  former  strongest  political  opponents. 

Grant  receives  a  large  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes,  including  those  of  six  of  the 
nine  seceded  states  whose  votes  were 
counted.  All  had  been  re-admitted  and  all 
had  voted,  but  double  returns  had  been 
made  by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  both  of 
which  were  rejected  in  the  canvass  of  the 
vote. 

The  radical  change  wrought  in  the  labor 
system  of  the  old  slave  states;  the  won- 
derful growth  of  inventions  in  labor-saving 
machinery;  the  return  to  labor  of  the 
great  numbers  withdrawn  for  years  for  ser- 
vice in  the  army  both  North  and  South: 
the  great  increase  in  railway  building  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  agricultural 
pursuits;  largely  increased  immigration; 
reduction  in  wages; — these  aroused  an  un- 
usual interest  among  thoughtful  working- 
men,  and  introduced  labor  questions  into 
politics. 

Following  close  upon  "Labor  Reform" 
come  financial  questions  which  take  shape 
as  political  issues  soon  after  the  second  in- 
auguration of  President  Grant. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  accepted  as  a  "War 
Measure,"  and  no  thought  of  its  Constitu- 
tionality had  much  weight  until  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debts  in  "legal  tender" 
notes  called  "greenbacks,"  was  resisted  by 
creditors.  January  15,  1872,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  former  decision  and  de- 
clared the  "  legal  tender  act  "  Constitu- 
tional. 
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Congress  attempts  to  retire  the  greenback 
currency;  declares  that  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  must  be  paid  in  coin;  au- 
thorizes the  charter  of  National  Banks;  de- 
monetizes silver  (though  years  before  prac- 
tical demonetization  had  been  effected 
when  the  weight  of  fractional  silver  coin 
was  reduced.)  In  all  these  measures  the 
commercial  and  the  agricultural  interests 
were  antagonistic. 

Democratic  platforms  favor  the  "Ohio 
idea"  of  paying  all  U.  S.  Bonds,  not  desig- 
nated as  payable  in  coin,  in  greenbacks. 

The  Democratic-Liberal  coalition  drop- 
ped the  issue.  The  financial  crash  of  1873 
revived  it.  November  25,  1874  witnessed 
the  organization  of  a  new  party  which  fav- 
ored the  withdrawal  of  all  National  and 
State  Bank  issues  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  greenbacks,  made  legal  tender 
for  all  debts  except  interest  upon  the  then 
present  National  debt  and  such  bonds  as 
were  issued  payable  in  coin.  The  party 
assumed  the  name  "Greenback  Party." 

Interest  in  its  success  is  intensified  by 
the  passage  of  the  "Resumption  Act"  to 
take  effect  in  1879. 

The  Democracy  of  many  states  approved 
the  "Ohio  idea"  for  a  time,  but  quietly  ig- 
nored it  after  the  nomination  of  Tilden  in 
1876. 

Southern  whites  had  regained  in  large 
measure  the  reins  of  government  in  their 
respective  states,  but  U.  S.  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  for  pro- 
tection of  State  Governments  recognized 
by  Congress  as  the  rightful  authorities. 

Upon  this  measure  Republicans  were 
divided  in  sentiment.  Democrats  were 
solidly  united.  The  "Greenback  Party" 
absorbed  the  "Labor  Reform"  party,  and 
received  strong  support  from  the  "Gran- 
gers," an  organization  of  farmers  with  the 
purpose  of  reducing  mortgages,  and  of 
purchasing  machinery  and  supplies  at 
wholesale  rates. 

The  "Temperance  Party"  adopts  the  is- 
sue of  prohibition,  and  takes  the  name  of 
"Prohibition  Reform"  Party.  " 

The  canvass  of  1876  is  a  heated  one, — 
Tilden,  leading  Democrats;  Hayes,  leading 

(To  be  ( 


Republicans ;  Cooper,  the  nominee  of 
Greenbackers;  Smith,  the  candidate  of 
Prohibitionists;  Walker,  the  candidate  of 
"American  Nationalists."* 

The  contest  is  so  close  as  to  give  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  contested  vote 
of  the  states  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Tilden  has  184  votes  and  Hayes  173  about 
which  no  contest  had  arisen.  The  12  votes 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  if  cast  for  Hayes, 
would  give  him  the  requisite  number  by 
one  majority.  If  cast  for  Tilden,  he  would 
have  twenty-three  majority.  An  electoral 
commission  consisting  of  five  Senators 
(three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats), 
of  five  Representatives  (three  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans),  and  five  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  constituted  for 
the  determination  of  the  question  at  issue 
regarding  the  two  states  named  above.  As 
it  was  well  known  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  governed  by  party  just 
evenly  divided,  and  as  four  of  the  Justices 
had  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
supposed  party  affiiliations  intense  interest 
was  attached  to  the  vote  of  the  fifth  Jus- 
tice. A  vote  of  eight  to  seven  gave  Mr. 
Hayes  the  votes  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
and  the  sufficient  majority  of  one  electoral 
vote.  The  result  was  not  contested,  and 
quiet  prevailed. 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the 
Southern  States,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Pres.  Hayes,  alienated  the  party  from  their 
President.  "Stalwarts"  and  "Half-Breeds," 
names  coming  from  New  York  politics, 
are  given  to  the  divided  sections  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Democrats  also 
are  divided  in  New  York,  and  in  a  Guber- 
natorial election  "Tammany  Democrats" 
join  "Stalwart"  Republicans,  successfully. 

Labor  interests  are  brought  to  the  front 
more  prominently  in  the  railroad  riots  of 
1877,  and  in  Socialistic  movements  and  the 
organization  of  an  Independent  National" 
party,  in  1878. 

Specie  Resumption  is  effected,  without 
the  commotion  feared,  in  1879. 

*Their  prominent  idea — preservation  of  the  American  Sab- 
bath and  other  distinctive  American  institutions,  and  opposi- 
tion to  secret  societies. 


SPONTANEITY  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

SUPT.  W.  H.  HAILMANN,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 

There  is  among  teachers  much  enthu- •  hood,  but  in  the  practice  of  the  school-room 
siastic  talk  about  the  spontaneity  of  child-     it  is  sadly,  sometimes  ruthlessly,  ignored. 
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This  is  manifest  not  only  in  the  three 
R's,  with  reference  to  which  inveterate  cus- 
tom may  furnish  plausible  excuse  for  the 
inanities  of  First  and  Second  Readers,  for 
the  vacant  artificialness  of  rudimentary, 
pot-hook  practice,  for  the  marrowless 
spelling  exercise,  for  the  apple-and-marble 
soporifics  of  primary  arithmetic,  and  the 
like;  it  is  equally  manifest  in  modern  sub- 
jects of  instruction  wafted  into  our  public 
schools  by  the  fresh  new-education  breezes 
of  our  day. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  form  and 
color  work  and  in  drawing.  Here  is  a 
form-lesson  in  clay.  Every  child,  follow- 
ing the  teacher's  dictation,  rolls  his  piece 
of  clay  into  a  ball  exactly  like  the  ball  of 
every  other  child.  Then,  still  following 
dictation,  all  the  children  roll  their  balls 
into  cylinders,  and  transform  these  into 
little  jugs  resembling  each  other  more 
closely  than  is  the  case  with  hen's  eggs,  and 
that  is  the  end. 

Throughout  the  whole  performance  there 
has  been  nothing  but  repression  of  sponta- 
neity. It  might  have  been  called  into  crea- 
tive play  when  the  dictated  ball  was  fin- 
ished, each  child  being  permitted  to  mod- 
ify his  ball  into  any  spherical  object  nearest 
his  interest  or  fancy.  It  might  have  been 
done  when  the  cylinder  was  reached,  or, 
again,  when  the  problem  of  making  a  jug 
presented  itself;  and  there  might  have 
been  as  many  different  jugs  as  there  were 
children.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
done.  Spontaneity  evidently  lay  on  the 
shelf,  and  thither,  too,  went  the  jugs  to 
come  forth  no  more. 

Again,  here  is  a  drawing  lesson.  The 
children  divide  the  surface  of  their  slates 
into  six  compartments.  In  each  of  these, 
following  dictation  closely,  they  draw  a 
circle,  tracing  the  circumference  "  four 
times."  Then  they  turn  the  slate  over  and 
— still  following  dictation— each  child  draws 
the  outline  of  the  apple  in  the  teacher's 
mind. 

The  circles  are  all  alike.  So  are  the  ap- 
ples. There  is  not  the  shadow  of  sponta- 
neity on  one  of  them.  There  was  a  beau- 
tiful opportunity  to  call  it  into  play  after 
the  first  circle  had  been  drawn;  the  child 
might  have  been  permitted  to  draw  the  re- 
maining five  circles  in  his  own  way,  in  free 
imitation.  Or,  again,  after  drawing  the  six 
circles,  he  might  have  modified  each  into 
a  representation  of  some  object,  or  orna- 
mented each  spontaneously.  Or,  at  the 
very  least,  he  might  have  been  permitted, 
after  turning  the  slate  over,  to  draw  his  own 


apple,  to  impress  on  this  precious  outline 
the  stamp  of  his  own  individual  knowledge 
or  experience  concerning  apples.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  done.  Spontaneity 
seems  to  have  been  erased  from  the  chil- 
dren's minds,  and,  presently,  the  circles 
and  apples  share  its  fate  as  they  vanish 
from  the  slates. 

In  a  higher  grade,  you  are  shown  the 
children's  drawing  books,  or  treated  to  the 
exhibit  of  several  drawing  lessons  mounted 
on  cards.  One  drawing  book  tells  the  whole 
story.  So  does  one  sample  of  each  mounted 
drawing  lesson.  Each  sample  of  each 
series  contains  the  same  lesson,  nothing 
more.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  impress 
of  the  child's  individuality.  That  was  not 
consulted,  was  kept  down  and  out  by  the 
dictation,  by  the  "system." 

Possibly  it  is  a  color  lesson — there  is  hope 
for  such  now.  Each  child  painfully  follow- 
ing dictation,  "  washes  "  an  oblong  space 
with  "standard  yellow,"  to  the  left  of  it  a 
similar  space  with  a  "tint"  of  yellow,  and 
to  the  right  of  it  a  third  similar  space  with 
a  "shade"  of  yellow.  That  is  all.  All  the 
lesson  and  all  the  outcome  of  it.  The  next 
lesson  will  be  the  same  thing  in  blue,  and 
then  in  red,  and  so  on  through  the  "scale." 
Never  during  the  entire  course  is  there  a 
shadow  of  spontaneity,  never  a  trace  of 
individuality,  never  an  intimation  of  crea- 
tive power.  If  you  have  seen  one  child's 
work,  you  have  seen  the  work  of  all  the 
children.  You  have  seen  all  that  is  worth 
seeing,  which  is  the  "system."  For  the 
sake  of  this  the  children  and  all  their 
spontaneity  are  suppressed. 

Our  manual  training  schools  do  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  work  in  their 
shops. 

In  truly  educational  work  all  this  is 
changed,  or  rather,  will  be  changed.  We 
shall  then  learn  to  hold  the  child  of  more 
value  than  the  "system;"  to  develop  the- 
child's  spontaneity  into  a  living  individual- 
ity, into  all-sided  creativeness;  teaching 
it  to  follow  principle  rather  than  authority; 
to  esteem  discovery  and  invention  more 
highly  than  mere  conventional  following  or 
imitation. 

Dictation  will  still  play  an  important 
part  in  our  work;  but  no  dictation  will  end 
in  itself.  It  will  rather  serve  simply  as  an 
incentive,  as  a  suggestion,  as  a  way-opener 
to  the  child  in  the  exercise  of  his  sponta- 
neous powers,  enabling  him  to  give  suitable 
direction  to  these. 

May  this  day  soon  dawn  upon  our  schools 
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DANTE'S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 


III. 


In  the  last  number  an  outline  of  Dante's 
system  of  astronomy  was  presented.  It  is 
the  old  Egyptian  conception,  and  was  be- 
lieved, in  the  poet's  time,  to  correctly  rep- 
resent the  universe.  The  following  dia- 
gram will  help  the  reader  to  fix  in  mind 
Dante's  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  earth 
to  the  other  heavenly  bodies.* 


The  Empyrean  or  immovable  heaven  is 
the  abode  of  the  most  blessed  spirits,  and 
is  symbolized  by  a  great  white  rose.  Above 
this  rose  are  the  circles  of  the  angles.  All 
the  circles  between  the  Empyrean  and  the 
earth  revolve  around  the  earth  every  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  inner  circle  is  the  earth, 
showing  the  Inferno  and  the  mountain  of 
Purgatory. 

The  outermost  circle  is  crystaline  and 
revolves  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  com- 
municates motion  to  the  other  circles.  It 
was  called  the  Primum  Mobile. 

The  writer  assumes  that  the  reader  is 
familiar  with  the  story  told  by  Dante  in 
the  Divine  Comedy. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  story? 

Shelling  has  said  that  the  Inferno  is  a 
picture  of  nature;  the  Purgatorio,  of  his- 
tory; and  the  Paradiso,  of  art.  It  will  be 
well  to  carry  this  statement  in  mind  in 
our  study.    It  probably  needs  as  much  in- 

*W?  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ela,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity for  the  drawings  from  which  the  cuts  used  in  this  series 
of  papers  are  made. 


terpretation  to  most  readers  as  the  poem 
itself. 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  poem 
is  that  it  is  the  medieval  conception  of 
man's  condition  in  a  future  state  of  exis- 
tence. The  wicked  who  die  unrepentant 
go  each  to  his  own  place  in  the  Inferno. 
The  repentant  but  unpurified  pass  through 
the  pains  of  Purgatory  in  requital  for  their 
misdeeds,  and  when  proper  penance  has 
been  undergone,  they  ascend  to  the  terres- 
trial paradise,  and  from  thence  into  the 
paradise  celestial.  The  Paradise  contains 
those  who  have  returned  from  their  es- 
trangement from  the  divine  Creator  and 
Father;  whose  sins  have  been  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

It  is  probable  that  to  a  majority  of 
readers  the  punishments  of  the  Inferno 
are  conceived  to  be  imposed  upon  the  suf- 
ferers by  a  power  external  to  and  other 
than  themselves.  The  burdens  and  flames 
and  discipline  of  the  Purgatorio  are  con- 
ceived to  have  the  same  source;  and  the 
bliss  of  Paradise  has  also  an  external  or- 
igin, and  is  conferred  upon  the  recipients 
in  a  sort  of  mechanical  way.  That  this 
was  the  common  thought  of  man's  relation 
to  God  in  Dante's  age,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  poem,  therefore,  in  its  external 
form,  reflects  the  prevailing  consciousness 
of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written. 

But  if  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  poems, 
it  must  be  a  reflection,  also,  of  the  prevailing 
consciousness  of  every  age.  That  is,  there 
must  be  that  in  it  which  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  individual  or  of  race  recog- 
nizes as  its  own. 

Has  the  poet  embodied  in  the  special 
form  of  the  consciousness  of  his  own  time 
what  is  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race  in 
every  age?  In  other  words,  has  he  written 
a  universal  poem?  If  he  has,  then  there 
is  a  larger  meaning  in  the  Inferno  than  that 
it  is  the  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death; 
Purgatory  is  something  more  than  a  device 
of  the  church  to  purge  those  who  have 
died  repentant  but  sinful;  and  Paradise 
has  a  larger  meaning  than  that  of  a  graded 
school,  in  which  the  catechism  is  the  chief 
subject  of  study. 

Perhaps  I  have  already  said  that  to  in- 
terpret the  poem  best  one  should  know  the 
history  of  Italy  and  the  biography  of  Dante. 
The  poem  is  an  auto-biography  of  the  poet. 
Indeed,  every  great  poem  may  be  regarded 
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as  a  biography  of  the  author,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
And  since  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual is  substantially  the  repetition  of  the 
process  followed  in  the  development  of  the 
race,  the  biography  of  the  poet  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  history  of  the  race. 

The  more  of  the  experiences  of  the  race 
he  has  realized  in  himself,  the  more  will  he 
put  into  his  poem  of  that  which  is  of  univer- 
sal interest.  Dante's  biography,  if  it  could 
be  fully  known,  would  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  Italy,  and,  in  turn,  the  history  of 
Italy  would  tend  to  explain  the  biography 
of  Dante. 

Midway  in  the  journey  of  his  life  Dante 
declares  that  he  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  lost  in  a  dense  forest. 
Socrates,  nearly  a  score  of  centuries  before, 
had  declared,  in  substance,  that  all  men 
were  in  this  condition;  and  that  the  only 
difference  between  himself  and  others  was 
that  he  knew  that  he  was  lost.  Dante  had 
a  similar  experience.  The  first  step  toward 
discovering  the  true  way  was  to  know  that 
he  had  lost  it.  He  saw  in  the  distance  the 
shining  heights  of  success  lit  up  by  the  sun 
of  truth,  but  he  was  beset  by  the  leopard 
of  animal  appetites  and  passions  on  the 
one  hand;  the  lion  of  pride  and  ambition 
on  the  other;  and  turning  to  avoid  them  he 
was  confronted  by  the  she-wolf  of  avarice 
or  selfishness.  And  he  finds,  too,  these 
states  of  his  own  soul  embodied  in  institu- 
tions and  giving  character  to  them.  Flor- 
ence, his  native  city,  is  the  leopard;  France 
is  the  lion;  and  the  Pope,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  is  the  she-wolf. 

How  shall  he  find  his  way  to  the  shining 
height?  And  not  only  how  shall  Dante 
.find  his  way,  but  what  is  the  process  by 
which  the  race  must  find  its  way? 

Thus  the  old  and  ever  new  question  is 
repeated/'How  shall  man  attain  salvation?" 

In  this  state  of  conscious  bewilderment 
the  shade  of  Virgil  presents  himself.  Dante 
will  seek  in  literature  what  he  has  failed  to 
find  in  politics.  Politics  may  be  the  way 
of  salvation  to  some,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  the  way  for  Dante.  He  found  himself, 
midway  in  the  journey  of  life,  lost  in  a 
wood.  Participation  in  the  conflicts  of 
political  life  was  not  for  him  the  process 
by  which  the  way  of  salvation  was  to  be 
revealed.  He  must  participate  in  that  phase 
of  race  consciousness  which  is  embodied 
in  literature.  He  must  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  ascent  from  earth 
to  heaven,  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual, 
from  the  Inferno  to  Paradise,  by  a  different 


mode  of  reflection  than  that  of  politics. 
The  spirit  of  literature  which  reveals  the 
deeper  and  truer  convictions  of  man  must 
lead  him.  He  must  study  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  life  for  the  individual  and 
the  race  (1)  from  the  standpoint  of  nature, 
where  each  conceives  himself  to  be  an  in- 
dependent being,  to  which  everything  else  is 
alien,  and  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made  to  serve  his  own  selfish  purpose.  In 
this  state  each  self  is  the  center  of  the  all. 
All  that  exists  is  for  him.  This  problem 
must  be  studied,  also  (2)  from  the  stand- 
point of  history  or  conflict,  in  which  each 
self  learns  to  subordinate  its  impulses  and 
desires  to  the  idea  of  what  is  right  for  all. 
This  is  the  purgatorial  stage  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  race.  (3)  The  Paradiso 
is  the  state  in  which  is  experienced  the  joy 
of  self-renunciation;  where  one  comes  to 
the  full  consciousness  that  it  is  only  in 
losing  his  life  in  the  service  of  others  that 
he  finds  the  real  bliss  of  living.  This  is 
to  be  in  the  Empyrean,  the  fixed  and  im- 
movable heaven;  and  this,  too,  is  the  anti- 
pode  of  nature,  and  is  called  Art. 

Dante  begins  his  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  existence  by  the 
study  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  His 
deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
soul  which  this  new  spirit  has  revealed  to 
him  prompts  him  to  separate  the  natural 
man  into  a  number  of  classes.  These  are 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
by  which  they  are  governed.  Each  class 
is  dominated  by  some  one  idea  or  com- 
manding principle.  As  he  enters  this  realm 
in  which  the  spirit  of  nature,  or  man's  first 
conception  of  things  and  his  relation  to 
them,  holds  sway  he  reads  over  the  portal 
a  strange  inscription: 

"  Through  me  the  way  is  to  the  city  dolent; 

Through  me  the  way  is  to  eternal  dole; 

Through  me  the  way  among  the  people  lost. 

Justice  incited  my  sublime  Creator; 

Created  me  divine  Omnipotence, 

The  highest  wisdom  and  the  primal  love. 

Before  me  there  were  no  created  things, 

Only  eterne,  and  I  eternal  last. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  in." 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  show  farther 
on  the  appropriateness  of  this  inscription, 
if  man  is  to  accept  his  first  view  of  the 
world  as  his  last  and  only  view  of  it.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  natural  man — the 
savage — is  that  of  an  intelligent  brute.  No 
other  has  any  rights  that  he  is  bound  to 
respect.  The  world  is  his  orange.  Every 
one  who  is  not  a  cat's-paw  for  his  chest- 
nuts is  an  enemy  to  be  reduced  to  his  ser- 
vice or  exterminated. 
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But  there  are  many  different  phases  in  the 
realization  of  this  conception.  Dante  dis- 
covers one  phase  of  it  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  the  Inferno.  Here  he  finds  an  innumer- 
able host  chasing  a  flag  that  is  ever  in 
motion.  They  are  stung  by  hornets  and 
gadflies,  and  are  ever  crying  out  with  the 
pain.  These  are  creatures  without  wills. 
They  have  no  convictions  or  established 
purposes.  They  are  following  a  banner  of 
present  enjoyment — what  they  call  "hap- 
piness"— but  they  never  catch  up  with  it. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  domi- 
nated by  a  controlling  idea.  They  have 
not  energy  of  mind  sufficient  to  create 
such  an  idea.  Dante  saw  former  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven  there,  who  did  not  like  to 
"take  sides"  in  the  war  between  Lucifer 
and  the  Archangel.  They  were  uncertain 
which  side  would  prevail,  and  they  would 
wait  and  see.  They  were  ever  seeking  to 
be  on  the  winning  side,  and  having  no  con- 

(To  be  t 


victions  of  their  own,  they  were  ever  fol- 
lowing the  shifting  banner  of  apparent  suc- 
cess. They  were  too  worthless  for  heaven, 
and  too  contemptible  for  hell.  Each  is  for 
self,  and  is  stung  with  disappointment  and 
jealousy,  in  his  pursuit  of  ease  and  pleas- 
ure which  he  never  experiences.  He  ac- 
cuses every  one  but  himself  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  misery.  He  does  not  see  that 
his  pain  and  unrest  are  the  return  of  his 
own  deed  upon  his  head. 

This,  to  Dante,  was  a  very  hopeless  and 
uninteresting  class.  Virgil  thought  them 
unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
Their  numbers  were  beyond  estimate,  but 
they  were  utterly  worthless. 

Having  summarily  disposed  of  this  im- 
mense number  of  human  beings  by  setting 
them  down  as  zero  in  the  final  summing 
up,  the  poet  proceeds  to  study  the  more  in- 
teresting class  that  have  wills  which  will 
the  bad. 


TEACHING  READING. 


SUPT.  S.  S.  PARR,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 
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FIRST  GRADE  WORK  CONTINUED. 


Devices  for  effecting  association  are 
many.  Their  aim  in  every  case  is  to  effect 
a  movement  of  the  attention  either  from 
word  to  meaning,  or  from  meaning  to  word. 
The  illustration  contained  in  the  sketch  of 
a  lesson,  previously  given,  begins  with 
meaning,  and  goes  to  the  word.  It  is  gen- 
erally easier  to  begin  with  the  meaning 
than  with  the  wor4.  This,  too,  is  the  nat- 
ural order,  because  in  common  speech  one 
busies  himself  with  the  meaning  first,  and 
then  looks  about  for  a  fitting  word  with 
which  to  express  it.  All  concrete,  common 
ideas,  as  house,  horse,  dog,  boy,  snow,  sky, 
etc.,  are  easily  called  up  by  giving  some  of 
th  eir  best-known  peculiarities,  or  by  short 
descriptions  of  their  objects.  When  the 
idea  is  once  in  mind,  the  next  question  is 
how  to  lead  the  attention  to  the  word  with- 
out saying  directly,  "This  means  that!"  In 
teaching  single  words,  one  is  forced  to 
either  say,  "This  word  means  this  thing," 
or  else  to  put  a  new  word  with  old  ones, 
and  tell  the  pupil  that  the  word  which 
means  the  thing  talked  about  is  one  of  the 
group,  and  then  allow  him  to  find  it. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  direct  telling 
in  present  methods  of  primary  reading. 


Teachers  say,  "O,  well!  We  have  to  tell  our 
pupils  at  last,  anyhow!  Why  not  do  it  at 
once,  and  save  time?"  Yes,  but  this  is  not 
the  most  economical  way  of  doing  the 
work.  The  chief  end  of  school  work  is 
power  to  do  for  one's  self.  This  is  not  ad- 
vanced very  much  by  direct  help.  There- 
fore the  transition  from  meaning  is  best 
effected  by  putting  new  words  in  sentences 
made  up  of  well  known  words.  Thus  the 
connection  is  forced  on  the  learner's  mind 
by  what  we  older  people  know  as  context, 
or  associated  meaning  of  words. 

Suppose  the  new  word  is  strange.  We 
ask  the  pupil  how  he  would  feel  if  he  were 
in  a  place  far  from  home,  among  people  he 
had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of.  There 
will  be  some  staggering,  but  finally  he 
reaches  the  idea  strange.  How  would  a 
dog  feel,  if  he  found  himself  in  a  new  town 
at  a  new  master's  door?  Strange!  The 
pupil  is  already  acquainted  with  dog  and  is. 
If  strange  is  put  in  the  sentence  The  dog  is 
strange,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  child 
will  make  the  connection  between  idea  and 
word. 

Repetition. — What  we  have  detailed  is 
but  one  form  of  a  process  which  assumes 
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many  modes  of  serving  its  end.  But  all 
instances  have  this  in  common — that  they 
furnish  the  child  a  chance  to  associate 
word  and  meaning  by  force  of  connection 
between  words  and  ideas.  Happy  and 
rapid  would  be  our  teaching,  if  one  repe- 
tition of  an  association  fixed  it  in  mind! 
But  many  repetitions  are  needed.  How 
shall  they  be  secured?  A  very  bungling 
and  unskillful  way  is  to  tell  the  pupils  to 
"say  it  again."  But  this  is  poor  economy. 
A  better  plan  is  to  use  verbal  repetition  as 
a  second  to  repetition  of  ideas.  Thus,  in 
place  of  setting  our  little  pupil  to  saying 
The  dog  is  strange,  a  great  many  times,  it 
is  more  effective  to  couple  the  word  strange 
with  boy,  cat,  man,  horse,  etc.,  in  a  variety 
of  sentences,  such  as,  /  saw  a  strange  boy, 
A  strange  cat  caught  the  rat,  etc. 

Objection  is  not  made  to  a  moderate 
number  of  verbal  repetitions,  but  to  using 
the  "say  it  again"  process  as  the  principal 
feature  in  repeating  words  and  sentences. 
The  use  of  a  new  word  in  a  variety  of  sen- 
tences made  up  of  old  words,  requires  the 
ready  use  of  the  blackboard.  Such  a  plan 
of  work  requires,  too,  great  flexibility  and 
adaptiveness.  Thus  the  best  kind  of  work 
cannot  be  put  into  an  unalterable  form  be- 
fore recitation,  but  should  be  subject  to 
modification,  as  the  recitation  progresses, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  perpetually  vary- 
ing wants  of  individual  pupils.  Let  us  re- 
mark once  for  all  that  the  blackboard  is 
the  chief  device  in  primary  reading,  and 
deserves  to  be  used  much  more  than  all 
other  devices,  if  we  except  the  book.  We 
must,  however,  be  careful  to  understand 
that  even  the  blackboard  is  not  the  chief 
thing,  but  that  this  place  is  held  by  oral 
questions  and  directions,  used  by  the 
teacher  to  adapt  the  work  at  every  instant 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  child. 

From  word  to  meaning. — Thus  far  we 
have  spoken  of  the  movement  of  the  child's 
attention  backward  and  forward  between 
word  and  idea,  beginning  with  the  meaning. 
This  is  the  natural  starting  point  for  words 
that  are  entirely  new.  There  is,  however, 
a  class  of  words  that  are  partially  learned, 
in  dealing  with  which  the  opposite  point 
of  beginning  may  be  assumed.  The  mean- 
ing of  such  words  is  vaguely  known.  It 
needs  to  be  rendered  definite  and  to  be 
more  deeply  and  strongly  impressed.  The 
vagueness  of  which  we  speak  generally 
arises  from  doubt  or  uncertainty  about 
which  one  of  two  or  more  meanings  belongs 
to  a  given  written  form.  Thus  a  pupil  may 
hesitate  about  attaching  the  meaning  man 


or  boy  to  the  word  man,  or  the  meaning 
street  or  road  to  the  word  road,  etc.  In 
such  cases,  the  idea  is  clear  enough,  and 
the  form  of  the  written  word  is  tolerably 
well  known,  but  the  proper  association  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  In  dealing  with  words 
and  meanings  which  are  thus  partly  known 
the  word  may  be  taken  as  the  starting- 
point.  In  the  sentence,  The  man  gave  his 
little  boy  an  orange,  the  pupil  is  able  to  de- 
termine which  meaning — man  or  boy — 
should  be  associated  with  the  word  man, 
by  the  context  or  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

Meaning  from  context. — If  a  first  reader 
is  well-graded,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
the  ideas  and  oral  words  are  familiar.  The 
law  of  economy  of  teaching  requires  that 
the  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  new  words  from  their  associa- 
tion with  old  words;  i.  e.,  those  whose  asso- 
ciation with  meaning  is  definitely  fixed. 
Association  of  word  and  meaning  may  be 
secured  by  the  more  direct  means  of  tel- 
ling what  meaning  a  given  form  has,  but 
this  mode  of  teaching  is  least  helpful  in 
giving  the  pupil  power  to  make  out  words 
for  himself.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  this  is  the  principal  end  of 
primary  reading. 

Impressing  the  sensuous  form  of  words. — 

One  needs  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  primary  reading  deals  with  the  two 
elements  of  form  and  association  taken  to- 
gether. Up  to  this  point  we  have  mainly 
dealt  with  devices  that  serve  as  their  main 
end  the  fixing  of  association  between  word 
and  meaning.  As  previously  set  forth, 
there  is  another  series  of  devices  whose 
chief  value  consists  in  fixing  the  written 
forms  of  words.  In  a  secondary  way,  they 
help  to  fix  association,  just  as,  in  a  minor 
way,  those  used  to  fix  association  help  to 
impress  the  eye-form  of  words. 

In  dealing  with  the  element  of  associa- 
tion, we  consider  words  solely  as  wholes. 
The  effort  is  to  bring  together  in  the  mind 
the  image  of  the  written  word,  and  the 
meaning  it  represents.  The  backward  and 
forward  play  of  attention  is  between  these 
two  elements.  But,  if  our  chief  purpose 
is  to  teach  eye-form,  the  movement  of  at- 
tention must  be  from  word  to  word,  or 
from  word  to  its  parts.  The  first  of  these 
modes  of  dealing  with  words,  in  both  spel- 
ling and  reading,  is  neglected.  There  is 
too  little  eye-comparison  and  contrast  of 
words.  This  tracing  of  comparative  form, 
by  means  of  sight,  is  the  basis  of  all  word- 
learning,  of  whatever  kind.    Its  natural 
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complement  is  the  learning  of  word-forms, 
by  examining  the  parts  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

Eye-form  devices. — Devices  whose  end  is 
the  impression  of  eye-forms,  take  two  di- 
rections: 1.  Word-hunting  in  some  of  its 
modes;  2.  Word-building  of  some  kind  or 
other.  The  aim  of  all  word-hunting  ex- 
pedients is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  distinguish 
one  word  from  others  like  or  unlike  it.  The 
given  word  may  be  put  in  a  sentence  with 
well-known  words,  and  the  pupil  required 
to  single  it  out  and  name  it.  A  readily 
used  device  is  the  writing  of  a  new  word 
in  a  group  with  others,  and  requiring  dis- 
tinction. Word-hunting  on  slates,  chart, 
and  in  book  is  a  useful  form  of  this  device. 
The  teacher  will  find  a  set  of  words,  du- 
plicating those  of  the  chart  or  reader, 
printed  or  written  plainly  on  slips  of  stiff 
manilla  paper,  ^  by  3  inches,  each  word 
by  itself,  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms 
for  word-hunting.  At  times,  the  children 
should  be  given  words  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible — dog,  log,  hog;  man,  can,  pan;  and, 
hand,  band,  etc. — and  be  required  to  dis- 
criminate. Each  of  these  devices  is  capa- 
ble of  almost  infinite  variation  in  minor 
features. 


The  other  form  of  word-work  is  that  in 
which  the  parts  are  given  in  detail.  Every 
form  of  spelling  and  writing  is  of  this  kind. 
Tracing  in  the  form  of  large  letters,  oral 
spelling,  written  spelling,  building  up  words 
out  of  alphabets,  putting  dissected  words 
together,  phonetic  marking,  and  phonetic 
spelling,  coupled  with  the  representation 
of  each  sound,  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
eye-device  useful  in  fixing  the  written 
shapes  of  words.  Many  of  these  expedients 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  busy-work.  In 
this  connection,  one  should  constantly  re- 
member that  so-called  busy-work  easily 
degenerates  into  meaningless  employment 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  child  quiet,  or 
into  mere  play,  either  of  which  results  is 
a  failure  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
teacher  needs  great  variety  of  device  to  be 
used  as  busy-work  in  reading,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  of  one  is  worn  off,  an- 
other can  be  substituted  for  it.  One  may 
be  allowed  to  suggest  that  a  couple  of  al- 
phabets of  rubber  type,  one  of  "caps,"  the 
other  of  "lower  case"  letters,  with  an  ink- 
ing pad,  the  whole  costing  not  to  exceed 
$  1.50,  furnish  abundance  of  devices  suit- 
able for  busy-work. 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 
IV. 

CLASSES  OF  MOTIVES. 


The  mind  is  essentially  Will. — This  should 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  and  should  furnish 
the  stand-point  from  which  all  the  phen- 
omena of  mind  are  studied. 

The  mind  makes  its  own  motives. — This  is 
an  equally  evident  proposition.  What  is 
the  character  of  these  motives  will  depend 
upon  the  knowledge,  habits,  and  prevailing 
emotions  or  sentiments  that  have  been  de- 
veloped; for  these  constitute  the  material 
from  which  motives  are  formed.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  construct  mo- 
tives that  are  beyond  the  range  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  experiences.  One's 
freedom  in  his  choice  of  motives  is  limited 
by  his  education,  therefore.  His  motives 
must  have  as  their  predominating  elements 
what  are  elements  of  his  life  and  character. 
"As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,"  and  so  does 
he,  in  the  main.  The  voluntary  act  always 
reveals  the  character,  but  others  may  fail 
to  interpret  the  act  aright,  and  so  misjudge 
the  character. 


There  are  two  phases  or  aspects  of  Will. 
The  one  is  ideal.  It  is  the  end  that  is  se- 
lected for  realization.  The  other  is  the 
realized,  actualized  Will.  The  Will  em- 
bodied in  a  deed.  Man  is  ever  striving  to 
objectify,  make  existent,  some  ideal.  He 
is  ever  projecting  himself  into  the  space 
world.  When  the  objective  self  becomes 
the  complete  realization  of  the  ideal  self, 
all  further  effort  to  embody  ideals  in  the 
external  world  will  cease; — there  will  be  no 
further  growth.  The  feeble  mind  with  lim- 
ited education  is  quite  apt  to  stop  growing 
before  it  stops  living.  It  continues  to  do 
over  again  and  again  what  it  has  once  done. 
It  looks  upon  anything  different  with  dis- 
trust. There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  teacher  to  stop  growing  early,  by 
making  himself  the  slave  of  routine. 

Motives  can  be  separated  into  three  gen- 
eral classes. 

1.  The  first  are  those  that  are  formed 
out  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  directly 
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related  tD  the  body.  The  appetites  are  a 
group  of  impulses  that  lay  at  the  root  of 
many  purposeful  acts  as  well  as  of  many 
that  are  purely  instinctive.  These  are  the 
appetite  for  food  and  drink,  for  rest  and 
exercise,  for  sleep,  and  the  like.  They  are 
incitements  to  activities  by  which  the  young 
child  learns,  through  experimenting,  of 
which  he  is  more  or  less  conscious,  how  to 
walk,  to  seize  and  hold  objects,  to  deter- 
mine distance,  to  talk,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters of  control  of  the  body.  These  powers 
are  all  objectified,  concrete  Will  in  that 
form  of  activity  common  to  both  men  and 
the  lower  animals. 

It  is  not  in  the  class  of  motives  active 
in  this  stage  of  growth  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  distinctively  hu- 
man will.  The  child  is,  for  a  period,  little 
more  than  an  animal  of  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence.  This  is  an  interesting  and 
important  period  in  the  study  of  psycho- 
logic development,  but  this  stage  of  growth 
has  been  passed  before  the  child  enters  the 
school. 

2.  The  second  and  higher  class  of  mo- 
tives that  the  will  creates  are  those  that 
have  in  view  the  realizing  of  ideals  that 
shall  redound  to  the  profit  or  advantage  of 
the  individual.  Here  we  come  to  that  form 
of  will  activity  that  is  characteristic  of  man. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  mere 
animal  ever  consciously  selects  one  of  two 
or  more  desires  as  his  determining  motive 
because  he  sees  that  the  realization  of  it 
will  redound  to  his  advantage.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  he  often  acts  as  he 
would  act  if  he  did  so  choose,  but  so  does 
the  plant,  sometimes.  An  act  may  be  ac- 
cording to  reason,  and  yet  the  immediate 
actor  may  not  know  this; — may  not  be  a 
rational  being. 

(To  be  ( 


In  this  class  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
acts  to  which  the  name  moral  is  not  at- 
tached. It  is  the  field  of  prudence  rather 
than  that  of  morals.  And  yet  any  one  of 
these  acts  will  become  moral  the  moment 
the  feeling  of  "ought"  or  obligation  at- 
taches to  it. 

3.  The  third  class,  therefore,  is  composed 
of  those  motives  in  which  is  found  the  idea 
of  duty.  The  difference  between  these  two 
classes  is  in  that  to  which  the  responsibil- 
ity attaches.  In  the  former  the  person  is 
responsible  for  the  result.  If  he  undertakes 
a  business  enterprise  and  incurs  obligations 
he  must  meet  them.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
his  intentions  were  good.  If  he  was  unwise 
in  his  calculations  he  suffers  the  conse- 
quences. Whether  he  gains  or  loses  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  with  which 
the  business  was  conducted,  and  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it.  This  is  a  field  of  the  activity 
of  the  Will  that  needs  to  be  carefully  and 
clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  morals. 
Teachers,  especially  the  sentimental  sort, 
sometimes  confuse  these  two  groups  of 
motives. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  the  report  of 
a  highly  commended  lesson  in  morals,  in 
an  esteemed  contemporary  journal.in  which 
it  was  sought  to  establish  moral  relations 
between  the  children  and  the  grass.  Or, 
rather,  if  this  was  not  sought,  the  lesson 
tended  strongly  toward  that  result.  To  fail 
to  distinguish  between  motives  that  are 
merely  prudential  and  those  that  are  moral 
is  to  work  harmful  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  most  young  children,  and  to  cultivate  a 
sickly  sentimentalism  in  some  who  have 
highly  sensitive  moral  natures. 


ANNIE  E.  OTWELL, 

In  the  Middle  Ages  almost  all  the  books 
were  written  in  Latin.  The  learned  men 
of  that  time  knew  more  about  that  lan- 
guage than  they  did  about  their  own.  Even 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  grammar  taught 
in  English  grammar  schools  was  the  Latin. 
Then  no  one  had  thought  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish. When  it  at  last  dawned  upon  the 
pedagogues  that  English  is  a  language,  or  as 
they  expressed  it,  a  vulgar  tongue,  and 
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they  set  themselves  to  giving  rules  for  the 
art  of  speaking  it  and  writing  it  correctly, 
it  was  but  natural  they  should  copy  the  only 
rules  they  knew — the  Latin;  hence  the  ideas 
of  conjugations,  declensions,  parsing,  giv- 
ing rules,  etc.,  found  in  early  English  gram- 
mars. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  there 
is  an  old  and  a  new  education.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of 
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the  grammars  of  Lindlay  Murray  with 
those  of  to-day.  Murray's  definition  of 
grammar, — a  good  one,  too, — is  "It  teaches 
us  to  speak  and  write  correctly."  But  the 
volume  was  filled  with  paradigms,  defini- 
tions, synopses,  and  rules.  A  hundred 
years  of  careful  training  in  the  best  schools, 
and  by  the  best  teachers,  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  grammar  did  not  teach  us  to 
write  and  speak  correctly;  hence  followed 
a  revolution  in  grammar- making  and  gram- 
mar-teaching. 

Bingham  and  Kirkham  appeared  among 
the  reformers  with  modified  editions  of 
Murray. 

Sometime  after  came  one  whose  wander- 
ing disciple  I  am.  Distinctly  do  I  remember 
how  we  toed  the  chalk-line,  folded  our 
arms,  fixed  our  eyes  on  space,  and  moved 
by  the  spirit,  or  something  more  tangible, 
recited  with  much  animation  and  swaying 
of  the  body,  Pinneo's  beautiful  lines:  "1st 
per.  I  learn,  2d  per.  You  learn,  3d  per.  He, 
she,  or  it  learns;  plu.,  1st  per.  We  learn, 
2d  per.  You  or  ye  learn,  3d  per.  They  learn." 
And  so  on  through  six  tenses  of  the  indic- 
ative mode,  six  of  the  subjunctive,  four  of 
the  potential, — with  its  may,  can,  or  must, 
might,  could,  would,  or  should, — two  of  the 
infinitive,  one  imperative,  and  three  of  the 
participial.  After  this  we  were  positively 
assured  that  grammar  "learned"  us  to 
speak  correctly. 

Clark,  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  those 
who  craved  better  things  than  his  prede- 
cessors had  given,  brought  forward  his 
sausage-bag  diagrams.  Many  a  weary  hour 
that  might  have  been  employed  to  better 
advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  spent 
in  stuffing  those  bags  with  words. 

In  quick  succession  came  Holbrook, 
Harvey,  Green,  and  Swinton,  each  intend- 
ing to  be  an  improvement  on  all  others 
previously  made. 

We  all  know  how  exacting  all  these  were 
as  to  analyzing  and  parsing;  how  many  rules 
and  exceptions  were  learned,  and  how  much 
false  syntax  they  contained. 

Teachers  having  tried  thoroughly  these 
more  modern  books,  found,  that  while 
the  children's  heads  were  full  of  tech- 
nical grammar,  they  still  knew  very  little 
of  language.  The  numerous  language 
books,  so-called,  then  deluged  the  country. 
Many  of  them  contained  much  of  merit; 
many  were  more  worthless  than  the  gram- 
mars whose  places  they  had  come  to 
supply.  Simplicity  has  been  the  aim, 
and  the  end  has  been  too  great  simplic- 
ity. 


Much  has  been  learned  during  one  year's 
work  that  must  be  unlearned  in  the  next. 
For  example,  we  have  "telling,"  "asking," 
and  "commanding"  sentences  taught  in 
one'grade;  in  the  next  these  must  be  changed 
to  declarative,  interrogative,  and  impera- 
tive sentences.  "Noun"  is  as  easily  learned 
as  "name-word."  "Verb"  is  not  harder  to 
learn  than  "action-word,"  and  does  not 
exclude  "be;"  a  "how-  when-  or  where- 
word"  is  certainly  no  shorter  than  "abverb.'  * 
All  this,  and  more,  I  have  carefully  taught, 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  there  are  sub- 
jects even  in  text-books  that  may  be  profit- 
ably changed  or  omitted. 

In  his  "True  Order  of  Studies,"  Dr. 
Hill  affirms,  "Grammar  does  not  belong  to 
an  early  period  of  education.  It  is  the 
study  of  a  maturer  mind  and  should  be 
deferred  to  the  high  school,  or  at  least  to 
the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school.  It  is 
an  analysis  of  usages,  and  requires  the  pu- 
pil to  become  familiar  with  those  usages." 

Dr.  White,  in  his  "Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy," tells  us  that  a  successful  study  of 
the  science  of  language  requires  a  subtlety 
of  judgment  and  a  maturity  of  the  reason, 
possessed  by  few  pupils  under  fourteen 
years  of  age;  while  French  declares  that 
technical  grammar  clearly  belongs  to  as 
high  a  period  of  mental  training  as  alge- 
bra. "As  grammar  was  made  after  lan- 
guage," says  Spencer,  "so  ought  it  to  be 
taught  after  language." 

With  these  views  of  when  grammar  should 
be  taught,  and  what  it  is,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  have  a  course  of  language  cover- 
ing the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  a  child's 
school  life.  These  lessons  should  consist 
of  dictation  exercises,  the  reproduction  of 
stories,  careful  training  in  the  use  of  the 
period,  interrogation  mark,  most  common 
uses  of  the  comma,  capital  letters,  abbre- 
viations, margin,  and  paragraph  lines.  Let- 
ter writing  and  composition  should  receive 
much  attention;  the  parts  of  speech  should 
be  well  learned,  and  used  in  the  synthesis 
of  simple  sentences. 

Then  follows  analysis,  naming  subject, 
predicate,  and  modifiers.  Some  attention 
must  be  given  to  parsing,  but  no  definite 
formula  need  be  followed.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  course  of  language  work  given 
in  our  best  city  schools. 

There  should  be  one  year  of  a  child's 
school  life  when  grammar  should  be  taught 
thoroughly.  Here,  some  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish selections  should  be  studied,  rather 
than  the  detached  sentences  given  in 
most  grammars.    This  is  the  time  when 
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definitions  are  to  be  carefully  studied,  un- 
derstood, and  applied.  The  classification 
of  words  can  now  with  profit  be  pursued. 
In  this  year  comes  the  finer  distinctions  of 
words.  The  composition  work  should  be 
continued.  Language  lessons  should  fol- 
low as  well  as  precede  grammar.  By  way 
of  practical  application  of  a  principle 
taught,  each  grammar  lesson  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  language  lesson. 


To  compel  children  to  memorize  rules 
and  definitions  without  at  the  same  time 
applying  them  to  some  practical  pur- 
pose, is  irksome,  and  we  might  say  al- 
most useless;  and  to  send  them  into 
the  world  without  any  of  this  technical 
knowledge  would  be  quite  as  fruitless. 
Both  are  necessary,  but  not  too  much  of 
either. 


TWENTY  PIECES. 

ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


I  send  you  this  month,  twenty  pieces  of 
advice,  which  1  made  out  for  two  girls 
just  beginning  their  teaching  in  a  country 
town.  They  may  be  of  value  to  others  in 
the  same  place.  They  are  made  by  a  prac- 
tical teacher  for  young  teachers,  and,  if 
followed,  would  save  many  troublesome 
days  and  much  weariness. 

1.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  thor- 
oughly preparing  every  lesson — no  matter 
how  simple — that  you  are  to  give  the  next 
day.  Never  go  into  the  school-room  with- 
out knowing  exactly,  even  to  details,  what 
you  are  to  do. 

2.  No  matter  what  happens,  be  sure  you 
keep  your  temper. 

3.  Don't  omit  to  visit  all  the  families 
who  send  children  to  your  school.  Make 
a  friendly  call.  Don't  wait  for  them,  and 
show  yourself  ready  interested  in  them  and 
their  children. 

4.  If  any  trouble  occurs  with  any  child, 
or  there  is  danger  of  any — best  go  and  see 
the  parents  and  get  their  co-operation. 

5.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  punishing, 
if  necessary.  Waiting  to  think  it  over 
never  does  any  harm. 

6.  Be  sure  everything  about  your  dress, 
desk,  and  school-room  is  always  in  perfect 
order. 

7.  Try  and  make  the  room  attractive,  so 
that  the  children  will  find  it  pleasant. 

8.  Remember  always  that  it  is  the  best 
interest  of  the  children  and  school — not 
your  own — that  you  are  to  work  for. 

9.  Be  sure  that  you  carry  out  exactly  all 
the  directions  you  give.  Think  well  before 
giving  them;  but  then  carry  them  out. 

10.  You  must  be  entirely  and  wholly  and 
always  just.     If  not,  you  will  not  com- 


mand respect — and  not  to  have  that,  means 
failure. 

11.  Be  very  careful  in  your  dealings  with 
other  teachers  in  the  town.  Never  give 
them  occasion  to  think  that  you  set  your- 
self above  them.  Be  always  pleasant  and 
friendly — you  can  learn  from  them.  If  you 
are  working  for  the  schools  there  can  be  no 
jealousy — make  them  welcome  in  your 
rooms.  Seek  to  know  them.  You  can  both 
give  and  get  help,  if  you  work  in  the  right 
spirit. 

12.  Dress  perfectly — simply.  Celluloid  col- 
lars and  cuffs  will  save  washing,  and  can 
be  always  neat  and  clean.  Dress  should 
be  plain,  without  much  trimming.  If  it 
were  not  for  washing,  I  would  say,  wear 
white  aprons  in  school. 

13.  For  arithmetic  classes:  Do  all  the 
examples  yourself  at  home  before  the  time; 
then  you  will  know  what  you  are  about  and 
can  tell  where  the  error  is.  Keep  ahead 
of  your  class. 

14.  Talk  over  all  your  difficulties  together. 

15.  Don't  take  any  part  in  the  village  gos- 
sip. Don't  allow  yourself  to  talk  about 
any  one  in  the  village,  unless  you  have 
something  good  to  say. 

16.  Try  and  make  the  children  polite  to 
each  other  in  school. 

17.  Try  the  plan  of  having  a  school  house- 
keeper for  each  day.  Try  and  get  the  chil- 
dren to  feel  interested  themselves  in  keep- 
ing everything  neat  and  in  order. 

18.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say,  "I don't  know" 
if  you  don't. 

19.  If  you  have  made  a  false  statement 
about  anything  in  a  lesson,  don't  be  afraid 
to  acknowledge  it. 

20.  Correct  all  errors  in  English  speaking 
that  you  notice. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Departmeat  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches . 
That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


I 

Responsibility  of  a  County  Superintendent. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  "as 
is  the  county  superintendent  so  will  be  the 
country  schools"  in  all  matters  of  advance- 
ment in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. The  people  do  not  yet  know  this,  and, 
therefore,  class  the  county  superintendent 
with  the  other  county  officers.  They  do 
not  see  in  the  office  anything  more  than 
the  routine  duties  similar  to  the  other 
county  offices.  But  this  does  not  relieve 
this  officer  from  the  larger  responsibilities 
attaching  to  his  position.  The  people  re- 
gard it  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  merely 
political  office.  They  must  come,  ere  long, 
to  see  that  the  capable,  progresive,  and 
efficient  superintendent  must  be  retained  in 
office  without  regard  to  his  political  affilia- 
tions. 

The  schools  and  school  interests  must 
grow  from  within.  They  must  be  their  own 
advocates  with  the  public.  They  must 
demonstrate  their  right  to  exist  and  to  be 
generously  supported,  by  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  they  perform.  The  county  su- 
perintendent is  in  the  position  of  leader- 
ship. No  other  county  officer  has  a  tithe 
of  his  influence  and  power.  He  is  virtual 
dictator  as  to  who  shall  teach  in  the  schools 
of  the  county.  When  he  prostitutes  his 
high  office  to  politics  or  to  his  own  aggran- 
dizement and  profit,  he  is  guilty  of  base 
treason. 

There  is  one  evil  that  is  coming  to  pre- 
vail more  and  more  in  the  country  schools 
of  the  central  states.  It  is  an  evil  resulting 
from  the  movement  to  grade  the  schools 
of  the  rural  districts  and  keep  the  grades 
to  a  common  course  of  study.  A  common 
course  of  study  has  been  prepared,  but 
many  of  the  teachers  are  too  ignorant  to 
follow  it.  The  course  of  study  is  a  neces- 
sity at  this  time.  Helps  and  suggestions 
on  teaching  the   different  subjects  that 


stimulate  the  teacher  to  study  and  better 
prepare  himself  for  his  classes,  should  be 
given  in  teachers  meetings,  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  visits,  and  in  the  school 
journals. 

But  when  these  aids  are  carried  so  far  as 
to  put  the  words  into  the  teachers'  mouths 
which  they  are  to  use  in  the  school  room, 
the  "helps,"  instead  of  stimulating  growth 
and  activity  in  the  teachers,  result  in  fos- 
tering inactivity  and  laziness,  and  encour- 
aging ignorance. 

There  is  a  class  of  "school  journals"  that 
fill  their  columns  with  questions  and  an- 
swers on  the  different  branches.  There 
are  those,  too,  that  put  in  the  form  of  what 
they  call  "outlines,"  the  words  expressing 
the  ideas  to  be  learned  in  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation. This  is  both  "crumbing  and 
mumming"  the  food  for  the  teacher,  and 
what  wonder  that  he  loses  all  power  to  mas- 
ticate and  digest  food  for  himself,  and  all 
taste  for  a  nourishing  diet.  We  believe 
that  many  teachers  need  to  have  their  food 
well  cooked  for  them.  They  have  no 
power  to  take  the  raw  material  and  cook  it 
for  themselves  to  suit  their  own  needs. 
When  they  can  do  this,  courses  of  study 
and  what  are  now  legitimate  suggestions 
of  matter  and  method  of  teaching  will 
cease  to  be  in  demand.  But  we  think  the 
line  ought  to  be  drawn  at  cooking  the  food 
for  the  needy  ones.  Those  that  must  have 
it  chewed  and  partly  digested  before  their 
weak  stomachs  can  receive  it  are  yet  too 
weak  and  immature  for  the  teaching  busi- 
ness. They  are  yet  in  their  intellectual 
swaddling  clothes,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  tarry  in  their  mothers'  arras  at  least  un- 
til they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  short  dresses. 

But  the  abomination  has  become  utterly 
unendurable  when  the  county  superintend- 
ents in  large  sections  of  the  country  select 
a  man  to  do  the  crumbing  and  chewing  for 
their  teachers  by  furnishing  them  "outlines' ' 
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of  what  they  are  to  teach  their  children, 
and  then  calling  upon  this  same  person  to 
make  the  questions  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  is  to  be  tested.  A  county  su- 
perintendent who  is  willing  to  have  some 
one  else,  who  does  the  thing  as  a  business 
enterprise,  both  determine  what  his  teach- 
ers shall  say  to  their  pupils,  and  then  ex- 
amine them  to  see  whether  they  have  made 
enough  of  it  stick  to  answer  his  questions 
made  from  his  own  outlines,  is  either  too 
weak,  too  indifferent,  or  too  lazy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  school  affairs  of  his  county. 

The  "teaching  from  outlines"  is  a  refuge 
for  incompetents,  by  which  they  hope  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  pupils  know  some- 
thing when  they  know  nothing  connectedly 
and  to  any  purpose. 

Any  outlining  that  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  teaching  of  a  topic,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  eye  to  the  aid  of  the  memory, 
is  a  good  device.  But  a  "teaching  from  out- 
lines" as  it  is  done  in  response  to  the  direc- 
tions of  these  outline-grinders  is  stupifying 
beyond  description.         —Geo.  P.  Brown. 


Grading  Rural  Schools. 

Grading  a  school,  or  classifying  it,  so 
that  pupils  of  similar  attainments  may  be 
in  the  same  class,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be 
the  more  economical  and  inspiring  method 
of  handling  it.  All  teachers  attempt  to 
form  and  main  classes.  In  the  village  or 
city  school  the  classes  are  divided  among 
two  or  more  teachers,  thus  giving  more 
time  to  each  class.  In  the  rural  school  one 
teacher  has  all  the  classes.  This  is  about 
all  the  difference.  In  the  rural  school  the 
attendance  ought  to  be  about  as  regular  as 
in  the  village  school.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The  rural 
school  can  maintain  its  classes  without  di- 
vision and  sub-division,  if  the  teacher  only 
thinks  so. 

Because  John  is  absent  a  month  and 
cannot  go  on  with  his  class,  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  forming  a  class  especially  for 
him.  The  town  school  does  not  do  this, 
nor  can  it  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
rural  school  must  do  it.  If  we  once  im- 
plant the  idea  that  the  classification  when 
once  satisfactorily  made  is  permanent,  and 
not  to  be  changed  simply  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  a  late  pupil  or  the  return  of  an  ab- 
sentee, we  have  won  the  victory. 

The  pupils  themselves  must  understand 
this.  Draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction 
between  the  classes,  so  that  when  a  pupil 


is  advanced  he  realizes  that  an  additional 
step  has  been  made.  If  he  drops  behind 
his  class,  he  feels  more  keenly  that  he  has 
lost  something.  Stimulate  in  the  pupil  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  his  class.  Hold  forth 
some  inducement  for  him  to  enter  a  higher 
class;  in  short,  interest  him.  If  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  or  division  can 
be  seated  in  the  same  section,  a  step  has 
been  gained  toward  getting  them  interested. 
The  counties  in  Illinois  which  have  been 
attempting  to  do  systematic  rural  school 
work  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  county  superintendents,  have  found  it 
most  convenient  to  grade  upon  the  basis  of 
the  readers.  The  little  folks,  including  the 
second  reader  class,  constitute  the  primary 
division;  the  third  and  fourth  reader  classes 
the  intermediate  division;  and  the  others, 
the  advanced  division.  The  monthly  ex- 
aminations are  issued  in  sets  of  three,  so 
as  to  give  work  to  each  division.  Grading 
rural  schools  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
The  county  superintendent  can  help  the 
teachers  so  to  systemize  their  work  that  all 
the  schools  in  his  county  maybe  doing  es- 
sentially the  same  work.  — G- 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Drawing  as  an  Aid  in  Primary  Work. 

The  power  to  sketch  even  a  few  simple 
outlines  of  objects  is  a  great  help  to  the 
primary  teacher  in  presenting  any  subject. 

Easy  copies  kfurnish  seat  occupations, 
and  may  be  so  used  as  to  further  the  child's 
progress  in  all  his  studies. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  child  will 
learn  to  write  as  rapidly  by  alternating 
drawing  and  writing  as  by  writing  alone. 
Hence  drawing  is  not  only  valuable  in  it- 
self, but  as  an  aid  to  writing. 

The  association  of  the  picture  with  the 
form  of  the  word  aids  in  word  recognition 
and  in  intelligent  word  copying. 

When  the  word  is  written  on  or  by  the 
picture  of  the  corresponding  object,  inter- 
est is  aroused  and  the  symbol  is  directly 
associated  with  the  idea.  The  child  who 
copies  both  picture  and  word  cannot  for- 
get what  word  he  is  writing.  He  is,  there- 
fore, increasing  his  power  to  write,  to  read, 
and  to  spell. 

While  the  teacher's  direct  work  with  the 
child  is  of  paramount  importance,  yet  seat 
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occupations  are  necessary,  and  those  occu- 
pations are  most  valuable  which  supplement 
the  class  recitation. 

Drawing  copies  for  little  children  should 
present  suggestive  outlines,  rather  than  fin- 
ished studies.  Card-board  objects  should 
be  of  a  size  neither  too  large  nor  too  small 
for  slate  copies.  Drawings  intended  for 
use  in  teaching  writing  or  spelling  should 
represent  objects  the  names  of  which  are 
easy  to  spell. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  any  teacher 
who  can  not  draw  is  to  make  a  collection 
of  patterns.  This  can  be  done  by  tracing 
all  suitable  pictures  on  tissue  paper. 

The  preceding  page  of  outline  draw- 
ings furnishes  patterns  for  two  different 
sets  of  material  suitable  for  primary  classes. 

1.  Card-board  objects. 

Cut  a  piece  of  heavy  manilla  card-board 
the  size  of  the  page.  Place  impression  pa- 
per between  the  card-board  and  the  pattern 
sheet.  With  a  slate  pencil  or  glass  pen 
trace  each  drawing.  Cut  out  the  forms 
with  scissors.  Retrace  all  lines  with  ink 
and  write  on  each  its  name  in  large  script 
letters,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  a  cap. 

By  the  use  of  the  cyclostyle  or  mineo- 
graph,  any  number  of  sheets  can  be  printed. 

Suggestive  directions  for  pupils: 

Draw  around  the  form  given.  Copy 
within  the  figure  all  the  lines  you  see  on 
the  pattern.  Write  upon  (or  under)  it  the 
name.  Fill  both  sides  of  the  slate  with 
drawings  like  this. 

Make  the  picture  once  on  top  of  the 
slate;  in  the  middle.  Write  the  word  over 
and  over  until  there  are  three  straight  col- 
umns of  neatly  written  words  upon  the 
slate.  One  of  these  columns  should  be 
close  to  the  right  slate  frame,  one  by  the 
left  slate  frame,  and  one  through  the  mid- 
dle at  equal  distances  from  the  other  two. 

Draw  all  the  pictures  given  and  write 
under  each  a  telling  sentence  and  an  ask- 
ing sentence  about  the  object  represented. 

Place  a  form  on  the  left  side  of  the  slate 
and  draw  around  it.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  slate  make  a  free-hand  drawing  of  the 
same. 

2.  Sheets  of  outline  drawing  for  busy 
work: 

Let  each  child  be  provided  with  a  full 
sheet  of  outline  drawings.  A  number  of 
patterns  keep  the  children  occupied  for  a 
long  time.  These  copies  are  also  useful 
for  free-hand  drawing  on  the  blackboard 
and  for  tissue  paper  tracing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  of  ob- 
jects represented  on  this  page  of  drawings 


illustrate  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels.  A  device  which  interests  the  chil- 
dren and  helps  to  associate  each  sound 
with  a  typical  word  is  to  place  under  each 
picture  the  leading  vowel  properly  marked. 

A  fine  collection  of  outline  drawings 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  for  the  "Illus- 
trated Hand-Book  of  Drawing,"  by  George 
E.  Little,  published  by  Appleton  &  Co. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


A  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

VII. 

In  the  course  of  this  story  I  have  told 
you  many  things  about  the  servants  of  the 
king,  and  how  faithful  they  all  were  in 
trying  to  make  his  home  pleasant  for  him. 
He  was  very  happy  so  long  as  he  kept  that 
thief  Alcohol  out  of  his  house.  He  was 
not  only  good  to  his  servants,  but  kind  and 
obliging  to  his  neighbors.  It  was  a  bad 
day  for  him  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Alcohol  family. 

They  lived  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  city  which  had  a  large  door  opening 
out  on  the  street,  and  sometimes  they  had 
fine  music  within,  and  at  night  bright  lights 
of  different  colors  shone  from  the  windows 
and  hung  before  the  door. 

They  seemed  to  be  a  very  merry  lot  of 
people  who  went  in  and  out  of  that  house. 
But  they  all  wore  masks  that  made  them 
seem  to  be  jolly  when,  in  reality,  they  were 
very  unhappy. 

This  Alcohol  family  was  a  very  large  one. 
One  of  the  older  brothers  was  named  Whis- 
key. Another  was  called  Rum.  And  then 
there  was  Brandy,  and  Wine,  and  several 
others,  and  the  youngest  and  weakest  was 
named  Beer.  But  he  seemed  to  be  more 
popular  than  any  of  them.  People  who 
came  in  were  always  calling  for  Beer. 

This  family  were  all  a  bad  lot  of  fellows, 
but  they  knew  how  to  appear  very  kind 
and  good.  People  would  first  generally 
become  acquainted  with  Beer.  Later  on 
they  would  learn  to  know  Wine  and  Whis- 
key, and  then  they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Beer. 

This  whole  family  were  a  lot  of  thieves. 
Beer  would  begin  by  stealing  people's 
money;  then  he  would  steal  also  their  time; 
then,  later,  he  would  take  their  self-respect, 
and  they  would  become  careless  and  un- 
clean both  in  appearance  and  in  language. 
Then  they  would  begin  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Whiskey,  who  was  a  much 
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greater  thief  than  Beer.  He  would  rob 
them  of  their  sense,  and  of  their  kindness 
and  regard  for  others,  and  make  them  love 
to  do  bad  things.  And,  after  a  time,  he 
would  rob  them  of  their  strength,  so  that 
they  could  not  walk,  and  take  away  their 
senses,  so  that  they  could  not  see  nor  talk, 
and  they  would  stagger  along  the  street, 
often  falling  into  the  mud,  where  they 
would  lie  until  some  friends  would  come 
and  carry  them  home.  When  they  once 
came  to  know  Whiskey  intimately,  he  had 
such  a  power  over  them  that  he  would 
make  them  his  slaves.  He  would  take  all 
their  money  from  them,  and  make  them 
weak,  and  silly,  and  lazy,  and  idle.  They 
would  often  become  thieves  themselves, 
and  abusive  to  strangers  and  friends  and 
no  one  would  have  any  love  or  respect  for 
them. 

Our  good  King  came  to  know  these  rob- 
bers, and  he  thought  them  jolly  good  fel- 
lows, and  admitted  them  into  his  castle.  I 
have  told  you  how  he  abused  all  the  ser- 
vants in  the  castle  by  so  poisoning  and 
weakening  them  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  do  their  work.  They  soon  got 
the  King  into  their  power  so  that  he  could 
not  shut  the  door  and  keep  them  out,  but 
he  was  always  inviting  them  in  and  giving 
up  his  castle  to  them. 

So  our  poor  King  became  very  sick  and 
very  feeble,  and  he  and  all  his  servants 
were  compelled  to  be  the  slaves  of  these 
thieves  and  robbers  who  at  first  seemed  to 
be  so  jolly  and  kind-hearted,  but  who 
proved  to  be  very  wicked  and  cruel. 

These  robbers  had  a  servant  that  they 
brought  along  with  them  whom  they  called 
Thirst.  When  they  would  leave  the  castle 
for  a  time  they  would  leave  Thirst  there  to 
order  the  King  to  call  them  back  again. 
The  King  would  sometimes  be  very  sad 
and  even  weep  over  his  terrible  bondage, 
and  often  resolve  to  bar  the  doors  and 
never  let  the  robbers  in  again.  But  soon 
Thirst  would  call  out  to  him  to  open  the 
doors,  and  he  had  not  power  to  disobey 
his  command  and  would  call  them  all  back. 

— Pliny. 


Imaginative  Literature  for  First  School 
Year. 

SUBJECT-MATTER  AND  METHOD. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  fairy  tales  are 
not  suitable  for  teaching  in  school,  a  list  of 
those  which  have  been  found  to  be  espe- 
cially good  is  likely  to  be  quite  acceptable 
to  persons  interested  in  the  teaching  of 


imaginative  literature.  My  experience  has 
led  me  to  consider  the  following  to  be  such 
a  list: 

The  Rainbow  Fairies,  )  Todd  &  Powell>s 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree,  j-  ^  d  Reader 
1.  he  Spruce  Tree.  J 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood,        j  H()race  KScudder,s 

The  Three  Bears,  f        Folk  g  rf 

The  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig.  J 

The  Pea  Blossom,  ) 

The  Fir  Tree,  >•  Hans  Andersen. 

The  Little  Match  Girl.  ) 

The  Coal,  Bean,  and  Straw,  ) 

The  Four  Musicians  of  Bremen,  y  Grimm. 

The  Wren  and  the  Bear.  ) 

)  Sarah  Wiltse's 

The  Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper.  j-  Kindergarten 

)  Stories. 

The  Anxious  Leaf.  [•  Norwood. 

The  list  furnishes  abundant  material  for 
one  year's  work;  i.  e.,  the  first  year  of 
school. 

Any  one  story  might  of  course  be  taught 
in  several  different  ways,  but  a  few  general 
principles  of  teaching  can  determine  all 
but  the  smaller  details  of  the  method. 

In  order  to  make  the  statement  clear,  let 
us  choose  the  story  about  the  Discontented 
Pine  Tree,  found  in  Todd  &  Powell's  Third 
Reader  in  prose,  given  here,  however,  in 
verse: 

THE  LITTLE  PINE  TREE. 

Once  a  little  Pine-tree, 

In  the  forest  ways, 
Sadly  sighed  and  murmured, 

Thro'  the  summer  days. 
"  I  am  clad  in  needles — 

Hateful  things!" — he  cried; 
All  the  trees  about  me 

Laugh  in  scornful  pride. 
Broad  their  leaves  and  fair  to  see, 
Worthless  needles  cover  me. 

"  Ah,  could  I  have  chosen, 

Then  instead  of  these, 
Shining  leaves  should  crown  me, 

Shaming  all  the  trees. 
Broad  as  theirs  and  brighter, 

Dazzling  to  behold; 
All  of  gleaming  silver — 

Aye,  of  burnished  gold. 
Then  the  rest  would  weep  and  sigh; 
None  would  be  so  fine  as  L" 

Slept  the  little  Pine-tree 

When  the  night  came  down, 
While  the  leaves  he  wished  for 

Budded  on  his  crown. 
All  the  forest  wondered, 

At  the  dawn  to  see 
What  a  golden  fortune, 

Decked  this  little  tree. 
Then  he  sang  and  laughed  aloud; 
Glad  was  he,  and  very  proud. 

Foolish  little  Pine-tree! 

At  the  close  of  day, 
Thro'  the  gloomy  twilight, 

Came  a  thief  that  way. 
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Soon  the  treasure  vanished; 

Sighed  the  Pine,  "  Alas! 
Would  that  I  had  chosen 

Leaves  of  crystal  glass." 
Long  and  bitterly  he  wept, 
But  with  night  again  he  slept. 

Gladly  in  the  dawning, 

Did  he  wake  to  find 
That  the  gentle  fairies 

Had  again  been  kind. 
Now  his  blazing  crystals 

Hit  the  morning  air! 
Never  had  the  forest 

Seen  a  sight  so  fair. 
Then  a  driving  storm  did  pass 
And  his  leaves  were  shattered  glass. 

Humbly  said  the  Pine-tree, 
"  I  have  learned  'tis  best 
Not  to  wish  for  fortunes 

Fairer  than  the  rest. 
Glad  were  I  and  thankful, 

If  I  might  be  seen, 
Like  the  trees  about  me,  . 

Clad  in  tender  green." 
Once  again  he  slumbered,  sad; 
Once  again  his  wish  he  had. 

Broad  his  leaves  and  fragrant, 

Rich  were  they  and  fine, 
Till  a  goat  at  noonday 

Halted  there  to  dine. 
Then  her  kids  came  knipping 

Round  the  fatal  tree; 
All  his  leaves  could  scarcely 

Make  a  meal  for  three. 
Every  tender  bud  was  nipped, 
Every  branch  and  twig  was  stript. 

Then  the  wretched  Pine-tree 

Cried  in  deep  despair, 
"Would  I  had  my  needles; 

They  were  green  and  fair. 
Never  would  I  change  them, 

Sighed  the  little  tree, 
"  Just  as  Nature  gave  them 

They  were  best  for  me." 
Then  he  slept,  and  waking  found 
All  his  needles  safe  and  sound! 

It  can  well  be  divided  into  eight  sections, 
one  to  be  taught  in  advance  each  day.  But 
since,  on  some  days,  it  will  not  be  best  to 
make  any  advance,  especially  where  one's 
class  is  large,  it  is  clear  that  three  weeks 
may  easily  be  spent  in  teaching  it. 

The  first  day  or  two  can  best  be  spent 
in  preparing  the  children  for  a  thorough 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
story,  by  calling  up  vividly  in  mind  the 
knowledge  or  experience  they  may  already 
possess,  closely  related  to  the  facts  of  the 
story.  This  means  an  application  of  going 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  class  has  already  studied 
leaves,  we  introduce  such  questions  as  the 
following:  What  kind  of  leaves  did  we 
bring  into  the  school  when  we  were  study- 
ing about  leaves?  Why  did  you  choose 
those?    Which  ones  were  prettiest?  But 


there  was  one  very  common  kind  of  leaf 
that  you  never  thought  of  bringing  in. 
Can  you  think  what  it  is?  The  tree  is  very 
common.  You  passed  it  by  each  time 
without  noticing  it.  Its  leaves  are  long 
and  slender.  They  can  prick.  Yes,  it  is 
the  pine  tree.  Did  you  ever  call  those 
"needles"  leaves?  How  do  you  suppose 
the  pine  tree  feels  when  children  go  about 
gathering  pretty  leaves  and  don't  stop  to 
look  at  it  at  all?  Yes;  now  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  a  story  about  such  a  little  tree  that 
did'nt  like  its  leaves.  The  tree  didn't  stand 
out  alone,  but  was  surrounded  by  many 
other  trees.  What  name  do  we  give  to 
such  a  great  lot  of  trees  together?  A  wood 
or  forest? 

Here  the  story  begins.  Should  it  be  re- 
lated or  read?  My  preference  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  former,  for  the  reason  that 
any  audience,  just  like  a  class  in  school, 
prefers  to  be  talked  to  instead  of  read  to. 
Especially  with  children  is  it  necessary  that 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  be  free  from  a  text 
in  order  to  hold  the  attention  and  interest 
well. 

During  the  progress  of  the  story  not 
every  fact  need  be  told  the  class  simply; 
the  children  themselves,  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  frequently  draw  conclu- 
sions from  them,  and  thus  anticipate  the 
further  development.  The  principle  of 
self-activity  demands  that  this  developing 
method  be  applied.  It  affords  an  excellent 
means  of  arousing  lively  interest  and 
thought.  For  example:  After  the  third 
stanza  has  been  taught,  the  very  fitting 
question  may  be  asked,  "Was  the  tree  now 
in  any  danger  with  its  golden  leaves?" 
The  answer  will  contain  the  main  thought 
in  the  next  stanza.  A  similar  question,  af- 
ter the  glass  leaves  are  granted,  reveals  the 
thought  further. 

The  great  danger  with  most  teachers  is 
that  they  will  move  along  altogether  too 
rapidly.  A  good  majority  of  any  class  of 
six-year-old  children  should  relate  the  story 
well  when  'tis  finished.  In  order  to  bring 
about  such  a  result,  much  time  must  be 
spent  in  hearing  the  various  children  relate 
the  different  sections,  and  frequent  reviews 
from  the  beginning  must  be  had.  Each 
division  should  be  related  a  number  of 
times,  first  by  the  abler  pupils,  then  by  the 
duller  ones,  before  another  division  be 
taught.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken 
the  work  is  likely  to  prove  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  end.  The  training  the  child 
receives  in  connected  thinking  (for  one 
thought  in  the  story  must  suggest  to  him 
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the  next)  and  in  the  use  of  good  language, 
is  quite  apparent. 

Of  course  the  pupil  is  not  asked  to  mem- 
orize any  set  form  of  expression,  for  then, 
too  easily,  the  thought  may  cease  to  be  up- 
most in  his  mind;  he  is  spending  too  much 
of  his  energy  in  trying  to  recall  certain 
words.  The  thing  that  is  desired  is  that 
he  may  be  so  interested  in  the  thought  that 
he  will  be  hardly  conscious  that  he  is  using 
words  to  express  it. 

As  we  happen  to  have  the  story  in  verse 
it  is  well,  after  the  children  can  tell  it  in 
their  way,  to  read  the  poem  to  them  in  or- 
der to  let  them  see  how  nicely  some  one 
else  has  told  it.  Knowing  the  thought  of 
the  story  well,  they  are  in  a  Condition  to 
direct  their  attention  mainly  to  the  form 
of  expression,  and  to  realize  that  it  is  some- 
times very  pretty.  The  latter  is  an  impor- 
tant thought  for  them. 

The  moral  value  of  this  story  and  of 
fairy  tales  in  general,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  bringing  out  the  moral  truth,  will  be 
treated  of  in  another  issue  of  The  Journal. 

— Frank  McMurry,  Instructor  in  Methods. 
Illinois  Normal  University. 


Robin  Bed-Breast  and  Merry  Brown- 
Thrush. 

Two  birdies  sat  on  a  leafy  spray, 
Pluming  themselves  for  a  mid  summer's  day. 
"This  day  will  be  long,"  said  the  Thrush  to  the 
other. 

"They  are  all  so,  in  very  warm  weather." 
"I've  half  a  mind,"  said  Robin  Red-Breast, 
"To  busy  myself  in  building  a  nest. 
When  one  is  working,  the  days  are  too  short; 
The  dark  comes  too  quickly,  and  puts  the  light  out." 
Just  then  there  came  through  the  soft  summer  air, 
A  mournful  "Peep,  peep;"  'twas  a  cry  of  despair. 
The  birds  looked  up,  and  then  all  around; 
And  very  soon  the  birdies  had  found 
In  the  branches  high  up  on  the  very  next  tree 
A  nest;  in  it  were  birdlings,  one,  two,  three. 
The  papa  and  mamma  birds  were  captured  last  night 
By  boys;  for  their  plumage  was  wonderously  bright. 
The  birdli  ngs  were  chilled.    The  Thrush  covered 
the  nest 

With  her  own  soft  downy  breast; 
While  Robin  Red-Breast  flew  to  the  ground, 
Hopping  and  picking  till  some  worms  he  had  found. 
When  the  birdlings  were  fed,  and  had  fallen  asleep, 
The  old  birds  had  time  to  take  a  good  peep. 
Not  a  red  breast  was  there,  not  a  thrush  to  be  found. 
"But,"  said  they,  "other  birds  here  abound." 
"Oh, see!"  said  the  Thrush,  "what  beauties  they  are! 
Birdlings  of  mine  were  never  more  fair." 
"Quite  true,"  said  the  Robin,  looking  into  the  nest; 
"Beauties,  indeed,  without  a  red-breast!" 
"Over  there,"  said  the  Thrush,"  "just  within  sight 
Stands  a  cottage,  where  often  at  night 
I've  perched  on  the  vines  climbing  over  the  porch; 
But  never  have  sung  my  'don't  meddle, don't  touch." 
The  Thrush  disappeared.  Sson  there  came  to  Red- 
Breast 


A  song  full  of  hope  for  the  birds  in  the  nest. 
'Twas  the  song  of  the  Thrush,  of  the  world  and  its 
joys, 

Running  over  for  some,  but  not  for  the  boys. 
Could  they  ever  be  "happy  as  happy  can  be," 
Until  they  had  set  their  captives  free? 
There  was  click  of  a  latch,  and  a  door  open  flew, 
Then  into  the  sunlight, 'neath  the  heaven's  pale  blue, 
Flew  two  gold  and  black  orioles  straight  to  the  tree 
To  find  Robin  Red-Breast  watching  their  three. 

— Kindergarten  Gems. 


The  Basis  of  Pestalozzi's  Educational 
Method. 

In  outlining  Pestalozzi's  thought,  I  note 
the  following  points  as  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressing his  method:  Education  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
educated.  Man  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
What  he  is  dictates  the  mode  in  which  he 
shall  be  trained.  Man's  powers  are  not  the 
result  of  accident — they  are  his  own  inte- 
rior, original  possessions.  They  came  with 
him.  Education,  therefore,  which  does  not 
base  itself  upon  a  right  understanding  of 
these  integral  human  powers,  and  of  the 
nature  which  they  express,  is  not  education 
— has  no  right  to  the  name  or  the  claim. 
Pestalozzi,  by  stating  this  truth,  and  by 
forcing  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  world's  con- 
sciousness, deserves  lasting  praise.  Here 
is  the  first  step  toward  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  education;  it  is  not,  in  itself,  such 
treatment,  does  not  even  prove  such  treat- 
ment possible — it  is  the  point  of  beginning, 
the  corrective,  the  safeguard.  The  truth 
is  fundamental  in  Pestalozzi's  thought.  It 
found  expression  in  "The  Evening  Hours 
of  a  Hermit,"  and  is  repeated  in  every 
subsequent  writing.  "Universal  upbuilding 
of  the  inner  powers  of  human  nature  is 
the  universal  aim  of  culture."  Pestalozzi's 
system,  therefore,  when  self-consistent, 
rests  upon  his  interpretation  of  human 
nature.  Our  reformer  believed  man  to 
have  a  threefold  being.  He  was  body,  mind, 
and  conscience.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  Pes- 
talozzi's thought  that  man's  welfare  depends 
upon  a  good  and  truth-obeying  heart.  Here 
is  a  place  for  a  religious  element,  and  we 
find  Pestalozzi  speaking  as  follows: 

"Belief  in  God  is  the  source  of  peace; 
peace  is  the  source  of  inward  order;  in- 
ward order  the  source  of  undisturbed  ap- 
plication of  our  powers;  and  this  order  be- 
comes, in  turn,  the  source  of  their  growth 
and  development  to  wisdom.  Wisdom  is 
the  source  of  all  blessing." 

We  have  thus  far  two  essential  factors  in 
Pestalozzi's  thought:  i.  Education  is  deter- 
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mined  by  the  nature  of  the  educated;  2.  man 
is  threefold,  body,  mind,  and  heart.  Pro- 
ceeding a  step  further  we  inquire,  What 
precisely  is  it  that  this  threefold  being  re- 
quires? Do  body,  mind,  and  conscience 
unite  in  demanding  for  their  education  a 
single  method?  Pestalozzi  answers  yes, 
and  affirms  that  the  common,  universal 
law,  is  development.  To-day  we  theoretically 
recognize  this  law,  and  admit  its  vital  im- 
port in  all  educational  endeavor;  practi- 
cally, we  too  often  ignore  it,  and  proceed 
after  the  old  and  evil  fashion  of  preparing 
the  mind  for  market  as  the  animal  is'pre- 

pared  for  sale.      —Popular  Science  Monthly. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


The  Starting  Point  in  Reading. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  valu- 
able papers  in  the  March  Atlantic  is  an 
autobiographic  fragment  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  James  Freeman  Clark. 

It  is  a  vivid  description  of  his  youthful 
schooling,  and  teems  with  suggestions  for 
parent  and  teacher.  James  Freeman  Clark 
owed  his  intellectual  start  in  life  to  his 
grandfather.  His  theory  of  instruction 
was,  "That  real  discipline  comes  to  the 
mind  when  it  acts  not  languidly,  but  with 
its  full  energy,  and  it  acts  with  energy  only 
when  it  is  interested  in  what  it  does. 

"Therefore,  when  I  am  unable  to  keep 
up  their  interest  in  what  they  do,  I  turn 
their  attention  to  something  else,  or  send 
them  out  to  play." 

The  emphasis  is  here  laid  upon  the 
teacher.  "  When  I  am  unable  to  keep  up 
their  interest,"  he  says,  and  it  is  to  this  fac- 
tor in  teaching — the  real  teaching  power  of 
the  teacher, — that  the  best  results  are  at- 
tributed. 

It  is  true,  there  must  be  a  certain  me- 
chanical skill — a  blacksmith  at  the  forge, 
an  engineer  at  the  valve,  a  definite  meas- 
ure of  method — but  given  the  teaching  of 
the  letter  only,  and  it  is  but  a  material 
quantity.  It  needs  to  be  vitalized.  It  must 
be  touched  by  the  spirit,  made  alive  for  its 
own  growth  in  the  new  soil.  Who  imparts 
this  spirit,  rather,  who  awakens  the  spirit  of 
the  young  listener  and  gleaner? 

I  heard  a  class  recitation  in  Grammar. 
The  lesson  was  analysis  and  parsing  of  the 


dainty  verse  of  Maud  Miiller.  Whittier's 
youth  and  reflection,  pictures  of  nature 
and  experience,  were  torn  into  shreds  and 
set  off  on  as  many  lines  as  an  exploded 
meteor. 

Not  a  pupil  had  seen  the  meadow,  or 
heard  the  music  of  the  brook,  or  inhaled 
the  odor  of  the  clover.  The  beauty  was 
not  interwoven  with  the  aim  of  the  lesson, 
and  the  subtle  influence  of  the  "mystery's 
heart  lay  hidden  beyond  the  screen." 

Another  class  was  studying  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  It  was  not  a  rugged 
mountain  slope  with  deep  fiords,  and  rocky 
outputs  of  land,  as  so  many  shiny  fingers 
stretched  out  toward  brothers  of  the  west- 
ern horizon. 

The  hardy  Norsman  and  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  northern  home,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  the  fireside,  is  in  a  measure  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  of  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
"Viking  Bold,"  Lief  Ericson.  History  had 
not  preceded  the  map  exercise  to  robe  it  in 
life  and  interest. 

The  lesson  was  dull;  the  class  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  flat  map.  And  yet  this 
did  very  well  for  a  "geography  lesson."  The 
imagination,  the  spirit  in  life,  that  which 
animates  and  is  the  throbbing  pulse  of  a 
living  lesson,  was  not  there. 

To  make  it  easy  and  full  of  interest,  it 
needed  but  the  pointing  of  a  finger,  the 
fixing  of  the  mind's  eye,  and  the  flight 
of  poetry  to  have  enkindled  in  the  verge  of 
an  iceberg  a  sparkle  of  delight  intense  and 
full,  of  a  glimpse  of  God's  solitude  made 
beautiful  in  its  frosty  splendor. 

While  it  appears  that  we  are  to  teach  our 
young  people  that  we  want  them  all  in  the 
world's  work  of  renewing  and  remoulding 
and  renovating,  our  whole  duty  is  to  im- 
bue them  with  a  spirit  to  know.  To  teach 
them  some  things,  and  to  suggest  where 
they  may  find  the  rest.  We  are  to  teach 
nothing  that  is  new.  Nothings  new.  But 
we  are  to  present  the  old  in  new  forms  and 
relations.  Principles  do  not  change,  but 
methods  vary,  and  we  adapt  the  method  to 
the  end.  So  that  there  is  in  the  law  of 
progress  a  newness  of  relations.  The  varied 
harmony  will,  through  that  correspondence 
and  sympathy  all  provident,  ally  the  out- 
ward and  the  obscure  elements  of  which 
the  young  and  inexperienced  consciously 
know  nothing,  to  meet  in  one  aim — to  do 
well,  and  to  do  for  others.  The  effort  is 
little  strained.  Nature  works  easily,  and 
the  mental  abandonment  is  the  natural 
attitude  from  evolved  conditions. 
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We  do  forget,  though,  to  nourish  in  our- 
selves and  give  forth  to  our  pupils  this  im- 
portant factor,  a  true  and  growing  spirit  of 
love  and  attractiveness  for  the  study;  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  such  a  delight  in 
it  that  they  will  return  to  it  to  read,  to  re- 
consider, to  investigate  it,  to  relate  it  to 
further  knowledge,  and  to  think  upon  it, 
and  to  feel  that  they  are  of  more  value  in 
the  work-a-day  world  among  their  fellows 
from  having  studied  this  lesson  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  loss  of  time 
in  teaching  any  branch  of  study  or  more 
heedless  mistakes  made  than  in  teaching 
reading. 

Some  one  says,  "It  is  the  same  old  sub- 
ject,— the  same  lesson  in  the  same  grade 
year  after  year."  Yes,  but  the  teacher  must 
make  the  lesson  as  new  each  year.  The 
personality  of  the  teacher  must  "start  a 
spirit,"  as  did  Caesar.  The  fertility  of 
thought,  culture  which  comes  of  extensive 
reading,  a  familiarity  with  nature, —  all 
these  will  serve  the  teacher, — each  a  mag- 
net, around  which  cluster  the  pictures,  and 
the  lesson  grows  into  a  perfect  whole. 

It  requires  time  and  patience.  Work 
slowly  and  work  for  unity.  Link  the  les- 
son, not  only  reading  with  reading,  but 
reading  with  geography,  and  base  language 
on  both.  If  you  have  science  lessons,  make 
the  lesson  simple,  useful,  and  plain.  If  a 
mystery  remain  unsolved,  never  mind,  they 
will  think  about  it  later.  You  have  taught 
to  arouse  a  wish  in  them  to  know  more. 

Choose  supplementary  reading  which 
will  aid  them.    Read  to  find  out. 

Unconsciously  they  are  reading  for  you; 
indirectly  they  are  gathering  in  the  sheaves 
unconscious  of  self  and  apparently  lost  to 
themselves;  i.  e.,  they  are  not  thinking  of 
the  mechanical  side  of  reading, — how  to 
read;  how  it  will  sound, — but  are  engrossed 
with  the  thought  they  read  from  the  thought 
side,  and  the  more  fully  the  thought  is  com- 
prehended, the  truer  the  expression  of  it. 

1.  Bring  to  your  class  that  which  is  more 
than  any  single  thought,  more  than  any 
knowledge  gained  from  books.  It  is  more 
than  you  are,  still  it  abides  with  you.  It 
quickeneth  the  spirit,  and  by  contact  it  re- 
vealeth. 

2.  (a)  Surround  the  subject  with  notes, 
facts,  and  incidents  of  interest. 

(b)  Having  aroused  the  attention  of  your 
pupils,  maintain  it. 

3.  (a)  Thought. 
(£)  Animation. 

I/)  Expression.    —Josephine  V.  Easterly. 


On  Teaching  the  History  of  the  Discov- 
eries and  Explorations. 

My  first  object  shall  be  to  make  the  study 
of  history  interesting  to  the  children,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  them  during 
their  whole  lives  to  continue  it.  Another 
object  shall  be  to  give  them  a  knowledge 
of  such  historical  facts  and  a  general  out- 
line of  the  subject,  as  will  pave  the  way  to 
their  future  work  in  the  study. 

The  lessons  will  be  mainly  in  the  form 
of  stories  of  the  different  discoverers  and 
explorers,  such  as  the  story  of  Columbus, 
the  story  of  DeSoto,  etc.  Sufficient  time 
will  be  taken  for  each  story.  For  a  time, 
I  shall  place  each  story,  carefully  prepared 
and  written  out  beforehand,  on  the  black- 
board, the  children  being  required  to  learn 
the  facts  and  dates  given,  and  to  tell  the 
story  in  their  own  words,  using  correct 
language  and  pronunciation.  When  they 
have  learned  to  tell  the  stories  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  only  the  facts  and  dates 
shall  be  written  on  the  board, — they  being 
required  to  tell  the  story  from  the  outline. 
The  pupils  will  memorize  only  a  few  dates, 
but  each  date  that  is  given  must  be  well 
learned,  and  mean  a  great  deal.  I  shall 
sometimes  leave  certain  points  for  them  to 
study  up,  since  I  shall  see  that  they  have 
access  to  such  books  as  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  them;  that  is,  those  books  that  tell 
the  stories  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  interest- 
ing manner,  and  are  profusely  illustrated 
as,  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies." 

Much  use  will  be  made  of  pictures.  I 
have  begun  a  collection  of  such  pictures 
as  will  be  of  use  in  my  future  work  in  geog- 
raphy and  history. 

I  shall  teach  geography  and  language 
work  in  connection  with  history.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  study  I  shall  have  each 
pupil  commence  an  outline  map  of  Amer- 
ica, drawn  on  paper  so  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served. As  they  advance,  they  will  com- 
plete the  maps,  fill  in  the  places,  and  trace 
the  routes  of  the  different  discoverers  and 
explorers.  I  shall  also  have  much  similar 
work  done  at  the  blackboard  and  map. 
Another  way  in  which  I  shall  combine 
geography  and  history  is  that  I  shall  lead 
the  children  to  observe  how  important 
such  geographical  facts  as  the  courses  of 
rivers,  the  position  of  mountain  ranges,  the 
position  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
etc.,  have  been  to  the  history  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

To  make  the  work  more  interesting,  I 
shall  bring  into  the  class  little  stories  and 
poems  to  be  recited  or  read  by  the  pupils 
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or  myself;  as,  the  story  of  Washington  and 
his  little  hatchet,  the  poem  of  "Barbara 
Fritchie,"  etc.  Besides  this,  I  shall  have 
short  compositions  written  and  read  in 
class  by  the  children.  I  shall  try  to  have 
class  discussions  by  the  pupils  in  the  class, 
also,  on  the  right  or  wrong,  the  reasons  or 
causes,  etc.,  of  certain  events. 

In  short,  I  shall  try  to  make  the  work  as 
interesting  as  possible,  but  not  too  difficult. 

— Nellie  Collins,  Student  III.  Nor.  University. 


Books  for  Young  People. 

The  following  list  was  compiled  by  Jas. 
Baldwin,  who  is  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Readers  and  one  who  knows  a  good  book: 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
Alice's  Adventure  in  Wonderland. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 
Kingsley's  Heroes. 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 
Kingsley's  Madame  How  and  Lady  Why. 
Lanier's  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Lanier's  Boy's  Percy. 
Abbott's  Histories  (30  vols.) 
Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 
Younge's  Young  Folk's  Histories  (6  vols.) 
Edgeworth's  Parents'  Assistant. 
Scudder's  Bodley  Books  (8  vols.) 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer. 
Mrs.  Dodge's  Hans  Brinker. 
Andrew's  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Bits  of  Talk,  by  "H.  H." 
Eliot's  Poetry  for  Childhood. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Coffin's  Story  of  Liberty. 
Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 
Coffin's  Boys  of  '76. 
Coffin's  Building  the  Nation. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Thaxter's  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 
Whittier's  Snow  Bound. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Starrett's  Letters  to  a  Daughter. 
Starrett's  Letters  to  Elder  Daughters. 
Notes  for  Boys,  by  an  Old  Boy. 
Buckley's  Oats  or  Wild  Oats? 
Collyer's  Talks  to  Young  Men. 
Munger's  Lamps  and  Paths. 
Butcher  and  Lang's  Homer  (2  vols.) 
Alcott's  Little  Women. 
Alice  Carey's  Clovernook  Children. 
Scudder's  Book  of  Folk  Stories. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Taylor's  Boys  of  other  Countries. 
Beard's  American  Boy's  Handy  Book. 
Beard's  American  Girl's  Handy  Book. 
Holder's  Marvels  of  Animal  Life. 
Holder's  Living  Lights. 
Jordan's  Science  Sketches. 
Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plants. 
White's  Plutarch  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Hale's  Family  Flight  Series  (4  vols.) 
Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 
Alton's  Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 
Kuskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 


A  Great  Enterprise  in  the  Upper  Congo 
Valley. 

An  Anglo-Belgian  Company  has  just  been 
organized  in  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  the  control  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  This  company 
will  be  known  as  the  Katanga  Company, 
and  it  will  have  a  capital  of  3,000,000 
francs.  The  Congo  State  has  given  to  the 
company  a  lease  of  the  region  of  the  en- 
tire headwaters  of  the  Congo,  extending 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Riba-Riba,  on  the  Congo,  about  150 
miles  south  to  Stanley  Falls,  and  bounded 
on  the  East  by  Lake  Tanganyka,  and  on 
the  west  approximately  by  24 0  east  longi- 
tude. The  country  embraces  an  area  of 
about  220,000  miles.  It  is  believed  to  be 
by  far  the  most  promising  and  healthful 
part  of  the  Congo  state.  It  contains  the 
famous  copper  mines  of  Katanga,  whose 
product  has  been  carried  by  native  traders 
as  far  away  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Commanders 
Cameron,  Cappello,  Ivins,  Reichard,  and 
two  or  three  other  explorers,  the  region 
abounds  in  gold  and  other  minerals.  The 
Congo  Free  State  concedes  to  the  company 
this  enormous  area  with  authority  to  work 
the  minerals  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
years.  The  company  will  have  the  option 
to  work  exclusively  for  twenty  years  any 
mines  which  they  may  be  the  first  to  dis- 
cover. It  undertakes  within  three  years 
to  place  two  steamers  on  the  branches  of 
the  upper  Congo,  to  establish  at  least  three 
new  stations  and  to  organize  a  force  of 
police. 

The  expedition  of  Captain  Delcommune 
is  now  at  work  in  this  region  exploring 
parts  of  it  which  are  almost  unknown. 
When  it  started  some  months  ago  it  was 
announced  that  its  purpose  was  to  reach 
the  mountains  of  Katanga  by  way  of  the 
Lomani  river.  Great  secrecy  is  preserved 
as  to  its  doings,  but  it  is  understood  that 
it  has  actually  reached  Katanga  and  has 
achieved  important  results.  It  was  sent 
out  by  the  Belgian  Company  for  commerce 
and  industry,  but  the  new  company  has 
now  assumed  control  of  the  expedition  and 
will  pay  all  its  expenses. 

This  is  the  most  important  step  the  Con- 
go State  has  yet  taken  for  the  development 
of  its  great  resources.  The  reports  which 
various  travelers  have  brought  back  from 
the  region  of  the  Congo's  headwater,  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  no  other  part  of  central 
Africa  is  so  well  calculated  to  repay  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  white  capitalists  to  de- 
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velop  it.  Mr.  Arnot,  after  a  journey  last- 
ing two  years,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of 
Misiri,  in  the  conviction,  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  further  experience,  that,  of 
all  the  countries  he  had  visited  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  this  region  was  the  best 
adapted  to  be  the  home  of  white  men.  A 
part  of  the  lofty  central  African  plateau, 
this  country  has  a  fairly  salubrious  climate. 
Dr.  Reichard  reported  that  water  some- 
times freezes  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
this  territory,  a  phenomenon  which  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  any  other  part  of  cen- 
tral Africa.  On  one  occasion  some  of 
Tippu  Tib's  traders  who  visited  the  Ka- 
tanga country,  brought  home  a  number  of 
nuggets  of  gold,  which  they  reported  to 
have  found  in  refuse  heaps  outside  of  a 
native  village.  The  natives  had  found  this 
gold  while  digging  for  copper,  and  as  they 
attached  no  value  to  the  gold,  they  had 
thrown  it  away.  Some  parts  of  the  country 
are  well  populated,  and  Misiri  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  powerful  native  ruler  in 
central  Africa  to-day. 

As  practical  men  have  taken  hold  of  this 
project,  there  is  every  prospect  that  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  years  one  of  the 
least  known  parts  of  central  Africa  will  be 
thoroughly  studied,  and  we  shall  know 
how  much  this  greatly  praised  region  can 
be  made  available  for  the  uses  of  the 
whites  who  are  now  occupying  it. 

—  Goldlhwaite'1  s  Magazine  for  May. 


'    ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Counc  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


The  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

The  writer  listened  to  a  recitation  in 
arithmetic  in  a  high  school  recently,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  principal,  and  was 
about  the  poorest  specimen  of  the  teach- 
ing art  that  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  en- 
counter in  many  a  day.  He  saw  no  evi- 
dence during  the  entire  recitation  that  the 
pupils  were  doing  any  thinking  whatever. 
Their  entire  energy  was  expended  in  try- 
ing to  remember  statements,  rules,  and 
processes  that  they  had  formerly  learned. 
One  young  lady,  near  the  close  of  the  les- 
son, did  awake  to  a  consciousness  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  do  a  little  thinking 
for  herself;  but,  with  that  exception,  the 
class  seemed  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  to  do  anything  more  than 


repeat  what  they  had  been  told  or  had 
learned  out  of  a  book  at  some  previous 
time.  It  was  a  "review"  of  arithmetic,  but 
the  visitor  was  harassed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  pupils  had  never  had  any 
first  view  of  it. 

Among  other  things  the  greatest  common 
divisor  came  in  for  a  little  share  of  atten- 
tion. There  was  an  apparent  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  show  that  the  pupils 
had  been  taught  why  "dividing  the  greater 
number  by  the  less,  and  the  divisor  by  the 
remainder,  etc.,"  will  eventually  give  the 
greatest  common  divisor.  They  were  put 
through  their  paces  on  "The  divisor  of  two 
numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  difference," 
and  "The  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  the  di- 
visor of  their  sum,"  and  so  on  through 
the  "principles,"  but  it  was  evident  to  any 
teacher  that  the  pupils  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasons  why  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure would  necessarily  give  the  greatest 
common  divisor  than  they  had  before  they 
had  gone  through  the  rigmarole. 

We  had  hoped  that  this  farcical  "expla- 
nation" of  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  had  died  with  our  boy- 
hood, and  that  young  children  were  no  lon- 
ger deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  knew 
something  about  it  because  they  could  re- 
peat the  words. 

Young  people,  although  they  have  little 
power  to  think,  as  a  rule,  can  see,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  the  product  of  all 
the  common  prime  factors  of  two  numbers 
will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  num- 
bers are  large,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  the  prime  factors  are.  In  such 
a  case,  the  rule  above  given  is  of  practical 
value.  It  is  our  conviction  that  children 
below  the  high  school  age  should  merely 
learn  the  process,  without  attempting  to 
follow  the  reasoning.  But  in  a  "review" 
of  arithmetic  in  the  high  school,  it  is  well 
to  see  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  why  of  the  process;  and  that 
this  be  not  limited  to  the  mere  repetition 
of  words  that  express  no  meaning  to  the 
pupil  who  utters  them.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  appear- 
ance of  learning  where  there  is  none  is  not 
a  still  more  dangerous  thing  to  pupil  and 
teacher. 

Our  eye  has  recently  fallen  upon  the 
following  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  contains  some  suggestions 
that  ought  to  be  of  value  to  this  high  school 
teacher: 
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1.  If  a  number  will  divide  each  of  two  numbers,  it 
must  divide  their  difference;  also  their  sum. 

Illustration:  If  35,  which  contains  five  groups  of 
seven,  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  49,  or  7 
groups  of  7,  the  result  will  be  a  certain  number  of 
seven's. 

2.  A  divisor  of  a  number  is  the  divisor  of  any 
multiple  of  that  number. 

Illustration:  Since  7  is  contained  in  21,  it  is  con- 
tained in  two  or  three  times  21. 

Further,  it  will  be  a  source  of  constant  advantage 
to  the  pupil  to  know  that  any  number  is  divisible  by 

2  if  its  right-hand  figure  expresses  an  even  number; 
by  4  if  its  two  right-hand  figures  express  a  multiple 
of  4;  by  3  or  9  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by 

3  or  9,  respectively;  and  by  5  if  its  right-hand  fig- 
ure is  5  or  o.  Every  child  knows  already  the  first 
and  last  of  these,  and  can  learn  the  others  very 
quickly. 

Suppose  these  principles  be  applied  to  an  ex- 
ample taken  from  a  text-book  in  common  use: 
Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  458  and  2192. 
The  regular  solution  is  as  here  given: 


definite,  practical  use,  and  besides  is  as  valuable 
for  discipline  as  any  other  part.  Both  utility  and 
discipline  are  best  secured  by  mastery  and  applica- 
tion of  simple  underlying  principles,  rather  than  of 
the  formal  process  derived  from  them. 


458 
360 
"98 
66 
32 
32 


2192 
1832 

360 

294 

66 

64 


2  Greatest  common  divisor. 


The  less  number  is  multiplied  by  4  (prin.  2,)  and 
the  result  subtracted  from  2192,  (prin.  1).  We 
ought  to  use  the  multiplier  5  instead  of  4,  and  sub- 
tract 2192  from  the  result,  getting  98  as  a  remainder 
from  one  so-called  "  division "  instead  of  two. 
Next  98  ought  to  have  been  multiplied  by  4  instead 
of  3,  thus  saving  another  "  division."  It  is  always 
best  to  use  such  a  (quotient?)  multiplier  as  will 
make  the  product  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the 
other  number,  whether  large  or  smaller  is  of  no 
consequence.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  teach 
the  pupil  to  stop  dividing  and  to  examine  his  re- 
mainders. Either  360,  98,  66,  or  32  should  show 
that  the  answer  is  2.  360  =  10  X  36;  2,  3,  and  5 
are  the  only  prime  factors,  and  a  glance  at  458 
shows  that  only  2  will  divide  it;  but  according  to 
principle  2,  the  greatest  common  divisor  must  be 
contained  in  360;  hence  2  is  the  greatest  common 
divisor,  being  the  only  factor  of  360  that  will  divide 
458.  In  like  manner  the  greatest  common  divisor 
must  be  contained  in  98  as  well  as  the  original  num- 
bers; but  2  is  the  only  factor  of  98  that  will  divide 
458;  hence  is  the  greatest  common  divisor.  The 
main  fact  of  "principle  one''  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Nothing  will  divide  two  numbers  except  some 
factor  of  their  difference.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
"  difference  is  small  enough  for  us  to  find  readily 
its  prime  factors,  we  are  enabled  to  select  the  com- 
mon factors  at  once,  and  are  certain  that  there  are 
no  others.  This  fact  is  of  great  use  when  a  fraction 
is  to  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  If  inspection 
of  the  numbers  does  not  show  2,  3,  or  5  to  be  a 
common  divisor,  between  the  terms  of  the  fraction, 
or  between  one  of  them  and  some  multiple  of  the 
other;  those  factors  of  the  difference  which  will 
divide  one  of  the  numbers  make  the  only  common 
divisor.  It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  "  Great- 
est Common  Divisor  "  is  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant topic  in  arithmetic;  yet  it  has  a  distinct, 


Fractions. 


In  our  schools  too  much  time  is  given  to 
arithmetic, — and  too  little  is  known  about 
the  subject  when  we  are  done.  The  reason 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  that  we  do  not  base 
our  work  on  sense-perception;  we  deal 
with  symbols  that  symbolize  nothing.  We 
manipulate  figures  with  little  regard  to 
numbers.  With  many  a  man,  what  he 
knows  of  figures,  he  has  learned  at  school; 
what  he  knows  of  numbers,  he  has  learned 
on  the  play-ground,  and  in  contact  with 
things  and  affairs, — in  spite  of  the  schools. 

Many  pupils  find  fractions  the  most  dif- 
ficult subject  in  arithmetic.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  this;  if  the  conceptions 
of  fractions  are  gained  from  sense-percep- 
tion, they  should  present  no  great  difficulty 
to  one  who  has  properly  learned  integers. 
In  fact,  he  will  find  little  or  nothing  in 
fractions  that  is  really  new. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  these  statements 
by  a  few  brief  examples. 

Fractions  are  not  "broken  numbers;" 
there  is  no  such  thing. 

A  number  is  one,  or  a  collection  of  ones 
of  the  same  kind. 

A  fractional  number  is  a  number  of  rel- 
ative ones,  smaller  than  some  primary  unit 
to  which  their  relation  is  expressed.  -For 
instance,  four-fifths  of  an  apple  is  four  with 
all  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  any 
other  four;  but  it  is  four  whose  relation  to 
the  primary  unit — one  apple — is  such  that 
it  takes  five  of  the  fractional  ones  to  make 
the  primary  one.  This  fact,  and  the  sim 
ilar  fact  in  regard  to  any  fraction,  a  child 
can  be  made  to  see  clearly  by  illustrations 
with  objects. 

I  have  found  silver  coins  good  objects 
to  use  in  this  work;  children  are  interested 
in  them,  and  they  are  not  perplexed  with 
any  thought  of  some  supposed  troublesome 
"division."  Show  the  child  3  quarter-dol- 
lars; ask,  "How  many  such  would  make  a 
dollar?"  Let  him  write  the  figure  3  and 
see  that  it  answers  the  question,  How  many? 
Now  teach  him  to  write  4,  the  number  of 
units  of  this  kind  which  it  takes  to  make  a 
whole,  under  the  3,  separating  them  by  a 
short  horizontal  line.  The  four  answers 
the  question,  "What  kind?" 

Adhere  strictly  to  the  view  of  a  fraction 
thus  developed.    The  child  will  thus  come 
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to  understand  that  the  numerator  of  a  frac- 
tion expresses  the  number;  and  that  the 
denominator  is  simply  a  "modifier"  of  the 
numerator  in  showing  the  relation  of  these 
ones  to  a  primary  one. 

Now,  how  easy  to  show  that  increasing 
the  denominator  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  fraction,  while  diminishing  the  denom- 
inator increases  the  value  of  the  fraction. 
By  the  use  of  objects,  this  can  be  made 
perfectly  clear  to  any  bright  seven-year-old. 

So,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  value 
of  the  fraction  is  unchanged  when  both 
numerator  and  denominator  are  multiplied 
or  divided  by  the  same  number. 

Take  ^  °f  some  object.  A  cake  I 
used  recently.  Let  the  child  write  the 
fraction  %  on  paper,  or  on  the  slate.  Break 
each  of  the  three  pieces  in  halves.  Let 
him  write  the  new  number  of  pieces,  6; 
lead  him  to  see  that  it  will  take  twice  as 
many  of  these  pieces  to  make  a  whole;  then 
to  write  the  new  denominator,  8.  He 
knows  that  he  has  had  the  same  quantity 
of  cake  all  the  time, 

Take  ^  of  some  object, — a  paper  circle, 
for  instance.  Fasten  the  pieces  together 
by  4's;  he  now  has  2  pieces.  Get  him  to 
see  that  3  such  pieces  would  make  a  whole; 
he  can  now  write  the  new  fraction,  yi. 
When,  through  exercises  of  this  kind  judi- 
ciously presented,  he  grasps  the  truth,  he 
knows  all  about  "reducing  fractions  to  their 
lowest  terms."  If  the  terms  of  the  fraction 
are  large,  it  is  well  to  resolve  them  into 
their  prime  factors.  The  pupil  should  have 
learned  to  do  this  readily,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example: 

2835  _  _5_ 
3402  6 

2835  =  38  X  32  X  5  X  7 
315 
35 

3402  =  2  X  3!  X  3!  X  3  X  7 
1701 
189 
21 

Resolving,  as  above,  and  rejecting  com- 
mon factors,  there  remain  5  in  the  numer- 
ator and  2  and  3  in  the  denominator;  hence 
the  result  is  f. 

To  change  a  mixed  number  to  an  im- 
proper fraction,  take  the  example  5^. 
Here  are  two  unlike  numbers  5  and  2  to 
be  added  together.  We  can  make  them 
alike  by  changing  the  5  to  thirds.  As  there 
are  4  in  1,  in  5  there  will  be  5  times  f  or 
V.  Now,  the  result  is  ¥  +  f  =  ¥•  Let 
the  pupil  do  this  by  taking  5  objects  and 
cutting  them  up  into  thirds,  etc.    If  the 


work  is  done  without  objects,  be  sure  that 
he  says  "5  times  f;"  do  not  allow  the 
multiplication  of  5  by  3. 

The  opposite  process  is  quite  as  obvious. 
Take  V-  of  some  object,  and  find  how  many 
wholes  it  equals.  Of  course,  as  f  make  a 
whole,  there  will  be  as  many  wholes  as 
there  are  times  f  in  V-. 

But  suppose  that  we  are  to  change  a 
mixed  number  to  a  fraction  having  a  given 
denominator,  as  ■§  =  how  many  sevenths? 
In  order  that  the  parts  may  be  made  into 
sevenths,  we  must  cut  each  of  the  present 
8  parts  into  7  equal  pieces;  this  will  give 
us  If.  Every  3  of  these  2ists  will  make 
one  seventh;  hence,  we  shall  have 

7 

This  is  the  process  if  we  use  objects.  If 
we  use  figures  only,  we  may  say,  "I  have 
8|;  but  I  want  an  equivalent  fraction  whose 
denominator  shall  be  7.  Multiplying  the 
present  denominator  by  2^/1,  we  have  7, 
and  multiplying  the  numerator  by  the  same 
number,  we  have 

18% 

7  as  before. 

Changing  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions 
having  a  common  denominator. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  denominator 
must  be  a  multiple  of  each  present  denom- 
inator; the  smallest  multiple  is  the  best. 
Take  the  fractions  iV,  -h,  ist,  and  tj,  for  ex- 
ample. Find  the  least  common  multiple 
of  the  denominators,  as  here  given: 

L.  C.  M.  =  3x5x2x7  =  210 


Do  not  "divide  this  denominator  by  each 
of  the  old  denominators."  Notice  that 
you  put  the  factors  2  and  7  with  the  fac- 
tors of  the  first  denominator  to  make  the 
common  denominator;  put  these  factors 
with  the  numerator,  7,  and  you  have  imjfor 
the  first  fraction.  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  with  each  of  the  other  fractions,  and 
you  have  the  results  given  above. 

Addition  of  fractions  or  mixed  numbers. — 
This  can  be  illustrated  with  objects;  and 
with  young  learners  it  should  be  so  illus- 
trated. The  child  learned  long  ago  that  he 
can  add  like  units  only.  Of  course,  he  can 
change  all  the  given  numbers  for  equiva- 
lent fractions  having  a  common  denomin- 
ator; but  generally  he  can  do  better  than 
this.    For  example,  add  io§,  \%,  and  i65V 
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Take  ■£„  from  the  /n,  and  put  them  with  the 
)i,  thus  making  a  unit.  The  remaining 
*V  =  \;  add  \  and  \,  making  ,V  The  total 
result  is  iof7ff  +1  +  16  =  271*. 

Again,  add  7^,  13^,  and  15$.  Put  two 
of  the  7  eights  with  7^,  making  8.  Change 
the  remaining  |  to  if;  and  take  4  of  the 
if  and  put  them  with  13;],  making  14.  We 
now  have  8  +  14  +  15H  =37*i- 

Almost  every  example  in  addition  will 
allow  of  something  like  this  being  done. 

In  subtraction  of  fractions,  the  same 
principle  holds  as  in  addition;  viz.,  the 
numbers  must  be  alike.  But  often  some- 
thing better  can  be  done  than  to  change 
at  once  to  a  common  denominator.  For 
example,  take  6^  from  18.  Take  7  from 
18  and  return  the  excess  of  ^4;  the  result 
is  11  Or,  proceed  as  in  simple  subtrac- 
tion; take  one  of  the  8  units  and  change 
it  to  the  next  lower  denomination,  that  is, 
to  §.  Now,  subtract  the  and  then  take 
6  from  17.  Cause  the  child  to  see  that  this 
is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  what 
he  has  done  so  many  times  before. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  should  offer 
no  difficulty.  If  I  multiply  fV  by  6,  I  shall 
have  6  times  5  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
multiplicand;  that  is  6  times  A  or  ft-  But 
here  I  can  find  6  times  the  multiplicand 
by  dividing  the  denominator,  which  should 
always  be  done  when  it  is  possible;  the  re- 
sult is  ts,  the  same  as  before.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught,  also  to  do  part  of  his 
work  in  this  way  when  he  can,  even  if  he 
cannot  do  the  whole;  for  instance,  8  times 
rs  is  2  times  4  times  ts,  or  2  times  I  =  1$L 

=  zVi- 

There  is  little  trouble  in  multiplying  by 
a  fraction,  when  we  see  clearly  what  it 
means.  For  example,  multiply  8  by  f,  that 
is,  take  §  of  8.    We  find  2  times  \  of  8,  or 

—  3i-  If  the  multiplicand  is  a  fraction, 
the  work  is  just  the  same. 

For  example,  multiply  t9t  by  f ;  that  is, 
take  s  times  \  of  tt-  Express  the  work  thus: 
9      5  _  3X3       5    _  15 
11      6       11       2X3  22 

The  result  is  a  simple  fraction  with  its 
terms  partly  factored.  Cast  out  the  com- 
mon factor,  and  reduce  the  terms.  The 
pupil  will  probably  discover  that  in  this 
way  he  "multiplies  the  numerators  together 
for  a  new  numerator,  and  the  denominators 
for  a  new  denominator." 

Were  the  factors  decimals,  the  same  pro- 
cess is  gone  through,  essentially. 

Example:  Multiply  2.5  by  2.5;  that  is, 
take  25  tenths  of  25  tenths.    One  tenth  of 


2.5  tenths  is  found  by  moving  the  figures 
one  place  to  the  right,  giving  .25;  we  then 
find  25  times  .25,  giving  6.25,  or  6%. 

Division  has  two  meanings.  If  it  means 
to  find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  con- 
tained in  the  dividend,  then  divisor  and 
dividend  must  be  made  of  the  same  kind. 
For  example,  How  many  times  |  of  an 
orange  in  6^2  oranges?  Or,  How  many 
times  A  of  an  orange  is  ft  of  an  orange? 
Of  course,  we  divide  91  by  4  without  re- 
gard to  the  denominators. 

If  division  means  to  find  a  certain  part 
of  the  dividend,  then  we  may  proceed  di- 
rectly, as  soon  as  we  see  clearly  what  is  to 
to  be  done. 

For  example,  6%  divided  by  f?  This 
means  7  times  %  of  6^;  or  %  of  7  times 
63^,  as  in  the  following: 


We  may  say  that  we  divide  Jr  by  2,  and 
then  multiply  the  quotient  by  7,  because 
we  used  a  divisor  7  times  as  large  as  we 
ought.  If  the  pupil  discovers  that  he  has 
"inverted  his  divisor  and  proceeded  as  in 
multiplication,"  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
discovery.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply 
in  division  of  decimals. 

Example:  Divide  .075  by  .15. 

15s)  -Q75 
00.5 

Take  tV  of  .075;  then,  as  we  have  used  a 
divisor  100  times  what  it  should  be,  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  100. 

One  other  example  only. 

Divide  12!  by  5: 

5)  »♦ 

Take  \  of  12;  then  reduce  the  remaining 
2  to  the  next  lower  denomination,  as  in 
simple  division;  that  lower  denomination 
is  sevenths;  \  of  --r  is 

There  should  be  nothing  in  arithmetic 
but  plain  common  sense.    —  E.  C.  Hewett. 


Temperature  of  the  Blood. 

The  temperature  of  the  internal  organs, 
as  the  lungs,  heart,  etc.,  is  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  in  health  is 
from  98  to  ioo°  F.  The  blood  is  hotter  on 
the  right  of  the  heart  than  on  the  left,  and 
is  also  warmer  in  the  arteries  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  than  in  the  veins,  but  in 
the  interior  tissues  the  blood  coming  from 
them  by  the  veins  is  somewhat  warmer  than 
that  going  to  them  by  the  arteries. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Departmeat  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attenUon  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 


Froebel  founds  his  system  of  education 
on  the  wide  principle  that  the  highest  type 
of  humanity  which  education  can  produce 
is  reached  by  the  equal  and  simultaneous 
growth  of  every  faculty.  He  gives  no 
stronger  argument  for  the  development  of 
a  faculty  than  simply  the  fact  that  such  a 
faculty  exists.  He  notices  then  that  of  the 
mental  faculties  the  aesthetic  is  one  of  the 
first  to  unfold  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Miss  Buckland  has  said:  "The  first  per- 
ceptions of  the  child  are  of  beauty.  The 
baby  crows  with  delight  at  the  beauty  of 
the  round  silvery  moon  in  the  dark  sky, 
and  the  little  child  gazes  with  tender  love 
at  the  beauty  of  the  daisies  in  the  green 
grass,  long  before  he  concerns  himself  as 
to  the  relation  to  his  physical  life  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  productions  of 
the  earth." 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the 
training  and  culture  of  this  faculty  have 
immediate  claims  upon  the  educator. 

It  is  needful  then  that  the  teachers  in 
our  schools  begin  with  the  little  folk,  to 
contribute  such  culture  as  will  develop  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  the  pure  and  the  good 
in  literature  that  will  lead  them  to  green 
pastures  and  still  waters,  in  maturity. 

Story-telling  must  needs  be  the  child's 
introduction  to  the  world  of  the  ideal.  I 
say  telling,  for  little  children  are  not  apt  to 
idealize  what  they  are  not  told.  If  you 
would  be  a  success  at  little  peoples'  stories 
you  must  have  thoughts  and  face  free  from 
the  printed  page.  A  story  read  once  in  a 
while  for  the  sake  of  variety  will  do,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  an  old  one,  but  otherwise, 
never. 

Miss  Burt  recommends  for  this  grade 
the  germs  of  our  literature,  bible  stories, 
stories  of  Greek  heroes,  and  the  like. 

At  any  rate  this  is  the  realm  of  fairy 
tales.    Now,  by  fairy  tales,  I  do  not  mean 


the  air  full  of  hobgoblins,  nor  the  modern 
affairs  that  create  a  world  simply  for  the 
odd  effect  incongruity  produces,  but  for 
the  working  out  of  some  spiritual  truth, 
for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  faerie 
is  spiritual.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
first  is  Wonderland  but  not  Fairyland.  If 
we  analyze  "one  of  the  genuine  old  fairy 
tales  we  shall  always  find  at  its  heart  some 
immortal  truth.  "The  magical  giving  away 
of  physical  obstacles  is  but  to  teach  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter." 

Dull  eyes  cannot  see  these  hidden  beau- 
ties, and  let  me  say  that  if  you  do  not  see 
them  then  do  not  attempt  to  give  them  to 
children.  You  will  lead  them  into  the 
Land  of  Absurdity,  not  into  the  Spirit 
Land. 

Natural  history  stories  are  so  closely 
akin  to  literature  that  we  may  with  safety 
mention  them  here.  They  are  especially 
beautiful  to  country  children,  for  Mother 
Nature  is  interesting  as  she  is  active. 

As  a  text  for  this  work,  Jane  Andrew's 
"Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Child- 
ren," and  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  with  its 
sequel,  "Prove  Their  Sisterhood,"  will  be 
found  most  excellent.  The  two  latter  are 
valuable  for  their  literary  worth  and  teach 
the  great  lesson  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  but  their  special  line  is  geography. 
And  so  graphic  are  her  pictures  that  the 
child  is  sent  round  and  round  the  "won- 
derful ball  that  floats  in  the  sweet  blue  air." 
He  sees  natural,  artificial,  and  imaginary. 

He  peeps  with  the  sun  at  Pense's  boat- 
home;  hears  the  ripple  and  rush  of  the 
beautiful  Rhine;  takes  dates  with  Gemila; 
rests  for  a  moment  in  the  brown  baby's 
hammock,  and  comes  home  the  healthier 
for  the  ramble. 

A  good  plan  is,  while  telling  the  story,  to 
place  every  new  word  upon  the  blackboard 
and  have  the  children  learn  it  while  they 
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talk  about  what  it  means  in  the  story. 
This  they  will  do  readily  because  of  their 
association  with  the  scenes  you  picture. 
Then  when  you  are  ready  you  can  write 
the  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
children  are  not  only  ready  to  read  it 
for  themselves,  but  to  enjoy  it.  Agoon- 
ack,  Pense,  and  Manenko  are  as  familiar 
to  them  as  the  sisters  themselves,  and  I 
venture  you  will  not  catch  them  on  those 
words  so  quickly  as  upon  some  imaginary 
Jane,  Martha,  or  Kate. 

Short  simple  poems  may  be  read  in  this 
way  and  then  memorized.  After  creating 
an  interest  in  the  author,  weave  the  events 
of  his  life  into  a  simple  story.  This  can 
be  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  little  at  a 
time,  copied  upon  slates,  and  read  by  the 
children.  In  this  way  they  can  not  only 
read  the  whole  biography  for  themselves, 
but  'twill  serve  as  one  little  help  to  keep 
mind  and  fingers  busy. 

While  this  is  intended  especially  for  the 
little  people,  it  can  be  used  as  a  general 
exercise,  and  the  large  ones  required  to 
reproduce  it  in  writing. 

A  good  plan  is  to  require  them  to  intro- 
duce their  own  characters  and  weave  the 
facts  into  a  story  for  children.  This  will  at 
least  train  the  attention  in  collecting,  and 
result  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style. 

Any  of  the  classics  can  be  given  to  chil- 
dren if  the  teacher  make  the  necessary 
preparation,  and  with  a  little  tact,  to  various 
grades;  for  in  interesting  the  little  ones, 
you  can  lead  the  larger  to  read  for  them- 
selves, and  there  are  so  many  treasures  of 
thought  to  be  memorized  that  enrich  equally 
baby  and  grandpa. 

Yes,  Mary  loves  dolls  and  Johnnie  loves 
tops,  but  don't  think  they  can  receive  noth- 
ing else. 

Encourage  little  and  big  ones  alike  to 
talk  about  the  pretty  things  they  see,  and 
be  careful  that  you  do  not  see  for  them. 
Suggest,  if  necessary,  but  never  exhaust. 

You  are  not  a  successful  teacher  if  you 
do  not  discover  your  pupils'  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  encourage  or  direct  as  the  case 
may  require.  For  this  reason  sometimes 
let  pupils  exercise  their  individuality  as  to 
what  part  of  a  long  poem  they  shall  mem- 
orize; ask  them  frequently  what  and  who 
they  like  best  and  why,  and  let  them  talk 
about  their  favorites,  or,  where  competent, 
write  about  them.  In  this  way  you  get  a 
peep  into  the  inner  child. 

Lead  them  to  admire  more  than  the 
common  place  in  expression.  Very  little 
people  love  to  linger  over  such  words  as: 


[June, 

••Fair  was  she  and  young  when  in  hope  began  the 

long  journey; 
Faded  was  she  and  old  when  in  disappointment  it 

ended. 

Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from 
her  beauty, 

Leaving  behind  it  broader  and  deeper  the  gloom 

and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of 

gray  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly 

horizon, 

As  in  the  Eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the 
morning." 

Or, 

"No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts, 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  East, 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead, 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  West, 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 
heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again, 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise,— but  no  sail." 

I  have  heard  little  children  not  then  in 
school  three  months  repeat  the  last  with 
understanding  and  almost  pathos. 

Similes  rightly  taught  not  only  cultivate 
in  the  child  the  power  of  observing  resem- 
blances, but  by  forming  strong  associations, 
slight  occurances  bring  them  vividly  to 
mind, "and  childhood's  lessons  are  never 
lost.    The  child  learns  and  repeats: 

"  Him  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom-dust, 
Blanched  with  his  mill  they  found." 

And  whenever  dusty  or  powdered  miller 
cross  his  path,  Phillip,  Anna,  the  children, 
and  what  not,  scamper  through  his  cra- 
nium in  delightful  succession. 
"Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo!  what  myriads  rise! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  this  work 
can  be  extended  and  much  reproduced  in 
writing.  By  the  time  a  child  enters  the 
third  grade  he  should  be  able  to  begin 
reading  for  himself  the  children's  edition 
of  the  classics.  "Black  Beauty"  is  very 
commendable,  and  costs  so  little  that  a 
teacher  can  afford  to  supply  a  class,  and 
be  paid  by  the  great  tender  lesson  her  pu- 
pils learn.  Of  the  more  expensive  books, 
one  copy  can  certainly  be  secured,  and  by 
the  teacher  preparing  the  way,  one  pupil 
may  read  and  the  others  listen.  This  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  reading  exercise,  but 
will  be  of  value  in  training  the  power  of 
attention.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are 
poor  readers,  it  is  true  that  there  are  poor 
listeners  as  well. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  be  an  every 
day  exercise,  but  it  can  frequently  be  used, 
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and  if  made  interesting,  as  an  incentive  to 
good  works. 

Here  another  of  Jane  Andrew's  books, 
"Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  to  Now,"  will  be  found  profita- 
ble. It  is  historical  and  presents  simple 
graphic  pictures  in  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Aryan  race,  from  the  boy  who 
came  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Indus  more 
than  4,000  years  ago,  to  a  Boston  boy  of  '91. 

An  advanced  third  grade  might  compre- 
hend Bayard  Taylor's  "Boys  of  Other 
Countries,"  and  it  certainly  can  not  be 
placed  amiss  in  any  grade  above  the  third. 
It  gives  children  such  a  knowledge  of  a 
world  besides  their  own.  All  too  soon  do 
our  boys  and  girls  leave  the  school  for  the 
plow  and  the  kitchen,  and  the  teacher  must 
be  all  astir  that  they  become  not, 

"  Querulous  women,  sour  and  sullen  men, 
Untidy,  loveless,  old  before  their  time, 
With  scarce  a  human  interest  save  their  own 
Monotonous  round  of  small  economies, 
Or  the  poor  scandal  of  the  neighborhood." 

To  do  this  she  must  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  our  grand  old  world,  and  awaken  in 
them  a  desire  to  be  somebody  in  it;  not 
necessarily  a  statesman,  a  sculptor,  or  poet, 
but  a  genuine  man.  As  Mac  said  "A  man 
first  and  a  good  one  if  possible;  after  that 
what  God  pleases." 

Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Greeley  were  farm 
boys.  Moody  hoed  turnips,  and  Miss  Wil- 
lard  fried  onions  on  Wisconsin's  prairies. 
Your  children  will  be  encouraged  to  know 
it.  Labor  will  be  dignified,  and  they  will 
learn  to  say  with  Jo: 

"I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  is  given, 
To  labor  at  day  by  day; 

For  it  gives  me  health,  and  strength,  and  hope, 
And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say, 

Head  you  may  think, 

Heart  you  may  feel, 
But  hand  you  shall  work  alway." 

So  remember  that  the  most  important 
figures  are  figures  of  speech,  and  get  the 
boys  and  girls  to  read  and  enjoy  good  books 
if  conjugations  do  suffer  for  it. 

One  book  prepares  the  way  for  another, 
and  thus  your  scholars  will  never  cease  to 
read.  Indeed,  some  one  has  said  that  an 
educated  man  is  merely  one  who  can  read 
the  works  of  great  writers. 

Where  there  are  reading  texts,  they 
should  be  suggestive  of  the  matter  read, 
and  when  selections  are  made  from  such 
writings  as  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Scott, 
it  is  well  to  give  the  children  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  book.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  must  re-read  the  whole  story,  select 
places  for  class  reading,  and  tell  them  what 


comes  between.  Where  the  selection  is 
complete  in  itself,  read  others  by  the  same 
author.  Irving's  Sketch-Book,  some  of 
Hawthorne's,  and  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales,  are  examples  of  short,  complete 
selections.  Get  away  from  the  text-book, 
and  let  the  pupils  know  there's  more  in  the 
world  than  that  Fifth  Reader. 

Spend  most  of  the  time  with  the  writing 
itself.  The  aim  in  literature  is  not  the 
study  of  a  catalogue,  but  of  thought,  and 
the  child  who  is  master  of  "Maud  Miiller" 
or  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  has  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  Whittier's  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican literature  than  the  one  who,  without 
any  such  knowledge,  could  compile  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  writings. 

Tell  of  the  author's  life — not  dates  alone 
— but  bright  little  incidents. 

Clover  blossoms  have  an  added  beauty 
to  the  youth  who  knows  the  life  of  her  who 
loved  them  well,  and  that  resting  place  on 
Cheyenne  mountain,  of  which  she  wrote: 

"Do  not  adorn  with  costly  shrub  or  tree, 

Or  flower,  the  little  grave  that  shelters  me. 

Let  the  wild  wind-sown  seeds  grow  up  unharmed, 

And  back  and  forth  all  summer  unalarmed, 

Let  all  the  tiny  busy  creatures  creep; 

Let  the  sweet  grass  its  last  year's  tangles  keep; 

And  when  remembering  me  you  come  some  day, 

And  stand  there,  speak  no  praise  but  only  say, 

'How  she  loved  us!  It  was  for  that  she  was  so  dear!' 

These  are  the  only  words  that  I  shall  smile  to  hear." 

Many  writings  are  occasioned  by  events 
in  the  life  of  the  writer  or  in  the  world;  as 
Cowper's,  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform;"  Wesley's  "Jesus 
Lover  of  My  Soul;"  or  Holmes'  "Old 
Ironsides." 

Such  incidents  told  will  "divest  an  author 
of  his  imagery,"  and  make  the  pupils  feel 
that  he  was  a  real  person  in  a  real  world; 
that  he  had  real  faults  and  made  real  blun- 
ders, and  yet  lived  for  us  more  than  for 
himself. 

If  possible  show  them  the  portrait  as  the 
face  of  a  friend  or  companion,  for,  "In- 
deed," says  Irving,  "there  is  something  of 
companionship  between  the  author  and  the 
reader." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  furnish  portrait 
catalogues  to  teachers  free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  said,  "One  of  the  most 
valuable  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
power  of  remembering.  How  effectively 
and  at  the  same  time  agreeably  may  this 
power  be  trained  for  good  by  the  commit- 
ting of  choice  selections  from  the  great 
store-house  of  English  literature." 

Whole  selections  are  preferable  for  mem- 
orizing, for  when  a  child  has  one  for  his 
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very  own,  an  accomplishment  is  his  of 
which  he  may  always  be  proud.  The  so- 
called  "Memory  Gems"  are  too  hashy,  and 
should  serve  but  special  purposes. 

Bryant's  poems  mean  much  to  the  boys 
who  are  lead  to  them,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  thus  be  made  to  behold  the  beauties 
around  them.  He  who  loves  "The  spacious 
firmament  on  high"  will  see  more  in  the 
moon  than  the  time  to  plant  the  potatoes. 

But  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  and 
all  mental  progress  is  slow.  As  the  mother 
takes  her  little  one  by  the  hand  and  helps 
him  in  the  process  of  standing  and  walk- 


ing, so  the  teacher  patiently  and  persever- 
ingly  bending  to  his  little  intellectual  stat- 
ure, not  hurrying  him  into  long  tiresome 
steps,  but  shortening  her  pace  to  the  range 
of  his  little  feet,  must  lead  him. 

And  she  may  look  for  the  prize  of  her 
high  calling,  for: 

'.'  Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great, 
And  from  these  brown-handed  children, 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman, 

The  noble  and  brave  of  the  land, 
The  sword  and  the  chisel  and  palette, 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand." 


THE  ESSENTIAL  QUE! 

Dr.  Harris  states  "The  Essential  Ques- 
tion in  Psychology"  in  the  following  form: 

"Do  concepts  originate  from  percepts 
positively  or  negatively?    In  other  words: 

"Does  the  concept  originate  from  the 
percept  by  retaining  something  of  the  per- 
cept and  omitting  the  remnant  by  abstrac- 
tion; or, 

"Does  the  concept  originate  negatively 
— by  dropping  the  limitations  or  deter- 
minations which  it  received  from  the  ob- 
ject?" 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  hopes  to  be 
able  to  publish  answers  to  this  question 
from  some  of  the  best  psychologists  in  the 
country.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  students  of 
psychology  will  set  themselves  the  task  of 
discriminating  sharply  between  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  activity  of  mind.  Just 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  mental  exper- 
ience we  call  a  "concept"  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined; or,  at  least,  psychologists  do  not 
agree  in  their  conclusions.  The  result  of 
one  method  of  thinking  gives  to  the  con- 
cept very  little  content.  It  is  only  what  is 
common  to  an  entire  class  of  objects,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  class,  the  greater  variation  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  less  will  the  concept  con- 
tain. This  view  does  not  regard  the  con- 
cept as  having  any  energizing  power  by 
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which  it  embodies  itself  in  particular  forms, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  a  lifeless  abstraction 
and  purely  subjective.  In  that  case  a  word 
names  nothing  that  really  has  an  existence. 
At  most  it  is  a  poor  empty  ghost  of  some- 
thing that  has  its  only  embodiment  in  the 
word,  and  which  has  been  discovered  by 
the  anatomical  process  of  analysis  or  ab- 
straction. Another  line  of  study  leads  to 
the  discovery  that  the  concept  is  the  con- 
crete, producing  energy  that  makes  things, 
and  that  the  object  itself  when  viewed 
apart  from  it  is  the  true  abstract  and  un- 
real thing.  This  activity  makes  myriads  of 
different  manifestations  of  itself  in  partic- 
ular things,  no  two  of  which  are  precisely 
alike.  The  study  of  every  new  particular, 
therefore,  shows  the  realization  of  some 
potentiality  not  before  known,  and  the  con- 
cept is  enriched  by  so  much  instead  of  be- 
ing impoverished  by  the  failure  to  discover 
a  manifestation  that  was  in  the  other  par- 
ticulars studied. 

These  are  two  diametrically  opposed 
views  of  the  concept.  But  in  either  view  it 
is  because  objects  have  certain  common 
elements  or  characteristics  that  they  are 
grouped  into  classes. 

To  know  what  is  the  true  process  by 
which  the  mind  proceeds  from  a  perception 
to  a  concept,  will  certainly  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  psychology. 
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Pres.  J.  J.  Mills,  of  Earlham  College, 
Indiana,  is  president  of  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  Toronto  meeting. 
This  Department  did  something  worthy  of 
its  name  at  the  St.  Paul  Convention,  and  the 
present  program  gives  evidence  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  president  in  preparing  for 
the  coming  meeting. 


The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  is  out,  and  gives 
promise  of  an  interesting  and  profitable 
—3 


session.  The  speaking  at  the  general  meet- 
ings will  be  about  equally  divided  between 
representatives  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Departments  and  Council 
have  persons  from  the  states  only  on  the 
program. 


Persons  attending  the  Toronto  Conven- 
tion and  who  expect  to  stay  only  a  short 
time  are  advised  to  take  only  hand  baggage, 
if  they  can  arrange  to  do  so.  They  should 
take  enough  to  last  them  for  a  day  or  two 
in  any  event.  Our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  all  baggage  is  subject  to  exam- 
ination by  the  revenue  authorities,  and 
that  some  delay  may  be  occasioned  thereby. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  opening  pa- 
per of  the  Toronto  Convention  is  to  be  read 
by  Francis  W.  Parker.  Col.  Parker  has 
done  much  in  a  negative  way,  and  also 
many  things  of  a  positive  character  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. The  earnest  and  intelligent  apostles  of 
a  "New  Educational  Gospel"  should  have 
a  hearing  at  our  great  educational  assem- 
blies. If  they  have  anything  of  value,  a 
critical  discussion  and  analysis  of  it  will 
reveal  its  worth.  If  they  have  not,  the 
letting  of  the  light  into  it  will  reveal  that 
fact.  Education  is  strong  enough  in  this 
country  to  defend  itself  not  only  against 
its  foes,  but  even  against  its  friends.  The 
better  it  becomes,  the  larger  will  be  the 
number  of  persons  who  discover  panaceas 
for  its  ills.  And,  too,  the  better  it  becomes 
the  more  defects  will  be  discovered  in  it. 
Our  own  belief  is  that,  keeping  a  firm  hold 
on  the  good  that  is,  we  should  be  ever 
pressing  on  to  the  better  things  that  are 
before.  This  is  the  method  of  all  healthy 
growth.  Education  has  advanced  by  the 
slow  conservative  process  of  evolution,  and 
not  by  the  destructive  process  of  revolution* 


Round-Table  Conferences  at  the  Na- 
tional meeting  are  multiplying.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  will  lead  a  conference  upon 
"Apperception ;"  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  one  on  "Universities;"  John  T. 
Prince,  of  Massachusetts,  will  lead  a  con- 
ference upon  the  "Herbartian  System;" 
Jas.  MacAllister,  of  Philadelphia,  will  have 
a  Round-Table  on  "Drawing  and  Model- 
ing;" and  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Washington, 
will  lead  one  on  the  "Robinson  Crusoe  as 
a  Center  of  Instruction  in  Civics."  This, 
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seems  to  be  a  movement  that  promises  to 
add  something  of  value  to  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The 
Department  meetings  and  these  Round- 
Table  Conferences  will  eventually  monop- 
olize the  attention  of  the  distinctively  ed- 
ucational people  who  attend  these  meet- 
ings, and  will  give  to  them  their  chief 
educational  value.  The  political  element 
will  continue  to  devote  itself  to  office  seek- 
ing and  "big  meetings,"  and  there  will  al- 
ways be  enough  of  this  class  to  attend  to 
ihat  branch  of  the  business. 


Rather  Funny. 

The  Intelligence,  after  its  fashion,  turns 
the  tables  on  the  New  England  Magazine, 
and  shows  that  the  educational  journals 
which  the  latter  excepted  from  the  list  that 
it  condemned  in  such  unqualified  terms, 
are  the  ones,  for  the  most  part,  to  which 
its  condemnatory  epithets  applied.  And 
now  comes  the  New  York  School  Journal 
and  enters  a  plea  of  general  denial  to  the 
accusation  of  the  Intelligence  that  it  is 
"shallow  and  uncritical  and  filled  with  poor 
flatteries."  The  gravity  amounting  to  pon- 
derosity with  which  it  attempts  to  refute 
the  charge,  and  the  kind  of  logic  it  em- 
ploys reminds  the  reader  of  Dickens'  Land- 
lord of  the  May-Pole,  in  "Barnaby  Rudge." 
We  are  harrassed  with  doubt  whether,  if 
the  Intelligence  should  so  far  forget  the 
common  amenities  of  life  as  to  charge  that 
the  New  York  School  Journal  is  edited  by 
two  old  grandmothers,  these  gentlemen 
would  not  set  to  work  to  prove  by  a  logi- 
cal course  of  reasoning,  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous examples,  that  the  charge  was  false. 


University  Extension. 

Prof.  E.  J.  James,  who  is  president  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  called  a  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  that  Society,  on  Friday, 
May  22,  in  Chicago.  A  goodly  number  of 
representatives  from  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  state  were  present,  and  a 
movement  inaugurated  by  which  the  op- 
portunities of  the  university  are  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  people.  It  is  a  system  of  lec- 
tures by  university  professors  conducted  in 
towns  and  cities  and  for  the  benefit  of  busy 
people,  and  especially  the  younger  class  of 
men  and  women  who  have  neither  the  time 
aior  ability  to  continue  their  education  in 


school.  It  requires  some  study  and  read- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  classes  who  are 
working  for  honors,  but  the  lectures  are 
open  to  all  who  may  wish  to  attend  for  what 
the  lecture  alone  will  give  them. 

President  Harper,  of  the  New  University 
of  Chicago,  is  made  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  will  seek  to  introduce  the 
system  into  the  state  of  Illinois. 

This  idea  has  become  very  popular  in 
England,  and  a  very  successful  trial  of  it 
was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
last  year.  It  will  do  much  more  efficient 
work  than  it  is  possible  for  the  Chautauqua 
enterprise  to  do,  but  will  not  take  the  place 
of  that.  The  Chautauqua  Circles  will  be 
feeders  to  the  University  Extension  classes. 


School  Legislation. 

Illinois  has  been  threatened  with  some 
bad  school  legislation  by  the  present  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  it  now  seems  probable 
that  few  if  any  of  the  schemes  of  the  ene- 
my will  materialize  into  law.  The  House 
passed  a  burlesque  or  travesty  on  a  com- 
pulsory law  to  take  the  place  of  the  effi- 
cient Act  now  in  force;  but  with  no  expec- 
tation that  it  would  become  a  law.  Many 
voted  for  it  that  would  have  voted  against 
it  had  they  supposed  that  the  Senate  would 
pass  the  Bill.  The  House  passed  the  Bill 
for  political  effect.  They  hoped  to  please 
the  German  Lutherans  thereby.  But  the 
German  Lutherans  declare  that  they  de- 
sire an  efficient  compulsory  law  that  shall 
secure  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  at 
some  school.  The  House  Bill,  therefore, 
is  not  what  they  want.  The  present  law 
will  remain  unchanged,  judging  from  the 
present  outlook. 

Text-book  legislation  is  more  uncertain. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  session  some  badly  considered  text- 
book law  will  be  enacted.  The  only 
scheme  that  would  receive  the  deliberate 
approval  of  both  houses  would  be  some- 
thing like  that  of  Indiana.  But  whether 
that  is  a  good  law  or  not  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined by  people  of  that  state.  It  will  take 
a  longer  expeiience  to  prove  its  worth  or 
worthlessness.  It  is  probable  that  in  two 
years  from  now  the  legislature  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  handle  this  question. 

If  they  will  empower  districts  to  pur- 
chase books  for  their  schools  in  the  open 
market,  and  await  the  developments  from 
text-book  legislation  already  in  operation 
in  other  states,  it  will  probably  prove  a 
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good  way  of  disposing  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion at  this  time. 


The  Columbian  Educational  Exhibit. 

No  start  can  be  made  in  the  Columbian 
educational  exhibit  until  a  chief  of  that 
Department  is  appointed.  This  ought  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  appointments 
made,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  made  so 
early  that  the  chief  could  have  influenced 
legislation  in  the  different  states  during 
the  past  winter.  There  is  no  Department 
that  will  need  more  time  for  the  maturing 
and  executing  of  its  plans  than  will  that  in 
which  the  American  educational  idea  and 
the  present  stage  of  its  realization  are  ex- 
hibited. 

It  is  now  settled  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston, 
will  receive  the  appointment.  But  for  op- 
position that  has  been  found  to  be  entirely 
without  any  foundation  upon  which  to  rest, 
this  appointment  would  have  been  made 
weeks  ago.  Director  General  Davis  has 
acted  wisely  in  delaying  the  appointment 
until  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
noisy  declamations  against  Mr.  Bicknell 
had  no  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  With  the 
most  of  us  it  was  enough  that  he  had  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Harris,  who  has  known  him  intimately  for 
many  years.  He  has  declared  that  it  would 
be  a  calamity,  in  his  opinion,  if  Mr.  Bick- 
nell were  not  made  chief  of  Department 
L.  The  opposition  to  him  has  been  lim- 
ited to  very  vague  and  general  statements 
expressing  conclusions  that  have  been 
reached  by  the  opposers,  but  failing  to 
give  any  facts  upon  which  these  conclu- 
sions were  based.  The  origin  of  the  oppo- 
sition dates  back  many  years  to  educational 
differences  that  arose  between  Hon.  John 
W.  Philbrick,  of  the  Boston  schools,  and 
the  management  of  Harvard  College.  Mr. 
Bicknell  was  an  active  and  effective  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Philbrick.  This  opposition 
to  Mr.  Bicknell  was  re-enforced  by  Col. 
Parker,  and  this  latter  gentleman  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  out  a  mild 
expression  of  hostility  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Bicknell  from  Pres.  Elliott  and 
Supt.  Seaver,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  gen- 
tlemen who  would  be  inclined  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Harvard  in  any  matter. 

But  it  has  been  pertinently  asked  what 
has  Harvard  done  or  what  will  she  do  to 
forward  this  exhibit.  She  is  an  institution 
that  has  shown  no  vital  interest  in  the 


common  schools  for  many  years,  and  one 
whose  attitude  has  been  that  of  unfavorable 
criticism,  in  which  was  not  manifested  a 
large  spirit  of  helpfulness.  Harvard  and 
Harvard  influence  are  a  sort  of  educational 
aristocracy, — an  excellent  thing  to  have  in 
a  great  country  like  ours, — which  all  look 
up  to  with  respect,  but  to  which  very  few 
bow  in  adoration.  The  Harvard  spirit 
would  not  conduct  an  eminently  success- 
ful Columbian  educational  exhibit. 

Of  course  there  are  individuals  here  and 
there  who  have  personal  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Bicknell's  appointment.  A  man 
who  has  lived  an  active  public  life  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  has  not  in  that  time 
given  personal  offense  to  some  persons, 
would  not  be  a  sufficiently  positive  and 
aggressive  character  to  organize  and  con- 
duct a  great  inter-national  educational  ex- 
hibit. 

The  developments,  since  the  editorial  in 
the  May  number  of  this  magazine  was 
written,  confirm  us  in  the  opinions  therein 
expressed.  We  believe  that  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  country  will  cordially  en- 
dorse the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bicknell  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 


Excellent  Work. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  attend  for  a 
short  time  in  Chicago  one  of  the  Confer- 
ences of  County  Superintendents,  called 
by  State  Supt.  Raab,  of  Illinois.  These 
Conferences  are  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  to  accommodate  the  county  su- 
perintendents, and  nearly  all  the  superin- 
tendents attend  one  of  them.  At  these 
meetings  different  topics  of  interest  to  the 
members  and  of  vital  importance  to  edu- 
cation are  discussed.  A  large  number  of 
the  county  superintendents  are  new  men, 
elected  last  fall,  and  to  them  these  Confer- 
ences are  of  great  value. 

Every  lover  of  educational  progress 
would  be  gratified  to  see  the  firm  stand 
that  State  Supt.  Raab  takes  for  better 
teachers  and  better  supervision.  This  ban- 
ner of  efficient  service  must  be  held  up 
with  a  firm  hand  in  this  country  of  ours  if 
disgraceful  inefficiency  is  ever  to  be  driven 
from  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  licensing  of  teachers  was  one  of  the 
most  vital  subjects  discussed.  The  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  although  girls 
and  boys  fresh  from  the  school  may  some- 
times pass  as  good  or  even  a  better  exam- 
ination in  the  branches  of  study  than  the 
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older  teachers,  that  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  granting  them  certificates  to  teach 
school.  The  law  requires  that  applicants 
shall  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  teach 
the  subjects  studied  in  the  schools.  They 
may  know  considerable  about  these  subjects 
without  having  any  ability  to  teach  them. 

Teaching  power  should  stand  for  as 
much  as  scholarship  in  estimating  the  grade 
of  a  teachers  license.  If  his  average 
scholarship  is  75  and  his  teaching  and  gov- 
erning power  is  25,  then  his  rank  would  be 
50.  The  beginner  must  receive  his  license 
without  any  estimate  of  his  teaching  power 
where  he  has  had  no  professional  instruc- 
tion and  good  teachers  are  not  obtainable; 
but  in  that  case  his  scholarship  should  only 
count  for  one-half  the  grade  he  actually 
attains,  in  estimating  the  grade  of  certificate 
to  be  issued.  This  will  effectively  empha- 
size the  need  of  professional  preparation 
among  young  teachers,  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 


"The  Science  of  Teaching." 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  number  of 
very  intelligent  readers  will  read  the  title 
to  this  brief  note  and  pass  on  with  a 
"pooh!  pooh!"  to  something  else.  A  very 
bright  and  scholarly  gentleman,  who  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
principals  of  high  schools  in  this  country, 
declared  recently  to  the  conductor  of  a 
great  educational  institution  for  teachers, 
that  it  was  a  total  waste  of  time  and 
energy  for  teachers  to  study  psychology. 
He  said  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  it  of  value  to  them,  and  that  in  so  far  as 
it  was  anything  it  was  harmful. 

He  gave  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  the  fact  that  he  had  himself 
read  through  six  different  books  on  psy- 
chology and  found  nothing  in  any  of  them 
of  any  value  to  him  as  a  teacher,  that  could 
not  be  learned  better  in  some  other  way. 
In  fact  there  was  little  of  any  value  what- 
ever in  them.  We  know  of  a  superinten- 
dent of  one  of  the  greatest  city  school 
systems  in  the  country  that  holds  practi- 
cally the  same  view,  though  he  does  not 
proclaim  it  from  the  house-top. 

There  is  another  very  small  class  who 
believe  so  implicitly  in  the  "science"  of 
teaching  that  they  formulate  their  defini- 
tions of  the  different  conceptions  involved 
in  the  practice  with  all  the  precision  and 
rigidity  known  to  the  botanist,  or  even  to 
the  chemist  or  physicist.  They  are  gener- 
ally teachers  of  teachers,  and  will  tell  you 


the  precise  function  of  History  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  and  the  different  func- 
tion of  Geography,  and  the  still  different 
function  of  Natural  Science,  and  they  sep- 
arate the  mind  into  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  forms  of  activity,  and 
fence  each  one  in  by  a  definition,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  find  some  science  or  phase 
of  science  that  will  stimulate  this  activity 
in  due  proportion  with  the  other  activities 
of  the  mind  excited  by  other  stimulants, 
until  you  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  their  di- 
visions and  sub-divisions  and  sub-sub-di- 
visions, and  give  up  in  despair  the  task  of 
learning  the  science  of  teaching. 

The  former  class  believe  there  is  no 
science  of  mind  or  of  teaching  because  they 
cannot  analyze  and  classify  its  activities  as 
they  can  the  activities  of  a  plant,  and  be- 
cause these  different  phases  of  mind  activ- 
ity fuse  and  run  together  in  such  indiscrim- 
inate fashion  that  a  rigid  classification  is 
impossible;  and  without  distinct  classifica- 
tion there  can  be  no  science. 

The  latter  class  affirm  that  this  distinct 
and  definite  classification  can  be  made, 
and  that  they  can  make  it,  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  affirm  that  there  is  a  science 
of  mind  and  of  teaching. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  of  these 
classes  of  leaders  is  doing  most  harm  to 
educational  progress. 

The  science  of  education  is,  in  no  sense, 
an  exact  science.  And  in  supposing  that 
it  is  or  must  be  is  where  the  error  of  these 
people  is  to  be  found.  An  anatomy  of  the 
mind  that  lays  its  different  faculties  open 
to  inspection,  and  views  the  mind  as  an 
aggregate  of  these,  is  not  a  more  helpful 
view  of  mind  than  an  anatomy  of  the  mus- 
ical notes  in  Beethoven's  Moonlight  So- 
nata is  helpful  in  appreciating  the  divine 
music  of  that  wonderful  composition. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  first  critic 
mentioned  found  nothing  in  the  six  books 
on  psychology  which  he  read,  that  was  of 
any  help  to  the  teacher.  In  fact  we  believe 
that  a  large  and  respectable  minority — to 
put  it  mildly — of  those  who  "graduate" 
from  psychology  into  teaching  do  not  find 
that  their  psychological  study  has  been  of 
any  conscious  practical  value  to  them  in 
teaching  children.  This  is  because  the 
psychology  they  have  learned,  and  six 
books  of  which  our  critic  read,  is  dry 
bones.  If  the  mind  is  what  these  books 
and  teachers  lead  the  student  to  conceive 
it  to  be,  it  is  hardly  worth  saving,  and  the 
energy  spent  in  trying  to  educate  it  might 
better  flow  in  some  other  channel. 
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University  Extension. 

ITS   SCOPE,   PURPOSES,  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

University  Extension  is  certainly  des- 
tined to  play  a  very  important  and  popular 
part  in  the  future  educational  system  of 
this  country.  With  the  great  number  of 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  wide  dispersion  of  them,  it  will  be 
possible  to  build  up  here  a  vast  organiza- 
tion, which  may  have  its  branches  in  al- 
most every  community.  There  have  been 
isolated  attempts  at  several  times  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  East  and  West  during  the 
past  few  years  to  acclimate  in  America  the 
English  system  of  University  Extension. 
Though  the  Cambridge  Society  was  organ- 
ized over  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  and  this 
great  democratic  educational  movement 
long  since  reached  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency in  Great  Britain,  the  work  here 
was  given  no  broad  and  successful  impetus 
until  about  a  year  ago.  The  matter  then 
came  to  the  earnest  attention  of  Provost 
Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  was  formed,  and  won 
for  the  cause  in  this  country  almost  in- 
stant favor.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  a  na- 
tive of  Illinois,  for  eight  years  past  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else,  by  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  educational  methods,  and  capacity 
for  organization,  to  give  this  school  its 
present  acknowledged  superiority  in  the 
lines  of  study  it  aims  to  teach,  has  recently 
been  elected  president  of  the  society.  Up- 
on its  advisory  committee  are  the  presi- 
dents of  many  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  country. 

Over  one  hundred  institutions  through 
their  presidents  have  signified  a  willingness 
to  co-operate.  The  work  is  wisely  direct- 
ed, and  it  is  proposed  to  at  once  organize 
branches  wherever  the  conditions  are  ripe 


for  it.  Communications  and  inquiries  about 
organization  will  receive  prompt  response 
if  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Henderson,  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching,  1602  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  All  assurances  of  in- 
terest are  thoroughly  welcome. 

From  all  over  the  country  requests  have 
come  for  information,  and  a  gratifying 
eagerness  to  take  up  the  work  has  been 
generally  evidenced.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  inherently  a  strong  one.  While 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
are  united,  giving  concerted  purpose  and 
interest  to  the  movement,  each  community 
may  at  the  same  time  secure  the  benefits 
of  local  enterprise.  The  work  of  direction 
in  each  city  or  community  where  a  branch 
may  be  located  will  repose  in  large  part  in 
that  branch.  Each  branch  will  combine 
and  profit  by  the  educational  forces  with- 
in the  confines  of  its  own  circumference, 
participating  simultaneously  in  the  advant- 
ages which  come  from  national  union,  and 
the  sympathy  of  association. 

To  understand  the  organization  of  a 
branch  society,  it  will  be  convenient  for 
purposes  of  illustration  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  past  season  in  Philadelphia. 
This  branch  has  had  success  very  extraor- 
dinary, twenty-three  centers  being  estab- 
lished in  and  about  the  city,  two  in  Dela- 
ware, four  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  rest  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  these  centers  forty-two  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  given  during  the  year  1890-91, 
estimated  to  have  been  attended  by  over 
60,000  people.  The  co-operation  of  the 
various  teaching  bodies  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  places  was  secured  and  access 
was  had  to  their  faculties.  It  operated  in 
close  connection  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Lehigh  University;  Haver- 
ford,  Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore,  Franklin, 
and  Marshall  colleges,  and  other  well 
equipped  teaching  bodies. 
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All  the  actual  work  of  educating  goes  on 
in  the  local  centres.  These  centres  are 
self-sustaining  and  independently  organ- 
ized; supplied  with  a  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 
Being  notified  by  the  branch  society  of  the 
lecturers  available,  the  centre  determines 
upon  a  course  of  study  and  chooses  a 
teacher.  A  course  usually  consists  of  six 
lectures,  sometimes  fewer,  sometimes  more, 
according,  largely,  to  the  subject  and  the 
desires  of  the  lecturer.  With  the  business 
management  of  the  centre  the  parent 
branch  has  nothing  to  do.  The  centres 
use  the  means  best  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive committees  to  advertise  the  lectures 
and  to  advance  the  work.  Ordinarily  it  is 
found  that  the  choice  of  a  good  commit- 
tee, made  up  of  men  and  women  thorough- 
ly representative  of  the  town  or  the  section 
of  the  city  in  which  the  center  may  be  lo- 
cated, is  sufficient  to  draw  public  support. 
The  centre  pays  the  branch  society  a 
specified  price  for  each  course  of  lectures, 
and  the  branch  in  turn  recompenses  the 
lecturer.  The  local  committee  can  usual- 
ly afford  to  charge  as  little  as  one  dollar 
per  course,  and  season  tickets  are  also  sold 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  number  of 
courses  which,  in  any  season,  it  may  be 
contemplated  giving.  This  brings  the 
courses  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and 
though  the  classes  at  first  are  likely  to  be 
made  up  chiefly  of  people  of  leisure,  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  interest  and  desire  for 
higher  education  has  been  elicited  among 
working  people. 

At  the  basis  of  the  University  Extension 
work  are  the  lectures,  but  these  are  not  all 
the  system  embraces.  University  Exten- 
sion is  more  than  the  Lyceum  or  Lecture 
Association.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  study 
idea  involved,  which  gives  it  distinct  edu- 
cative value  lacking  altogether  to  the  lec- 
ture course.  Though  anyone  may  attend 
the  University  Extension  lectures  who  pays 
the  necessary  door  admission,  it  is  the  de- 
sire always  that  as  many  as  can  will  engage 
actively  in  study.  The  lectures  are  given 
usually  once  a  week,  evening  or  afternoon, 
as  may  be  chosen.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  those  of  the  audience  retire  who 
do  not  wish  to  associate  for  study,  and 
those  who  remain  constitute  the  class.  In 
the  class  the  teacher  holds  an  interlocu- 
tory, in  which  he  questions  and  is  ques- 
tioned, and  a  half-hour  is  consumed  pleas- 
antly and  helpfully  in  the  interchange  of 
opinion.  There  is  a  syllabus  prepared  by 
the  teacher,  printed  by  the  branch,  sold  to 


the  local  committees,  and  in  turn  sold  at 
cost  price  to  the  members  of  the  class.  In 
this  syllabus  are  given  an  outline  of  each 
lecture,  a  recommended  course  of  collat- 
eral reading,  and  subjects  are  assigned  for 
paper  work  between  lectures.  These  pa- 
pers are  forwarded  to  the  teacher  after 
each  lecture  and  before  the  next,  and  are 
reported  upon  and  criticised  by  him  in  the 
class. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  those  who 
have  written  papers  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  satisfy  the  lecturer,  may 
take  the  examinations.  It  is  not  often 
possible  for  the  professor  to  conduct  these 
in  person,  so,  a  week  or  two  weeks  after 
the  last  lecture  of  the  course,  the  ques- 
tions having  been  sent  to  the  local  com- 
mittee, candidates  are  examined  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  that  committee 
or  other  person  or  persons  appointed  by 
the  branch  society.  Those  who  pass  suc- 
cessfully are  awarded  a  certificate  to  that 
effect. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  work, 
if  indeed  it  will  not  become  a  necessary 
feature,  is  the  Students'  Association.  This 
is  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
committee  at  the  local  centre,  although  it 
is  separately  organized  and  officered.  This 
association  holds  meetings  between  the 
lectures,  at  which  the  last  lecture  is  re- 
viewed, papers  are  read  and  discussed,  and 
the  syllabus  is  studied  to  acquire  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  topic  of 
the  next  lecture.  The  students'  society  is 
destined  to  have  a  permanent  existence, 
running  on  from  course  to  course,  and 
from  year  to  year,  giving  support  and  ef- 
fect to  the  work  of  the  centre. 

With  the  excellent  system  of  syllabi,  pa- 
per exercises,  students'  asociations,  and 
examinations,  which  the  American  Society 
has  borrowed  from  England  and  adapted 
to  this  country  as  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  needful,  the  work  of  education 
progresses  much  as  it  does  inside  a  uni- 
versity. The  essentials  are  teachers  of  a 
university  quality  and  students  with  the 
desire  to  be  taught.  It  is  a  movement  full 
of  splendid  possibilities.  It  is  a  forward 
stride  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
country  which  may  justly  be  likened  to 
the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system.  Making  knowledge  free  was  one 
great  step  in  the  democratization  of  learn- 
ing; making  university  and  college  knowl- 
edge almost  free  is  another. 

Philadelphia.      — Ellis  Faxon  Oberholtzer. 
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To  tlie  Illinois  Teachers. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
will  meet  in  Toronto  July  14-17,  1891. 
Toronto  is  a  beautiful  city  of  220,000  in- 
habitants. It  was  visited  recently  by  a 
sub-committee,  who  found  that  full  and 
complete  preparations  have  been  made  to 
entertain  10,000  teachers.  Unusually  fine 
headquarters  have  been  secured  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  where  a  limited  number  of 
Illinois  teachers  can  be  entertained  at  $2.50 
and  S3. 00  per  day.  The  Avonmore,  a 
quiet,  family  hotel,  very  near  the  place  of 
meeting,  has  been  engaged  exclusively  for 
Illinois  teachers  at  rates  not  exceeding 
Si. 50  per  day.  Private  houses  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  will  also  entertain  teach- 
ers for  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

It  is  very  important  that  Illinois  teach- 
ers who  intend  to  go  to  Toronto  should 
secure  rooms  as  early  as  possible.  Those 
who  desire  rooms  at  the  Queen's  Hotel 
should  address  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal, 
111.  The  number  of  these  rooms  is  limited 
and  those  who  apply  first  will  secure  them. 
Teachers  desiring  entertainment  at  the 
Avonmore,  or  in  private  families  near, 
may  address  either  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Nor- 
mal, or  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111.  State 
definitely  whether  you  want  a  room  in  the 
hotel  or  in  a  private  family;  also  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay  per  day. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Make  it  a  point  to  arrive  in  Toronto 
in  the  day  time,  if  possible. 

2.  If  possible,  have  hand-baggage  only. 
If  a  trunk  is  taken,  it  can  be  examined  at 
Chicago  by  a  Canadian  Inspector  of  Cus- 
toms. It  is  well  to  have  sufficient  toilet 
requisites  in  small  hand  satchels  for  one 
night. 

3.  American  bills  are  at  par  in  Canada; 
silver  is  at  a  discount. 

4.  Inquiries  about  tickets  or  rates  should 
be  made  of  your  local  ticket  agent.  If 
you  cannot  get  the  information  you  desire 
from  them,  write  to  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  railway  over  which  you  wish 
to  start. 

5.  Delegates  from  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, wearing  badges,  will  meet  each  in- 
coming train  and  direct  visitors.  Persons 
not  previously  assigned  should  go  to  the 
headquarters  near  the  Union  depot,  To- 
ronto, where  they  will  be  assigned  to 
places. 

6.  For  Bulletins  or  further  information, 
address  any  one  of  the  undersigned.  The 
attractions  at  Toronto  and  vicinity,  the 
tempting  excursions  in  various  directions, 


such  as  Niagara  Falls,  The  Thousand  Is- 
lands, Muskoka  Lakes,  Saguenay  River, 
White  Mountains,  etc.,  etc.,  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  Bulletin.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  most, in- 
teresting scenery  in  America  at  a  small 
cost. 

Illinois  sent  the  largest  delegation  of  any 
state  to  St.  Paul  last  year.  Let  her  con- 
tinue to  hold  first  rank  at  Toronto. 

All  railroads  have  granted  the  usual  ex- 
cursion rate  of  one  full  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  plus  two  dollars  for  the  membership 
fee  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  111.,  Chair., 

A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago, 

Chas.  I.  Parker,  South  Chicago, 

P.  R.  Walker,  Rockford, 

W.  H.  Hatch,  Moline. 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria, 

John  Hull,  Carbondale. 


Illinois  University. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal appears  an  article  on  the  Illinois  University. 
In  it  the  writer  does  an  able  educator  gross  injus- 
tice. I  refer  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  the  former 
"  management." 

The  writer  says,  that  Dr.  Peabody  has  been  labor- 
ing to  raise  it  "  from  an  institution  of  mechanic  arts 
to  an  institution  of  learning  and  mechanic  arts," 
implying  that  he  found  it  in  a  bad  condition  edu- 
cationally. This  I  do  not  believe  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  University  will  admit.  It  is 
true  that  it  had  not  then  attained  its  present  stand- 
ing, but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  under  the 
former  management  it  reached  but  half  its  pres- 
ent age;  that  the  former  management  began  at  the 
foundation  and  builded  a  university  of  which  the 
state  is  proud;  that  it  took  the  niggardly  appro- 
priations of  the  state  legislature,  and  under  difficul- 
ties that  would  have  driven  from  his  purpose  a  man 
of  less  heroic  mold,  practically  founded  what  we 
hope  will  become  a  great  university,  and  fostered  it 
through  thirteen  long  years  of  bickerings  and  strife 
on  the  part  of  those  who  either  wanted  to  make  it 
simply  an  agricultural  college,  or  to  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. No  one  who  was  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  university  in  its  early  days  can  understand 
the  difficulties  that  were  met  and  overcome  by  its 
founder,  in  establishing  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

I  am  sure  The  Public-School  Journal,  which 
ever  shows  so  fair  a  spirit  in  dealing  with  men  would 
not  intentionally  cast  a  slur  on  the  great  work  of  so 
able  an  educator  as  John  M.  Gregory. 

The  writer  further  says,  "It  was  for  many  years 
little  more  than  a  mere  manual  training  school." 
Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  this,  as  a  statement  of 
fact  has  little  more  than  the  fancy  of  the  writer  to 
rest  upon.  To  be  sure  it  began  with  elementary 
work,  such  as  students  coming  to  a  new  and  untried 
school  demanded,  but  every  year  saw  its  faculty 
strengthened  and  its  courses  of  study  broadened, 
and  I  venture  the  statement  that  its  progress  was 
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never  more  rapid  or  sure  than  under  "another  man- 
agement." 

"Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Burrill  have  raised  their  de- 
partments to  a  high  plane  of  dignity."  All  of  which 
is  true,  but  why  select  these  names  for  special  men- 
tion from  among  so  many  others  equally  good,  and 
who  have  honorably  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  in 
the  heat  of  the  day? 

I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  the  writers'  mind 
could  be  biased  by  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen 
named  were  formerly  connected  with  an  educational 
institution  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  publica- 
tion office  of  The  Journal? 

"With  the  exception  of  the  one  Department  of 
Art,  the  knowledge  and  discipline  that  comes  from 
the  study  of  the  world  of  man  have  not  been  re- 
ceiving equal  attention  and  encouragement  [as  the 
study  of  the  world  of  nature]."  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  this  was  an  institu- 
tion of  "Mechanic  Arts"  this  Department  of  Arts 
was  founded,  and  it  was  done  through  the  direct 
personal  effort  of  the  former  president,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  liberal-minded  citizens  of  both  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana,  who  became  interested  in  it 
through  the  lectures  on  art  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gregory. 

You  say  that  Dr.  Peabody  recognizes  the  fact  that 
a  study  of  what  man  has  done  in  the  world  must  be 
given  a  prominent  place  in  an  institution  of  general 
culture;  thus  implying  that  his  predecessor  did  not 
hold  and  maintain  these  broad  views  of  the  value 
of  general  culture.  No  one  who  knows  the  two 
men  would  ever  dare  to  make  so  sweeping  a  charge 
as  is  implied  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  writer  shows 
his  ignorance,  both  of  the  men  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  in  doing  it. 

The  present  head  of  the  University  may  be  a 
"clear-headed  and  scholarly  gentleman  who  has 
manifested  great  power  and  ability  in  many  ways," 
but  he  certainly  has  not  manifested  either  power  or 
ability  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"It  formerly,  under  another  management,  gave 
the  government  over  to  the  students.  Of  course 
this  was  a  sorry  failure."  The  student  government 
which  proved  such  a  sorry  failure  under  the  present 
management,  was  not  only  not  a  failure  under  the 
former  management,  but  a  pronounced  success  as 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the 
University  can  testify. 

"We  imagine  the  school  has  been  living  under 
the  curse  of  some  of  these  old  traditions."  Who- 
ever inspired  this  statement  has  resorted  to  the 
refuge  of  a  weak  man.  It  is  now  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  since  the  present  management  undertook  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and  to  attempt 
to  account  for  the  distressing  state  of  affairs  that 
now  exist  by  belittling  the  management  and  work 
of  another  who  has  had  no  voice  in  its  affairs  for  so 
many  years  shows  not  only  weakness,  but  a  want  of 
manliness  that  is  entirely  unbecoming  in  the  head 
of  a  great  institution  like  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Lyons,  Ia.  — H.  E.  Robbins. 

This  reflection  upon  Dr.  Peabody  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  editor  alone  is 
responsible  for  all  that  was  said  or  implied 
in  the  article  to  which  this  correspondent 
refers,  but  not  for  all  that  some  who  do  not 
agree  with  it  may  please  to  read  into  it. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  communications 
that  have  reached  us,  written  to  defend  the 
former  administration  of  this  institution. 


We  regret  that  it  ever  becomes  necessary 
to  say  in  The  Journal  what  is  displeasing 
to  any  of  our  readers.  People  see  things 
from  different  points  of  view  and,  there- 
fore, see  different  things.  That  is,  they 
see  what  they  construct.  The  mission  of 
public  discussion  is  to  show  how  the  thing 
appears  from  different  points  of  view.  The 
public  in  general,  who  have  no  personal 
interest  or  intimate  relation  to  an  institu- 
tion, will  be  apt  to  see  it  in  a  wider,  and 
oftentimes  truer  perspective  than  can  those 
who  are  very  near  to  it.  The  educational 
public  have  declared  the  government  of  a 
school  by  the  students  a  failure  wherever 
it  has  been  tried.  When  a  partial  success 
has  been  achieved  it  was  because  a  large 
measure  of  power  was  retained  by  the  fac- 
ulty. The  government  of  a  great  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  a  more  difficult  and  del- 
icate task  than  the  government  of  a  state. 
What  wonder  that  boys  should  fail  to  achieve 
satisfactory  results?  If  they  are  really  left 
to  govern  themselves  the  result  will  ever 
be  a  "sorry  failure."  They  are  sometimes 
left  to  play  at  government  within  certain 
prescribed  limits,  but  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  not  free  makes  of  it  a  fiction 
and  a  mere  child's  play,  of  which  all  par- 
ties tire  sooner  or  later.  Every  good  gov- 
ernment will  seek  to  secure  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  governed,  and  will  give 
all  the  freedom  that  the  student  can  use. 
But  it  will  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  reins. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy for  our  remarks  concerning  the  relative 
standing  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Illinois  University.  Pupils  seek  the 
Illinois  University  because  of  its  training 
in  Mechanic  Arts,  in  Science  and  in  Arch- 
itecture, and,  perhaps,  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, more  than  for  the  inducements  it  offers 
in  what  is  known  as  "learning."  But  this 
is  not  saying  that  what  is  done  in  these 
other  Departments  is  not  well  done.  The 
reader  needs  only  to  examine  the  Register 
of  Michigan  University  or  even  of  the  In- 
diana University  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween the  opportunities  offered  in  Literature 
and  Historical  and  Philosophical  studies 
in  these  institutions,  and  those  offered  by 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  fact  is  that  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  what  the 
state  has  achieved  in  other  respects.  Why 
should  not  the  third  state  in  the  union  in 
population  and  possibly  in  wealth  and  nat- 
ural resources,  have  a  university  that  shall 
take  a  similar  rank  among  the  universities 
of  the  country?    It  has  been  crippled  by 
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unwise  legislation  in  times  past.  Improve- 
ment in  the  legislation  will  follow  improve- 
ment in  the  administration. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  a  for- 
mer method  of  conducting  the  institution, 
and  we  think  it  deserves  great  praise,  it  is 
yet  possible  that  the  present  management 
is  hampered  by  some  traditions  of  the  past 
from  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  free 
itself. 

It  is  necessary  in  a  government  like  ours 
where  the  opinion  of  the  average  man  is 
apt  to  be  the  controlling  opinion,  to  do 
many  things  tentatively,  and  in  obedience 
to  immediate  and  poorly  considered  popu- 
lar demand.  But  a  great  educational  in- 
stitution should  seek  to  educate  public 
opinion  as  well  as  its  students.  It  is  no 
unjust  criticism  to  say  that  what  may  have 
been  best  for  one  stage  of  growth  may  be 
the  worst  thing  for  another  and  different 
stage. 

And  we  may  add  that  it  is  possible  to 
commend  highly  certain  lines  of  effort 
ir>  a  university  without  thereby  implying 
that  the  work  that  is  done  in  other  depart- 
ments is  not  commendable.  A  department 
may  be  weak  from  lack  of  the  opportunities 
it  offers,  and  yet  the  work  that  is  permitted 
in  it  may  be  excellent.  We  think  this  is 
generally  true  of  the  Illinois  University. 


A  Call. 

Kindergartners  and  friends  of  the  kin- 
dergarten movement  are  invited  and  urged 
to  attend  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  July  14  to  17.  The  program  is  un- 
usually full  and  interesting.  Speakers  and 
workers  like  Pres.  Jas.  MacAlister,  Mrs. 
James  L.  Hughes,  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  and  others,  will  pre- 
sent themes  of  deep  interest.  Among  these 
I  would  name  "The  Influence  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Work  upon  Intellectual  Devel- 
opment," "The  Kindergarten  and  the  Pub- 
lic School,"  and  "The  Organic  Connection 
of  Kindergarten  and  School." 

Let  every  worker  be  there  with  her  full 
store  of  experience,  her  enthusiasm,  and 
her  friends,  so  that  this  meeting  may  be- 
come memorable  for  far  reaching  influence 
in  the  best  directions. 

Bulletins  containing  all  needed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  meetings  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  H.  J.  Hill,  Secretary  Tor- 
onto Executive  Committee,  N.  E.  A., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

— Eudora  L.  Flailmann,  Pres.  Kin.  Dtp't. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 


Manual  Training  Again. 

1.  The  only  function  of  American  pub- 
lic schools  is  to  make  good  American  citi- 
zens. If  that  is  not  their  function,  then 
they  have  none. 

2.  A  "good  citizen"  is  one  who  can  and 
will  make  an  honest  living,  and  cheerfully 
contribute  to  the  commonweal. 

3.  In  this  as  in  every  other  country,  few 
citizens  earn  an  honest  living  by  the  men- 
tal faculties  alone;  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber must  do  so  by  manual  labor  of  some 
sort, — skilled  or  unskilled.  The  greater 
the  skill  the  better  the  living. 

4.  To  get  the  best  work  out  of  the  hands 
the  brain  must  be  used  also.  Brain  directs, 
hands  execute. 

5.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
give  the  future  citizen-worker  a  training 
that  shall  lead  to  skillful  use  of  hands  and 
brain  together,  as  it  is  to  give  him  a  train- 
ing that  shall  lead  to  skillful  use  of  brain 
alone. 

6.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  in  edu- 
cating the  citizen  mentally,  to  use  books 
and  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  mind, — 
then  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  state,  in 
educating  the  citizen  physically,  to  use  tools 
and  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  hands. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  educate  the  mind  through  the 
hands  than  to  educate  the  hands  through 
the  mind.  That  is,  mere  hand  training 
develops  mind-skill  more  than  mere  mind 
training  develops  hand-skill. 

7.  The  distinction  should  be  carefully 
drawn  between  manual  training  and  in- 
dustrial training.  The  one  is  intended  to 
give  a  general  training  to  the  hands,  so 
that  they  may  acquire  skill  in  any  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
the  hands  obedient  to  the  imagination,  and 
to  make  the  mind  cognizant  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  capabilities  of  the  hands.  The 
other — industrial  training — is  intended  to 
give  the  hands  a  special  training  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  purpose  is  to  teach 
stone-cutting,  blacksmithing,  etc. 

8.  As  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
train  men  and  women  in  the  special  pro- 
fessions,— law,  medicine,  theology,  etc., — 
so  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  state  to  train 
men  and  women  for  the  special  arts, — stone- 
cutting,  brick-laying,  carpentering,  etc. 

9.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  fur- 
nish the  fundamental  knowledge  and  train- 
ing upon  which  any  of  the  professions  may 
be  successfully  built,  so  it  is  the  business 
of  the  state  to  furnish  the  fundamental 
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knowledge  and  training  upon  which  any 
of  the  special  arts  may  be  built.  The 
state  should  as  much  presuppose  the  prob- 
ability of  the  boy's  having  to  use  his  hands 
and  mind  in  making  himself  useful  in  the 
community,  as  to  presuppose  the  proba- 
bility of  his  needing  only  his  mind. 

10.  There  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
demand  for  skilled  hands;  and  the  state  is 
more  responsible, — and  probably  in  a  dif- 
ferent way, — than  is  usually  supposed,  for 
the  mischief  that  unskilled  idle  hands  do. 
Tools  and  benches  are  as  cheap  as  books, 
and  as  useful;  and  they  are  far  cheaper 
and  more  useful  than  state  prison  guards 
and  policemen. 

Ky.  State  Normal.  — R.  AT.  Roark. 


Notes  From  Abroad. 

Germany. — Population  of  German  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890  (December): 

1890.  1885. 

Berlin,  1,574,485  1,315,287 

Hamburg,   570,534  Sl7A*7 

Leipsie,  with  suburbs   353,272 

Leipsie  proper,   178,549  170,342 

Munich,     314,698  261,981 

Breslan,   334,710  299,640 

Cologne,   282,537  239,428 

Dresden   276,085  246,086 

Magdeburg,   201,913  159,520 

Frankfurth,  .  .   179,666  154,513 

Hannover,   163,100  139,741 

Konigsberg,   161,149  I5I,I5I 

Diisseldorf,   147,000  115,190 

Altona,   144,636  123,352 

Nuremberg,   142,404  114,819 

Stuttgart,   139,659  125,609 

Chemnitz   138,855  110,817 

Elberfeld,   125,830  106,499 

Bremen,   124,940  118,395 

Strassburg,   123,566  111,987 

Danzie,   119,714  114,710 

Barmen,   116,192  103,068 

Stettin,  !   116,000  99,543 

Aixla  Chapelle   95>725 

Crefeld,   105,000  90,236 

Halle,   101,277  81,982 

Brunswick,   100,883  85,174 

Hence,  twenty-six  cities  in  Germany  have  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noteworthy  to  ob- 
serve what  an  enormous  increase  some  of  these 
cities  sho\v  in  five  years,  not,  as  with  us,  in  ten 
years. 

France. —  Levasseur,  the  noted  French  statisti- 
cian, makes  the  following  statements:  France  (or 
Gaul)  had  at  the  time  of  Csesar  6,700,000  inhabit- 
ants, estimated  according  to  the  size  and  number  of 
Gallic  tribes.  Roman  Gaul,  during  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  is  said  to  have  had  8,500,000,  but  this  is 
a  mere  hypothesis.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Gaul  is  said  to  have  had  only  5,500,000  inhabitants 
(according  to  Irmions  Polyptique),  but  8-9,000,000 
according  to  an  estimate  made  at  the  time.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  XIV.  century,  Gaul  had  20-22,- 
000,000,  estimated  by  means  of  the  number  of 
hearths.  At  the  end  of  the  XVI.  century  Froumen- 
teau  credited  Gaul  with  20,000,000  inhabitants. 
In  1700  the  number  is  said  to  have  been  21,136,000, 


estimated  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  an  Administrative 
officer."  In  1 7 1 5  the  estimate  was  18,000,000.  Nu- 
merous positive  statements  go  to  shew  that  in  1770 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  24,500,000,  and  in 
the  great  memorable  year  of  the  Revolution,  1789, 
it  was  stated  to  be  26,000,000.  In  1801  a  rectified 
census  proved  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  France 
to  be  27,347,800,  in  1866,  38,067,064  (with  Alsace 
Lorraine);  in  1872,  36,102,921  (without  Alsace- 
Lorraine),  and  in  1886,  37,930,759. 


Illinois  Reading  Circles. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Hon.  Henry  Raab,  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing to  examine  and  report  upon  books 
to  be  used  in  the  Circles  for  the  year  be- 
ginning September  1,  1892.  These  com- 
mittees will  submit  their  reports  to  the 
directors  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Teachers'  Circle:  B.  B.  Lakin,  Streator; 
C.  J.  Kinnie,  Rockford;  Henry  Raab, 
Springfield. 

Pupils'  Circle:  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Car- 
bondale;  S.  G.  Burdick,  Salem;  Nora 
Smith,  Tuscola;  James  Kirk,  Springfield. 

Persons  desiring  to  recommend  books 
for  use  in  the  Circles,  will  please  address 
the  chairman  of  the  Committees,  as  above. 

Decatur,  III.  — E.  A.  Gastmm,  Man. 


What  a  Lemon  Will  Do. 

Lemonade  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  drinks 
for  any  person,  whether  in  health  or  not. 
It  is  suitable  for  all  stomach  diseases,  ex- 
cellent in  sickness,  in  cases  of  jaundice, 
gravel,  liver  complaint,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  fevers;  it  is  a  specific  against 
worms  and  skin  complaints.  Lemon  juice  is 
the  best  antiscorbutic  remedy  ever  known. 
It  not  only  cures  the  disease,  but  prevents  it. 
Sailors  make  daily  use  of  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  advise  everyone  to  rub  their 
gums  with  lemon  juice  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  hands  and  nails 
are  also  kept  clean,  white,  soft,  and  supple 
by  the  daily  use  of  lemon  instead  of  soap. 
It  also  prevents  chilblains.  Lemon  is  used 
in  intermittent  fevers,  mixed  with  strong, 
hot,  black  coffee  without  sugar.  Neuralgia, 
it  is  said,  may  be  cured  by  rubbing  the 
part  affected  with  a  cut  lemon.  It  is  valu- 
able also  to  cure  warts.  It  will  remove  dan- 
druff by  rubbing  the  roots  of  the  hair  with 
it.  It  will  alleviate,  and  finally  cure  coughs 
and  colds  and  heal  diseased  lungs,  if  taken 
hot  on  going  to  bed  at  night.  Its  uses  are 
manifold,  and  the  more  we  employ  it  in- 
ternally the  better  we  shall  find  ourselves. 
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Examination  Questions. 

For  the  state  of  Indiana. 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Give  some  directions  or  rules  for  cultivating 
the  memory. 

2.  What  are  the  reasons  for  requiring  children  to 
be  prompt  and  regular  in  attending  school? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  children  the  fun- 
damental ideas  in  a  subject  objectively? 

4.  Define  educational  principle.  What  relation 
do  you  conceive  a  knowledge  of  correct  education 
principles  to  have  to  clear,  systematic,  and  effective 
teaching? 

5.  What  is  a  moral  judgment?  What  opportuni- 
ties in  general  does  the  school  offer  to  give  the 
children  the  power  and  the  habit  of  forming  correct 
moral  judgments? 

6.  What  relation  has  clear  and  correct  moral 
judgment  to  right  habits  of  action? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Awaken  interested  attention  in  the  matter  to 
be  remembered  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  logically 
connected  with  what  the  pupil  already  knows. 
Stimulate  also  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  which  shall 
desire  to  report  just  what  is  presented.  Avoid 
mechanical  devices  except  when  there  is  little  or 
no  logical  relation  in  the  things  to  be  remembered. 

2.  Primarily,  that  they  may  form  early  those 
habits  that  are  essential  to  success  in  business  and 
other  vocations  where  combination  is  needed.  It 
is  also  a  needful  discipline  of  the  will  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  inexorable  demands  of  time. 

3.  The  child's  first  ideas  of  a  subject  or  branch 
of  study  must  come  to  him  by  finding  them  ex- 
pressed in  the  objects  of  the  external  world. 
Teaching  him  to  discover  these  ideas  in  these  ob- 
jects is  objective  teaching.  But  the  ideas  thus 
obtained  are  not  always  the  "fundamental  ideas  in 
the  subject." 

4.  An  educational  principle  is  an  idea  or  concep- 
tion large  enough  to  include  an  organized  group  of 
educational  processes,  and  serving  to  direct  their 
course.  Good  teaching  is  dependent  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  principles.  The  good  teacher  may 
not  be  able  to  formulate  this  knowledge  in  words 
but  he  must  act  under  its  guidance. 

5.  A  moral  judgment  is  one  formed  with  the  idea 
of  duty  consciously  present  in  the  mind.  Unless 
the  conviction  of  duty  attaches  to  it  in  some  con 
scious  way  it  is  not  a  moral  judgment.  Every  time 
the  pupil  feels  that  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  a 
thing  his  final  judgment  concerning  it  is  a  moral 
judgment. 

6.  Morally  right  habits  of  action  are  dependent 
upon  correct  moral  judgments. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  map  and  a 
picture  of  a  city? 

2.  Explain  as  to  a  class  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

3.  What  causes  operate  to  give  direction  to  iso- 
therms? 

4.  Describe  the  facilities  of  Canada  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  products. 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Dakotas,  locate 
their  capitals,  and  indicate  their  boundaries. 

6.  Draw  squares  to  show  the  comparative  sizes  of 
the  five  great  continents  of  the  earth. 

7.  What  are  the  exports  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula? 

8.  Name  two  groups  of  islands — continental  and 
oceanic — and  give  the  theory  of  their  formation. 


9.  What  would  be  the  climate  of  Italy,  if  with  its 
present  land  surface,  it  were  lacated  in  the  same 
latitude  and  longitude  as  Indiana? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Australia? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  A  map  is  a  ground-plan  of  a  city.  A  picture 
is  the  city  as  it  appears  from  some  point  of  view. 

2.  Let  one  child  stand  in  the  center  of  a  circle, 
for  the  sun.  Let  another  child  carry  the  globe 
around  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  a  plane 
with  the  eyes  of  the  child  in  the  center,  always 
keeping  the  north  pole  pointing  toward  the  north  star. 
The  child  in  the  center  will  see  over  the  north  pole 
23^  degrees  at  one  point  of  the  circle,  and  over 
the  south  pole  23^  degrees  at  the  opposite  point  in 
the  circle.  But  before  the  child  will  understand  it 
he  must  know  the  greater  effect  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

3.  The  location  of  land  and  water  surfaces,  and 
especially  of  mountain  ranges. 

4.  Locate  the  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the 
lines  of  railroad  and  canals,  by  referring  to  a  map. 

5.  6,  and  7.  Can  be  answered  by  referring  to  a 
text-book. 

8.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  continental 
islands,  which  by  some  eruption  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land.  St.  Helena  is  an  oceanic 
island  that  is  of  volcanic  origin. 

9.  Very  much  the  same  as  Indiana.  The  moun- 
tains would  tend  to  make  the  average  temperature 
somewhat  lower,  and  would  probably  modify  the 
distribution  of  rain  somewhat. 

10.  Consult  text-book. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  each  of  the  following,  where  is  it  found, 
and  what  is  its  use:  Oesophagus?  Cornea?  Dura 
Mater?  Epiglottis?  Pelvis? 

2.  Describe  the  "villi."    The  lacteals. 

3.  Is  salt  necessary?  Justify  your  answer. 

4.  What  juices  act  upon  the  food  in  the  intestines 
and  what  changes  do  they  produce? 

5.  What  diseases  are  apt  to  attack  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  how  may  they  be  guarded  against  in 
the  school  room? 

6.  Name  three  acid  and  two  alkali  poisons,  with 
the  antidote  of  each. 

7.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  heart,  naming  its 
cavities. 

8.  Explain  the  relation  of  sleep  to  repair  and 
waste  of  the  system.  Why  do  children  require 
more  sleep  then  adults? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  assimilation  of  food?  Where 
does  it  take  place? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Consult  any  text-book. 

2.  The  villi  are  minute  projections  from  the  inner 
wall  of  the  small  intestine.  There  are  more  than 
four  millions  of  them  in  the  body.  The  lacteals 
are  vessels  or  tubes  directly  in  the  center  of  the 
villi,  which  convey  the  nutrition  obtained  from  fats 
into  the  thoracic  duct. 

3.  It  is  necessary  because  every  tissue  of  the 
body  except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  contains  salt. 
Experience  has  proved  that  there  is  not  enough 
salt  in  natural  food  to  supply  this  demand. 

4.  The  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intesti- 
nal juice.  They  convert  starch  into  grape-sugar 
and  make  an  emulsion  of  the  fats. 

5.  Colds,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  consumption. 
They  may  be  guarded  against,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  good  ventilation,  proper  temperature,  sufficient 
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exercise,  and  by  preventing  chalk-dust  and  other 
impurities  in  the  air. 

8.  Sleep  is  necessary  because  during  our  active, 
wakeful  hours  the  waste  is  greater  than  the  repair. 
But  during  sleep  the  building  up  is  greater  than 
the  waste.  Children  need  to  do  more  than  simply 
repair  waste,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  growing. 

9.  Food  is  assimilated  when  it  is  taken  up  and 
put  to  use  in  repairing  that  tissue  of  the  body  that 
needs  it. 


HISTORY. 

Write  a  sketch  of  the  political  life  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Chas.  Sumner,  or  John 
C.  Calhoun,  treating  fully  the  political  measures 
which  he  advocated  or  opposed;  or, 

Write  a  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  slavery  in 
this  country,  treating  as  fully  as  may  be  the  forces 
which  extended  or  limited  it  in  area  and  prosperity; 
as,  climate,  soil,  inherited  beliefs  and  growing  sen- 
timents of  the  whites  in  different  localities,  charac- 
teristics of  the  negro,  etc.,  and  such  relationships  to 
other  political  questions  as  nourished  it  or  hastened 
its  downfall. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Prove  that  a  common  factor  of  two  numbers  is 
a  factor  of  their  difference. 

2.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  rick  8  feet  high, 
and  llYz  feet  long,  the  wood  being  34  inches  long? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  decimal  fractions? 
Express  as  a  decimal,  17,359  divided  by  one  million; 
divide  -.00125  by  2-5- 

4.  Divide  .0365  by  200.  If  in  obtaining  the 
quotient  you  cut  off  the  ciphers  from  the  divisor  and 
actually  divide  by  2,  what  change  must  be  made  in 
the  dividend? 

5.  How  many  days  will  it  take  15  men  to  cut  810 
cords  of  wood,  working  9  hours  a  day,  if  13  men 
cut  364  cords  in  14  days,  working  12  hours  a  day? 

6.  A  merchant  buys  a  bill  of  goods  for  $180,  pay- 
able in  3  months,  or  3  per  cent  off  for  cash.  If 
money  is  worth  10  per  cent  to  the  merchant,  how 
much  does  he  gain  or  lose  by  paying  cash? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  There  are  5  threes  in  15  and  9  threes  in  27. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  difference  of  these  two 
numbers  is  4  threes:  or  that  the  common  divisor  of 
two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  difference. 

17^X8X34 

2.  =Ans. 

128X12 

3.  In  decimal  fractions  the  denominator  does  not 
need  to  be  written,  but  can  be  shown  by  the  place 
of  the  decimal  point.  In  the  first  example  given 
remove  the  decimal  point  to  the  left  six  places.  In 
the  second  divide  and  point  off  four  places. 

4.  If  the  divisor  is  divided  by  one  hundred  the 
dividend  must  also  be  divided  by  one  hundred  to 
obtain  the  true  quotient. 

13X810X12XH 

5.  =Ans. 

15X364X9 

6.  By  paying  cash  he  receives  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  cent  per  annum  for  his  money.  If  it  is  worth 
only  10  per  cent  per  annum  it  is  better  for  him  to 
pay  the  cash  by  2  per  cent  per  annum,  or  %  of  one 
per  cent  for  three  months. 


GRAMMAR. 

Instead  of  answering  the  customary  questions,  the 
applicant  is  required  to  write  an  original  composi- 
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tion  or  discourse  of  not  less  than  200  nor  more  than 
400  words,  on  any  subject  of  his  own  selection.  The 
productions  are  to  be  graded  on  the  following 
point:  Development  of  the  subject,  grammatical  con- 
struction, spelling,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  neat- 
ness of  penmanship  and  arrangement,  and  diction. 


READING. 

"  Higher  still  and  higher, 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire;  • 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  does  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest." 

— From  Shelley'' s  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 

1.  Ask  five  suitable  questions  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract. 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Shelly  and  name 
his  most  important  works. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  pupil  must  first  be  made  to  understand 
how  the  English  skylark  mounts  into  the  sky,  and 
at  what  time  of  the  day,  and  that  it  sings  as  it  soars 
upward.  In  what  respect  is  it  like  a  cloud  of  fire? 
What  is  it  to  soar?  Who  was  Shelley?  What  is 
the  habit  of  the  skylark?  Describe  the  manner  of 
its  ascent  into  the  sky. 

2.  Consult  any  good  encyclopoedia  or  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. 


CORRECTION. 
Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

In  looking  over  The  Journal  for  April  I  noticed 
your  solution  of  Problem  No.  4  of  the  Indiana  ex- 
aminations. Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  your  solution 
is  incorrect,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following: 

If  .6oc=*  i— XX6o=i5  and  |=75=cost  and 
- 75c — I — 20  Per  cent  °f  75c  — 90c  =  what  he  would 
have  to  sell  tea  at  to  gam  20  per  cent.  Am  I  not 
correct?  — J.  G.  Lyston. 

Gibson  City,  III. 


Toronto! 

The  railroads  have  now  granted  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  the  usual 
rates;  viz.,  one  fare,  plus  $2.00  for  mem- 
bership, for  the  round  trip.  Persons  who 
intend  to  go  should  now  make  up  their 
parties  promptly,  and  notify  the  State  Com- 
mittee. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  accommodations  engaged  for  the  Illi- 
nois delegation,  in  Toronto,  should  delay 
for  a  single  day  to  notify  the  Committee. 
This  call  is  doubly  urgent  for  any  who 
wish  quarters  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  for 
the  number  there  is  strictly  limited.  Re- 
member that,  to  obtain  a  place  at  the 
Queen's,  you  must  at  once  address  the  un- 
dersigned. 

—  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  State  Manager, 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 


This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  al  1 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


'Sunderbunds?' 
Gate  of  Tears? 


QUERIES. 

1.  What  and  where   are  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun? 

2.  It  is  sometimes  said,  alligators,  by  accident, 
are  caused  to  develop  a  second  tail,  making  them 
have  a  double  tail.    Is  the  saying  true? 

3.  When  was  the  boy  born  whose  birthday  anni- 
versary returned  but  once  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old?  — Curiosity. 


The 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  JANUARY  NO. 

4.  The  egg  that  remained  lacked      an  egg  of 
being  the  half  of  the  previous  remainder, 
same  is  true  of  every  remainder. 

Hence  lj£X2=3,  2d  rem. 
3^X2  =  7,  1st  rem. 
7/4X2=15,  No.  in  basket  at  first. 
8= No.  rec'd  by  1st  customer. 
4=  "      2d  " 

2_  H         •«       3d  •< 

l=No.  remaining  in  basket. 

5.  Let  x=width  of  log. 
Then  24X2— 90x-f  108=11772. 
From  which  x=24- 
The  trough  is  42x21x18. 

42x21x18 

=68T"T  gal. 
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VlNCENN'ES,  I.ND. 


—Robert  J.  A  ley. 


ANSWER  TO  QUERY  IN  MARCH  NO. 
4.  Blood  in  the  veins  flows  toward  the  heart  by 
reason  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  the  force  of  the  arteries, 
the  capillaries,  by  muscular  contraction,  regurgta- 
tion  being  prevented  by  the  valves,  and  a  suction 
force  exerted  by  the  thorax  in  respiration.  Also  a 
possible  influence  from  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  vessels  themselves,  and  the  force 
of  gravity  exerted  only  on  the  veins  of  the  upper 
extremities. 

Volney,  Idaho.  — J.  C.  S.  Moody. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  APRIL  NO. 

I.  If  a  goose  weigh  ioy2  pounds  of  its  own 
weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose?  10 
pounds-)-^  of  a  goose  is  equal  to  a  goose,  then  10 
pounds  is  equal  to  ^  of  a  goose;  if  10  pounds  is  l/z 
of  a  goose,  a  goose  is  20  pounds. 

Stratford,  III.  —  C.  O.  Davis. 

5.  From  first  and  second  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  conclude  that  one  man  and  seven  boys  can 
build  a  chair  in  one  day.  To  build  two  tables  and 
two  chairs  would  require  ten  men  and  ten  boys  one 


day.  To  build  five  chairs  would  require  five  men 
and  thirty-five  boys  one  day.  Therefore,  to  build 
two  tables  and  seven  chairs,  requires  fifteen  men  and 
forty-five  boys  one  day;  or,  one  man  and  three  boys 
are  required  to  labor  fifteen  days. 
Patoka,  III.  — Alvin  Chandler. 


11.  60  ft.  X6o=36oo  square  of  per.  and  hypote- 
nuse. 

20  ft.  X2o=40O  square  of  base  3600—400=3200. 
60  it. -(-60=  120,  twice  the  perpendicular  and  hy- 
potenuse. 

3200-7-120=26;^  ft.  perpendicular=answer. 
Proof,  60  ft.—  26  ft.  =33>3  ft.    20X20=400  sq. 
of  base.     26%X26%=sq.  of  per.     71  ^-[-400= 

Rule: 


-33 Yi  hypotenuse. 


From  the 


square  of  the  sum  of  the  hypotenuse  and  perpen- 
dicular, which  are  in  one  until  broken,  subtract  the 
square  of  the  base,  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
twice  the  sum  of  the  perpendicular  and  hypote- 
nuse. 

We  received  another  solution  of  No.  1 1  from  W. 
F.  F.,  Oxford,  Mass. 


12.  A  square  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  one-half  the 
area  of  the  circumscribed  square,  so  to  have  a  dif- 
ference of  400  square  yards,  the  area  of  the  in- 
scribed square  would  be  400  square  yards,  while 
the  area  of  the  circumscribed  square  would  be  800 
square  yards.  The  side  of  the  circumscribed  square 
would  be  the  square  root  of  800  or  28.28-)-,  which 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  or  twice  the  radius;  there- 
fore the  radius  is  one-half  of  28.28,  or  14. 14-f- 
yards.  — -S".  Sweet. 

Stratford, III. 


14.  (1)  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  in  a  country 
situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  Africa  extending 
from  the  Mediteranean  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

 (2)  Pharos  of  Alexandria;  a  peninsula,  but  at 

one  time  an  island,  on  which  is  located  a  light- 
house -(3)  The  Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of 

Babylon;  a  flat  of  country  about  the  lower  course 

of  Euphrates  (4)  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 

situated  near  western  extremity  of  town  in  Lydia, 

near  mouth  of  River  Caystrus  (5)  The  Statue 

of  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  in  Greece,  on  right  bank 
of  Alphus,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  town 

of  Pisa  (6)  The  Mausoleum  of  Artisia;  caused 

to  be  erected  by  Queen  of  Coria  in  Greece  (7) 

The  Collossus  of  Rhodes;  situated  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Analolia. 

8.  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior  are  the  largest  fresh  water  lakes.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  answer  to  first  question  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  what  is  usually  given. 

Peru,  Neb.  —Susan  Rider. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


A  Feast  of  all  Nations. 

A  feast,  I  have  read, 

There  was  recently  spread, 
Where  this  novel  arrangement  existed: 

Each  fortunate  guest, 

When  his  choice  he  expressed, 
To  his  favorite  dish  was  assisted. 

Said  Mikey  Maguire, 

As  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
"Faith  thin,  but  it's  warmin',  the  hate  is! 

An'  shure,  for  a  parrty 

Av  appetoite  hearrty, 
"There's  nothin'  quite  ayqual  to  praties!" 

"Ach!  Donner  and  Blitz!" 

Cried  fat  little  Fritz, 
Regarding  his  neighbor  so  bony, 

"Dot  boy  was  so  droll! 

I  vould  gif  der  whole  bowl 
For  von  leedle  bite  of  Bologny!" 

The  fair  Oumi  San 

Waved  her  beautiful  fan, 
As  she  smiled  his  enjoyment  to  see. 

She  would  taste  of  no  dish 

Save  an  entree  of  fish, 
But  she  never  once  stopped  drinking  tea! 

In  a  serious  mood 

Hans,  the  Eskimo,  chewed 
Some  strips  of  what  might  have  been  rubber; 

But  when  they  inquired 

Whether  aught  he  desired, 
He  said  he  wished  nothing  but  blubber. 

"Me  velly  hong/,?,?/ 

Said  the  guileless  Chung  Se, 
With  an  evident  yearning  for  rice. 

He  smiled  and  he  sighed, 

And  his  chopsticks  applied, 
And  was  ready  for  more  in  a  trice. 

"Carissima  mia!" 

Cried  little  Maria, 
"Nothing  a  zo  lofely  as  dese!" 

And  she  fondly  surveyed, 

On  the  table  displayed, 
Her  beloved  macaroni  and  cheese. 

"Aweel  an'  aweel," 

Said  Jamie  MacNeil, 
"O'  whimseys  an'  freaks  there's  a  mony! 

But  naethin'  I  know 

Like  the  oatmeal  I  lo'e 
To  make  a  braw  lad  an'  a  bonny!" 

"O  non!"  cried  Helene, 

With  a  shrug  of  disdain, 
"I  wish  but  a  morceau  petit. 

Nothing  hot,  sHl  vous  plait, 

But  some  water  sucree, 
And  a  bonbon,  je  vous  remercie!" 


Quoth  brave  Johnny  Bull, 

With  his  mouth  rather  full, 
And  his  waist  with  a  napkin  begirt, 

"Of  dainties  the  chief, 

Is  the  noble  roast  beef, 
With  plum-pudding,  of  course,  for  dessert!" 

Mustapha,  the  bland, 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
Declined  to  partake  of  the  feast, 

Till  the  coffee  was  served; 

When  he  \  sibly  swerved, 
And  dra;il.      cnty  cups,  at  the  least. 

"Jes'  hab  yo'  own  way," 

Said  George  Washington  Clay, 
"An'  go  'long  wid  dose  fibs  yo's  a-tellun'! 

Dar 's  nuffin'  lak  dis!" 

And  chuckling  with  bliss, 
He  extinguished  himself  in  a  melon! 

"Wal,  mebbe  you're  right," 

Observed  Jonathan  Bright, 
With  a  wink  of  his  merry  young  eye; 

"But  for  all  you're  so  knowin', 

The  dish  ain't  a-goin' 
Can  come  up,  I  reckon,  to  pie!" 

— Margaret  jfohnson  in  May  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Ivy  Green. 

O,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old! 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  walls  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim; 
And  the  mould'ring  dust  that  years  have  made 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  stanch  old  heart  has  he! 
How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tightly  he  clings, 

To  his  friend,  the  huge  oak  tree! 
And  slyly  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 
And  he  joyously  twines  and  hugs  around 

The  rich  mold  of  dead  men's  graves. 
Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  scattered  been; 
But  the  stout  old  ivy  shall  never  fade 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past; 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 

Is  the  ivy's  food  at  last. 

"Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green.     — Dickens. 
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The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant. 

It  was  six  men  of  Hindostan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind), 
That  each  by  observation 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  first  approached  the  Elephant 

And,  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side 

At  once  began  to  bawl; 
"Bless  me!  it  seems  this  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall!" 

The  second,  feeling  'long  the  tusk, 
Cried  ,:Ho!  what  have  we  here, 

So  very  round,  and  smooth,  and  sharp? 
To  me  'tis  mighty  clear, 

This  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear!" 

The  third  approach'd  the  animal 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake: 
"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake!" 

The  fourth  reach' d  out  his  eager  hand, 

And  felt  above  the  knee; 
"What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he — 
"Tis  clear  enough  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree!" 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 
Said:  "E'en  the  blindest  man 

Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most: 
Deny  the  fact  who  can — 

This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  fan!" 

The  sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope, 
Then  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
"I  see,"  said  he,  "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope." 

And  so  these  men  of  Hindostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong: 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong. 

— John  G.  Saxe. 


The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly — 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast, 
Shall  hauHt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest; 
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We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings, 
When  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Sportsman,  Spare  those  Birds! 

Sportsman,  spare  those  birds, 

Wound  mot  a  single  wing; 
Their  music  in  the  woods 

Is  harbinger  of  spring. 
The  winter's  cold  is  past, 

The  frost  and  snow  are  gone, 
And  from  the  icy  grasp  of  death 

Bursts  resurrection's  morn. 

Hail,  tiny  warbler,  hail! 

How  much  thy  trustful  heart 
Reproves  my  slow-discerning  faith — 

Bids  doubt  and  fear  depart! 
If  music  thrill  thy  breast, 

Thy  ceaseless  praise  ne'er  tire, 
Much  more  should  gladsome  gratitude 

My  being  all  inspire. 

Suspended  on  a  bough, 

I  see  thy  airy  home, 
Defended  by  a  hand  supreme — 

No  harm  can  ever  come. 
A  sparrow  cannot  fall 

Unheeded  by  our  God; 
He  can  thy  enemies  confound 

By  His  avenging  rod. 

Sing  on,  then,  warbler,  sing — 

Sing  thy  Creator's  praise, 
Whose  power  supplies  thy  every  want, 

And  lengthens  out  thy  days. 
How  lonely  were  the  woods, 

Or  hedge-rows,  though  so  green, 
Did  not  thy  carols  echo  wake 

While  flits  thy  form  between! 

Then,  sportsman,  spare  the  birds! 

Still  let  the  welkin  ring, 
And  feathered  songsters  symphonies 

To  their  Creator  bring. 
Inviolate  be  the  nest 

Beneath  the  verdant  shade, 
Nor  may  the  wanton,  ruthless  hand 

Peace  and  content  invade. 
— John  Robinson,  in  New  York  Witness. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  America.    Send  for  a  catalogue. 

The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  The  Okla- 
homa School  Journal  has  reached  us.  But  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  it  shall  be.  It  is  a  promising 
infant,  however. 

The  Sterling  school,  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Bayliss, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  school  work  May  I  and  2, 
for  which  premiums  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  dollars  were  awarded. 

We  have  received  some  photographs  of  work 
done  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  A.  Bayliss, 
of  Sterling,  111.,  in  Physics  and  Natural  History, 
that  show  what  excellent  instruction  is  given  in 
these  subjects. 

Rupt.  R.  V.  Greenman  will  continue  in  charge  of 
the  West  Aurora  Schools,  111.,  another  year,  at  an 
increased  salary.  This  fact  needs  no  comment  to 
show  that  Mr.  Greenman  is  appreciated  by  the 
good  people  of  Aurora. 

We  have  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas.  This  invitation 
is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  on  genuine 
parchment.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind 
that  was  more  artistic.  The  graduating  class  num- 
bers sixty-three.  There  are  twenty- four  men  in  the 
number. 

County  Superintendent,  P.  O.  Stiver,  of  Stephen- 
son County,  111.,  was  married  to  miss  Effie  J.  Mingle, 
of  Lock  Haven,  Penn.,  on  the  22d  of  April  last. 
The  Journal  joins  the  numerous  friends  of  Supt. 
Stiver  in  offering  its  hearty  congratulations.  If  he 
makes  as  good  a  husband  as  he  does  county  super- 
intendent, there  will  be  another  happy  home  in 
Stephenson  county. 

A  friend  who  walks  through  the  world  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  who  is  familiar  with  everything  ed- 
ucational in  Germany,  says  we  have  "missed  the 
point"  of  the  satire  in  the  article  in  the  May  num- 
ber, "Discipline  by  Electricity,"  by  attributing  it 
to  an  American  source.  He  declares  that  it  is  gen- 
uine German  satire,  and  is  directed  toward  the 
American  machine  methods  of  running  schools.  It 
is  ever  thus:  when  we  are  laughing  at  our  neighbors, 
behold,  we  are  laughing  at  ourselves.  And,  too, 
according  to  Young  Kaiser  William,  it  would  seem 
that  The  Fliegende  Blatter  was  laughing  at  Ger- 
many while  laughing  at  us. 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  second  course  of  lectures  on  Psychology 
delivered  before  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  of  Chicago.  An  invitation  to  deliver  a 
course  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  Dr.  Hinsdale  in  Europe,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  decline  because  of  the  press  of  other 
engagements,  but  he  will  hold  himself  open  to  calls 
from  the  associations  of  common  school  teachers  to 
the  extent  that  his  time  and  strength  will  permit. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  country  is  to  set  the  com- 
mon school  teacher  to  thinking  and  enquiring  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  his  work  and  the  means  of 
making  it  more  effective.  He  is  really  serving  edu- 
cation best  who  is  doing  most  for  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  in  our  common  schools. 


Mr.  Bangs  remains  at  Fairbury,  111.,  another  year. 
His  work  is  well  received  by  county  superintendent 
and  the  people. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
the  Vincennes  University  will  be  held  June  10.  E. 
A.  Bryan  is  president. 

R.  V.  DeGroff  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  of  Farmington,  III.,  next  year.  They  are 
building  a  new  school  house  to  cost  $25,000. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Prang  Summer  School  on  another  page.  Those 
wishing  first-class  instruction  in  modeling,  water 
color,  and  drawing,  will  read  it  with  interest  and 

profit. 

Our  readers  will  learn  if  they  read  The  Journal 
that  the  usual  rate  of  one  fare,  plus  $2.00  for  mem- 
bership, has  been  made  by  all  the  railroads  to 
Toronto,  and  return.  Illinois  teachers  should  read 
the  note  from  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  on  another  page. 

Profs.  A.  T.  Stone,  ofDuQuoin,  J.  F.  McCollough, 
of  Springfield,  and  Oscar  J.  Craig,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  will  conduct  the  Shelby  county,  111.,  institute 
this  summer.  The  institute  commences  in  Shelby- 
ville  July  20,  and  continues  four  weeks. 

We  invite  the  teachers  of  literature  in  primary 
schools  to  send  us  a  statement  of  their  method  of 
teaching  a  fairy  story  to  the  children.  We  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  article  of  Prof.  Frank  McMur- 
ray  in  this  number.  A  symposium  of  methods  of 
teaching  these  stories  will  be  helpful. 

At  the  request  of  several  eminent  professors  of 
philosophy,  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  a  translation  of  a  history  of  Modern  Philos- 
ophy from  Nikolaus  von  Kues  to  the  "  Present 
Day,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Falckenberg,  of  Jena  Uni- 
versity. It  is  probably  the  brightest  and  best 
sketch  of  the  whole  subject  which  has  been  written. 

A  lady  reader  writes  that  she  hopes  we  received 
a  good  round  sum  for  palming  off  an  advertisement 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  upon  our  readers  as  a  com- 
position and  spelling  exercise  by  a  pupil  in  the 
Omaha  schools.  (See  page  441,  May  number.)  We 
suppose  she  is  the  only  one  of  our  ten  thousand  sub- 
scribers to  whom  the  idea  occurred.  But  we  can 
assure  her  that  it  was  a  veritable  composition  by 
Ruth  Wilson,  of  Omaha,  and  that  she  was  as  inno- 
cent as  were  we  of  any  mercenery  designs  in  the 
matter.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise to  the  manufacturers  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
We  wish  that  all  of  our  readers  had  as  keen  a  scent 
for  advertisements  as  this  one.  We  should  then  be 
certain  that  every  advertisement  in  The  Journal 
is  read  by  all  of  them. 

We  notice  in  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  Democrat  a 
very  favorable  comment  upon  the  Davenport  schools, 
and  particularly  the  manual  training  school  con- 
nected with  the  high  school.  Mr.  Robbins  is  in 
charge  of  this  department.  One  influence  of  it  is 
that  there  are  more  boys  in  the  high  school  than 
ever  before.  If  the  manual  training  school  shall 
succeed  in  inducing  the  boys  to  continue  in  school 
it  will  be  worth  all  it  costs.  But  we  see  small  reason 
to  expect  this  as  a  permanent  result.  The  only  sure 
way  of  inducing  boys  to  continue  in  school  is  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force,  and  es- 
pecially to  increase  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the 
masculine  teaching  force.  Boys  must  be  held  in  the 
high  school  through  the  influence  of  strong  and  able 
men  as  well  as  women. 
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Findlay  College,  O.,  conducts  a  summer  school 
for  teachers,  beginning  June  23,  and  closes  July  24. 
For  further  imformation,  address  E.  A.  Fritter,  Find- 
lay,  O. 

B.  F.  McClelland  has  been  re-elected  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  at  Sullivan,  111.,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  of  $200.  This  is  his  seventh  year 
of  service. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  University,  has 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  for  rest  and  study  in 
Europe.  When  such  men  go  abroad  they  are  al- 
ways sure  to  return  with  something  that  will  enrich 
the  educational  thought  of  our  country. 

President  Joseph  Carhart,  of  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
Normal  School,  writes  us:  "  The  Public-School 
Journal  is  one  of  the  very  best  I  read."  We  have 
in  mind  some  improvements  for  next  year  which  we 
hope  will  make  it  "  the  best;"  and  "  the  best  is  the 
cheapest." 

Pres.  John  Eaton,  of  Marietta  College,  who  was 
for  many  years  National  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, retires  from  his  present  position  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year  to  pursue  some  literary  work. 
Gen.  Eaton  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

It  is  reported  by  those  who  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  objection  to  this,  provided  they  are  the  best 
that  can  be  secured  for  the  salaries  paid.  The  pub- 
lic generally  has  not  a  scintilla  of  sympathy  with  that 
spirit  that  must  know  the  religious  or  political  affili- 
ations of  teachers  before  employing  them.  Whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Republican  or  Democrat,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  provided  they  are  good 
men  and  women,  and  good  teachers.  But  those 
who  know  affirm  that  the  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  that  controls  this  matter  in  Chicago 
does,  for  some  reason  not  apparent,  select  more 
than  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
from  the  communicants  of  one  church.  There  are 
no  better  teachers  in  America  than  some  of  those  in 
Chicago  who  belong  to  the  Catholic  church.  And 
there  are  no  poorer  teachers  in  America  than  are 
some  of  those  in  Chicago  that  belong  to  this  church. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  fitness  to  teach  is  not  al- 
ways the  first  question  with  this  committee. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  education.  It  is  standing  for 
a  thorough  preparation  of  teachers.  It  is  now  re- 
quiring that  those  who  receive  the  highest  honors 
of  the  school  shall  finish  a  three-years'  course  of 
study.  The  citizens  are  beginning  to  ask  why 
teachers  are  permitted  to  enter  the  public  schools 
without  any  preparation  whatever,  if  it  requires 
three  years  of  training  to  properly  fit  mature  schol- 
arly women  to  teach  the  babies.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  poorest  teaching  done  in  America  is 
done  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  best  teaching  in  America  is 
done  in  them.  But  whether  the  teaching  is  good 
or  poor  is  too  much  of  a  happen-so.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  other  great  city,  unless,  possibly  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  are  exceptions,  where  so  little  is 
done  in  preparing  teachers  before  they  enter  upon 
the  business  of  teaching.  The  cadetting  system  is 
the  blighting  curse  of  the  Chicago  schools.  The 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School  is  setting 
a  good  example  for  the  school  authorities  of  Chicago 
to  follow. 


The  Public-School  Bureau  could  place  a  number 
of  good  primary,  grammar-school,  and  high-school 
teachers  if  it  knew  of  the  teachers.  There  seem  to 
be  more  good  places  than  there  are  good  teachers 
to  fill  them. 

Those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pass  over 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Pickard  without  reading  them 
have  missed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
lucid  epitomes  of  our  political  history  that  have  ever 
been  published.  The  series  will  close  with  our  next 
number.  Every  person  who  is  teaching  or  expects 
to  teach  the  history  of  the  United  States  should 
study  these  papers. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Brown,  of  the  American  Book 
Company,  in  New  York,  who  was  manager  of  the 
educational  department  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for 
many  years,  died  recently  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  most  capable  gentlemen  in 
the  publishing  business,  and  by  his  kindness  and 
good  fellowship  had  won  a  host  of  friends  who  will 
be  greatly  pained  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness. 

Blackburn  University,  at  Carlinville,  111.,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  for  President  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  who  was  recognized  for  years  as  the 
most  efficient  Superintendent  of  Educatian  Illinois 
ever  elected  to  that  position.  Dr.  Edwards  did  as 
much  to  bring  the  public  schools  of  the  state  to  a 
higher  standard  as  any  man  who  ever  held  the 
position.  He  was  not  a  politician  but  a  teacher, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  defeated  for  re-election 
last  fall.  As  president  of  Blackburn  University  he 
will  give  that  institution  a  high  rank  among  the 
colleges  of  the  State  and  the  West. 

"There  have  been  several  successful  attempts  to 
popularize  the  legends  of  early  Greece  and  adapt 
them  to  young  minds.  One  of  the  very  best  is 
"Tales  of  Troy,"  for  boys  and  girls,  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Prof.  C.  Witt,  by 
Charles  DeGarmo,  published  at  Bloomington,  111., 
by  The  Public-School  Publishing  Company,  1891; 
small  quarto,  pps  68,  with  six  full-page  illustrations 
thoroughly  classical  in  their  treatment.  The  stories 
are  told  with  great  refinement  and  simplicity,  and 
cannot  fail  in  their  directness  and  brevity  to  hold 
the  interested  attention  of  children.  There  are  no 
marks  of  translation,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
style  is  pure  and  free.  These  fifteen  tales  span  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  Iliad.  The  dress  of  the  book  is 
in  harmony  with  the  chaste  and  charming  stories." 

Our  Public-School  Bureau  has  the  experience  of 
all  other  persons  seeking  to  locate  teachers.  It  could 
locate  twice  as  many  teachers  as  it  is  able  to  find 
that  are  capable  of  filling  the  vacant  positions.  The 
cry  everywhere  is  for  better  teachers.  Unfortunately 
the  salary  offered  is  not  the  salary  that  better  teach- 
ers can  command,  in  many  cases.  But  positions 
that  pay  good  salaries  cannot  find  competent  per- 
sons to  fill  them.  The  demand  for  good  teachers 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  now.  It  is  oftentimes  the 
case  that  school  boards  will  weigh  and  consider 
candidates  for  a  long  time,  and  then  take  the  poor- 
est one  that  offers,  but  that  is  because  they  do  not 
know  a  good  teacher  when  they  see  one.  The  fact 
remains  that  they  are  seeking  the  best  teacher 
There  is  great  need  of  responsible,  pains-taking, 
competent  Teachers'  Bureaus  who  have  the  confi- 
dence of  employers  and  do  not  abuse  it.  There  is 
need,  too,  that  the  capable  teachers  who  will  accept 
better  positions  let  these  Bureaus  know  of  their 
wishes. 
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Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Number  49  of  this  popular  series  is  Part  L  of  Hans 
Andersen's  Stories,  newly  translated  by  Mr.  Horace 
Scudder.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  stories  of  this  wonderful  Ger- 
man story  teller  that  has  appeared  in  this  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  books  for  supplementary 
reading  in  lower  grades,  contains  over  100  pages, 
and  costs  but  15  cents.  Address,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


French  by  Reading.     A  progressive  French 
method  by  L.  S.  Houghton  and  Mary  Houghton. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Boston. 
The  idea  of  the  authors  is  to  lead  the  student 
rapidly  to  thinking  in  French.      The  necessary 
vocabulary  is  given  by  much  reading  in  which 
rules  of  grammar  are  secondary.    The  device  of 
the  inter-linear  translation  is  used  very  freely  with 
full    grammatical    explanations   and  instruction. 
Four  stories  in  French  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  work.    The  method  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  self-teaching  student  of  French.    It  is  a  vol- 
ume of  333  pages  and  contains  a  good  vocabulary. 


First  Lessons  in  Language.  By  Gordon  A. 
Southworth  and  F.  B.  Goddard,  Ph.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
This  little  volume  provides  a  course  in  Language 
to  be  used  within  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades,  covering  two  or  three  years  according  to 
age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  design 
of  the  authors  has  been  to  help  children  to  talk 
and  write  more  freely;  to  make  them  more  observ- 
ing; to  help  them  to  form  correct  habits  of  ex- 
pression; to  teach  the  proper  use  of  capitals, 
punctuation,  etc.,  and  to  give  some  insight  into  the 
structure  of  language.  Much  use  is  made  of 
pictures  for  composition,  and  also  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  stories.  The  different  form  of  reproduction 
of  stories  presented  will  be  very  suggestive  to 
many  teachers.  Later  on  the  child  is  required  to 
make  an  outline  of  his  composition  before  writing 
it.  Stories  given  in  poetry  are  to  be  reproduced  in 
prose,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  the  parts 
of  speech  are  taught.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
matter  in  the  book,  enough  for  three  years,  in 
many  schools,  even  when  begun  in  the  third  year. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  admir- 
able and  the  illustrations  are  very  fine. 


Hindu  Literature;  or  the  Ancient  Books  of  In- 
dia.   By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  Member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Pub 
lished  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Chicago. 
This  is  a  volume  of  400  pages  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting epitome  of  what  has  been  discovered 
concerning  the  Hindu  Literature.    The  mass  of 
these  writings  is  enormous,  but  thanks  to  the  able 
and  persistent  students  of  oriental  languages  it  is 
now  quite  possible  to  get  an  intelligent  survey  of 
the  contents  of  Hindu  Literature  in  a  book  of  400 
pages.    This  volume  gives  the  chronology  of  these 
ancient  books,  showing  where  they  belong  in  the 
world's  history.    It  is  a  resume  of  their  doctrines 
and  contains  many  specimens  of  their  literary  style 
in  translations.    The  history  of  the  growth  of  this 


wonderful  literature,  from  the  songs  of  the  Rig- 
veda  to  the  more  modern  I'uranas,  has  been  traced 
by  the  author  in  language  and  style  appropriate 
and  attractive.  The  numerous  translations,  in 
which  sections  of  the  narratives  are  given  after  the 
form  of  the  original  manuscripts,  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  mythology  of  the  Vedas 
and  of  later  Hindu  works;  the  Code  of  Manu;  the 
theory  of  the  creation  and  the  origin  of  man;  the 
Story  of  Rama  and  Sita;  the  Legends  of  the  Maha- 
Bharata;  and  the  comparatively  modern  Puranas, 
contain  a  mass  of  matter  that  could  not  be  mas- 
tered in  a  life-time.  One  single  epic  contains 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  verses.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
contain  only  thirty  thousand  verses  we  can  begin 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  volume  of  this  litera- 
ture. This  book  of  Miss  Reed's  is  intensely  inter- 
esting and  is  the  result  of  much  painstaking  study. 

The  Readers'  Guide  in  Economic,  Social,  and 
Political  Science.  By  R.  R.  Bowker  and 
George  lies.  Published  by  the  Society  for  Politi- 
cal Education.    New  York. 

This  is  a  guide  to  the  useful  literature  that  is 
now  published  upon  the  subjects  named.  It  is  a 
classified  list  of  publications  in  English,  French 
and  German,  and  these,  too,  are  classified  again 
under  such  headings  as  Political  Economy,  Capital 
and  Labor,  Commerce  and  Trade,  and  the  like. 
It  contains,  also,  courses  in  Economic  and  Political 
Science  in  the  leading  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. To  the  student  of  political  science  this 
bibliography  is  invaluable. 

Some  years  ago  while  prosecuting  investigations 
along  scientific  lines,  which  resulted  in  a  number 
of  publications  in  English  and  in  German,  Prof. 
Gore,  of  the  Columbian  University,  experienced 
in  reading  technical  German  those  difficulties  which 
usually  come  to  students  who  have  studied  only 
literary  German.  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
aid  for  acquiring  proficiency  to  the  former  style,  he 
decided  to  prepare  a  handbook  for  technical  Ger- 
man and  during  repeated  residences  in  Germany 
he  collected  material.  In  the  light  of  this  experi- 
ence he  has  prepared  a  "German  Science  Reader'' 
issued  by  D.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  contains  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  peculiarities  of  construction  of  technical  Ger- 
man, followed  by  a  carefully  graded  collection  of 
short  essays  on  all  branches  of  science,  with  elab- 
orate notes,  and  a  complete  vocabulary  of  scien- 
tific words.  In  manuscript  this  work  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  most  experienced  teachers. 


A  New  Juvenile  Operetta. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  publishers,  S.  W. 
Straub&Co.,  243  State  Street,  Chicago,  a  new  Ju- 
venile Operetta,  "The  Enchanted  Wood,"  by  T. 
Martin  Towne.  The  story  of  "The  Enchanted 
Wood"  is  very  fascinating,  and  the  music  is  delight 
ful.  Among  the  leading  characters  are:  Fairy 
Queen,  Mother  Goose,  School  Teacher,  Miss  Moffit, 
Mistress  Mary,  Bopeep,  Simple  Simon,  Boy  Blue, 
Jack  Horner,  Captain  of  Police,  Fairies,  etc.  The 
costumes  and  stage  properties  are  very  taking,  yet 
inexpensive,  and  easily  gotten  up.  The  time  of  per- 
formance is  about  \l£  hours;  it  can  be  gotten  up 
with  fifteen  people,  but  more  make  it  better.  For 
public  school  entertainments  it  is  especially  good. 
Price,  35c. 
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Teachers  who  may  desire  to  invest  in  safe,  profit- 
able life  insurance  policies  are  requested  to  address 
JohnD.  Benedict,  special  agent  (Equitable),  Spring- 
field, ni. 


The  Magazines. 

Book  News. — The  May  number  of  this  magazine 
is  largely  devoted  to  University  extension.  It  con- 
tains many  valuable  contributions  from  writers 
whose  opinions  are  of  widespread  interest  and  im- 
portance. Send  for  a  copy  to  M.  M.  Gillam, 
editor,  Philadelphia. 

Goldthwaile's  Geographical  Magazine.  This  is  a 
new  magazine  which  is  now  in  the  sixth  number  of 
the  first  volume.  The  subscription  price  is  52. 00  a 
year,  and  it  is  devoted  to  geographical  information 
exclusively.  The  May  number  is  full  of  interesting 
matter  for  the  class-room.  It  ought  to  be  on  every 
teacher's  desk  if  he  teaches  geography. 

The  Quarterly  Reporter  of  Current  History  has 
isssued  the  second  number  of  its  first  volume.  It  is 
published  in  Detroit,  by  the  Evening  News  Associa- 
tion. Price,  $1.00  per  year.  It  is  well  illustrated 
and  presents  an  epitome  of  Current  History  in  every 
portion  of  the  world.  It  is  for  history  what  Gold- 
thwaites'  Geographical  Magazine  is  for  geography. 

New  England  Magazine  for  June  presents  a  very 
attractive  table  of  contents.  The  wisdom  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  broadening  the  scope  of  the  maga- 
zine from  month  to  month,  while  retaining  their 
hold  on  the  special  constituency  to  which  the  mag- 
azine specially  appealed  in  its  beginnings.  The 
editors  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  periodical  literature  nowadays,  a  mag- 
azine must  be  artistically  gotten  up  and  lavishly 
illustrated,  and  with  each  number  there  is  an  im- 
provement both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
illustrations. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  contains: 
"Oar  New  War-Ships,"  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy;  "Brutality  and  Avarice  Tri- 
umphant," by  Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins;  "Is  Avarice 
Triumphant?"  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll;  "Com- 
pulsory Physical  Education,"  by  the  Earl  of  Meath; 
"The  Law  and  the  Lynchers,"  George  Ticknor 
Curtis;  "A  Trip  Abroad,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum;  "  An- 
other View  of  Gettysburg,"  by  Maj.-Gen.  John 
Gibbon;  "  A  Chat  about  Newfoundland,"  by  Lady 
Blake;  "The  A  B  C  of  Money,"  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Notes  and  Comments. — "Secretary  Rusk 
and  the  Farmers,"  by  George  E.  Waring.  Jr.; 
"Changes  in  the  Ballot  Law,"  by  State-Senator 
Saxton;  "  Floods  and  Forests,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald; 
"The  Contagion  of  Leprosy,"  by  Cyrus  Edson,  M. 
D.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Health  Department. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  with  over  120  illus- 
trations, sets  a  fast  pace  in  the  handicap  for  maga- 
zine honors.  The  personal  element  enters  largely 
into  its  composition,  and  an  impression  of  beautiful 
women  is  the  first  received  by  the  reader  who  turns 
its  pages.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  pertains  to  a  bright  sketch  of  a 
summer  spent  in  the  home  of  that  famous  woman 
by  Amelia  Rives  and  her  guests.  Miss  Julia  Magru- 
der,  the  writer,  was  one  of  those  guests,  and  instan- 
taneous photographs  are  used  to  illustrate  the  scenes 
of  a  delightful  holiday  amidst  unusual  surroundings. 
A  pleasant  insight  into  the  attractiveness  of  Japan- 
ese women  is  given  in  a  paper  by  Henry  T.  Finck, 


illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  of 
pretty  faces.  The  art  article  of  the  month  describes 
the  work  of  Gustave  Dore,  with  elaborate  engrav- 
ings which  illustrate  very  well  the  masterpieces  of 
that  wonderful  artist. 

St.  Nicholas  for  June  has  an  opening  poem  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch,  whose  "Last  of  the  Hugger- 
muggers"  will  be  recalled  by  the  fathers  and  moth 
ers  of  the  present  generation  of  the  magazine's 
readers  as  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  their 
childhood.  The  present  poem  is  a  delicate,  grace- 
ful fancy,  and  has  been  appreciatively  illustrated  by 
R.  B.  Birch,  who  has  drawn  a  frontispiece  and  two 
smaller  pictures  for  it. 

John  Burroughs's  "Talk  about  Wild  Flowers" 
will  show  botanists  how  to  make  their  science  "un- 
derstanded  of  the  people,"  and  may  also  suggest  to 
them  a  few  particulars  upon  which  fuller  information 
is  desirable.  Harry  Fenn's  strong  and  accurate 
drawing  will  delight  those  who  see  no  reason  why 
flower  drawings  should  be  insiped. 

Josephine  Pollard  tells,  in  "A  Free  Circus,"  all 
about  the  baby  elephant  which  recently  walked  up 
stairs  and  insisted  upon  sharing  the  apartments 
of  a  quiet  colored  family  in  New  York  City. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.—  A  new  subject  is 
taken  up  in  the  article  on  the  "Development  of 
American  Industries  Since  Columbus,"  in  the  June 
number.  This  is  "The  Manufacture  of  Wool," 
which  is  handled  by  the  author,  Mr.  S.  N.  Dexter 
North,  in  a  notably  attractive  manner.  The  present 
paper  describes  early  forms  of  the  industry,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  series  is  appropriately  illustrated. 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  concludes  his  chapter  on 
"Miracles  and  Medicine"  in  this  number,  dealing 
with  theological  intolerance  of  Jews  and  physi- 
cians, inoculation,  and  anossthetics,  changes  of  vogue 
in  regard  to  saintly  relics,  the  royal  touch,  etc. 
Unde  the  odd  title,  "Our  Grandfathers  Died  too 
Young,"  Mrs.  H.  M  Plunkett  sketches  the  prog- 
ress in  sanitation  which  has  doubled  the  average 
length  of  human  life  within  a  few  hundred  years. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  contributes  an  essay 
on  "Survivals  from  Marriage  by  Capture,"  describ- 
ing a  great  number  of  curious  customs. 

The  Century  for  June  has  an  interesting  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  George  Miffin  Dallas,  formerly 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  fourth  installment  of  the  Talleyrand  Mem- 
oirs, Talleyrand  replies  directly  to  his  accusers, 
and  denies  categorically  and  with  emphasis  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  or  with  an  alleged  plot  to  assassinate 
Napoleon.  This  installment  has  a  brief  introduction 
by  Minister  Whitelaw  Reid. 

General  Sherman's  last  speech,  delivered  at  the 
Press  Club  dinner  to  Henry  M.  Stanley,  January  31, 
is  for  the  first  time  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Century  from  manuscript  dictated  by  General  Sher- 
man before  the  speech  was  made.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  picture  of  St.  Gaudens's  bnst  from 
life  of  Sherman,  and  by  a  poem  by  R.  W.  Gilder. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  this  number  of 
The  Century,  and  a  timely  one  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent commencements,  is  the  education  of  women. 
There  is  an  illustrated  article  entitled  "  Women  at 
an  English  University,"  in  which  Newnham  College 
is  described,  with  pictures  of  the  College  and  por- 
traits of  Miss  Slough  and  Miss  Gladstone.  The 
paper  is  by  Eleanor  Field,  and  one  by  Catherine 
Baldwin  follows  on  the  "  Health  of  Women  Stu- 
dents." 
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Every  reader  of  good  stories  will  find  something 
to  his  taste  in  the  June  number  of  Romance. 
Those  charged  with  the  work  of  filling  its  pages 
have  ranged  over  the  whole  world,  and  have 
brought  together  stories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
mining  camp  and  the  London  drawing  room,  of  the 
Australian  bush  and  the  1'aris  boulevard,  of  the 
American  Western  city  and  the  quiet  English  vil- 
lage; stories  of  the  traveling  show  and  the  London 
slums  and  the  French  forest  and  the  great  African 
desert;  love  stories  pure  and  simple,  and  stories  of 
adventure,  of  daring,  of  human  suffering,  of  nar- 
row escapes,  of  mystery,  of  self-sacrifice  and  of 
child  life.  No  one  who  loves  fiction  need  go 
hungry  with  such  a  collection  as  this  within  easy 
reach. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — If  Carl  Schurz's  remarkable 
article  on  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  the  first  thing  to 
which  the  reader  naturally  turns  in  the  June  num- 
ber, it  is  not  alone  because  it  occupies  the  first  pages 
of  the  number.  It  is  fitting  to  give  so  interesting  a 
survey  of  Lincoln's  life  and  work  the  place  of  honor, 
and  we  think  of  no  magazine  article  which  has  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time  which  will  command  such 
attention,  not  only  from  its  subject,  but  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  written  by  Mr.  Schurz.  It  is  a  re- 
view of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Nicolay 
and  Hay;  and  the  result  of  their  survey,  which  in 
the  "Life"  extends  through  ten  volumes,  is  reduced 
by  Mr.  Schurz  to  about  thirty  pages  of  compact  and 
interesting  narrative,  with  a  summing  up  of  Lin- 
coln's place  as  a  statesman  and  the  work  which  he 
did  in  conducting  the  government  safely  through 
the  perils  of  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  is  worth  quoting:  "A  few  days  after  the 
fall  of  Richmond,"  says  Mr.  Schurz,  "Lincoln 
pointed  out  to  a  friend  the  crowd  of  office  seekers 
besieging  his  door.  'Look  at  that,'  said  he,  'Now 
we  have  conquered  the  rebellion,  but  here  you  see 
something  that  may  become  more  dangerous  to  this 
republic  than  the  rebellion  itself."  And  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  paper  will  always  live  as 
a  most  brilliant  and  striking  characteristic  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  Forum  for  June  contains  an  article  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  on  "Church  and  Creed." 
To  the  same  number  Col.  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  per- 
haps our  foremost  military  writer,  contributes  an 
appreciative  review  of  Von  Moltke's  career  and  its 
effect  on  the  warfare  of  the  future;  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke  writes  on  the  "New  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia," and  General  Francis  A.  Walker  discusses 
the  accuracy  of  the  census  of  1890;  a  forecast  of  the 
new  international  copyright  law  is  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Holt,  and  Mr.  Ulyssis  D.  Eddy,  a  New  York 
exporter,  points  out  our  opportunity  for  speedily 
gaining  the  first  position  in  the  world's  commerce. 
Other  articles  in  this  number  are,  "Immigration 
and  the  Tariff:  The  Degredation  of  Citizenship  for 
the  Protection  of  Manufactures,  by  Mr.  William 
McAdoo,  ex  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey; 
"Silver  and  the  Need  of  More  Money,"  by  Senator 
W.  M.  Stewart.  (Senator  Stewart's  Article  will  be 
followed  by  an  article  on  silver  coinage  by  ex-Sec- 
retary Charles  S.  Fairchild).  "The  New  Northwest: 
The  Land  Where  Civilization  Completes  the  Circuit 
of  the  Globe,"  by  Senator  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  of  Or- 
egon. A  "Review  of  Our  Financial  Condition,"  by 
Mr.  Joel  Cook,  the  financial  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  and  an  article  on  Western 
Lands  and  Mortgages,"  by  Prof.  J.  Willis  Gleed,  of 
Kansas.  The  Forum  has  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing for  an  early  number  an  article  by  Prof.  Gefifcken 
on  "Bismark  and  the  German  Emperor. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Mention  The  Journal  when  writing  to  adver 
tisers. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate or  a  state  certificate  will  do  well  to  attend  the 
Covington  Indiana  Normal  School.  Summer  term 
opens  June  9,  and  continues  eight  weeks.  Address 
W.  R.  Humphrey,  Covington,  Ind. 

Teachers  as  a  rule  have  little  money;  considering 
this  fact  we  may  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  T.  S. 
Denison,  of  Chicago,  in  bringing  out  so  complete, 
accurate,  and  expensive  a  work  as  '■'■The  Teachers'1 
and  Students'  Library."  Its  large  sale,  however, 
which  is  based  entirely  upon  merit,  has  eclipsed  all 
competitors.    Price  reduced  to  $2.50. 

To  any  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  making  a 
change  of  location  or  securing  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary, we  will  send  free  information  regarding  the 
Public-School  Bureau.  For  application  blanks  and 
information  regarding  registration,  address, 

Public-School  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111. 

Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just 
published  an  Elementary  Hand-Book  on  Po- 
table Water,  written  by  Prof.  Floyd  Davis,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  a 
book  of  120  pages,  elegantly  bound,  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  physician,  and  to  all  readers  who 
take  any  interest  in  sanitary  problems.  Sent  by 
mail  for  $1.00 

are  you  preparing  for  examination  ? 
If  so,  send  $1.00  for  the  best  "Teacher's  Exam- 
iner" in  the  market.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
sold  at  the  regular  price,  which  is  $1.50.  It  contains 
questions  and  answers  on  all  the  branches  required 
for  certificate  of  any  grade,  which  questions  are  like 
those  usually  asked  at  teachers'  examinations. 
Address,      Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  TORONTO, 
JULY,  189I. 

The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  is  recognized 
as  the  only  first-class  route  for  intending  visitors  to 
Toronto  on  the  above  occasion,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  running  Pul-« 
man  Palace  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto  without  change. 

2.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afiord 
its  patrons  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Niagara  Falls, 
and  from  thence  be  resuming  the  journey  to  Toronto 
over  its  own  rails. 

3.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  option  of  a  route  to  Toronto  over  its 
direct  line,  by  way  of  Port  Huron  or  by  way  of  De- 
troit, as  they  may  wish. 

4.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago,  under  the 
same  ownership,  with  its  own  line  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  Toronto. 

5.  It  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  quickest 
line  from  Chicago  to  Toronto. 

The  St.  Clair  river  tunnel,  between  Port  Huron 
and  Sarnia,  connecting  the  United  States  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada — one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  engineering  feats  of  modern  times,  is 
completed  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
on  this  occasion. 

One  hundred  Pullman  Palace  sleeping  cars  have 
been  secured  for  this  occasion,  insuring  the  patrons 
of  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  satisfac- 
tory and  proper  accommodations. 
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The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Toronto  and  return 
is  S14.45,  including  membership  fee.  Tickets  will 
be  on  sale  to  the  general  public,  whether  members 
of  the  Association  or  not. 

For  further  particulars,  reservations,  sleeping  car 
accommodations,  beautifully  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  E.  H.  Hughes,  G.  W.  P.  A. 
103  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  W.  E.  Davis, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  C.  &  G.  T,  R'y,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION 
TO  TORONTO,  JULY,  1 89 1. 

This  event,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  in 
terested  in  the  cause  of  education,  whether  profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  as  the  time  approaches,  will 
continue  to  attract  attention,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  best  possible  route  to  select  on  this  occasion, 
will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  offers  to  the 
intending  visitor  to  the  East  on  this  occasion,  facil- 
ities not  afforded  by  any  other  route  for  the  reason 
that: 

1.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  running  Pull- 
man Palace  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto  without  change. 

2.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Niagara  Falls, 
and  from  thence  resuming  its  journey  to  Toronto 
over  its  own  rails. 

3.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  option  of  a  route  to  Toronto  over  its 
direct  line  by  way  of  Port  Huron  or  by  way  of  De- 
troit, as  they  may  wish. 

4.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago,  under  the 
same  ownership,  with  its  own  line  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  Toronto. 


5.  It  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  quickest 
line  from  Chicago  to  Toronto. 

The  St.  Clair  River  Tunnel,  under  the  St.  Clair 
River,  between  Port  Huron  and  Sarnia,  connecting 
the  United  States  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada— one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  important  feats  of  modern 
simes,  is  completed,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  open 
for  traffic  on  this  occasion. 

A  Canadian  custom  officer  is  stationed  at  the 
company's  depot  in  Chicago,  Dearborn  Station,  en- 
abling the  passengers  to  get  their  baggage  exam- 
ined, passed  customs,  and  checked  to  destination  in 
Canada,  thus  avoiding  vexatious  delays  at  the  Can- 
adian frontier. 

One-hundred  Pullman  Palace  sleeping  cars  have 
been  secured  for  this  occasion,  insuring  the  patrons 
of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  satisfac- 
tory and  proper  accommodations. 

The  rates  already  announced  for  this  occasion  are 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  $2.00  association 
membership  fee,  making  the  excursion  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Toronto  and  return  $14.45,  including 
membership  fee.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  to  the 
general  public,  whether  members  of  the  association 
or  not. 

Hundreds  of  attractive  side  trips  from  Toronto  to 
all  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  East,  at  greatly 
reduced  rates,  have  been  arranged  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 

Any  further  information,  together  with  descriptive 
circulars,  tourists  publications,  time  tables,  maps, 
and  reservation  of  sleeping  car  accommodations,  de- 
tails regarding  side  trips,  and  many  other  things 
which  you  may  wish  to  know,  will  be  cheerfully  at- 
tended toby  addressing  E.  H.  Hughes,  Gen'l  West. 
Pass.  Agent,  103  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  or  W. 
E.  Davis,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  G.  T.  R'y,  Chicago. 
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EAD1NG. 


The  following 
Aids  are  confi- 
dently recommended  to  teach- 
ers as  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  Class  Work  in  Reading. 


Badlam'l  Z:;;>::.~.  Lessens  is  Linguae  and 
Beading. 

A  manual  for  primary  teachers.  Plain 
and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school  room,  ti.50. 

BadUa'i  Supping  £ton«  to  Beading  (A 

Primer). 

Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  Pint  Sealers. 

New  and  valuable  word  exercises,  de- 
signed to  follow  the  above.  These  books 
will  teach  pupils  to  read  more  quickly 
and  better  than  any  other  series.  30 
cents. 

ruller'i  Illustrated  Primer. 

Presents  the  word-method  in  a  very 
attractive  form  to  the  youngest  readers. 
25  cts. 

▼right's  Nature  Eeaden:  Seaside  ::i  Way- 
ill*. 

No.  1,  25  CM.;  No.  2,  35  cts.;  No. 3,  45 
cts.;  Col.  Parkar  says  of  these  books: 
"The  first  Readers  ever  modelled  on 
the  plan  of  making  the  thought  pri- 
mary, thewjrd  secondary." 
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ITING. 


A  Good  Hand- 
writing renders 
the  misuse  of  language  pain- 
fully apparent.  The  follow- 
ing books  will,  if  properly  used, 
make  good  writers  of  English. 


Hydo'i  Lesions  in  English  (Book  1). 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  school. 
Contains  exercises  for  reproduction  pic- 
ture lessons,  letter-writing,  uses  of  parts 
of  speech,  etc.    35  cts. 

Hyde'i  Lessons  in  English  (Book  2). 

For  Grammar  schools.  Has  enough 
technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
language.  60  cts.  These  books  are  in 
use  in  more  than  250  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England. 

Ifeiilejobn's  English  Grammar. 

Also  composition,  versification,  para- 
phrasing, etc.  For  high  schools  and 
academies.    80  cts. 

Williams'  Composition  and  Bhetorio  07  Prac- 
tice. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Com- 
bines the  smallest  amount  of  theory  with 
an  abundance  of  practice.    75  cts. 


Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Examples  for  criticism  and  correction 

35  cts. 

Stnd  for  cur  oomplttt  Catalogu:  jutt  Ittutd,  fully  dtsorlblng  thne  and  our  othtr  important  books  In  all  brand  et  of  School  Work. 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


'DITHMETIC,™u 

W  may  be  able  to  fully  under- 
stand and  easily  use  the 
Fundamental  Rules  it  is  important 
that  a  proper  foundation  be  laid  in 
the  first  years  of  school.  For  this 
purpose  teachers  should  use — 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Numbers. 

For  Teachers.  First  Series.  Consists 
of  25  cards  for  sight-work  with  objects 
from  one  to  ten.    40  cts. 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Numbers. 

For  Pupils.  First  Series.  Supple- 
ments the  above  with  material  for  slate- 
work.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  Aidi  to  Number. 

For  Teachers.  Second  Series.  For 
sight-work  with  objects  above  ten.  40  cts. 

Badlam's  Number  Charts. 

11x14  inches.  Designed  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  in 
lowest  primary  grades.  5  cts.  each;  per 
100,  $4.00. 

Luddlngton'i  Picture  Problems. 

Seventy  cards,  3x5  inches,  in  colors, 
to  teach  by  picture  combinations  from 
one  to  ten.    65  cts. 


Holland's  Drill  Cards. 

For  rapid  practice  work  in  middle 
grades;  3  cts.  e:-rh;  per  100,  $2.40. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Somerset  Street, 
BOSTON 


IS  A9tor  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


385  WahasJi  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Exhaustion 


•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

Every  fibre  of  the  human  body  contains  the  phosphates.  They  are  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  every  tissue,  and  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  sound 
bodily  health. 

These  phosphates  are  consumed  with  every  effort,  and  if  the  waste  is  not  supplied 
exhaustion  will  follow. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  supplies  these  phosphates,  and  thereby  relieves  exhaus- 
tion and  increases  the  capacity  for  labor. 
Dr.  A.  N.  Krout,  Van  Wert,  O.,  says: 

"  Decidedly  beneficial  in  nervous  exhaustion." 
Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BE W ARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION;— Be  sure  the  word  "HORSFORD'S"  is  PRINTED  on  the  label.    AU  others  are  spurious. 

NEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WAGNER  CARS. 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  is  doing  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  strictly  first-class  passen- 
ger transportation  in  this  country  and  has  introduced 
many  radical  improvements  which  have  practically 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  car  construction. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Wagner  Company, 
located  at  East  Buffalo,  give  employment  to  a  small 
army  of  skilled  operatives  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction departments.  The  finest  and  richest  ma- 
terials only  enter  into  the  construction  of  Wagner 
cars,  and  the  same  painstaking  care  is  bestowed 
upon  the  principal  and  most  trival  details. 

The  drawing,  room,  sleeping,  dining,  and  buffet 
cars  in  service  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  are  all  of  the  Wagner  pattern,  and 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  lux- 
ury attained  as  a  result  of  the  most  skilled  labor 
mechanical  genius  can  provide,  perfect  taste  dic- 
ate,  or  lavish  expenditure  justify. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  advertisement 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  issue  of  THe  Jour- 
nal, is  one  of  three  or  four  schools  in  the  U.  S., 
which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
civil  and  mechanical  engineers.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Institute  is  the  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive "shop  practice"  of  the  students  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  Not  only  are  machines  designed 
and  working  drawings  made,  but  actual  construction 
is  required  and  is  made  possible  in  extensive  work- 
shops, the  equipment  of  which  has  cost  over  forty 
thousand  dollars.  H.  T.  Eddy,  the  new  President, 
is  well  known  as  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versi^v  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  great  educator  and  or- 
ganizer. 


SHAKESPEARE  HEARD  FROM. 

At  a  seance  in  Chicago  some  evenings  since,  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare,  being  called  upon  for  a  son- 
net, began  as  follows: 

"That  teacher  is  a  rank  galoot 
V,  ho  does  not  use  the  Wabash  route 
In  going  to  Toronto — . " 

At  this  point  the  representative  of  a  competing 
line,  who  was  present,  fell  dead,  and  Shakespeare 
vanished.  If  the  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  finish, 
it  would  doubtless  have  given  as  a  reason  for  this 
beautiful  sentiment,  that  the  Wabash  is  the  only 
line  running  through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  To- 
ronto, and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  passengers 
choice  of  two  routes  (Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific)  from  Detroit.  For  maps  and  full  informa- 
tion, write  F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

RHYME  AND  REASON. 

All  teachers  who  go  to  Toronto 
This  important  fact  should  be  onto: 
That  the  Wabash  railway 
Runs  two  trains  a  day, 
With  through  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto. 
For  maps  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
coming  National  Educational  Convention,  address 
F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

I  had  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh  and  became  so 
deaf  I  could  not  hear  common  conversation.  I  suf- 
fered terribly  from  roaring  in  my  head.  I  procured 
a  bottle  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  and  in  three  weeks 
could  hear  as  well  as  I  ever  could,  and  now  I  can 
say  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with  the  worst  of  diseases, 
catarrh,  take  Ely's  Cream  Balm  and  be  cured.  It 
is  worth  $1,000  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  suffer- 
ing from  catarrh. — A.  E.  Newman,  Grayling,  Mich. 
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FOR  SALE. — RAILROAD  LANDS  IN   SOUTHERN  ILLI- 
NOIS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  are  offer- 
ing lands  at  so  low  a  price  that  it  seems  absurd  to 
tell  what  they  are  capable  of  producing,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  crops  from  apple  orchards  are  yielding 
from  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  There  are  many  farm- 
ers, fruit  growers,  who  are  realizing  each  year  from 
$150  to  S500  per  acre  for  their  fruit  and  early  vege- 
tables, and  some  who  are  realizing  $1,000  per  acre. 
These,  of  course  are  successful  men  of  business,  who 
study  how  to  do  it.  Do  you  want  the  same  chance 
to  make  money?  You  can  have  it  by  going  into  this 
country  and  buying  some  of  the  same  lands  from 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  by  ap- 
plying the  ability  you  have  in  a  business  manner  to 
their  improvement  and  cultivation,  you  can  have  in 
a  short  time  as  valuable  land  as  that  of  a  successful 
fruit  grower,  on  the  line  of  this  railroad,  who  said 
the  other  day,  "I  have  brought  my  land  to  such  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  that  no  one  can  buy  it  from 
me  for  $500  per  acre,  as  I  can  net  $100  per  acre  off 
it  every  year." 

Most  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  can  be  made  to  produce 
the  same  results.  They  lie  along  the  line  of  this 
railroad  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  1 5  miles,  and  the 
country  is  traversed  by  many  other  railroads,  thus 
affording  every  facility  for  transportation  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  any  market  that  may  be  se- 
lected, fruit  express  trains  being  run  daily  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  points. 

Sheep  raising  is  as  profitable  on  the  hill  lands 
there  as  in  any  place  in  Ohio. 

Address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  Skene,  Land  Commis- 
sioner L  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  78  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


To  the  Educational  Public. 

Our  list  of  Text-books  now  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic — primary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  advanced. 

Algebras — adjusted  to  any  course. 

Geometry,  Trigonometries  adapted  to  various 
courses. 

Logarithms  and  Logarithmic  Tables,  Analyt- 
ical Geometry  (in  preparation),  Conic  Sections, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

English:  Primary  Language  Lessons,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  Versification,  Lectures  Intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  English  Literature,  English 
and  American  Literature,  English  and  American 
Classics. 

Latin:  Prose  Composition  for  High  Schools, 
Prose  Composition  for  Colleges;  Sallust,  Plautus, 
Livy,  Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations),  Ovid,  and 
over  twenty  other  classics  now  in  preparation. 

Greek:  Prose  Composition  (based  upon  the  Ana- 
basis after  the  plan  of  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition). 

Physiology:  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
and  Academic. 
Spelling,  Civil  Government,  Political 
Economy,  Bible  Studies,  Psychology, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Supplement- 
ary work  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry. 
Nearly  all  these  books  have  been  prepared  within 
the  last  five  years,  many  of  them  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years.    They  embody  the  best  thought  and 
sk'll  available.      Our  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

Boston .  New  Yorlt.  Chicago. 
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Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestipuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between 
Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal  points 
in  Northern  Wisconsin   and   the   Peninsula  of 
'  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 
Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 
The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 
The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.    Electric  Reading  Lamps 

in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  S'>uth 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First-Class. 

First-Class  People  Patronize  First  Class  Lines. 
Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  Tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONIS 


MEDICATED 

COMPLEXIOH 

IBHHiHiEmKimiiHW' 


POWD 


Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  fcrr 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  EVBRYWHERF 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

It  will  pay  every  progressive  and  capable  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  have  his  or  her  record  looked  into, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  advanced  in  their  work  and 
compensation,  to  learn  something  of  the  Public- 
School  Bureau,  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  and  E.  R.  Morgan.  This  they  can  do 
without  expense  by  requesting  information,  etc.,  of 
the  Public-School  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR.  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendars  we  have  yet 
seen  for  1891. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  H.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111  ,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  There  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair-cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a.  m.  and  1:15  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "  The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton,  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 

LOCATE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  except 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  confi- 
dently believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.      J.  F.  Merry,  Asst.Gen.  Pass.Agt. 

To  Superintendents  and  Principals.  — A  summer 
school,  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  who  desire  to  study,  the  ed- 
ucational principles  of  Froebel  in  the  so-called  kin- 
dergarten and  new  education  methods  in  their  ap- 
plication to  elementary  school  work,  will  be  opened 
at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  July  20.  The  school 
will  continue  for  two  weeks,  and  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  actual  work  as 
well  as  for  study.  For  full  particulars  address  Supt. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


-ELY'S  CREAM  BALM— Cleanses  the  Nasal] 
I  Passages,  Allays  l'ain  and  Inflammation,  Heals 
I  the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures 


&TAK&01 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  QvAckly  Absorbed. 

|50c.  Druggists  or  by  maU.  ELY  BROS.,  55  Warren  St,  N.  Y.| 


A  New  Physical  Geography 


Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  University,  has  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  matter  for 

WARREN'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Relief  Maps,  New  Geological  Maps,  and  many  additional  diagrams  and  maps.    This  New  Book 
retains  the  excellent  features  of  the  old  edition,  which  has  been  the  most  popular  school 
book  ever  published.    Send  for  specimen  pages  and  fuller  information. 

Also  the  newest,  best,  and  /">  f  \  T~1  "VT  TZ>  /~\  T2[  O  They  contain  one-fifth  more 
cheapest  series  of   ....  ~  J— '  V  k_7   writing  space  than  any  other 

series.    They  have  some  new  and  attractive  features  as  to  method.    Send  for  sample  copies. 

...  .  ALSO  .  .  . 

Monroe's  New  Readers,  Powell's  Language  Series, 

Warren's  New  Geographies,  Greene' s  Grammars. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  L.  BELDEN,  Western  Agent,  CO~WpGrtllW3.it   &  CO., 

184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Mention  THE  JOURNAL  when  writing  to  the  publilhers.) 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.    Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  th- 
,H     SSTfri."  SC,?nCe'  t      $  }heuru"S{  P™edur?  ^  which        ™ind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledM 
T^&J^T^^iT*  contmued  subject  of  this  Department:   1.  The  MethodPin  the  Subject  ?2 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


BR.  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


"Stalwart"  success  in  New  York  suggests 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Grant  for  a  third 
term,  as  the  election  of  1880  approaches. 
The  "Unit  Rule,"  which  required  the  vote 
of  a  state  in  National  Convention  to  be 
cast  solid  for  the  candidate  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  from  that  state,  was  abro- 
gated in  the  Republican  Convention  for 
1880,  and  the  "306"  firm  supporters  of 
Gen.  Grant  were  finally  overborne  in  the 
nomination  of  General  Garfield.  It  was 
rather  a  protest  against  a  third  term  than 
personal  opposition  to  Gen.  Grant  which 
compassed  his  defeat  in  Convention. 

Garfield,  with  Arthur,  a  "Stalwart,"  are 
Republican  leaders;  Hancock  and  English, 
Democratic  nominees;  Weaver  and  Cham- 
bers lead  the  Greenback  hosts;  Dow  and 
Thompson  are  Prohibition  leaders;  Phelps 
and  Pomeroy  are  named  by  the  "American 
Party." 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the 
Tariff  is  made  an  issue,  "Chinese  Labor" 
has  its  influence,  and  Civil  Service  Reform 
awakens  popular  interest.  But  the  offices 
seem  to  be  the  prominent  issue  after  all. 
The  result  of  the  election  carries  the  gov- 
irnment  beyond  the  contingency  of  another 
Electoral  Commission.  The  assassination 
sf  Garfield  quickens  the  life  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform.  It  is  not  a  distinctive  party 
^ssue,  since  all  parties  acknowledge  in  more 
>r  less  pronounced  terras  its  importance. 
Pres.  Arthur,  unlike  his  predecessors  who 


IX. 


had  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  does  not 
antagonize  his  party.  The  expiration  of 
the  charters  of  the  National  Banks  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  making  their  con- 
tinuance by  re-charter  an  issue.  The  tariff 
had  been  under  consideration  and  in  1883 
some  modifications  were  effected,  but  not 
satisfactory  to  either  of  the  dominant  par- 
ties. It,  therefore,  is  made  the  chief  issue 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884. 

Independent  Republicans  join  the  Dem- 
ocrats, in  support  of  Cleveland,  who  had 
previously  obtained  their  joint  suffrages  in 
a  Gubernatorial  contest  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  coalition  had  been  tri- 
umphantly elected  governor  of  New  York. 

Blaine,  a  strong  protectionist,  is  the  Re- 
publican nominee;  St.  John  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Prohibitionists;  Butler  is  sup- 
ported by  the  various  labor  organizations 
now  absorbing  the  Greenbackers;  Belva 
Lockwood  appears  as  the  self-constituted 
candidate  of  Woman  Suffragists. 

The  Tariff  Reform  doctrine  of  Demo- 
crats and  Independent  Republicans  (Mug- 
wumps) prevails  in  the  contest,  and  Cleve- 
land becomes  President.  Strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  some  modification  of  the  Tariff 
failed,  and  the  issue  is  again  presented  to 
the  people  in  the  campaign  of  1888.  Cleve- 
land is  re-nominated  by  Democrats;  Har- 
rison is  the  Republican  standard-bearer; 
Fisk  leads  the  Prohibitionists;  Streeter  is 
the  nominee  of  the  Union  Labor  party. 
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Harrison  is  elected,  and  party  leaders  at 
once  frame  and  pass  a  purely  Protective 
Tariff  Act,  which  the  people  repudiate  in 
the  congressional  elections  of  1890.  The 
"Farmers'  Alliance"  enters  the  political 
field  with  strong  support. 


In  reviewing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
impressed  with  these  thoughts: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  two  prominent 
parties,  quite  equal  as  to  numbers  and  abil- 
ity of  leaders,  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the 
country  in  that  progress  has  been  along 
the  line  resultant  between  forces  somewhat 
antagonistic. 

2.  Excesses  by  either  party  have  reacted 
upon  the  party  committing  them  in  course 
of  time,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect 
a  permanent  cure.  Slavery  extension  is  in 
evidence. 

3.  Principles  have  prevailed  over  mere 
party  names.  Statesmen  have  changed 
front  without  change  of  party  name  when 
patriotism  demanded.  The  terrible  strug- 
gle closed  in  1865  gives  abundant  exam- 
ples. 

4.  "Strict  Constructionists"  and  "Loose 
Constructionists"  of  the  Constitution  have 
changed  sides  upon  the  issue  of  "General 
Welfare."  Witness,  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton in  1 791,  and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
in  1803. 

5.  Circumstances  have  changed  men's 
opinions  upon  the  meaning  and  extent  of 
State's  Rights.  See  Jefferson's  attitude  in 
1798  as  compared  with  his  course  in  1806, 
when  Massachusetts  would  resist  "Non- 
Importation  Acts."  Jackson  removing  de- 
posits or  Jackson  opposing  nullification. 
Calhoun  the  author  of  Tariff  of  1816  and 
leader  of  the  nullification  of  Tariff  Act  of 
1828.  Many  leaders  in  secession  become 
pronounced  advocates  of  the  most  decided 
acts  of  centralization  of  power. 

6.  The  "party  lash,"  though  frequently 
applied,  has  lost  its  power  over  intelligent 
voters,  and  the  result  of  an  election  can  not 
be  predicted  with  any  assurance.  Move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  a  free  ballot  have 
become  pronounced. 

7.  The  necessity  of  participation  in  pol- 
itics is  not  sufficiently  realized  by  men  who 
have  most  at  stake  in  the  issue  of  politi- 
cal contests,  and  "political  machinery"  has 
become  a  thing  of  too  frequent  use,  espe- 
cially when  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  make  politics  their  trade.  Thinking 
men  sometimes  arise  in  their  might  and 
remove  engineers,  but  are  not  sufficiently 


careful  as  to  the  character  of  those  placed 
in  charge. 

8.  The  offices,  as  reward  for  party  ser- 
vice, have  grown  in  importance  as  an  issue 
in  Presidential  canvasses. 

9.  The  severest  strain  possible  of  appli- 
cation to  our  Constitution  has  proven  its 
wonderful  flexibility,  and  the  sober  sense 
of  our  people,  re-enforced  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  evenly  balanced  party  affiliations, 
has  tided  the  country  over  many  shoals 
where  wreckage  was  possible. 

10.  It  is  interesting  in  reading  the  record 
of  Congressional  Proceedings  to  note  the 
gradual  change  from  the  simple  "count- 
ing" of  the  electoral  vote  to  the  "examin- 
ing" of  the  votes  before  their  counting. 
The  early  practice  was  more  in  accord 
with  the  constitutional  provision  creating 
an  Electoral  College  which  should  act  in- 
dependent of  party  dictation.  In  1797  the 
vote  of  Vermont  was  necessary  to  elect 
Mr.  Adams.  Some  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  counting  the  vote, 
but  Vice-president  Adams  decided  to  count 
the  vote  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  counted 
himself  in  as  President-elect. 

In  1801  tellers  were  appointed  to  "exam- 
ine" as  well  as  count  the  electoral  votes. 
In  1817  objection  was  made  to  the  vote  of 
Indiana  and  the  two  Houses  separated  for 
consideration  of  the  matter,  but  taking  no 
action  met  again  and  received  the  vote. 

In  182 1  objection  was  made  to  the  vote 
of  Missouri.  The  two  Houses  separated, 
one  acted  favorably,  the  other  adversely; 
but  on  re-assembling  permitted  the  vote 
to  be  counted  "in  alternation,"  since  Mr. 
Monroe  was  elected  without  the  vote  of 
Missouri,  and  its  rejection  could  not  change 
the  result.  In  the  discussion  Mr.  Clay 
maintained  that  the  duty  of  counting  elect- 
oral votes  implied  the  right  to  determine 
what  votes  should  be  counted  —  a  claim 
sustained  ever  since  by  Congress. 

In  1837  a  similar  course  was  pursued  with 
reference  to  the  vote  of  Michigan,  when 
Mr.  VanBuren  was  elected.  Objections 
were  also  made  to  the  votes  of  six  deputy 
postmasters  chosen  as  electors,  but  Con- 
gress voted  to  count  their  votes.  In  1845 
the  President  of  the  Senate  passes  over 
the  returns,  with  seals  unbroken,  to  the 
tellers  who  open  and  count  the  votes. 

In  1861  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  a  mode  of  "canvassing"  the  votes. 

In  1865  the  "Twenty-second  Joint  Rule" 
was  adopted,  which  provided  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  votes  to  which  objection  might 
be  made,  unless  by  concurrent  vote  of  the 
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two  Houses  they  should  be  received  and 
ordered  counted.  Under  this  joint  rule  the 
votes  of  Louisiana  were  counted  in  1869, 
and  the  votes  of  Georgia  were  counted  in 
the  "alternation."  In  1873  the  vote  of 
Louisiana  was  rejected  by  a  concurrent 
vote — the  vote  of  Arkansas  and  three  votes 
of  Georgia  were  rejected  by  non-concur- 
rence— and  the  votes  of  Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi were  accepted.  Before  the  count 
of  1877,  the  "Twenty-second  Joint  Rule" 
was  repealed  by  the  Senate,  the  party  con- 
trol of  the  House  having  changed.  Then 
Congress  provides  an  Electoral  Commis- 
sion to  decide  upon  disputed  returns,  or 
rather  double  returns  from  two  states.  One 
experiment  of  this  kind  seemed  sufficient, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  repe- 
tition of  double  returns,  Congress  has  de- 
termined by  a  legislative  act  that  all  dis- 
putes regarding  electoral  votes  must  be 
settled  by  the  courts  of  the  state  in  which 
they  arise,  Congress  deciding  upon  such 
cases  as  the  state  courts  have  failed  to  set- 
tle. By  act  of  Congress,  also,  the  Presi- 
dential election  occurs  upon  the  same  day 
in  all  the  states. 

11.  Since  Presidential  electors  are  chosen 
upon  a  general  ticket,  states  having  an  equal 
number  of  electors  may  show  widely  dif- 
ferent popular  majorities,  and  in  the  sum- 
ming up  it  may  occur  that  the  candidate 
having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  will 
fail  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case  in  the 
elections  of  1844,  1848,  1856,  i860,  1876, 
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1880,  1884,  and  1888.  In  no  case  since 
1828  has  the  popular  majority  reached  56 
per  cent  of  the  entire  vote,  though  the 
electoral  majority  has  reached  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  entire  electoral  vote.  Since 
1828  the  average  attained  by  the  success- 
ful candidate  is  only  50.24  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote,  while  an  average  of  66.99 
per  cent  of  the  electoral  vote  was  attained. 

In  two  instances  has  the  successful  can- 
didate failed  of  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote.  In  1824  J.  Q.  Adams  had  neither  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  nor  of  the 
electoral  vote,  but  was  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  states  over  Jackson,  who  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote  and  a  plurality 
of  the  electoral  vote.  In  1888  Cleveland 
had  a  plurality  of  97,883  in  popular  vote 
over  Harrison. 

While  our  Presidential  elections  present 
at  times  the  anomaly  of  a  man  holding  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  with 
the  support  of  a  minority,  it  may  be  less 
than  a  plurality,  of  the  popular  vote,  it  is 
still  true  that  he  represents  a  majority  of 
states  and  congressional  districts  com- 
bined as  represented  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, the  electors  having  received  in  their 
respective  states  a  plurality  of  the  entire 
vote  of  the  state.  A  state  may  appear  in 
the  Electoral  College  of  one  party,  while 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  it  may  appear 
as  of  the  opposite  party.  Thus  a  state  may 
be  defended  in  the  execution  from  im- 
proper or  ill-considered  legislation  in  its 
congressional  representation. 


DANTE'S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 


IV. 


Dante  evidently  believes  that  "as  a  man 
thinketh  so  is  he."  His  view  of  the  world 
and  his  own  relation  to  it  will  determine 
his  life  in  it.  If  his  view  is  a  rational  one 
his  life  will  be  a  manifestation  of  his  free- 
dom. If  his  view  is  an  irrational  one  he 
will  find  himself  hedged  in  on  every  side. 
What  is  the  rational  view  of  the  world  and 
of  man's  relation  to  it?  Dante  would  an- 
swer, after  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  that 
it  is  the  renunciation  of  self  in  one's  devo- 
tion to  the  good  of  others.  The  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  is  the  perfection  of  the 
institutions  of  man.  When  these  shall 
have  attained  perfection  man  will  be  free, 
for  then  man  will  have  attained  perfection. 


Dante  enters  with  Virgil  upon  the  round 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Inferno  —  or 
man  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  cross  the 
river  Acheron,  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Inferno  and  Purgatory.  They  come 
among  those  who  "  have  lost  the  good 
of  intellect" — that  is,  those  who  have 
not  attained  to  that  conception  of  the 
absolute  good  which  is  the  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  church  and  civili- 
zation; viz.,  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all, 
and  that  all  men  are  brothers.  This  is 
the  germinal  thought  of  Christianity,  the 
growth  of  which  is  eventually  to  fill  the 
world,  and  make  of  it  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. 
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(The  following  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
Inferno  as  it  is  described  by  Dante.  The  circles 
nearest  the  surface  of  the  Earth  are  of  immense 
diameter,  and  they  become  smaller  as  they  approach 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
Earth.  The  vacant  spaces  represent  the  divisions 
between  the  great  classesof  sins  here  punished;  viz., 
(I)  the  carnal  sins;  (2)  the  sins  of  violence;  (3)  the 
sins  of  malice;  (4)  the  sins  of  pride). 


But  Dante  finds  in  this  first  circle  of  the 
Inferno  not  only  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  also  the  great  and  good  of  heathen 
nations, — Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Homer, 
and  Socrates,  and  many  of  the  wise  men 
of  Rome.  He  passes  into  a  castle  sur- 
rounded by  seven  walls  and  there  finds 
these  ancient  heroes  and  sages  in  an  atmos- 
phere tremulous  with  sadness  and  lighted 
by  an  artificial  flame.  There  is  no  tortur- 
ing pain,  nor  is  there  the  joy  and  peace  and 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  and  the  world.  They 
are  in  what  might  be  called  the  paradise  of 
the  Inferno.  We  shall  see  that  Purgatory 
has  its  paradise,  and  so,  too,  has  the  Para- 
diso.  This  paradise  of  the  Inferno,  known 
as  Limbo,  is  the  highest  conception  of  the 
truth  of  man's  relation  to  the  world  and  to 
God  attainable  to  the  Greek  or  Roman. 
To  him  the  brotherhood  of  man  was  lim- 
ited to  a  member  of  his  own  state.  Even 
Socrates  declared  that  a  barbarian,  or  an 
enemy,  had  no  rights  that  the  Greek  was 


bound  to  respect.  How  could  such  a  view 
of  man's  relation  to  man  be  other  than  un- 
satisfactory to  the  best  of  the  Greeks  and 
Ro  mans?  Let  that  view  of  the  world  be- 
come fixed  and  permanent,  and  does  it  not 
suggest  that  state  of  a  really  noble  soul 
that  would  make  the  air  tremulous  with  its 
sighs?  "Without  hope  they  live  on  in  de- 
sire." 

In  this  stage  of  development  man  has 
advanced  so  far  toward  the  conception  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  as  to  extend  that 
relation  to  members  of  his  own  state,  but 
this  is  stopping  far  short  of  the  Christian 
conception  that  makes  not  only  every  man 
but  everything  in  nature,  a  revelation  of 
God. 

Children  are  in  this  circle,  for  children, 
too,  are  in  a  state  of  nature, — not  yet  being 
able  to  see  that  service  and  freedom  are 
what  make  heaven  attainable  to  man. 
Dante,  himself,  passed  through  this  expe- 
rience, and  knew  the  state  of  mind  that  it 
produced. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  what  he  is  de- 
scribing is  the  states  of  the  soul  that  are 
engendered  by  the  thoughts  and  practices 
he  portrays.  Supposing  these  states  to 
become  permanent,  we  shall  have  the  In- 
ferno. To  suppose  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily permanent  with  any  individual  is  to 
assume  that  the  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth  are  closed  against 
him,  and  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  his 
freedom.  But  Christianity  declares  that 
freedom  is  the  universal  and  inalienable 
endowment  of  mankind.  And  did  not  the 
poet  go  through  all  these  experiences  with 
his  guide,  and  finally  attain  to  the  paradise 
of  Paradise? 

Leaving  this  circle  in  which  dwelt  the 
ancient  poets  and  sages,  Dante  and  his 
guide  encounter  Minos.  This  was  the  le- 
gendary King  of  Crete,  who  first  enacted 
and  enforced  law  in  that  island.  He  is  the 
symbol  of  law  in  the  Inferno, — this  world 
of  the  natural  man.  Even  the  Inferno 
must  have  its  laws.  Its  inhabitants  recog- 
nize their  existence,  and  involuntarily  con- 
fess to  Minos  their  offenses  against  them, 
and  in  so  doing  pronounce  their  own  doom. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be  their 
own  judgment  upon  themselves,  but  to  be 
the  decree  of  a  hateful  master.  They  rec- 
ognize that  even  Minos,  who  is  half  man 
and  half  beast,  is  their  superior,  in  that  he 
stands  for  law.  His  decrees,  though  ut- 
tered in  the  crude  manner  described,  are 
recognized  by  them  as  just,  and  they  has- 
ten on  to  the  place  which  their  own  judg- 
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rnent  has  assigned  them.  But  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  state  of  mind  is  that  they 
regard  this  judgment  as  the  decree  of 
Minos  and  not  as  their  own. 

How  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
stand  in  this  same  attitude  toward  their 
crimes  and  the  punishment  of  them?  They 
do  not  see  that  they  send  themselves  to  the 
prison  or  the  gallows,  but  look  upon  law 
as  something  alien  to  themselves,  and  ex- 
ternal. So,  too,  the  spiritual  punishments 
that  visit  them,  which  have  not  the  external 
counterpart  of  prison  walls,  are  thought  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  some 
alien  spiritual  power.  Dante  would  declare 
that  all  such  persons  are  in  the  Inferno 
already  and  must  remain  there  until  they 
discover  that  it  is  the  pervertion  of  their 
own  freedom  that  has  brought  them  there. 

Having  passed  this  judge  and  law  giver 
of  the  Inferno  by  convincing  him  that  they 
are  the  subjects  of  a  higher  law,  or,  rather, 
of  a  higher  idea  of  law  than  he  has  yet  at- 
tained, they  pass  to  the  circles  in  which  are 
punished  those  who  attack  the  institutional 
life  of  the  world  by  following  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  animal  appetites  and  passions. 

The  first  circle  is  filled  with  those  who 
attack  the  existence  of  the  Family.  They 
are  blown  hither  and  thither,  up  and  down, 
in  a  whirlwind  of  passion.  They  are  the 
victims  of  feeling.  Dante  cannot  endure 
the  pain  of  this  state  of  existence  and  falls 
down  in  a  swoon.    They  would  invoke 
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God's  blessing  upon  him  for  his  sympathy 
but  "God  is  not  their  friend."  Here,  in  the 
first  circle  of  pain,  we  find  the  conviction 
that  they  are  cut  off  from  the  world  order 
which  has  become  an  unfriendly  power 
raining  down  upon  them  afflictions.  So 
long  as  this  conviction  continues  these  suf- 
ferers must  remain  in  the  Inferno. 

They  then  pass  on  to  the  circle  of  the 
gluttonous.  Here  he  finds  the  beastiality 
that  results  from  devotion  to  the  pleasures 
of  high  living.  Dante  portrays,  in  this 
circle,  his  conception  of  the  spiritual  re- 
rults  that  flow  from  a  life  of  "high  living 
and  plain  thinking."  The  dog  Cerberus 
is  the  symbol  of  this  state.  Some  phases 
of  it  are  dyspepsia,  gout,  unquenchable 
thirst,  delerium  tremens,  and  these  "physi- 
cal tortures"  of  the  body  are,  too,  the  tor- 
tures of  the  soul.  Dante  has  expressed  in 
this  Canto,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  own 
contempt  for  these  besotted  and  enbruited 
wretches  who  become  the  slaves  of  the  ap- 
petite for  food  and  drink.  Appetite  has 
become  the  dog  Cerberus,  who  rends  them 
in  pieces,  and  drives  them  to  their  wallow- 
ings  in  the  mire  for  temporary  respite  from 
his  savage  claws. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  and 
wretchedness  there  is  still  a  desire  expressed 
that  the  world  shall  think  well  of  them. 
Will  not  this  unquenchable  longing  for 
spiritual  unity  with  their  kind  yet  lead  them 
out  of  the  Inferno  into  Purgatorio? 


STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 

RICHARD  D.  JONES,  TEACHER  OF  LITERATURE,  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

"I  have  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure  'till  he  knows  whether  the  writer 
of  it  be  a  black  or  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  paitic- 
lars  of  a  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author."     — Addison. 


The  greatest  method  of  studying  litera- 
ture is  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  in  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Brown  on  the  Divine  Comedy.  At  his  re- 
quest, I  am  to  present  another  method  of 
arousing  interest  in  literature;  viz.,  through 
interest  in  the  author  as  a  man,  his  personal 
habits,  his  disposition,  whether  "married 
or  a  bachelor,"  his  home  life,  and  the  like 
gossip  which  gives  us  a  personal  interest  in 
the  man,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  message  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Brown's  method  of  studying  litera- 
ture is  by  far  the  higher,  but  he  assures  me 


that  most  readers  arrive  at  an  interest  in 
an  author's  message  through  an  interest  in 
the  author  as  a  man,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son he  wishes  the  latter  method  of  ap- 
proach to  literature  presented  also. 

I  shall,  therefore,  ramble  along  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  lives  and  habits  of  some 
standard  authors,  and  of  their  homes  and 
haunts,  as  gleaned  by  personal  observation 
in  the  summer  of  '89. 

Let  us  begin  with  Walter  Scott,  because 
the  Waverly  novels  and  the  stirring  strains 
of  "Marmion"  and  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  are  so  likely  to  start  the  young  into 
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a  habit  of  reading.  Boys  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  never  read  a  book  in 
their  lives,  may  be  lead  to  love  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  "Kenilworth,"  and  thus  form  a 
habit  of  reading  which  will  open  to  them 
in  their  youth  the  golden  treasure  houses 
which  contain  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages. 

And,  then,  Walter  Scott  was  so  lovable, 
so  whole-souled,  so  worthy  of  admiration. 
In  the  words  of  Gladstone,  "He  died  a 
great  man,  and  what  is  more,  a  good  man. 
He  has  left  us  a  double  treasure — the  mem- 
ory of  himself  and  the  possession  of  his 
works.    Both  of  them  will  endure." 

In  my  own  teaching  I  find  it  helpful  to 
connect  a  man  or  a  book  with  a  locality — 
to  associate  literature  with  geography  as 
well  as  with  history.  In  reading  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  it  is  well  to  use  a  map 
of  Scotland  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  show- 
ing the  location  of  Bannockburn,  three 
miles  south  of  Stirling,  where  is  the  pictur- 
esque castle,  the  home  of  Scotland's  king; 
Coilantogle's  Ford,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Vennachar,  where  occured  the  duel 
between  James  Fitz-James  and  Roderick 
Dhu;  Lanrick  Mead,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Lake,  near  its  western  extremity, 
gathered  the  clans  at  the  summons  of  the 
Fiery  Cross;  the  Brig  of  Turk,  the  Tro- 
sachs,  and,  above  all,  Ellen's  Isle  should 
be  located.  Pictures  of  Ellen's  Isle  may 
be  obtained  of  Soule,  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  my  treasures  is  a  pressed  hairbell 
that  I  plucked  here,  a  lineal  descendant,  I 
persuade  myself,  of  the  flowers  referred  to 
by  Scott: 

"A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flowers  dashed  the  dew; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread." 

An  excellent  map  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  region — scale  two  miles  to  the  inch — 
showing  every  place  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
cloth-mounted,  price  87c,  may  be  obtained 
of  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh. 
A  good  small  map  is  given  in  Ginn  & 
Co's  edition  of  the  poem. 

In  reading  "Kenilworth"  it  is  well  to 
have  a  plan  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  showing 
the  rooms  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so 
royally  entertained  by  Leicester,  the  gar- 
dens where  Leicester  declared  his  love  and 
wrung  from  the  Virgin  Queen  the  confes- 
sion that  "If  she  were  not  the  Queen,  per- 
haps" etc.,  the  tower  where  the  unfortunate 
Amy  Robsart,  the  real  mistress  of  the  Cas- 
tle, awaited  in  vain  the  coming  of  her  hus- 
band. 


In  an  inn  near  by  is  shown  the  room 
where  Scott  sketched  the  plan  of  the  novel. 

Pictures  of  the  Castle,  now  the  most 
magnificent  ruin  in  England,  may  also  be 
obtained  of  Soule,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  scene  of  Woodstock  is  the  city  of 
Woodstock,  near  Oxford,  where  was  a 
Royal  Palace,  and  where  Henry  II.  kept 
the  fair  Rosamond,  referred  to  in  Tenny- 
son's "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  The 
events  described  in  Ivanhoe  occurred  in 
the  country  between  York  and  Doncaster. 

In  Edinburgh  is  a  brick  heart  in  the 
pavement  showing  the  location  of  the  old 
prison,or  Tolbooth,described  in"The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian;" — near  by  is  the  grave  of 
John  Knox.  The  door  of  this  old  prison 
may  still  be  seen,  built  into  Scott's  house 
at  Abbotsford. 

Abbotsford  is  some  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  Edinburgh  on  the  Tweed,  three 
miles  from  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Melrose 
Abbey.  I  was  rowed  across  the  Tweed  by 
a  woman — fare  one  penny.  Upon  the  house 
and  grounds  Scott  spent  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  In  the  hall  is  the 
original  chest  in  which  Ginevra  hid  herself 
from  her  lovers  and  was  locked  in  forever. 
Much  of  the  house  is  kept  just  as  it  was 
in  Scott's  time.  In  his  study  is  his  writing 
cabinet  made  of  wood  from  the  Spanish 
Armada,  his  desk  and  chair,  the  Wallace 
chair,  made  of  wood  from  the  house  of 
Robroyston,  where  Wallace  was  betrayed. 
Here  is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
also  of  Rob  Roy. 

The  tiny  little  room  adjoining  was  called 
by  Scott  "Speak-a-bit"  because  so  conven- 
ient for  a  tete-a-tete.  The  panelling  of  this 
room  is  made  from  the  bedstead  used  by 
Queen  Mary  at  Jedburgh.  Here  is  also  a 
bronze  cast  of  Scott's  head,  taken  after 
death. 

The  library  adjoining  the  study  contains 
20,000  volumes.  The  ceiling  is  richly 
carved — a  copy  of  the  roof  of  Roslyn 
Chapel.  Here  is  a  beautiful  bust  of  Scott 
by  Chantrey,  in  the  niche  where,  during 
his  life,  Scott  kept  a  bust  of  Shakespeare. 
Here  we  may  see  also  a  tumbler  once  used 
by  Robert  Burns,  a  lock  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  hair,  a  piece  of  Queen  Mary's 
dress,  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  pen  tray  and 
blotting  book. 

In  the  drawing  room  is  a  portrait  of  the 
head  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  taken  the 
day  after  her  execution,  portraits  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  John  Dryden,  and  of  Scott's 
three  daughters — these  latter  in  fancy  cos- 
tumes— one  of  them  as  a  barefoot  peasant 
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maiden.  In  the  Armory  is  Rob  Roy's  gun, 
the  one  with  which  his  son,  Robin  Oig,  shot 
M'Laren,  of  Invernethy.  In  a  glass  case 
in  the  entrance  hall  is  the  last  suit  of  clothes 
worn  by  Walter  Scott,  also  the  keys  of 
"The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  or  Old  Tol- 
booth,  of  Edinburgh,  presented  to  Scott 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  There 
are  hundreds  more  of  these  relics,  inter- 
esting, many  of  them,  because  of  asso- 
ciation with  events  described  in  Scott's 
works. 

The  house  is  still  in  possession  of  a  de- 
scendant of  Scott — his  great  grandaughter, 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Mary  Monico  Max- 
well-Scott. 

Scott  has  many  monuments  to  his  mem- 
ory— the  most  notable  being  a  bust  in  the 
National  Art  Gallery,  London,  and  the 
monuments  at  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  latter  is  an  elaborate  Gothic 
structure  on  Prince's  street,  two  hundred 
feet  high,  containing  a  huge  statue  of  Scott 
of  fine  Carrara  marble.  There  are  niches 
for  fifty-six  statues.  The  cost  of  this  mon- 
ument was  S8o,ooo. 


Near  by  are  statues  of  Livingston,  Adam 
Black,  and  Christopher  North,  also  the 
house  of  David  Hume. 

Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh.  He  lived 
some  years  at  Kelso  on  the  Tweed.  He 
attended  the  High  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  With  his  young  wife 
he  lived  six  years  at  Lasswade  cottage,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh,  then  eight 
years  on  the  farm  of  Ashesliel  (about  six 
miles  up  the  Tweed  from  Abbotsford),  and 
from  1812  to  1832  at  Abbotsford.  His 
tomb  is  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  three  miles 
east  of  Melrose  Abbey.  This  Abbey,  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  ruin,  had  belonged 
to  Scott's  ancestors  and  is  with  peculiar 
fitness  the  last  resting  place  of  him  who  has 
glorified  with  his  genius  Scottish  history 
and  Scottish  scenery.  To  this  Mecca  come 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  wide  world 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  him  who  not 
only  rescued  the  past  of  his  country  from 
oblivion  and  tinged  it  with  the  beauty  of 
romance,  but  who  gave  the  world  a  noble 
example  of  personal  integrity  in  writing  his 
life  out  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL. 

GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 


Many  of  our  acts  are  spontaneous.  The 
idea  or  thought  comes  into  the  mind  and 
the  act  immediately  follows.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  any  deliberation  nor  of  any 
choice  between  opposing  motives.  Such 
acts  are  called  "natural"  by  most  people 
to  distinguish  them  from  deliberate  acts. 

The  schoolmaster,  in  one  of  Dickens' 
stories,  gave  his  children  a  half-holiday, 
but  cautioned  them  that  they  must  leave 
the  school  house  very  quietly  that  they 
might  not  disturb  their  sick  friend  who  was 
near  by.  They  promised  in  good  faith  to 
obey,  but  there  was  "the  sun  shining  and 
the  birds  singing  as  the  sun  only  shines  and 
the  birds  only  sing  on  holidays  and  half- 
holidays,"  and  with  a  whoop  and  hurrah 
the  boys  took  to  their  heels;  and  the  school- 
master murmured:  " 'Tis  natural,  thank 
heaven;  I  am  glad  they  didn't  mind  me." 

It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  purpose 
of  education  to  make  deliberate  acts  spon- 
taneous,— to  make  them  "second-nature." 

When  one  has  established  the  habit  of 
always  acting  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to  act 
we  call  him  a  man  of  excellent  moral  char- 


acter. While  it  is  yet  a  struggle  for  him  to 
do  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do,  we  say 
that  his  character  is  not  yet  established. 
We  are  never  certain  what  he  will  do  in  a 
given  case. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  it 
"second  nature"  for  one  to  do  as  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  do. 

There  is  a  basis  of  "ought" — a  standard 
of  conduct,  —  universally  recognized  as 
valid  among  men  in  every  grade  of  civili- 
zation. A  simple  definition  of  this  stand- 
ard is,  "What  it  is  right  for  any  one  to 
do  it  is  right  for  every  one  to  do."  So 
act  that  your  act  may  become  the  com- 
mon act  of  all,  and  the  good  of  all  be 
advanced  thereby.  So  act  that  when  your 
deed  is  returned  to  you  by  the  all, — the 
public, — your  deed  will  be  re-inforced  and 
not  cancelled;  that  is,  reduced  to  zero. 

These  are  all  forms  of  statement  of  what 
is  recognized  by  every  one  as  a  right  stand- 
ard of  conduct.  Each  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion applies  this  standard  differently.  The 
savage  thinks  of  his  tribe  as  the  all  that  he 
is  to  consider.    None   others  have  any 
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rights  that  he  is  bound  to  respect.  Even 
the  great  Socrates  thought  the  all  to  be  the 
Greeks  and  their  allies.  This  standard  did 
not  apply  to  their  relations  with  the  bar- 
barians. 

The  Christian  idea  is  that  the  all  is  the 
entire  human  family,  and  that  the  rights 
of  none  can  be  ignored. 

But  in  varying  degrees  of  clearness  man- 
kind has  ever  seen  that  this  law  of  conduct 
must  determine  whether  an  act  is  morally 
right  or  wrong. 

In  the  education  of  the  young  this  stand- 
ard of  conduct  must  be  ever  kept  before 
them,  and  they  must  be  taught  how  to  reg- 
ulate their  actions  by  it.  Their  impulses 
and  desires  often  prompt  to  conduct  at 
variance  with  this  law. 

The  business  of  education  is  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  conviction  beyond  that  of 
impulse  and  desire; — to  make  the  child  a 
rational  being,  and  not  leave  him  merely  an 
intelligent  animal. 


I  confess  my  inability  to  find  any  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
often  made  by  ecclesiastics,  that  children 
cannot  be  taught  moral  obligation  without 
teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  practices 
peculiar  to  the  church.  If  this  law  of 
moral  obligation  is  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon consciousness  of  all  men — which  his- 
tory certainly  proves — the  teacher  may  feel 
sure  that  he  is  appealing  to  a  conviction 
common  to  himself  and  all  his  pupils  when 
he  teaches  them  obedience  to  the  moral 
law.  And  unless  all  of  his  teachings  con- 
verge to  the  end  of  the  establishment  of  a 
moral  character,  the  teacher's  work  is  a 
failure,  if  judged  by  any  proper  standard. 
Indeed,  might  it  not  be  said  of  him  that 
it  "were  better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea"  rather 
than  that  he  should  so  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones. 


A.  SEMI-IRONICAL  EULOGY 

C.  M. 

It  is  one  of  those  just  commonplaces 
which,  as  Howells  observes,  we  feel  satis- 
faction in  uttering,  that  our  methods  of  ed- 
ucation have  undergone  almost  a  funda- 
mental change  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  is  almost  equally  a  commonplace  that 
one  great  factor  in  this  change  has  been 
the  not  unreasonable  desire,  unknown  ap- 
parently to  former  generations,  that  educa- 
tion should  bear  some  reference  to  the 
needs  of  daily  life;  should,  in  fact,  be  some- 
what based  on  principles  of  utility.  It 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  to  trace  the 
growth  of  this  aspiration,  which  in  our  own 
day  has  attained  such  importance,  and 
which  bids  fair  to  outweigh  every  other  in 
the  education  of  the  future.  It  is  not  hard 
to  prophesy  what  must  naturally  be  the 
principal  element  in  that  education,  so 
based.  Science,  through  whose  discoveries 
alone  man  can  hope  to  understand  his  sur- 
roundings, through  whose  teaching  alone 
he  can  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  them, 
claims  with  no  uncertain  voice  the  first 
place  in  order  of  usefullness. 

"The  chilling  blast 
Which  braced  her  youth" 

is  past  indeed,  and  has  had  apparently  the 
not  unusual  effect  of  persecution  in  much 
increasing  her  appetite  for  power.  She 
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demands  for  herself  an  ever  increasing 
share  in  the  training  of  our  youth,  look- 
ing forward  with  calm  exultation  to  the 
fast  approaching  day  when  the  suprem- 
acy in  this  province  shall  be  entirely  hers, 
and  she  shall  be  able  to  exercise  intoler- 
ance, as  a  pleasant  change  from  endur- 
ing it. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  school  boys 
looked  forward  to  the  weekly  lesson  in 
chemistry  as  the  halcyon  hour  which  might 
be  legitimately  devoted  to  anything  rather 
than  work.  But  for  all  this  the  future  can 
make  ample  amends.  The  days  are  com- 
ing when  our  school  boys  shall  learn  to  re- 
gard any  stranded  specimens  of  the  classi- 
cal scholar  which  may  yet  survive,  with  all 
the  respect  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  shall 
bestow  on  more  or  less  harmless  maniacs; 
a  respect  which,  it  may  be  safely  predicted, 
is  more  likely  to  display  itself  through  the 
medium  of  kicks  than  of  halfpence.  As 
for  slackened  attention  during  school  hours, 
such  a  thing  will  be  no  longer  connived  at. 
Science  is  nothing  if  not  consistent,  and 
under  her  reign  no  feeble  compromise  is  to 
be  expected.  Children  will  be  taught  noth- 
ing which  they  are  not  intended  to  learn, 
and  they  will  be  intended  to  learn  nothing 
which  is  not  useful,  in  accordance  with  the 
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great  principle  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 

Every  year  sees  us  approximating  more 
and  more  closely  to  this  ideal.  Greek  is 
already  fast  vanishing  from  the  school  cur- 
riculum. What  fanatic  could  be  found  to 
maintain  the  usefulness  of  a  language 
which  merely  claims  to  be  a  key  to  the 
grandest  literature  ever  produced?  Latin, 
tolerated  for  the  present  in  deference  to  the 
antiquated  predjudices  of  examiners,  will 
doubtless  soon  follow.  French  and  German 
will  meet  with  more  favor,  for  their  useful- 
ness in  intercourse  with  foreign  hotels  and 
store-keepers  cannot  be  denied,  and  they 
possess  this  great  recommendation,  that 
they  can  be  learned,  after  a  fashion,  with- 
out wasting  time  on  anything  which  does 
not  serve  a  practical  end.  Experience  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  combine  a  fair  colloquial  com- 
mand of  either  language  with  very  hazy 
views  on  its  grammar,  and  complete  igno- 
rance of  its  literature. 

The  study  of  history  will  undergo  a  rad- 
ical change.  Future  generations  will  hear 
no  more  senseless  tales  of  "arms  and  the 
man."  They  will  be  made  familiar,  instead, 
with  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  science  in 
former  ages,  and  thoroughly  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  but  sci- 
entific men  at  every  stage  of  the  world's 
development.  Of  this  History  of  the  Fu- 
ture we  have  already  had  some  brilliant 
examples. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  expected  that 
English  Literature  as  at  present  taught  in 
our  schools  would  continue  to  hold  its 
place,  as  the  method  of  instruction  is  so 
admirably  calculated  to  inspire  disgust  for 
all  literature;  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
even  this  merit  will  induce  our  practical 
descendants  to  condone  the  time  wasted 
on  learning  by  heart  long  lists  of  archaic 
expressions,  and  peculiar  grammatical 
forms. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some 
advantages  belonging  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tion under  which  everybody  shall  be  com- 
petent to  explain  accurately  the  principle 
of  the  common  pump  ( supposing  that 
friend  of  our  youth  still  in  existence),  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  xw  and  w  +  x, 
and  to  fight,  as  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it,  the 
great  battle  of  life  with  the  German  wait- 
ers. The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  and  the 
harm  it  wrought  to  the  Greeks  do  certainly 
in  one  sense  concern  us  less  than  the  chol- 
era germs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  propagated;  and  it  would  be  idle  to 


condemn  altogether  the  transference  of 
interest  from  one  class  of  subjects  to  the 
other.  Still,  we  may  be  permitted,  entirely 
on  grounds  of  utility,  to  call  attention  to 
one  drawback  which  will  certainly  follow 
the  exclusion  of  all  interests  that  science 
does  not  approve.  We  shall  assuredly  lose 
one  quality  which  most  of  us  have  found 
very  useful  in  our  struggle  for  existence. 
It  may  be  that  under  the  new  regime  we 
shall  preserve  the  quality  of  reverence. 
The  divine  Theodora  (or  was  it  her  hus- 
band?) regarded  railways  with  an  almost 
religious  sentiment,  and  the  contemplation 
of  kindred  inventions  for  "elevating  and 
softening  the  lot  of  mankind"  may  produce 
a  like  feeling,  when  there  is  nothing  else 
left  to  produce  it.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
keep  the  power  of  imagination;  in  fact,  a 
strongly  imaginative  disposition  seems  to 
be  a  helpful  factor  in  scientific  research, 
and  no  way  inconsistent  with  scientific 
training.  But  we  shall  lose  the  sense  of 
humor.  No  doubt  we  shall  still  continue 
to  laugh,  but  we  shall  no  longer  have  any 
perception  of  the  fit  subjects  for  laughter. 
If  it  be  disputed  that  such  is  the  result  of 
exclusive  devotion  to  science,  we  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  illustrations  furnished  us 
by  the  leading  scientific  men  in  our  own 
day.  If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  possessed,  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree,  the  quality  we  refer 
to,  would  he  have  astonished  the  souls  of 
school-masters  in  general  by  his  strange 
statement  that  the  pugnacious  sentiments 
of  the  average  boy  are  partly  traceable  to 
his  keen  interest  in  Homer  and  Virgil?  If 
the  amiable  author  of  the  "Descent  of 
Man"  had  possessed  it,  would  he  have 
drawn  that  extraordinary  comparison  be- 
tween the  vices  of  the  primitive  man  and 
the  virtues  of  the  monkey  tribe,  and  have 
ended  by  declaring  himself  so  feelingly 
"on  the  side  of  the  ape"  as  ancestors? 
And  if  another  scientist  possessed  it,  would 
he  not  have  spared  the  public  his  delicate 
play  of  wit  on  the  "Gadarene  pig-bedevil- 
ment?" 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  which 
will  occur  in  abundance  to  every  reader. 
But  little  imagination  is  required  to  see 
what  must  be  the  result  when  scientific 
subjects  shall  alone  be  esteemed  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  scientific  men  shall  be 
the  only  recognized  instructors  of  human- 
ity. It  will  be  seen  that  we  defend  litera- 
ture on  the  same  ground  which  the  old 
Squire  in  Mr.  Mallock's  "New  Republic" 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  To  the 
unscientific  mind  it  does  seem  as  if  one 
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principle  consolation  for  the  ills  of  life  will 
be  withdrawn  when  the  world  shall  no 
longer  know  how  to  make  a  joke  or  appre- 
ciate one.  But  the  scientific  mind  answers 
with  calm  superiority,  that  the  coming  race 
will  be  as  well  able  to  dispense  with  humor 
as  with  Christianity.  Thanks  to  science, 
they  will  be  too  comfortable  to  need  jokes 
any  more  than  they  will  need  prayers.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  this  remarka- 
ble novel,  "Looking  Backwards,"  which, 
though  far  from  a  scientific  book,  might 
almost  be  termed  an  apotheosis  of  scien- 
tific invention,  is  distinguished  through- 
out by  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  humor. 
Hence  it  certainly  is  that  so  many  persons 
have  declared  that  life  in  the  socialistic 
Millenium  would  be  too  dull  for  endurance, 
and  that  they  preferred  the  present  state 
•of  things, with  all  its  acknowledged  imper- 


fections. Personally,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  if  offered  the  choice  between 
shopping  without  disappointments, cookery 
without  labor,  and  wet  days  without  wet 
feet,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  privilege  of 
laughing  over  Falstaff,  Harpagon,  and  San- 
cho  Panza,  on  the  other,  we  should  uncom- 
promisingly accept  the  second  alternative. 
Still,  we  would  venture  to  urge  that,  while 
these  anticipated  triumphs  of  science  re- 
main so  much  in  the  dim  and  distant  fu- 
ture it  may  be  wise  to  hold  on  to  the 
good  which  we  actually  possess.  We  would 
beg  that  the  rising  generation  may  still 
be  allowed,  provisionally  at  least,  to  cul- 
tivate their  sense  of  humor,  through  the 
medium  of  a  training  in  some  degree  lit- 
erary. 

—  London  jfournal  of  Education. 


"THE  POPE 

Translated  by  MRS.  GEO.  P. 

I  passed  my  childhood  in  a  large  pro- 
vincial town  that  was  cut  in  two  by  a  river, 
crowded  and  stirring  with  life,  where  I 
early  acquired  a  taste  for  travel,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  a  life  on  the  water.  There  was 
•  one  particular  corner  of  the  quay,  near  the 
bridge,  Saint  Vincent,  of  which  I  never 
think,  even  to-day,  without  emotion.  I  see 
again  the  writing  nailed  to  a  post: 


CORNET. 
BOATS    TO  LET. 


the  steps,  which  were  nearly  buried  in 
the  water,  all  slippery  and  black  from  the 
■moisture;  the  flotilla  of  little  boats,  freshly 
painted  in  bright  colors,  in  a  line  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  balancing  themselves 
lightly  side  by  side,  as  though  buoyed  up 
by  the  pretty  names  in  white  letters  which 
they  carried  at  their  sterns, — "The  Hum- 
ming Bird,"  "The  Swallow,"  etc.  Then 
among  the  long  oars,  freshly  painted,  and 
placed  to  dry  against  the  bank,  Father 
Cornet  was  going  with  his  bucket  of  paint, 
and  his  large  brushes,  his  face  tanned, 
lined  and  wrinkled  into  a  thousand  little 
furrows,  like  the  river  on  a  breezy  day. 
*  *  *  Oh!  this  Father  Cornet!  He  was 
the  Satan  of  my  childhood,  my  grievous 
passion,  my  iniquity,  my  remorse.  How 
many  crimes  has  he  not  made  rae  commit 


IS  DEAD  !  " 

BROWN,  from  the  French. 

with  his  canoes!  I  ran  away  from  school; 
I  sold  my  books.  What  would  I  not  have 
sold  for  an  afternoon  of  boating! 

All  my  exercise-books  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  my  jacket  thrown  off,  my  hat  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  my  hair  blowing  in 
the  breeze,  I  worked  my  oars  firmly,  knit- 
ting my  eyebrows  in  order  to  give  myself 
the  appearance  of  an  "old  salt." 

While  passing  through  the  town,  I  kept 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  two  shores,  where  my 
skill  as  a  boatman  could  be  recognized. 
What  a  triumph  for  me  to  be  identified  in 
this  grand  movement  of  barges,  of  rafts,  of 
little  steamboats  which  kept  alongside, 
avoiding  each  other,  separated  only  by  a 
thin  edge  of  foam! 

Suddenly,  the  wheels  of  a  steamer  would 
beat  the  water  close  to  me;  or  a  heavy 
cloud  of  smoke  would  float  above  me,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  an  apple-laden 
boat. 

"Look  out  there,  sonny!"  a  hoarse  voice 
would  cry  out,  and  I  would  sweat  and 
struggle,  entangled  in  the  coming  and  go- 
ing of  this  life  upon  the  river  which  the 
life  of  the  streets  crossed  incessantly,  be- 
ing reflected  by  the  water  under  my  oars 
from  the  bridges  and  foot  bridges  above. 
How  swift  the  current  under  the  arches; 
how  terrible  the  eddies,  the  whirlpools,  the 
famous  hole  of  Death-in-disguise!  Think 
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not  that  it  was  easy  work  for  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  to  guide  a  boat  through  these 
with  no  one  at  the  helm. 

Sometimes  I  chanced  to  encounter  a  line 
of  tow-boats.  Quickly  I  attached  my  skiff 
to  the  end  of  the  long  train,  and  my  oars 
resting,  spread  out  like  wings,  I  would 
abandon  myself  to  this  silent  speed  which 
cut  the  river  into  long  ribbons  of  foam 
and  spun  the  trees  and  the  houses  on  the 
quay  into  a  connected  thread. 

I  would  hear  in  the  distance  before  me 
the  monotonous  puff  of  the  steam  tug,  or 
the  barking  of  a  dog  upon  one  of  the 
the  barges,  or  see  rising  a  column  of  smoke 
from  one  of  their  low  chimneys.  All  this 
gave  me  the  illusion  of  a  grand  voyage — of 
the  real  life  upon  the  water. 

Unfortunately,  these  chances  were  rare, 
and  more  often  I  had  to  row  and  row  for 
hours  in  the  sun.  Oh  those  midday  suns 
shining  square  upon  the  river!  I  seem  to 
feel  the  burning  rays  yet,  gleaming  and 
flashing.  In  this  blinding  and  sonorous 
atmosphere  which  floated  above  the  waves 
and  vibrated  to  all  their  movements,  the 
short  dipping  of  my  oars,  the  bargeman's 
ropes  raised  dripping  from  the  water,  made 
the  light  flash  as  from  polished  silver.  I 
rowed  often  with  my  eyes  closed,  and  at 
times,  from  the  vigor  of  my  efforts  and  the 
movement  of  the  water  under  my  boat,  I 
imagined  that  I  was  going  very  fast,  but 
upon  raising  my  head  I  would  see  the 
same  tree,  the  same  wall,  in  front  of  me 
upon  the  shore. 

At  last,  tired  out,  and  wet,  and  red  with 
heat,  I  would  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

The  noises  from  the  bath-houses,  from 
the  floating  wash-houses,  and  from  the 
steamboat  landings  diminished;  as  the 
shores  receded,  the  bridges  became  farther 
apart.  Some  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  or  a 
factory  chimney  were  reflected,  at  intervals. 
Along  the  horizon  the  green  islands  trem- 
bled. Then,  worn  out,  I  would  bring  my 
boat  to  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of  the  rust- 
ling rushes;  and  there,  stunned  by  the  sun, 
the  fatigue,  the  drowsy  heat  which  rose 
from  the  water  studded  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  this  old  Jack-tar  would  bleed  at 
the  nose  for  hours.  My  journeys  never 
ended  without  this  infliction.  But  what 
did  I  care;  I  found  it  delightful. 

The  terrible  part  of  it  was  the  going 
home.  In  vain  I  rowed  with  all  my  might; 
I  was  always  too  late — a  long  time  after  the 
dismissal  of  school.  The  impressive  twi- 
light, the  first  gas-lights  in  the  fog,  the 


signal  gun,  all  augumented  my  fears,  my 
remorse.  I  longed  to  be  like  the  people 
who  passed,  entering  their  homes  so  tran- 
quilly. On  I  ran,  my  head  heavy  and  full 
of  sun  and  water,  with  the  roaring  of  sea- 
shells  in  my  ears,  and  upon  my  cheek  the 
blush  for  the  lie  that  I  was  about  to  tell. 
For  it  was  necessary  on  each  occasion  to 
have  ready  an  answer  to  this  terrible 
"Where  have  you  been?"  which  awaited1 
me  upon  crossing  the  threshold.  It  was 
this  interrogatory  that  worried  me  the 
most. 

I  must  answer  there,  before  going  farther; 
must  have  some  story  ready,  something  to 
say,  and  so  astonishing,  so  startling,  that 
the  surprise  would  cut  short  all  question- 
ing. This  would  give  me  time  to  enter 
and  take  breath. 

To  reach  this  point,  I  stopped  at  noth- 
ing. I  invented  accidents,  revolutions,, 
terrible  things; — all  one  side  of  the  town 
burned,  the  railroad  bridge  fallen  into  the 
river.  But  what  I  found  was  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  was  the  following: 

One  evening  I  returned  very  late.  My 
mother,  who  had  been  waiting  for  me  an 
hour  or  more,  watched  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  stairway. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  cried  out 
to  me. 

What  can  hold  more  deviltry  than  the 
head  of  a  boy?  I  had  made  such  haste  to 
reach  home  that  I  had  thought  of  nothing 
to  say.  All  at  once,  an  idea  came  to  me. 
I  knew  the  dear  woman  was  a  good  and 
pious  Catholic,  and  I  replied,  all  out  of 
breath,  and  with  great  emotion:  "O  mam- 
ma, if  you  only  knew!" — "Knew  what? 
what  is  it?" — "The  Pope  is  dead!" 

The  Pope  is  dead!"  said  the  poor  mother, 
and  she  leaned  against  the  wall,  as  pale  as 
death.  I  passed  quickly  on  to  my  chamber, 
a  little  frightened  at  my  success  and  at  the 
enormity  of  my  falsehood;  but  I  had  the 
courage  to  sustain  it  to  the  end.  I  remem- 
ber that  we  passed  a  quiet  funereal  evening, 
my  father  very  grave,  my  mother  cast 
down.  They  conversed  in  low  tones  around 
the  table.  I  kept  my  eyes  down;  but  my 
escapade  was  so  completely  lost  in  the 
general  desolation  that  no  one  thought  of  it. 

Each  cited  emulously  some  virtuous  trait 
of  this  Pius  IX.;  then  little  by  little  the 
conversation  wandered  to  the  history  of 
the  Popes.  My  aunt  Rose  spoke  of  Pius 
VII.,  whom  she  remembered  to  have  seen 
pass  into  the  south  of  France,  seated  in  a 
poste-chaise  between  the  gendarmes.  They 
recalled  the  famous  scene  between  him  and 
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the  Emperor  Napoleon — Commedian!  Tra- 
gedian! I  had  heard  this  terrible  scene  re- 
lated at  least  a  hundred  times,  always  with 
the  same  intonations,  the  same  gestures; 
these  stereotyped  family  peculiarities  that 
are  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  pueril  and 
local,  as  the  histories  of  the  convent. 

Never  before  had  it  seemed  so  interest- 
ing to  me.  I  listened  to  it  with  an  air  of 
false  interest,  heaving  hypocritical  sighs, 
and  asking  questions,  all  the  time  saying 


to  myself,  "To-morrow  morning  when  they 
learn  that  the  Pope  is  not  dead,  they  will 
be  so  glad  that  no  one  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  scold  me." 

While  thinking  of  that,  my  eyes  closed 
in  spite  of  fears,  and  I  had  visions  of  little 
boats  painted  blue  with  all  corners  of  the 
Saone  stupified  by  the  heat,  and  of  the 
great  water  spiders,  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  studding  the  glassy  water  like 
the  points  of  a  diamond.  — Daudet. 


TO  YOUNG 

G. 

Make  a  small  outlay  for  material  before 
you  enter  school.  Send  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111., 
or  to  Thos.  Charles,  dealer  in  Kindergar- 
ten supplies,  Chicago,  or  to  any  school 
supply  company  for: 

1.  A  box  of  Alphabet  Cards. 

2.  A  box  of  Words  for  Sentence  Building. 

3.  A  box  of  Color  Cards  and  Geometric 
Forms. 

4.  A  box  of  Shoe-pegs. 

5.  A  bundle  of  Tooth-picks. 

During  the  summer  collect  all  the  pic- 
tures you  can  find  in  illustrated  papers,  old 
worn  out  geographies,  etc.,  that  represent 
scenes  in  nature  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  also  pictures  of  animals,  cities, 
men,  etc.  In  short,  collect  everything 
that  you  can  get  that  will  be  of  possible 
use  in  teaching  geography  and  history,  and 
in  illustrating  the  reading  lessons.  Cut  out 
the  maps  from  old  geographies  and  put 
them  into  the  portfolio  with  your  pictures, 
for  use  in  the  school  when  you  are  teaching 
geography. 

Collect  also  a  lot  of  beautiful  thoughts 
or  "Memory  Gems"  in  poetry  and  prose 
for  morning  exercise,  and  to  be  written  on 
the  board  as  a  text  for  the  day.  A  short 
lesson  on  one  of  these  each  morning,  hav- 
ing all  the  pupils  read  it  from  the  board 
together  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  will 
often  help  to  restrain  the  pupils  from  wrong 
doing  during  the  entire  day. 

Then,  in  teaching  arithmetic,  have  meas- 
ures and  foot  rules  and  yard  sticks  brought 
by  the  pupils,  and  also  quart  and  peck 
measures,  and  a  gallon  measure,  etc.,  so  that 
the  children  can  make  use  of  these  in  meas- 
uring things  about  which  problems  are 
given  in  the  books. 

With  your  class  in  fractions  draw  a  cir- 
cle on  the  Board  and  divide  it  into  equal 


TEACHERS. 

P.  B. 

parts  to  correspond  to  the  fraction  you  are 
teaching  them. 

For  drill  work,  draw  a  circle  and  put  a 
number  in  the  center  and  write  other  num- 
bers around  the  circumference.  You  can 
use  this  for  addition  by  adding  the  central 
number  to  each  of  the  others;  or  subtract 
it  from  each,  if  you  are  careful  in  writing 
them  to  have  every  number  larger  than  the 
one  in  the  center;  or,  you  can  use  it  for  a 
drill  in  Multiplication  or  in  Division. 

Make  use  of  a  circle  in  the  same  way  in 
drilling  upon  operations  in  fractions. 

Make  use  of  the  alphabet  cards  in  hav- 
ing the  small  children  build  up  sentences, 
and  the  word  cards  in  the  same  way.  This 
is  one  kind  of  busy-work  for  them  while 
other  classes  are  reciting.  Use  shoe-pegs 
and  tooth-picks  for  busy-work  in  arithme- 
tic. In  this  case  the  teacher  puts  numbers 
on  the  board  to  be  added  or  subtracted 
and  the  pupils  show  the  process  and  result 
by  the  objects.  In  subtraction,  for  instance, 
the  pupil  will  first  put  down  as  many  shoe- 
pegs  as  is  indicated  by  the  minuend,  and 
then  separate  these  into  two  groups  by 
counting  off  as  many  for  one  group  as 
there  are  in  the  number  to  be  subtracted. 

Illustrate  every  thing  with  objects  and 
pictures  which  can  be  so  presented.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  objective  or  illustrative 
teaching. 

In  geography  you  can  make  use  of  your 
old  maps  that  you  have  collected  in  two 

ways: 

1.  You  can  teach  the  pupils  to  prick  out- 
lines of  them  upon  heavy  manilla  paper, 
and  these  outlines  can  be  filled  in  as  the 
country  is  studied. 

2.  Or  tissue  paper  can  be  laid  over  the 
map  and  the  pupil  can  trace  the  outline  on 
that,  which  outline  can  then  be  transferred 
to  the  paper  upon  which  the  map  is  to  be  con- 
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structed.  Pupils  can  prick  the  outlines  of 
pictures  upon  drawing  paper  and  will  find 
great  interest  in  filling  them  out. 

When  teaching  arithmetic,  have  the 
children  make  problems  that  involve  the 
measuring  of  things  near  at  hand  and 
have  the  problems  worked  from  these  meas- 
urements. 

For  instance:  How  many  cords  of  wood 
in  a  rick  in  the  vicinity?  How  many  rails 
in  a  half-mile  of  fence  by  the  roadside? 
How  many  cubic  yards  of  dirt  was  thrown 
out  of  a  ditch  ten  rods  long  that  is  near 
the  school-house? 

Some  such  questions  can  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  almost  every  subject  in  arithmetic, 
which  will  require  the  children  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  processes  they 
learn. 

Arrange,  too,  for  the  amusements  of  the 
children  during  recesses.  If  your  school 
is  in  the  country  or  village  it  will  be  well 


to  secure  in  some  way  a  croquet  set  with 
some  extra  wickets,  so  that  two  games  can 
go  on  at  the  same  time.  Improve  this  op- 
portunity to  teach  the  children  to  observe 
rules,  and  to  take  care  of  things,  having  a 
place  for  mallets,  balls,  etc.,  and  always  re- 
turning them  to  their  place  when  not  in 
use.  Especially  when  the  teacher  and  some 
of  the  pupils  stay  at  the  school-house  dur- 
in  the  noon  hour  is  it  well  to  make  provi- 
sion for  their  amusement. 

Never  be  satisfied  unless  the  children  are 
constantly  thinking  and  applying  their 
knowledge  to  the  practical  affairs  of  their 
own  lives.  And  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  country  and  village 
school  is  not  inferior  to  the  city  school  in 
the  opportunities  it  affords  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  country  school  can  be 
made  a  paradise  and  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  are  in  it  if  these  opportunities  are  im- 
proved. 


A  MARKING  SYSTEM. 


J.  M.  BEDICHEK,  MARTIN,  TEXAS. 

The  following  comes  to  us  by  way  of  Washington  from  the  far  South.  There  have  been  many  meth- 
ods suggested  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  advancement  of  pupils,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Texas  to 
devise  a  plan  combining  the  commercial  with  the  educational  idea.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  it, 
and  will  find  it  suggestive. 


"I  have  often  been  asked:  'What  plan, 
during  your  twenty-five  years'  experience, 
has  secured  the  greatest  attention  and  con- 
strained your  pupils  to  be  the  most  or- 
derly?' 

To  answer  this  question  I  must  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks. 

When  we  wish  to  give  the  world  anything 
new,  we  must  look  to  nature  for  the  neces- 
sary instruction.  The  same  applies  to  bet- 
ter modes  of  developing  the  child's  mind. 
Lset  to  work  investigatingthesmaller  things 
that  impress  the  human  mind  with  the  im- 
portance of  more  individual  effort. 

We  know  there  is  a  quality  of  the  human 
mind  which  causes  every  person  to  feel 
happy  when  others  are  brought  to  see  the 
labor  he  has  accomplished;  hence,  man 
has  ever  sought  means  to  secure  this  hap- 
piness. We  find  the  mechanic,  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  man  of  letters 
and  the  conqueror,  endeavoring  to  show 
others  the  amount  of  labor  they  have  ac- 
complished. This  quality  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  adult,  but  exists  in  the  child's  mind 
to  the  same,  if  not  to  a  greater  degree. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  mind  affords  a  great 
incentive  to  industry.    Since  the  pupil's 


desire  to  compare  well  with  his  classmates 
is  a  natural,  just,  and  reasonable  desire,  it 
follows  that  some  just  and  natural  method 
should  be  adopted  to  exhibit  the  relative 
standing  of  pupils  at  a  glance,  and  to  as 
great  a  number  as  possible  with  little  or 
no  exertion  of  the  observer. 

Wealth  is  an  object  for  which  we  labor 
untiringly.  But  what  is  wealth?  Wealth 
is  anything  costing  labor,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  gratification  of  any  of  our  de- 
sires. Real  wealth  gratifies  our  better  de- 
sires, and  thus  promotes  our  real  good. 
Our  best  desires  tend  to  our  truest  devel- 
opment. 

We  have  other  desires  than  those  which 
prompt  us  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  bodily  comfort,  and  whatever 
gratifies  these  is  and  must  be  an  object  of 
value  to  us. 

"Wealth  is  of  no  avail  to  its  possessor  un- 
less he  so  uses  it  as  to  make  it  contribute  to 
his  rational  enjoyment  and  improvement. 

That  which  would  indicate  a  greater  joy 
or  more  improvement,  would  require  more 
labor  for  its  acquisition;  hence  the  value 
would  be  higher:  therefore,  there  must  be 
a  unit  of  measure  for  such  labor.  The 
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most  natural  unit  for  such  measure  in 
school  work  is  that  amount  of  labor  which 
it  requires  to  gain  a  single  idea,  or  to  em- 
body an  idea  in  some  form. 

Upon  this  unit  we  build  our  marking 
system,  and  we  are  led  to  need  a  Scholastic 
Legal  Tender,  or  a  School  Currency,  as  a 
circulating  medium,  and  we  will  find  that 
this  becomes  as  essential  to  scholastic 
economy  as  gold  and  silver  are  to  political 
economy. 

That  this  currency  is  of  real  value  to  pupils 
is  shown  by  reason  as  well  as  experience. 
It  will  buy  what  they  desire  in  relation  to 
their  school  life.  It  will  buy  their  names 
as  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  in  a  published 
list  of  their  grade,  according  to  the  amount 
of  currency  they  have  in  their  possession. 
Their  positions  on  the  Roll  of  Honor 
vary  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and 
even  the  positions  of  their  seats  are  bought 
by  their  industry.  In  published  catalogues 
their  names  are  placed  to  harmonize  with 
their  scholastic  efforts. 

These  are  desires  to  be  gratified,  and  to 
be  earned  only  by  study,  thought,  and  con- 
stant application. 

As  an  embodiment  of  labor,  called 
money,  has  proved  a  success  in  practical 
life,  why  not  use  a  similar  embodiment  of 
school  work  in  school  life?  We  have 
adapted  this  Marking  System  to  that  foun- 
dation which  in  practical  life  has  proven 
good. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  addition  to  the  common  mode  of 
classifying  the  school,  we  subdivide  each 
class  until  no  more  than  five  nor  less  than 
four  are  in  each  section.  Each  of  these  is 
critic  successively. 

The  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  correct  every 
mistake  made  by  any  one  in  his  subdi- 
vision, and  also  those  errors  made  by  the 
critic  in  another  sub-division;  thus,  the  crit- 
ics criticise  each  other's  work.  For  each  er- 
ror detected,  whether  oral  or  written,  two 
perceptions  (see  table  below)  are  collected 
from  the  one  who  made  the  mistake.  An 
undotted  an  uncrossed  /,  an  unmarked 
concrete  number,  or,  indeed,  any  mistake, 
however  small,  is  considered  the  unit  of 
errors.  If  any  one  failed  to  recite,  or  was 
unable  to  solve  a  problem,  the  critic  re- 
ceives two  judgments  for  the  recitation  or 
solving  the  problem,  from  the  person  who 
failed;  but  should  the  critic  make  a  mis- 
take, the  one  whose  work  was  criticised 
has  the  privilege  to  consult  any  authority, 
and  on  finding  the  critic  wrong,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  usual  fee  from  the  critic.  All 


slate,  paper,  and  book  work  criticised  at 
their  respective  seats. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  BANK  PAYS  TO  PUPILS. 

One  perception  is  paid  for  each  example 
or  problem  in  mathematics;  when  ana- 
lyzed, five  perceptions.  Compound  prob- 
lems are  paid  for  at  same  rate. 

One  perception  is  paid  for  each  word  in 
the  spelling  lesson;  but  when  syllabica- 
tion, accent,  diacritical  markings,  phonetic 
analysis,  definitions,  and  sentences  in 
which  each  word  is  used  properly,  are  re- 
quired, the  bank  pays  one  perception  for 
each  item.  Thus,  rates  are  fixed  even  in 
every  division  of  all  the  various  branches. 

Book-keeping  becomes  a  necessity  and 
the  pupils  find  abundant  material  to  re- 
cord, and  they  are  required  to  adopt  some 
standard  method. 

School  Ethics  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner — good  behavior  rewarded  and  dis- 
orders fined.  A  different  currency  is  used 
(the  Ethical  Currency).  A  pupil  maybe  rich 
in  one,  and  poor  in  the  other,  which  is 
shown  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  and  otherwise. 

This  is  the  plan,  or,  rather,  a  synopsis  of 
the  way  in  which  many  of  my  pupils  pur- 
sued their  labors  from  13  years  of  age  to  19. 

If  there  were  some  complication  in  it, 
they  enjoyed  it.  They  learned  that  they  must 
work  for  what  they  receive.  They  never 
come  to  me  for  information  without  bring- 
ing the  required  fee,  for  I  could  not  raise 
the  standing  of  one  by  a  gift,  so  that  he 
might  compare  favorably  with  the  one  who 
needs  no  information. 

TABLE. 

10  Sub-Perceptions=  1  Perception. 
10  Perceptions  =  1  Judgment. 
10  Judgments=I  Conception. 
10  Conceptions=  I  Memory  Train. 
IO  Memory  Trains  =  I  Train  of  Fancy. 
10  Trains  of  Fancy  =  I  Train  of  Imagination. 
10  Trains  of  Imagination  —  I  Ideal  of  Use. 
10  Ideals  of  Use  =  i  Ideal  of  Use  Combined  with 
Beauty. 

The  currency  of  each  grade  differs  in 
color  from  that  of  any  other. 

The  ethical  currency  differs  in  color 
from  any  of  the  intellectual  currency. 

I  claim  that  the  best  teacher  is  he  who 
comes  nearest  placing  his  pupils  in  such 
contact  with  those  entities  which  are  ex- 
actly adapted  to  their  true  nature,  that 
each  may  draw  a  right  proportion  of  them 
by  his  own  uninterrupted  living,  feeling, 
knowing,  and  choosing  forces. 

The  word  entities,  in  the  above,  is  used 
in  the  broadest  possible  sense,  including 
influences,  etc. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 
That  is  alio  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teaching  a  course  of 
study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teachers'  needs  each  month.  Those 
in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second  month;  and  so  on. 


Lectures  at  Institutes. 

Some  of  our  leading  school  men  appear 
to  be  falling  into  a  very  narrow  notion  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "Method  In- 
struction for  Teachers,"  when  they  declare 
that  "It  is  impossible  to  teach  methods 
through  lecturing  or  in  any  other  way  than 
by  work  with  the  class."  Many  of  the 
managers  of  our  institutes  have  virtually 
banished  public  addresses,  and  make  the 
entire  session  a  series  of  lessons  with  even 
experienced  teachers  treated  as  pupils. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  value 
of  "the  practice  department,"  especially  in 
the  normal  school,  and  we  think  it  may  be 
wisely  employed  in  the  institute.  And  we 
have  as  little  faith  as  anybody  in  the  old- 
time  style  of  prosy  lecturing,  which  is 
neither  good  pedagogy  nor  good  literature, 
but  the  droning  of  the  common-place  ped- 
agogue before  a  long-suffering  audience. 
But,  after  all,  the  crying  need  of  the  mass 
of  American  teachers  is  not  the  possession 
of  one  more  clever  method  of  teaching  the 
three  "R's,"  or  the  rehearsal  of  some  new 
device  for  school  organization  or  discipline. 
It  is  a  larger  and  more  profound  concep- 
tion of  child  nature,  a  broader  and  higher 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  a  wider 
view  of  every  topic  and  its  relations  to 
other  subjects  of  study  and  to  the  whole 
range  of  human  culture  and  character. 
Especially  does  the  average  teacher  need 
to  realize  the  true  relation  of  the  school  to 
other  American  institutions  and  its  func- 
tion in  American  life.  One  rousing  lecture, 
by  a  competent  speaker,  may  so  awaken, 
inspire,  and  reconstruct  a  teacher  that, 
henceforth,  every  detail  of  his  school  work 
takes  on  a  noble  significance.  The  insti- 
tute worker  who  shuts  up  his  audience  to 
a  series  of  method  lessons  becomes,  vir- 
tually, the  head  and  front  of  the  assembly, 
imposing  his  own  theories  of  education  on 
his  class,  in  a  way  so  subtile  that  no  protest, 
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nor  criticism  is  possible.  He  treats  men 
and  women,  already  supposed  to  know 
something,  as  children,  instead  of  meeting 
them  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  band  of 
associates  laboring  for  mutual  improve- 
ment. And,  in  so  doing,  he  only  nourishes 
and  intensifies  that  pedantry  of  method 
which  is  becoming  the  dry  rot  in  so  many 
schools  of  high  pretensions.  Every  suc- 
cessful institute  should  have  at  least  one 
lecture  every  day,  which  shall  be  a  thor- 
ough ventilation;  flinging  open  all  doors 
and  windows  and  reminding  the  assembled 
teachers  that,  above  all  things,  the  people 
demand  that  they  shall  be  men  and  women 
competent  to  train  American  children  and 
youth  for  the  duties  and  opportunities  of 
our  new  American  life. 

— Editorial  in  Education. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for  the 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in  an 
eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Drawing  as  an  Aid  in  Primary  Work. 

II. 

Drawings  of  common  things,  made  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  or  chalk,  are 
very  helpful  in  the  objective  stage  of  num- 
ber teaching.  Many  young  teachers  do 
not  know  how  to  place  a  number  lesson 
upon  the  blackboard  without  using  figures 
and  signs.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the 
beginners  should  not  be  required  to  use, 
or  even  to  copy  figures  at  once.  First, 
some  of  the  class  have  not  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  number  to  use  them  intelligently; 
and  second,  a  thorough  drill  in  the  correct 
forms  of  figures  should  always  precede 
their  use.  The  necessity  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  make  the  figures  correctly  before 
they  have  acquired  wrong  habits  by  at 
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tempting  to  copy  them  without  oversight 
is  too  self-evident  to  need  argument. 

The  first  set  of  drawings  here  given  pre- 
sents an  exercise  in  recognizing  numbers 
at  sight.  The  teacher  places  this  or  a  sim- 
ilar lesson  on  the  blackboard  for  the  chil- 
dren to  copy.  Their  work  is  judged  by 
its  neatness  alone,  without  any  regard  to 
correct  copying  of  the  drawings.  Those 
children  who  try  to  do  the  work,  and  who 
keep  their  slates  or  papers  clean,  should 
receive  commendation.  The  lesson  should 
be  read  as  follows:  "Two  hats,  three  balls, 
four  chairs,  one  flag,  three  leaves,  two  cups, 
five  flowers." 

It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  hesitation 
and  indistinctness  which  the  little  ones 
usually  manifest  in  their  first  recitations, 
yet  much  improvement  can  be  gained  by 
making  very  plain  to  the  children  what  is 
wanted  of  them.  The  drawing  of  a  star  or 
a  daisy  upon  the  slates  which  are  neat,  and 
the  writing  upon  the  board  of  names  of  the 
children  who  recite  well  will  secure  good 
results.  Such  devices  lead  the  children  to 
watch  each  other  and  to  imitate  the  best. 

In  the  second  exercise,  each  number  of 
objects  is  separated  into  groups,  and  should 
be  so  copied.  The  separation  of  the  num- 
ber into  parts  is  hard  for  the  little  ones  to 
observe  and  still  harder  for  them  to  copy. 
This  lesson  illustrates  addition,  and  is  read 
thus: 

Two  crosses  and  one  cross  are  three 
crosses. 

One  dipper  and  one  dipper  are  two 
dippers. 

Two  buds  and  two  buds  are  four  buds. 
One  basket  and  two  baskets  are  three 
baskets. 

One  umbrella  and  three  umbrellas  are 
four  umbrellas. 

Three  apples  and  one  apple  are  four 
apples. 

The  third  set  of  drawings  presents  com- 
binations within  the  limits  of  the  number 
five. 

In  the  fourth  set  the  pictures  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  suggest  taking  away,  or  sub- 
traction. At  first  the  child  will  read  this 
lesson  as  he  did  the  others,  by  uniting  or 
adding  the  groups.  This  is  to  be  desired,  for 
freedom  and  variety  in  language  are  valu- 
able results  to  work  for.  A  little  help  will 
secure  other  statements  from  the  class  like 
the  following: 

There  were  two  rakes,  one  fell  down  and 
there  was  one  left. 

Four  pears  were  standing  in  a  row;  one 
ell  over,  and  there  were  three  lei t  standing. 


Five  daisies  were  in  a  glass;  two  dropped 
out  and  three  were  left. 

In  these  first  number  lessons,  language 
and  manner  of  recitation  should  be  em- 
phasized, rather  than  the  teaching  of  num- 
ber facts.  Here  is  a  distinction  not  always 
understood  by  young  teachers.  One  of 
the  very  reasons  for  making  the  lessons  so 
easy  is  to  train  the  children  from  the  first 
days  of  school  in  attention,  promptness, 
and  distinctness.  Time  lost  in  securing 
good  habits  in  these  particulars  tends  to 
form  and  strengthen  bad  habits.  A  little 
child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  should 
read  from  the  pictures  the  statement, 
"One  hat  and  one  hat  are  two  hats,"  as 
well  or  bettter  than  the  advanced  pupils 
are  accustomed  to  read  equations  in  Al- 
gebra. 

As  great  a  variety  in  class  drill  can  be 
obtained  by  these  lessons  as  by  equations 
expressed  in  figures  and  signs.  For  exam- 
ple: A  child  is  asked  to  begin  the  lesson. 
He  proceeds  until  the  teacher  calls  on  an- 
other who  finishes  the  lesson  and  begins  it 
again.  This  drill  should  be  bright  and 
lively,  each  child  standing  er^ect,  keeping 
the  place,  and  reciting  distinctly  and  with- 
out help.  A  class  of  fifteen  pupils  should 
recite  the  lesson  several  times  in  at  least 
ten  minutes. 

If  these  results,  so  difficult  to  gain  with 
older  pupils,  are  accomplished,  the  teacher 
need  not  be  concerned  because  some  of  the 
bright  children  were  already  familiar  with 
the  number  facts. 

After  the  children  have  been  taught  to 
make  figures  correctly,  the  equations  cor- 
responding to  the  pictures  may  be  written 
under  the  drawings.  Number  three  would 
then  read  thus: 

Two  fans  and  two  fans  are  four  fans. 
2  and  2  are  four. 

Two  envelopes  and  three  envelopes  are 
five  envelopes. 

2  and  3  are  5. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  these  lessons  to 
original  illustrations  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Encourage  them  to  make  up  their 
own  lessons  by  drawing  the  objects  they 
see  in  the  room,  placing  with  each  illustra- 
tion the  corresponding  equation  expressed 
by  figures  and  signs. 

Other  devices  for  picturing  number  les- 
sons are  given  in  the  well-known  and  help- 
ful book  entitled  "Quincy  Methods." 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  a  child  to  exercise  spontaneity  in  his 
work.  The  importance  of  spontaneity  in 
the  school  room  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr. 
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Hailmann  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Journal.  This  article  should  not  only  be 
read  but  learned  by  every  young  teacher, 
and  a  daily  effort  made  to  apply  its  teach- 
ings in  the  school  room. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


The  Moral  Value  of  Fairy  Tales. 

Although  the  language  value  of  the 
story  about  "The  Discontented  Pine  Tree" 
is  great,  it  is  nevertheless  not  chiefly  on 
that  account  that  it  should  be  taught. 
There  are  other  and  weightier  reasons  for 
its  introduction  into  the  school. 

It  should  be  taught  first  of  all  on  account 
of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  character 
by  means  of  the  important  moral  thought 
which  it  contains.  Superficially  viewed, 
this  is  nothing  but  a  simple  and  pretty  tale 
about  a  little  tree,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  six-year-old  child  may  see  nothing 
beyond  that.  But  some  reflection  reveals 
a  very  important  underlying  truth,  namely, 
that  "We  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
what  God  gives  us."  Undoubtedly  this 
thought  is  what  gives  the  story  its  highest 
value;  is  what  has  caused  it  to  become 
"classical." 

It  isn't  simply  by  accident  that  certain 
pieces  of  literature  have  been  preserved 
and  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  for  centuries,  while  others  by 
thousands,  yes  millions,  have  been  cast 
aside  and  forgotten.  Only  that  portion  of 
literature  has  been  sifted  out  and  kept  be- 
fore the  people  which  possesses  a  genuine, 
universal,  and  permanent  value.  Having 
such  worth  it  comes  to  be  called  "class- 
ical." Fairy  Tales  have  received  this 
epithet  because  they  convey  great  truths 
to  us  in  a  very  simple  and  attractive  man- 
ner. In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ 
at  all  from  other  classical  literature.  Great 
novelists  and  dramatists  do  not  write  sim- 
ply to  entertain  their  readers,  but  to  teach 
and  influence  them  by  means  of  great  basal 
thoughts.  They  might  have  expressed  these 
thoughts  through  sermons  or  homilies,  but 
their  purpose  would  have  been  defeated  in 
the  main  because  few  people  would  ever 
thus  have  been  reached.  Their  greatness 
has  consisted  in  their  extraordinary  ability 
to  weave  a  very  entertaining  narrative 
about  the  great  truth  in  mind,  in  this  way 
popularizing  it  and  causing  vast  multitudes 
to  be  materially  influenced  thereby.  Just 
as  our  great  novels  and  dramas  affect  the 
characters  of  adults  by  means  of  the  un- 
derlying lessons  they  teach,  so  imaginative 


literature,  or  fairy  tales,  may  greatly  influ- 
ence the  character  of  children  through  the 
underlying  moral  thoughts  they  contain. 
It  is  first  of  all  on  account  of  this  moral 
value  that  fairy  tales  should  be  taught. 

That  being  the  case,  the  mission  of  the 
teacher  is  to  present  these  stories  in  such 
a  way  that  the  underlying  thoughts  will 
become  very  clear  and  interesting  to  the 
children,  for  then  they  will  often  return  to 
them  in  thought,  ponder  over  them,  and 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  apply  them  to 
themselves.  The  fact  that  fairy  stories  are 
so  simple  and  imaginative  is  very  favorable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result. 
Nothing  is  presented  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing the  imagination  so  freely  is  a  positive 
delight  to  children. 

But,  while  the  conditions  axe.  so  favorable 
for  teaching  a  good  truth  through  a  fairy 
tale,  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  tale  and 
leave  out  this  truth.  Some  study  is  neces- 
sary to  perceive  the  underlying  thought  in 
one  of  Dicken's  novels,  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  or  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress;" likewise  some  reflection  on  the  part 
of  the  child  is  required  for  his  comprehen- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  the  basal  thought 
in  a  fairy  story. 

The  simple  narrative  about  the  pine  tree 
is  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
child  almost  solely  at  first.  The  garb  in 
which  the  underlying  truth  is  clothed  is  it- 
self so  beautiful  that  he  enjoys  beholding 
it  alone  for  a  while;  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  see  nothing  but  this  garb,  unless 
the  teacher  leads  him  to  look  closer  and 
deeper.  We  see  herein,  however,  not  a  de- 
fect but  an  excellence  of  the  fairy  tale;  in 
this  respect  it  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
common  moral  stories  which  are  so  often 
taught  as  literature  in  our  schools,  or  read 
as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises.  These 
latter  make  the  moral  too  visible;  they 
present  it  so  plainly  that  they  cease  soon  to 
be  stories,  and  become  mere  moral  lec- 
tures. They  are  then  worthless.  In  fairy 
tales,  while  the  moral  does  not  lie  imme- 
diately on  the  surface,  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  be  perceived  by  slight  mental  exertion. 
Here  is  another  reason  why  the  term  "class- 
ical" has  been  applied  to  them.  We  reach 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case 
of  each  tale  containing  a  moral,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  should  be  especially 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral; 
otherwise,  it  might  be  entirely  overlooked. 
It  remains  to  consider  just  when  and  how 
this  step  shall  be  taken.    Shall  the  teacher 
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attempt  to  bring  out  the  moral  truth  during 
the  teaching  of  the  story?  Or  shall  she 
postpone  all  consideration  of  it  till  the  en- 
tire story  is  learned  and  can  be  fairly  well 
related  by  the  pupils?  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  somewhat  disputed  question 
in  method.  Some  persons  prefer  to  direct 
the  attention  to  the  moral  truth  each  time 
the  little  tree  is  made  unhappy  after  having 
had  its  wish  fulfilled.  For  instance,  they 
would  take  time  for  moral  reflection  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  stanzas. 
Others,  however,  probably  the  majority, 
oppose  such  a  procedure  decidedly  for  the 
following  reasons: 

As  the  narrative  proceeds  the  children's 
minds  are  occupied  chiefly  with  the  events 
related.  They  enjoy  the  delight  and  suffer 
the  disappointments  of  the  tree.  They  are 
not  looking  for  hidden  truths  now.  Owing 
to  their  active  imaginations  the  tree  has 
become  a  person  and  they  are  interested  in 
her  fate;  they  are  anxious  to  press  on  and 
learn  the  final  result.  It  would  be  unpeda- 
gogical  to  insist  at  all  on  moral  judgments 
at  this  point.  But  when  the  tale  is  finished 
the  situation  is  altered.  The  child  is  no 
longer  expectant;  he  has  learned  the  out- 
come, and  is  satisfied. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  now 
clear  to  him,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think 
about  them,  to  dwell  upon  them  a  while. 
He  is  now  in  a  suitable  attitude  for  re- 
flection. This  is  the  time,  then,  to  press 
home  the  important  moral  truths,  and  it 
might  be  done  by  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

Why  was  the  tree  anxious  to  have  other 
leaves?  What  kinds  did  she  receive? 
Did  the  golden  leaves  make  her  happy? 
Did  the  glass  leaves  bring  happiness?  How 
about  the  beautiful  green  leaves?  Was  she 
satisfied  at  any  time  after  receiving  new 
leaves?  Why  did  she  at  last  wish  for  her 
needles  again?  Were  they  not  the  very 
leaves  she  had  been  despising  so  much? 
How  did  she  feel  when  she  received  her 
needles  once  more?  Had  she,  then,  gained 
anything  by  all  her  wishing?  "No,  she 
could  better  have  been  satisfied  with 
what  she  had  at  first."  Or,  as  a  little  boy 
said  a  short  time  ago,  "God  meant  that 
she  should  have  those  needles  for  leaves 
and  she  ought  to  have  felt  satisfied  with 
them."  Thus,  during  a  large  part  or  the 
whole  of  one  recitation  the  attention  of 
the  children  is  directed  entirely  to  the  un- 
derlying moral  thought.  If  the  story  has 
been  fairly  well  taught  it  has  aroused  a 
lively  interest,  and  now  this  interest  causes 


also  this  moral  truth  to  be  interesting  and 
therefore  influential  upon  character. 

One  more  step  remains  to  be  taken  be- 
fore such  teaching  can  be  effective  in  the 
highest  degree.  Namely,  the  teacher  must 
look  out  for  the  application  of  this  truth 
to  the  daily  lives  of  her  pupils.  Unless  she 
does  this  her  method  of  instruction  is  de- 
fective, just  as  one's  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  or  grammar  would  be  defective 
if  he  gave  to  his  pupils  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  the  rules  contained  in  these  studies 
but  failed  to  apply  them.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that,  as  the  former  kind  of  teach- 
ing is  related  more  closely  to  character 
building  than  the  latter,  any  mistake  in 
method  is  more  to  be  deplored  in  the  first 
case  than  in  the  second. 

Continuing,  then,  with  the  thought  just 
reached,  i.  e.,  "We  should  be  satisfied  with 
what  God  gives  us,"  the  teacher  might  add: 
Are  you  boys  and  girls,  any  of  you,  ever 
like  this  little  tree?  How?  Do  you  some- 
times frown  and  complain  of  what  you 
have  to  wear?  Or  of  what  you  have  to 
eat?  Or  of  the  work  you  must  do?  Do 
you  think  it  is  right  to  do  so?  Any  pri- 
mary teacher  knows  that  children  are 
watchful  and  envious  of  one  another,  and 
her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  her  pupils  will  tell 
her  with  considerable  certainly  what  appli- 
cation should  be  made  of  this  general 
truth.  If  she  make  the  application  some- 
what in  this  way  and  is  careful,  from  week 
to  week,  to  refer  to  the  Discontented  Pine- 
Tree  when  she  finds  a  child,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  discontent,  really  reminds  her 
of  it,  she  will  accustom  the  children  to  re- 
fer frequently  of  their  own  accord  to  the 
tree,  and  thus  bring  about  a  continual  ap- 
plication of  the  truth  involved  in  the  story. 

Any  instruction  in  which  moral  truths 
are  so  prominent,  must  of  course  be  im- 
parted very  delicately;  nice  judgment  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  effective;  but,  while  it  is 
difficult,  it  is  the  most  important  kind  of 
teaching  done,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
neither  slighted  nor  omitted. 

There  is  some  danger,  however,  that 
those  who  become  fully  convinced  of  its 
importance  may  attempt  too  much  of  it; 
i.  e.,  they  may  be  inclined  to  draw  too 
many  lessons  from  a  single  story,  or  teach 
only  stories  containing  such  lessons,  till 
moralizing  becomes  merely  an  intellectual 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  children.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  danger,  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, to  call  attention  to  only  one  (the 
leading  one)  moral  truth  in  a  fairy  tale, 
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and  to  teach  some  stories  which  do  not 
seem  to  contain  any  moral  at  all.  In  this 
way  the  pupil  will  never  suffer  from  a  sur- 
feit of  moral  truths.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  danger  that  several  of  the  stories  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  fairy  tales  suitable  to 
be  taught  (Published  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Journal)  contain  no  apparent 
moral.  The  important  underlying  truths 
that  are  taught  will  thus  be  all  the  more 
striking.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  con- 
stantly that  not  so  much  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  truths  taught  as  upon  the 
effectiveness  with  which  a  few  are  taught. 
A  good  year's  work  has  been  done  if  eight 
or  ten  such  truths  have  been  taught  in  an 
effective  manner. 

— Frank  M.  McMurry,  Instructor  in  Methods. 
Illinois  Normal  University. 


A  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

VIII. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  story  I  told  you 
that  the  king  lived  in  the  dome  of  his  cas- 
tle. I  shall  now  show  you  a  picture  of 
what  is  inside  the  walls  of  this  dome.  The 


king  lives  in  here  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
many  servants — so  many,  indeed/that  he 
has  never  been  able  to  count  them  all. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Those 
that  have  their  station  nearest  the  wall  of 
the  great  dome  are  all  dressed  in  gray. 
They  are  curious  looking  little  fellows.  If 
you  should  look  at  them  through  a  magni- 
fying glass  it  would  appear  as  if  each  one 
of  them  had  a  single  eye.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  but  one  arm  and  some  two, 
and  then  some  others  of  them  have  as  many 


as  twelve  or  fifteen  arms  reaching  out  in 
every  direction.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  them,  yes,  millions  of  them,  ar- 
ranged around  the  walls  of  this  dome  as 
you  see  it  in  the  picture.  They  are  very 
active  in  helping  the  king  to  think.  In  fact 
he  cannot  think  at  all  unless  they  help 
him.  So  when  they  are  asleep,  or  sick,  or 
injured  in  someway,  the  king  cannot  think 
at  all,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  sense 
or  know  anything. 

But  when  they  are  well  and  strong  they 
help  the  king  to  think  and  to  do  many 
great  and  wonderful  things.  Sometimes 
he  makes  pictures.  Sometimes  he  tells 
stories.  Sometimes  he  thinks  out  poems. 
Sometimes  he  makes  houses,  or  carriages, 
or  steamboats,  or  railroad  cars.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful 
things  in  the  world  have  been  thought  out 
and  planned  by  the  king  with  the  help  of 
his  little  one-eyed  servants  dressed  in  gray. 

And  besides,  there  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  other  servants  all  dressed  in  white 
that  fill  up  the  central  part  of  the  dome. 
These  are  the  messengers  that  tell  the  ser- 
vants in  the  other  part  of  the  castle  what 
the  king  is  thinking  about,  and  what  he 
wishes  them  to  do.  These  messengers  can 
run  through  the  castle  very  fast, — so  fast 
that  they  can  go  from  the  dome  to  the 
basement  and  back  again  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  times  in  a  second.  So  you  see  that 
the  most  distant  servant  in  the  castle  can 
know  almost  instantly  what  the  king  orders 
him  to  do;  and  when  everything  goes  on 
right  if  there  are  no  enemies  of  the  king 
among  them  to  prevent  the  servants  from 
obeying  the  king's  commands,  and  the 
king  is  very  happy,  and  so,  too,  are  all  the 
servants. 

The  king  calls  his  servants  dressed  in 
gray  his  Nerve-Cells.  They  issue  all  his 
orders  for  him.  Then  his  servants  in  the 
dome  that  are  dressed  in  white  he  calls  his 
Nerve-Fibers,  because  they  have  long  sen- 
sitive threads,  by  means  of  which  they 
speak  to  the  other  servants  which  he  calls 
his  Muscles,  in  every  part  of  the  castle. 
The  Nerve-Cells  issue  all  the  commands, 
and  the  Nerve-Fibers  tell  all  other  servants 
what  these  commands  are.  They  are  the 
heralds  of  the  king. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  the  red  fluid, 
which  we  have  learned  that  the  pumper 
sends  through  the  castle,  comes  into  the 
dome,  it  excites  both  these  gray  and  white 
servants  very  much  and  makes  them  work 
very  hard.  The  gray  servants  are  very 
busy  helping  the  king  to  think,  and  the 
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white  servants  are  very  active  in  telling  the 
other  servants  in  the  castle  what  the  king 
is  thinking  about.  But  when  the  pumper 
sends  only  a  little  of  this  fluid  into  the  dome 
then  both  the  servants  and  the  king  are 
quite  apt  to  fall  asleep;  or,  if  not  that,  they 
become  very  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Now,  when  old  Whiskey,  or  young  Beer, 
or  good-natured  Wine,  or  any  of  the  Al- 
cohol family  are  let  into  the  castle,  they 
play  dreadful  havoc  with  these  faithful 
servants  of  the  king.  In  my  next  story,  I 
shall  tell  you  how  they  are  abused  by  these 
thieves  and  robbers,  who  destroy  both  the 
king  and  his  castle  after  a  time  if  they  are 
not  expelled. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate  Form. 


On  Teaching  the  History  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion of  America. 

In  teaching  the  history  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  America  to  beginners,  the  teacher 
should  strive  to  give  the  children  a  picture 
of  the  settlements  of  each  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  of  their  progress  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

But  much  more  time  should  be  spent  on 
the  stories  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  than  on 
the  stories  of  the  other  colonies,  for  they 
are  not  only  the  more  interesting  but  also 
the  more  important.  They  were  the  lead- 
ing colonies  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  It  was  in  them  that  the  first  oppo- 
sition was  made  against  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them  by  England;  and  through  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  they  were  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  colonies.  Finally,  these  col- 
onists were  the  ones  who  more  especially 
formed  the  character  of  our  country. 

The  method  in  teaching  the  coloniza- 
tion would  be  somewhat  similar  to  my 
method  of  teaching  the  discoveries  and 
explorations.  A  blackboard  map  should 
be  prepared  that  the  children  may  mark 
the  settlements  as  they  are  made.  The 
teacher  should  prepare  himself  to  use  to 
advantage  the  pictures  in  the  text-book. 
The  children's  interest  should  be  aroused 
by  the  narration  of  curious  circumstances 
and  stories  connected  with  the  subject  un- 
der consideration,  and  by  making  the 
scenes  as  vivid  as  possible  by  means  of  the 
teacher's  own  descriptions,  extracts  from 
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books,  brief  poems,  and  of  pictures  col- 
lected from  different  sources. 

Then  much  of  the  teaching  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  connected  biography, 
for  the  reason  that  children  are  much  more 
interested  in  people  than  in  unconnected 
events.  For  instance,  in  teaching  the  story 
of  Virginia,  John  Smith  would  be  the  cen- 
tral figure;  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  would 
be  to  a  great  extent  the  story  of  William 
Penn;  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  would 
be  the  life  of  Roger  Williams,  etc. 

Lastly,  the  lives  of  the  colonists  should 
me  made  as  real  as  possible  by  showing  to 
the  children  something  of  the  manner, 
custom,  dress,  etc.,  of  the  people.  In  do- 
ing this  the  teacher  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  making  the  children  acquainted  with 
such  works  as  Longfellow's  "Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,"  Eggleston's  "Child's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  Hawthorne's 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  and  "Old  Times 
in  the  Colonies." 

— Florence  Edwards. 
Illinois  Normal  University. 


"The  Rainy  Day." 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 

And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


The  following,  taken  from  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  is  a  sample  of  the  work  done  in  reading 
this  poem,  under  the  direction  of  G.  H.  Dodson, 
teacher  of  7th  and  8th  grades,  New  Harmony. 

"In  the  city  of  Cambridge,  it  is  the  af- 
ternoon of  a  dark,  gloomy  day,  and  Long- 
fellow is  sitting  by  the  window  of  his  com- 
fortable study,  smoking  and  thinking.  It 
is  raining,  and  as  he  looks  out  on  the 
gloomy  day,  he  sees  the  vine  still  clinging 
to  the  mouldering  stone  wall,  but  at  every 
gust  a  great  many  dead  leaves  fall. 

"As  a  figure  the  next  paragraph  would  be, 
'the  wind  is  never  weary,'  but  to  analyze  it, 
I  put,  'The  wind  keeps  sighing  among  the 
trees,  and  still  it  rains.'  He  sees  the  dark, 
dreary  day,  and  thinks  how  much  his  life 
is  like  it.    His  life  is  not  really  dark  and 
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dreary,  but  that  is  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
piece.  His  thoughts  cling  to  his  past  life, 
and  he  thinks  how  the  hopes  of  his  youth 
have  fallen. 

"For  when  he  first  started  out  in  life,  he 
thought  of  being  a  lawyer,  and  began  to 
study  law.  Soon  after,  he  was  requested  to 
be  professor  in  a  college.  As  he  was  un- 
prepared for  it,  he  went  abroad.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  devoted  his  time  entirely  to 
the  study  of  languages  and  literature.  Af- 
ter being  a  professor  of  modern  languages 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  married  a  woman 
who  was  educated,  very  refined,  had  a  lov- 
ing heart,  and  was  altogether  just  the  kind 
of  a  wife  for  Longfellow. 

"They  lived  happily  for  a  few  years,  and 
when  she  died,  he  felt  very  bad  indeed. 
After  a  time,  he  married  again,  and  his 
second  wife  was  almost  as  good  a  woman 
as  ever  lived.  And  when,  after  a  few  years 
she  was  burned  to  death,  they  thought  he 
would  die  too.  He  is  thinking  about  these 
things,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  sad  tears,  as 
he  thinks  how  his  hopes  have  been  blighted. 
It  seems  to  him  as  though  his  past  life  has 
been  as  sad  and  dreary  as  this  day;  for  his 
troubles  keep  appearing  to  him,  just  as  the 
wind  keeps  blowing  through  the  day. 

"But  he  thinks  again  and  whispers  to  his 
sad  heart  to  cease  repining,  for  his  'fate  is 
the  common  fate  of  all.'  And  if  he  waits 
longer,  perhaps  his  future  life  will  be  hap- 
pier, for  'into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall; 
some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary,'  and 
though  now  he  is  sad  and  lonely,  the  sun  is 
still  shining  behind  the  dark,  sullen  clouds. 

"  'Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall'  is  a 
figure,  for  rain  does  not  fall  into  each  life, 
but  every  one  has  trouble  sometimes. 

"Of  course  there  should  be  figurative 
language  in  the  poem  to  make  the  thought 
appear  more  beautiful. 

"And  as  Longfellow  always  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  language  stored  away 
in  his  mind,  he  placed  some  in  this  poem, 
and  the  ones  that  he  used  in  it  are  very 
pretty,  for  they  are  expressions  of  the 
poet's  beautiful  thoughts.  The  first  pur- 
pose of  every  piece  of  poetry  is  'to  please,' 
and  the  second  purpose  is  'instruction.'  As 
this  piece  is  to  please  it  is  poetry.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  to  'not  give  up,'  but 
to  'look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past.' 

"The  causes  of  his  writing  it  were:  The 
'rainy  day'  and  'his  great  sorrow.' 

"The  effect  on  him  was:  'The  sadness 
that  came  over  him'  and  'the  poem.' 

"  'Life'  should  be  the  subject  of  'The 
Rainy  Day,'  for  Longfellow's  life  is  de- 


scribed in  the  three  small  stanzas  that  com- 
pose the  piece. 

"From  reading  it,  I  feel  as  though  I  knew 
the  author  well,  for  there  is  so  much  written 
between  the  lines." 

Age,  II  years.  —Genie  Johnson. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
that  have  come  to  our  notice  of  a  method 
of  teaching  children  to  read  that  is  becom- 
ing current  in  some  quarters  under  the  in- 
fluence of  normal  school  training.  It  is 
probable  that  most  readers  will  rank  this 
production  very  high  among  the  school 
performances  of  pupils  eleven  years  of 
age.  It  has  much  more  of  the  flavor  of 
age  than  of  childhood.  It  indicates  un- 
usual and,  we  believe,  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers  of  reflection. 
We  write  this  comment  assuming  that  this 
pupil  is  expressing  in  this  exercise  the  re- 
sults of  her  own  thinking,  and  is  not  merely 
embodying  thoughts  that  have  been  con- 
veyed to  her  by  her  teacher.  If  the  latter 
were  the  truth,  the  entire  exercise  would 
be  a  false  pretense,  harmful  to  the  pupil 
and  disgraceful  to  the  teacher,  when  pub- 
lished as  the  work  of  the  pupil.  The  seri- 
ous question  is  whether  that  is  the  best 
training  for  pupils  eleven  years  of  age 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  write 
such  an  exercise  as  the  above.  If  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  "show  piece"  gotten 
up  for  the  occasion,  does  it  not  suggest 
that  the  pupil  is  growing  old  too  fast?  The 
reflective  spirit  is  good,  but  it  is  the  natural 
product  of  experience  and  maturity.  It 
does  not  belong  to  children  in  their  swad- 
dling clothes.  To  the  eleven-year-old  child 
of  healthy  normal  development  this  kind 
of  reflective  study  of  Longfellow's  "Rainy 
Day"  would  be  quite  impossible.  It  is  not 
what  the  poem  meant  to  the  author,  but 
what  it  means  to  the  pupil  that  is  the  thing 
for  the  teacher  to  consider.  "The  Rainy 
Day"  will  not  mean  much  to  the  average 
pupil  of  eleven  years  of  age.  And  we  are 
so  heterodox  as  to  be  glad  that  it  will  not. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Longfellow  may 
have  been  under  the  conscious  influence 
of  all  the  memories  suggested  by  this  child, 
and,  too,  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not 
think  of  them  while  writing  the  poem.  But 
whether  the  pupil's  conjectures  are  true  or 
false,  we  hold  that  she  has  no  business  with 
them.  The  Time,  and  Place,  and  Cause, 
and  Effect,  and  Purpose,  and  final  Result 
of  an  author's  composition  may  be  proper 
objects  of  study  at  some  period,  but  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  study  most  helpful  to 
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children;  nor  is  it  conducive  to  healthy 
growth  to  encourage  the  child  to  criticise 
the  poem  and  suggest  improvements.  She 
thinks  Longfellow  should  have  called  the 
poem  "Life"  instead  of  "The  Rainy  Day." 

What  does  the  poem  itself  say  to  the 
child?  What  can  it  be  made  to  say  by 
suggestions  of  the  teacher  which  are  within 
the  range  of  the  child's  thinking  and  expe- 
rience? These  are  questions  that  should 
be  ever  present  in  the  teacher's  mind. 
"The  Rainy  Day"  is  not  an  eleven-year-old 
child's  poem.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
children  should  not  read  it.  But  healthy 
children  will  not  care  to  read  it,  as  a  rule. 
And  yet  it  may  be  read  with  profit  if  the 
teacher  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
child.  In  that  case  he  will  rest  satisfied 
with  helping  the  child  to  see  the  imagery 
and  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  music  of  the  verse, 
and  then  with  giving  a  peep  at  the  deeper 
significance  of  the  poem  without  attempt- 
ing to  teach  it  exhaustively.  Childhood  is 
the  period  for  gathering  a  store  of  images 
and  impressions  in  literature  which  will  be 
only  vaguely  understood  at  the  best.  The 
reflective  activity  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but 
it  must  be  subordinated.  The  time  will 
come  when  reflection,  by  which  the  prosaic 
significance  of  things  poetic  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, will  be  the  leading  activity.  A  too 
early  stimulation  of  this  faculty  will  tend 
to  dwarf  rather  than  develop  the  mind. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  upon 
this  teacher.  He  has  certainly  learned  his 
lesson  well  and  is  practicing  what  he  has 
been  taught,  very  successfully.  Our  quar- 
rel would  be  with  his  instructor.  He  has 
evidently  attended  a  normal  school  and 
*  become  fascinated  with  the  anatomical 
study  of  literature  which  some  of  them 
pursue  even  in  the  primary  classes  in 
reading. 

The  theory  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  better 
the  teacher  whose  theory  is  bad,  the  more 
harmful  is  his  teaching. 


Table  Etiquette. 

What  we  eat  is  not  more  important  than 
how  we  eat  it. 

Sociability,  formality,  and  deliberation 
in  eating  are  conducive  not  only  to  ele- 
gance, but  to  digestion. 

A  solitary  meal  is  not  as  beneficial  as 
one  taken  in  company  with  others. 

The  formality  of  courses  in  the  best 
French  style,  beginning  with  soup,  rewards 
the  extra  trouble. 


Soup  introduces  a  meal,  a  dinner  espe- 
cially, in  the  best  manner  possible;  ap- 
peases somewhat  the  appetite  and  secures 
moderation. 

Deliberate  eating,  everyone  knows  to  be 
essential  to  health.  But  everyone — if  he 
is  an  American — is  prone  to  ignore  the 
fact.  With  all  our  resources  and  possibil- 
ities we  are  a  dyspeptic  nation  because  we 
are  in  such  haste  to  get  rich  that  we  can- 
not afford  time  to  eat  as  we  should.  Our 
digestive  organs  are  constantly  getting  out 
of  order  as  the  result  of  our  overworking 
and  hasty,  improper  eating. 

A  mind  free  from  care,  nutritious  food 
served  in  good  style,and  abundance  of  time, 
are  necessary  accompaniments  of  all  meals. 

The  well-known  general  rules  for  conver- 
sation at  table  should  never  be  considered 
obsolete.  Subjects  of  interest  to  all  should 
be  chosen,  and  only  those  things  discussed 
which  become  the  time  and  place,  free 
from  anything  to  which  the  most  fastidious 
might  object. 

Private  or  personal  remarks  are  always 
rude. 

No  reference  to  the  food  is  permissible 
— even  praise  being  out  of  place  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances  or  from 
very  intimate  friends. 

Playing  with  a  spoon  or  napkin  ring, 
drumming  with  the  fingers,  tapping  with 
the  foot,  or  tilting  the  chair,  besides  be- 
traying nervousness,  prove  extremely  an- 
noying to  others. 

No  notice  should  be  taken  of  mistakes 
or  accidents,  unless  assistance  can  be 
quietly  rendered. 

All  the  foregoing  rules  are  vital,  never 
to  be  disregarded. 

The  use  of  the  napkin  should  be  dainty 
and  quiet.  It  should  never  be  used  as  a 
bib,  or  conveyed  often  to  the  face.  Let 
no  one  be  conscious  that  you  are  making 
use  of  one,  by  your  manipulation  of  it. 
Do  not  fold  it,  but  lay  it  by  your  plate  at 
the  end  of  the  meal. 

Use  the  knife  only  to  cut  the  food,  never 
to  carry  it  to  the  mouth.  The  fork  must 
be  used  for  the  latter  purpose  in  every  case 
possible.  Vegetables  should  always  be 
eaten  with  a  fork. 

The  handle  of  the  knife  or  fork  should 
lie  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  be  used 
with  an  inward  curve. 

In  eating  soup,  etc.,  bring  the  side  of  the 
spoon  to  your  mouth.  The  spoon  should 
never  be  left  in  the  cup. 

The  English  method  of  leaving  the 
knife  and  fork  on  the  plate  when  it  is 
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passed  for  food  is  preferable,  unless  a  rest 
is  provided. 

Use  the  silver  knife  always  provided  for 
the  purpose,  when  you  eat  fish. 

One  should  never  accept  more  that  two 
cups  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  one  dish  of  soup. 

Bread  should  not  be  cut  but  broken  off 
in  small  pieces  before  it  is  buttered.  To 
bite  the  bread,  or  butter  a  large  piece,  is 
not  allowable. 

Do  not  reach  across  the  table  or  beyond 
another  person  for  anything,  but  ask  for  it. 
Never  shove  or  push  things  at  table. 

Introductions  are  not  in  order  after  be- 
ing seated  at  table. 

Never  read  letters,  papers,  etc.,  at  table. 

T.  S.  Denison,         — From  "■Good  Manners." 
CKicago. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. —  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Lessons  in  Language. 

The  following  exercises  are  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  advanced  sheets  of  De- 
Garmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,"  No.  4.  One  purpose  of  all  the 
exercises  in  this  series  is  to  mingle  useful 
information  with  the  language  study,  thus 
making  every  sentence  express  some  live 
and  interesting  thought. 

THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 
COMMON  SALT. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  minerals  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  us.  In  usefulness  it  far  sur- 
passes gold,  which  serves  mostly  for  orna- 
ment. It  is  of  equal  rank  with  iron,  which 
is  highly  prized  by  all.  Nevertheless,  peo- 
ple seldom  give  it  the  place  that  it  deserves. 
Its  presence  everywhere  is  the  reason  that 
it  is  often  regarded  so  slightly.  If  we  search 
through  nature,  we  find  salt  everywhere. 
The  air  which  surrounds  us  contains  ele- 
ments of  salt.  The  sea,  too,  is  a  source  of 
salt  that  we  can  never  exhaust.  We  find 
salt  most  abundantly,  however,  when  we 
descend  into  the  earth.  There  we  find  salt 
beds  that  are  hundreds  of  feet  thick. 

Directions. — Write  down  the  principal 
clause  of  each  of  the  foregoing  sentences. 

(A  complex  sentence  consists  of  a  prin- 
cipal clause  and  a  subordinate  clause.  The 
principal  clause  makes  good  sense  when 
standing  alone;  the  subordinate  clause  does 
not.  In  these  sentences,  the  subordinate 
clauses  begin  with  that, which,  if,  when.) 


Directions. — First  copy  each  subordinate 
clause,  and  then  change  it  so  that  it  might 
become  a  principal  clause.  Ex. — That  are 
indispensable  to  us. — They  are  indispens- 
able to  us. 


THE  ADJECTIVE  CLAUSE. 
POISONOUS  PLANTS. 

Plants  that  contain  poison  are  said  to 
be  poisonous.  A  poisonous  plant  that  grows 
upon  rubbish  heaps  is  called  henbane.  A 
poisonous  growth  that  sometimes  appears 
on  heads  of  rye  is  called  ergot.  A  plant 
which  has  a  cherry-shaped  fruit  is  called 
the  deadly-nightshade.  Hemlock,  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  gardens,  resembles 
parsley  (Death  of  Socrates).  The  poison- 
ous onion-like  plant  that  blooms  in  the 
spring  and  gets  its  leaves  only  in  the  fall, 
is  the  meadow-saffron.  The  mushrooms 
that  look  the  finest  are  generally  poisonous. 

Directions. — Separate  each  of  the  fore- 
going complex  sentences  into  two  parts, 
one  principal  and  one  subordinate  (the  ad- 
jective clause).  Ex. — Plants  are  said  to  be 
poisonous  (principal).  That  contain  poison 
(subordinate). 

Sayings:  Barking  dogs  rarely  bite.  A 
sleeping  iox  catches  no  hen.  One  must  build 
a  golden  bridge  for  a  fleeing  enemy.  We 
must  not  muzzle  the  working  ox.  (?)  Stem 
masters  do  not  rule  long.  Slowly  gathering 
storms  are  most  severe.  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  A  penny  saved 
is  two  pence  earned. 

Directions. — Change  the  italicized  adjec- 
tive modifiers  into  adjective  clauses.  Ex. 
— Dogs  that  bark  rarely  bite. 


THE  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSE. 
ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  TIME. 

From  the  Life  of  Longfellow. — When  peo- 
ple were  waiting,  February  27,  1807,  Long- 
fellow was  born.  While  his  boyhood  years 
were  passing,  he  dwelt  with  his  parents  in 
his  native  town,  Portland,  Maine.  When 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  Longfellow 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick. 
He  graduated  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen.  While  he  was  yet  in  col- 
lege, he  wrote  his  first  poems.  After  he 
had  graduated,  he  entered  his  father's  law 
office  to  study  law.  But  when  he  found 
himself  unfitted  for  this  business,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  After  a  little 
time  had  passed,  Longfellow  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  ianguages  at  his  almi 
mater.    He  entered  upon  his  work  only 
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after  he  had  spent  three  years  in  travel 
and  study  in  Europe.  When  a  few  years 
had  passed,  the  poet  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  in  Harvard  College.  Long- 
fellow lived  in  the  house  at  Cambridge  oc- 
cupied by  General  Washington,  when  he 
took  command  of  the  army,  in  1775.  When 
men  wrote,  March  24,  1882,  Longfellow 
passed  from  earth.  As  long  as  men  read 
the  English  language,  Longfellow  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Directions.  —  Point  out  the  adverbial 
clauses  of  time.  So  change  the  adverbial 
clause  that  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
principal  clause.  Ex. — Longfellow  was 
born  Feb.  27,  1807.  During  his  boyhood 
years  he  dwelt,  etc. 


From  History. — At  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  the  Romans  ruled  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  During  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Augustus  the  Roman  empire  extended  over 
three  continents.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  were  driven  from  their 
native  land.  After  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  Christianity  was  the  state 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the 
year  476  the  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  that  of 
the  German  arose.  With  the  crowning  of 
Henry  L,  Germany  had  a  ruler  of  fine  men- 
tal attainments.  During  the  reign  of  Ear- 
barossa,  the  country  was  highly  respected 
by  foreign  powers.  After  the  death  of  the 
last  Hohenstaufen,  the  fame  of  the  Empire 
declined.  With  the  choice  of  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg,  order  and  quiet  were  again  re- 
stored. After  the  founding  of  the  Rhine 
confederation  by  Napoleon,  the  German 
Empire  was  wholly  dismembered.  Since 
the  crowning  of  William  I.,  in  187 1,  the 
Empire  has  been  restored. 

Directions. — Change  adverbial  phrases 
into  clauses,  using  the  connectives  when, 
after,  or  since.  Ex. —  When  Christ  was 
born,  the  Romans  ruled  the  whole  civilized 
world. 


Percentage. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  arithmetic  is 
more  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student  than 
Percentage  and  its  applications.  I  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  this  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. There  is  nothing  new  in  percentage; 
anyone  who  understands  fractions,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  decimal  system  as  ap- 
plied to  integers  and  to  fractions,  ought 
not  to  find  any  difficulty  in  understanding 


percentage,  or  in  performing  operations 
under  it.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
reason  for  going  back  to  sense-perception 
for  any  of  the  first  principles  in  this  sub- 
ject; they  have  all  been  found  and  illus- 
trated in  previous  work.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  the  pupil  is  seriously  troubled  in 
percentage,  either  he  has  not  mastered  his 
previous  work  or  he  does  not  recognize  in 
a  new  form  what  he  has  met  before. 

Many  of  our  text-books  treat  the  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  wholly 
mechanical,  or  algebraic,  to  say  the  least. 
I  object  in  toto:  (1)  To  all  rigid  division 
into  "cases";  (2)  To  all  working  by  for- 
mulas; (3)  To  any  "representation"  of  a 
number  by  "100  per  cent."  Often  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  solution  of  problems  arises 
from  the  questions  being  so  stated  in  the 
book  that  it  is  not  clear  to  the  student  what 
the  per  cent  is  hundredths  of.  No  intelli- 
gent progress  can  be  made  in  solving  any 
question  till  this  point  is  clearly  settled. 

Let  the  pupil,  first  of  all,  clearly  under- 
stand that  "per  cent"  and  "hundredths  " 
are  strictly  synonymous  terms.  At  the 
outset,  let  him  be  drilled,  orally  and  by 
writing,  on  many  such  expressions  as  those 
given  below,  until  he  realizes  their  perfect 
equivalence,  and  is  equally  ready  to  use 
one  form  or  another,  as  bests  suits  his  con- 
venience: 

1.  6  per  cent  =  T§ir  =  .6  =  A- 

2.  25  per  cent  =  t£v  =  .25  = 

3.  per  cent  =  y2  of  iiv  =  .00^  =  dnr, 
etc.,  etc. 

To  find  any  per  cent  of  a  number  is  sim- 
ply to  find  so  many  hundredths  of  it,  in 
any  way  that  is  most  convenient;  for  in- 
stance, 7  per  cent  of  a  number  is  7  hun- 
dredths of  it;  12^  per  cent  of  a  number 
is  l/i  of  it;  250  per  cent  of  a  number  is 
2^  times  that  number,  etc.  Surely,  the 
pupil  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  in 
such  work,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  do  any 
strange  or  new  thing.  Much  of  the  work 
in  percentage  is  only  an  application  of  the 
table  of  aliquot  parts  of  100,  or  1,000,  with 
which  the  pupil  should  have  become  famil- 
iar long  ago.  Let  the  following  example 
illustrate:  "A  dealer  bought  some  wheat 
for  #750,  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  4  per 
cent.  What  did  he  gain?  What  did  he 
get  for  it?"  Don't  talk  to  the  pupil  about 
gaining  $4  for  every  $100."  Don't  let  100 
per  cent  "represent"  the  cost.  Don't  trou- 
ble him  about  the  "case"  this  falls  under. 
Come  right  to  the  point.  What  is  4  per 
cent?    Ans.  fa.    What  is  this  fa  of?  Ans. 
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$750,  the  cost.  How  many  dollars  is  2V  of 
$750?  Then,  what  did  he  gain?  What  did 
he  get? 

To  find  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of 
another. — This  means  to  find  what  part 
one  number  is  of  another;  and,  then,  to 
express  that  part  as  hundredths. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  a  few  examples,  and 
let  us  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  there  is 
nothing  new  involved  in  the  work. 

example  1. 

What  per  cent  of  $75  is  $25? 
In  solving,  ask  first,  What  part  is  $25  of 
$75?  Probably  the  pupil  will  see  at  once 
that  $25  is  Yi  of  $75.  If  he  has  difficulty 
in  grasping  this,  ask  him,  what  part  of  $75 
is  $1?  Then,  what  part  is  $25?  Then, 
what  is  the  value  of  If  in  its  lowest  terms. 
Having  found  that  $25  is  ]A,  of  $75,  all 
that  remains  is  to  change  Yi  to  hundredths. 
By  the  table  of  aliquot  parts,  we  know  that 
Yi=-3oYs>  hence,  $25  is  33^  per  cent  of 
$75.  Don't  say  anything  about  "Rate," 
"Base,"  or  "Percentage;  above  all,  don't 

,.  .  Percentage. 

say  that  rate  =  • — 5  — 

i  Base. 

EXAMPLE  2. 

What  per  cent  of  45  is  9? 
Solution. — 9  is  ?9F=£=.2o=  20  per  cent 
of  45. 

EXAMPLE  3. 

What  per  cent  of  40  is  7? 
Of  course  7  is  ?<j  of  40.  But  I  want  this 
expression  in  hundredths;  that  is,  I  want 
a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  100. 
Should  I  multiply  the  present  denomina- 
tor 40  by  2Y2,  I  should  have  100  for  a 
denominator;  hence,  if  I  multiply  the  nu- 
merator 7  by  2Y2,  I  shall  have  hundredths 
for  a  result.  1%=.i,jY  —  i7Y  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  4. 

What  per  cent  of  72  is  49? 
The  fraction  f|  offers  no  opportunity  for 
any  special  process;  but,  it  is  evident  that, 
if  I  multiply  both  terms  by  100,  and  then 
divide  both  by  72^-the  present  denomin- 
ator— I  shall  preserve  the  value  of  the 
fraction,  and  have  100  for  a  new  denom- 
inator. Practically,  all  I  need  to  do  is  to 
divide  4900  by  72.  I  can  state  the  work 
as  follows: 

49    49  X  100  4fF 

— =  =  =68TV  per  cent. 

72    72  X  100  100 

In  any  case,  the  general  process  may  be 
described  in  this  way:  Find  what  fraction 
expresses  the  part  that  one  number  is  of 
the  other;  then  make  the  denominator  100 


in  the  best  way  you  can,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  value  of  the  fraction.  The 
numerator  will  be  the  required  per  cent. 

Normal,  III.  —  E.  C.  Hevjett. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Geography  Outlines. 

f  Location — Latitude  and  Longitude. 
Boundary. 
Area. 

Population  — 14,000,000. 

Ocean. 

Bay. 

Lake. 

Rivers — 12. 

Island — 1. 

Capes — 2. 

Mountains — 3. 

Cities — 5. 

(  Animals — 10. 
Products  )  Vegetables — 10. 

I  Minerals — 10. 
Government. 
[  Religion. 

SUGGESTIVE  KEY-WORDS. 


Victoria  Regia. 
Cannibals. 
Botocudos. 
Oregones. 
"American  Ostrich.' 
Tolling  Bird. 
Anacondas. 
Don  Pedro. 
Coffee  Fields. 
Diamond  Region. 


The  Bore. 
Chocolate. 
'Cassava  Bread." 
Selvas. 
Lotteries 
Brazilian  Plateau. 
The  Legal  Language. 
Matto  Grasso. 
Rainfall. 

Reciprocity  Treaty. 


QUERIES. 

Shall  pearls  be  classed  as  an  animal  or 
mineral  production? 

What  do  the  Botocudos  use  for  razors? 

How  is  revenue  raised  in  Brazil? 

What  city  exports  the  most  rubber  in 
the  world?  Coffee? 

Why  was  the  name  Brazil  applied  to  the 
great  South  American  republic? 

Does  the  Amazon  form  a  delta? 

How  far  up  the  Amazon  River  is  the 
tide  perceptible? 

What  is  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  water  mark  of  the  Amazon? 

Tell  of  the  width  and  depth. 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  traveling  up  and  down  the  Amazon? 

Who  discovered  the  Amazon  river? 

Which  of  the  Amazon's  tributaries  is 
noted  for  cataracts? 

At  what  age  does  a  coffee  tree  bear  fruit? 

Is  the  fleshy  portion  palatable? 

What  races  inhabit  Brazil? 

What  city  is  noted  for  its  churches,  con- 
vents, etc. 

In  what  city  are  the  principal  institu- 
tions of  learning? 
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What  cities  of  Brazil  are  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  United  States? 

When  were  slaves  emancipated  in  Brazil? 

Where  are  convicted  criminals  confined 
and  kept  at  hard  labor? 

Is  coal  found  in  Brazil?    If  so,  where? 

What  diseases  are  prevalent  in  Brazil? 

Compare  Brazil  with  the  United  States. 

Sketch  Amazon  river. 

List  the  imports  of  Brazil. 

Tell  of  the  quiet  change  from  Empire  to 
Republic. 

Who  is  President  now? 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Cannibals. — Some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  kill  and  eat  human  beings.  The 
flesh  is  even  preserved,  by  being  dried,  for 
future  use. 

Brazil  Nut. — Brazil,  or  cream  nuts,  are 
triangular  in  form  and  covered  with  a  very 
firm  shell.  The  rich,  oily  meat  is  used  for 
food  when  fresh.  Oil  is  manufactured  from 
them,  and  is  of  some  commercial  impor- 
tance.   Para  is  the  best  known  port. 

Coffee. — Describe  the  plant.  Flowers. 
Where  does  it  grow  wild?  What  is  caffeine? 
Coffee  is  named  from  Kaffa,  a  district  south 
of  Abyssinia.  Tell  of  picking,  drying,  etc. 
Brazil  produces  one-half  of  the  coffee  of 
the  world.  Much  of  this  coffee  is  sold  un- 
der other  names.  Its  reputation  is  not  so 
good  as  Mocha  or  Java. 

Brazil  Wood. — The  genuine  Brazil  wood 
comes  from  Brazil,  but  it  is  imported  from 
Central  America  and  West  Indies.  Bra- 
ziline  is  a  dye  obtained  from  this  wood. 
This  wood  is  so  heavy  it  sinks  in  water.  It 
was  considered  so  valuable  that  the  traffic 
was  controlled  by  the  Crown;  hence  the 
name,  "Queen's  Wood." 

Prof.  Agassiz  reports  having  seen,  at  a 
fair  in  Belem,  in  1867,  117  different  kinds 
of  valuable  woods  cut  from  a  piece  of  land 
not  half  a  mile  square,  many  as  beautiful 
as  mahogany  or  rosewood,  and  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish. 

Manioc. — This  shrub  grows  eight  or  ten 
feet  high, and  has  tuberous  roots  from  which 
the  tapioca  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The 
juice  is  poisonous.  When  the  roots  are 
baked  or  pressed  and  thoroughly  washed, 
it  is  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  It  is 
sometimes  called  "Brazilian  Arrowroot." 

Boa  Constrictor. — This  animal  is  a  non- 
venomous  serpent  which  enfolds  and 
crushes  its  prey  by  its  great  muscular 
power.    Its  victims  are  moistened  with 


saliva  and  then  swallowed  whole.  This  is 
the  largest  of  serpents,  and  has  been  re- 
ported by  travelers  to  attain  eighty  feet  in 
length.  The  python,  a  variety  of  the  Boa 
family,  encircles  and  covers  its  group  of 
eggs  while  incubating. 

"King  of  Waters." — The  Amazon  is  the 
largest  river  in  the  world.  Its  source  is 
only  60  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  have  10,000 
miles  of  navigable  waters  for  the  largest 
ocean  vessels,  and  5,000  more  miles  suit- 
able for  steamboat  travel,  while  in  time  of 
high  waters  canoes  may  reach  the  ocean 
by  the  Orinoco  or  La  Plata.  The  waters 
are  open  to  all  European  nations  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Why  are  there  no  large 
towns  on  this  river? 

Rio  Janeiro. — Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital, 
and  most  important  commercial  city  of 
Brazil,  is  situated  near  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent harbor.  It  is  the  second  city  in 
size  in  South  America,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  360,000.  Water  is  brought 
twelve  miles  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  over 
100  years  old.  The  aqueduct  crosses  a 
valley  90  feet  deep  and  740  feet  wide  upon 
two  tiers  of  arches,  one  above  the  other. 
The  climate  is  insalubrious  on  account  of 
its  extreme  humidity.  The  bay  was  thought 
by  DeSolis,  who  entered  it  on  January  1, 
15 16,  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  he 
names  Rio  de  Janeiro  (River  of  January). 

f  f  f  Bread  Fruit. 

Cacao. 
Peach  Palm. 
Cama. 

Fruit   \  Pra"ges- 

Lemons. 

Bananas. 

Figs. 

Nutmegs. 

[  Cloves,  etc. 

North  of  100 

S.  valuable  j  (  Brazil  Nuts, 

principally  \  Nuts  )  Cocoanuts. 


for  the  pro- 
ductions of 
the  forest. 


Coloring  . 


Furniture. 


Pecans,  etc. 

j  Brazilwood. 
I  Logwood. 

j  Mahogany. 
J.  Rosewood. 
(  Ebony,  etc. 


Vanilla. 
Sarsaparilla. 
India  Rubber,  Caout  Chouc. 


Flavoring. 


Between  100   (  Coffee>  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
S  and2t;oS  i     r'ce'  an<l  other  semi-tropical 
-*     '  (  products. 

I  Productions  common  to  other 
-j  countries  having  a  temperate 
j  climate. 


South  of  250 
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The  foregoing  is  merely  suggestive  of 
other  outlines  the  teacher  may  prepare  for 
the  animal  and  mineral  productions,  and 
for  the  productions  of  other  countries. 


EXPLANATORY. 

The  outline  may  be  used  on  the  black- 
board, and  should  be  completed  by  the 
pupils  after  the  teacher  has  carefully  as- 
signed the  lesson. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  just  what  is 
wanted  is  one-half  of  the  battle. 

The  suggestive  key-words  refer  to  sub- 
jects which  may  be  treated  similarly  to 
"Items  of  Interest,"  or  may  be  used  for 
oral  or  written  minute  talks. 

The  "Queries"  are  to  be  used  from  day  to 
day,  or  when  convenient  for  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  pre- 
pare similar  outlines,  etc.,  on  the  eighth 
year's  work  as  called  for  in  the  Illinois 
State  Manual.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  about  September. 

Thanks  are  due  Mr.  John  M.  Boyer  for 
help  in  preparing  this  article. 

Decatur,  III.  — John  F.  Wicks. 


Outlines  in  TJ.  S.  History. 

1.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics;  not  by 
pages. 

2.  Lead  each  pupil  to  give  in  his  own 
language  all  the  information  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  upon  the  lesson. 

3.  In  developing  a  topic,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, base  each  question  upon  the  preceding 
answer. 

4.  Connect,  systematize,  and  supplement 
the  matter  given  in  the  recitation. 

5.  Talk  familiarly;  do  not  lecture. 

6.  Require  each  pupil  to  keep  a  note 
book. 

7.  Read  extracts  from  books  before  the 
class. 

8.  Show  how  the  history  of  a  place  or  a 
country  depends  upon  its  geography. 

9.  Require  each  pupil  to  prepare  maps 
on  paper  and  to  reproduce  them  quickly 
upon  the  board. 

10.  Pay  great  attention  to  biography. 

11.  Call  frequent  attention  to  causes  and 
results. 

12.  Assign  topics  for  historical  essays. 

13.  Give  frequent  exercises  in  written 
work. 

14.  Use  the  Historical  Cards. 

15.  Pay  attention  to  noted  days  in  his- 
tory. 


16.  Pay  especial  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing features  in  history. 

1 7.  Information  is  not  the  main  end  to  be 
obtained. 

18.  A  love  for  history  with  some  valuable 
methods  of  pursuing  it  are  the  great  re- 
sults of  class  work. 

19.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  read. 

20.  Read  or  tell  stories  from  history  to 
the  primary  and  intermediate  pupils. 


PERIODS  IN  AMERICAN  and  U.  S.  HISTORY. 
I.  Aboriginal     1492 

II.  Discovery  and  Exploration....  1492-1607 

III.  Colonial   1607-1776 

IV.  Nationality   1776   

1.  Revolutionary   1776- 1783 

2.  Organization  and  Development  .  1783-1861 

3.  Civil  War   1861-1865 

4.  Reconstruction  and  Development  1865   

THE  ABORIGINAL  PERIOD. 
THE  ABORIGINES. 


I.  Mound  Builders. 

1.  Earth  works. 

a.  Where  found. 

b.  Number. 

c.  Shapes  and  Sizes. 

d.  Contents. 

e.  Purposes. 

2.  Time  and  Origin. 


II.  Indians. 

1.  Time  and  Origin. 

2.  Number. 

3.  Character  and  Habits 

4.  Language. 

5.  Government. 

6.  Religion. 

7.  Tribes. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE  NORTHMEN*. 

I.  Time.       )  Biarne  Heriulfson  986  A.D. 

II.  Persons.  [Lief  Erickson  1001  A.D. 

III.  Causes. 

Herjulfson,  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land, was  driven  by  a  storm  westward;  he  re- 
ported that  he  saw  land,  and  Erickson  deter- 
mined to  test  the  truth  of  this  report. 

The  climate  and  productions  were  inviting. 

IV.  Places. 

Labrador  and  the  northeast  coast  of  the  U. 
S.    Some  authorities  claim  the  entire  eastern 
coast  of  the  U.  S. 
V.  Evidences. 

The  annals  of  Iceland  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Northmen. 
VI.  Results. 

Nothing  permanent.  The  country  was  named 
Vinland.  Frequent  voyages  were  made  in  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  centures. 

In  1350  a  plague  depopulated  Greenland  and 
Vinland,  and  all  communication  with  the  lat- 
ter country  ceased. 
A.  Flanagan,  Chicago.      — S.  Laura  Ensign. 


That  day  is  best  wherein  we  give 

A  thought  to  other's  sorrows; 
Forgetting  self  we  learn  to  live, 
And  blessings  born  of  kindly  deeds 

Make  golden  our  to-morrows. 

— Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its  maturity. 
That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department. 


WHAT  DOES  "APPERCEPTION"  MEAN? 

CHARLES' GARMO,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Because  a  new  word  now  and  then  ap- 
pears in  the  vocabulary  of  psychology,  it 
must  not  be  forthwith  concluded  that  a 
new  function  of  mind  has  been  discovered. 
The  inference  should  be,  rather,  that  some 
phase  of  processes  already  known  is  now 
emphasized,  either  for  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical purposes.  For  the  work  of  the  school 
room  these  new  distinctions  are  quite  ster- 
ile unless  they  serve  to  re-inforce  what  was 
already  known,  or  to  throw  new  light  upon 
the  problems  of  teaching.  Of  all  the  dis- 
tinctions made  in  modern  psychology,  I 
know  of  none  likely  to  be  of  more  use  to 
the  teacher  than  that  of  "apperception." 

Etymologically,  it  is  plain 
that  the  word  is  made  up  of 
the  Latin  prefix  ad  and  the  ^ 
well-known  word  perception,  so  \~ 
that  the  inference  is  that  it 
means  perception  plus  some-  \ 
thing  else.    To  get  an  idea  of 
what  this  "something  else"  is, 
let  us  approach  the  subject  by 
giving  our  attention  to  the  ac-  y 
companying  very  homely  dia- 
gram.    Now,  perception  gives 
us  the  diagram,  which  consists  of  three 
lines,  one  straight  and  perpendicular,  an- 
other broken  and  oblique,  and  the  third 
curved  in  an  upward  direction  and  located 
beneath  the  broken  one.    The  mind  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  bare  perception  of  these 
lines,  their  directions  and  constructions; 
it  wants  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning, 
if  they  have  any. 

The  "something  else"  implied  in  the 
prefix  of  the  word  apperception  is  precisely 
this  interpretation  that  the  mind  calls  for. 
We  ask  impatiently,  What  does  it  mean? 
Evidently  this  can  be  determined  only  as 
the  perception  of  the  lines  is  related  to 
notions  that  the  mind  already  possesses; 
for  to  relate  the  perception  of  something 


not  fully  understood  (the  diagram)  to 
something  else  still  less  understood  would 
be  to  explain  the  partially  known  by  the 
wholly  unknown.  In  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  diagram,  it  is  said  that  a 
painter  once  wagered  that  he  could,  with 
three  lines,  represent  a  soldier  and  a  dog 
entering  a  tavern.  The  foregoing  diagram 
was  his  representation. 

Thus  far,  apperception  seems  to  mean 
the  perception  of  some  object  plus  the  in- 
terpretation of  its  real  significance  through 
reference  to  notions  already  possessed  and 
understood. 

To  emphasize  the  remark  already  made 
that  new  terminology  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  discovery  of  new  mental  func- 
tions, it  may  be  stated  that  many  authors 
include  both  the  reception  of  a  notion  and 
its  interpretation  in  the  word  perception 
alone.  Thus  Mr.  Fiske  in  "Cosmic  Phil- 
osophy" (Vol.  II.,  p.  107)  says,  "It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  the  perception  of  an 
object  necessarily  implies  the  recognition 
of  the  oject  as  this  or  that,  as  like  certain 
objects  and  as  unlike  certain  others.  Every 
act  of  recognition  therefore  involves  class- 
ification." 

The  word  apperception  was  first  used  by 
Leibnitz  (See  Eucken,  History  of  Philo- 
sophical Terminology)  to  distinguish  the 
soul  monad  which  has  conscious  perception, 
from  the  monads  of  lower  organic  or  in- 
organic nature,  which  have  only  sensations 
or  dreamy,  unconscious  perceptions.  It 
was  a  favorite  term  with  Kant,  who  usually 
meant  by  it  the  necessary  act  of  relating 
all  knowledge  to  the  ego,  or  "I  think,"  as  a 
condition  of  any  consciousness  at  all.  He 
often  speaks  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  ap- 
perception, thus  indicating  that  all  know- 
ing is  a  process  of  unifying  separate  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  by  relating  them  to 
our  ego,  or  self-consciousness. 
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Modern  German  psychologists,  almost 
without  exception,  have  employed  the 
term,  while  the  Herbartians  have  made 
great  use  of  it  in  pedagogics.  The  Kantian 
use  of  the  word  apperception  has  a  meta- 
physical rather  than  a  pedagogical  signifi- 
cance. What  must  be  from  a  logical  or 
metaphysical  standpoint,  is  not  so  impor- 
tant to  the  teacher  as  what  may  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  the  Herbartians  limit  the 
word  apperception,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
relation  that  a  new  perception  may,  should, 
or  does  bear  to  ideas  already  held  by  the 
mind.  Here  is  something  partly,  at  least, 
within  the  range  of  the  teacher's  power, 
for  he  may  determine  what  many  of  the 
new  ideas  shall  be,  he  may  carefully  incul- 
cate the  older  interpreting  ideas,  or  he 
may,  by  skillful  preparation,  so  bring  to 
consciousness  these  conceptions  that  a 
rapid  and  efficient  apperception  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  new  material  of  knowledge 
will  take  place  upon  presentation. 

A  little  reflection  shows  that  this  process 
of  building  up,  of  organizing,  of  unifying 
the  structure  we  call  knowledge  is  the  es- 
sential one  in  education,  hence  the  mental 
activity  symbolized  by  the  word  appercep- 
tion should  receive  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  various  ways  of  conceiving 
the  assimilation  that  comes  through  apper- 
ception. The  expression  of  such  a  syn- 
thesis shows  that  a  judgment  has  been 
formed,  as  in  a  case  of  an  identification. 
Thus,  the  object  I  perceive  is  a  robin.  From 
this  standpoint,  an  act  of  apperception  is 
an  act  of  judgment,  or  the  subsumption  of 
a  subject  under  a  predicate.  Again,  think- 
ing of  the  stages  of  the  process,  Dr.  Harris 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  an 
act  of  apperception  is  one  of  syllogistic 
reasoning  (See  Thoughts  on  Educational 
Psychology,  sections  IX.,X.,XI.)  The  Her- 
bartians, viewing  mental  processes  from 
different  standpoints,  regard  everything 
that  tends  to  drive  an  idea  out  of  conscious- 
ness as  an  arrest,  and  all  that  tends  to 
keep  it  there  as  a  furthering.  They  have 
also  the  idea  of  a  fusion  of  identical  ele- 
ments of  different  perceptions.  Thus,  I 
have  seen  and  worn  my  hat  many  times, 
but  I  have  only  one  notion  of  it.  The 
manifold  different  perceptions  of  the  hat 
are  fused  or  united  into  one  idea.  With 
these  thoughts  in  mind  we  can  now  under- 
stand Lindner  when  he  says:  "Every  newly 
entering  idea  seeks,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  reproduction,  to  bring  into  mind  a 


certain  group  of  similar  or  related  ideas; 
if  these  older,  reproduced  ideas  are  suffi- 
ciently strong,  the  new  and  just  entering 
idea  must  submit  to  a  modification  through 
them — it  enters  as  different  from  what  it 
would  were  these  older  concepts  not  pres- 
ent. The  transformation  of  a  newer 
(weaker)  idea  by  means  of  an  older  one 
surpassing  the  former  in  power  and  inner 
organization  bears  the  name  of  appercep- 
tion, in  contrast  with  an  unaltered  reception 
of  the  same  perception"  (See  Lindner's 
Empirical  Psychology,  pp.  123-4).  That 
is  to  say,  in  Herbartian  terminology,  what 
is  like  in  the  new  and  the  old  ideas  has  un- 
dergone fusion  or  uniting,  and  what  is  differ- 
ent has  suffered  partial,  and  it  may  be  to- 
tal, arrest. 

What  we  know,  then,  determines  in  a 
sense  what  we  learn,  for  the  new  obtains 
its  significance  largely  from  the  old.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  teacher  has  almost 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  con- 
tent of  the  pupil's  knowledge  obtained 
through  instruction,  for  he  can  make  it  en- 
ter into  vital  connection  with  the  child's 
whole  compass  of  thought,  or  he  can  leave 
it  a  mass  of  inert  and  meaningless  symbols. 

Apperception,  again,  has  the  most  inti- 
mate connection  with  attention,  and  its 
more  constant  expression,  interest.  The 
sense  attention  can  indeed  be  attracted  for 
brief  periods  without  inward  assimilation, 
but  intellectual  attention  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable without  the  fructifying  power  of 
apperception.  What  we  do  not  understand 
and  assimilate — relate  to  what  is  known — 
can,  at  the  most,  awaken  only  wonder. 
The  old  pedagogical  maxim  used  to  be, 
"Make  your  instruction  interesting;"  the 
new  one  is,  "Let  your  instruction  awaken 
permanent  interest."  This  is  only  possible 
when  apperception  is  as  full  and  complete 
as  may  be. 

The  importance  of  apperception  for  the 
spiritual  life  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  different  types  of  people  we  daily  meet. 
Where  the  progress  of  inner  assimilation 
corresponds  to  the  daily  experience  we 
may  say  with  Volkmann,  that  the  more  we 
know,  the  more  we  see  that  is  new.  But 
when  the  apperceiving  ideas  are  inflexible 
and  compact,  new  experience  has  but  little 
effect  upon  them,  so  that  it  must  not  aston- 
ish us  to  meet  people  who  have  nothing  to 
learn  and  nothing  to  forget.  When  the  ap- 
perceiving ideas  are  too  indefinite,  they 
lead,  as  Lindner  says,  to  "that  easy,  super- 
ficial apprehension  so  often  found  in  com- 
mon-place men,  which  does  not  trouble  it- 
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self  with  nice  distinctions."  Those  whose 
assimilating  masses  of  ideas  are  confused 
are  but  little  impressed  by  their  experience. 
Again,  the  apperception  may  be  one-sided 
and  partial,  and  this  leads  to  an  undue 
emphasis  of  the  trifling  and  unimportant; 
it  gives  rise  to  prejudice  and  partizanship. 
For  a  misinterpretation  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  Bible  for  selfish  purposes,  see  the 
story  of  "The  Jerico  Road."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  often  quite  as  necessary  to  repel 
as  to  complete  apperception.  This  is  the 
case  when  we  wish  to  give  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  one  line  of  thought.  It  requires 
considerable  courage  and  vigor  of  mind 
resolutely  to  say  "No"  to  a  new  impression 
that  solicits  assimilation.  The  fully  known 
no  longer  interests  us;  it  has  been  apper- 
ceived  already.  In  such  a  case  only  a 
failure  of  expectation  can  awaken  the 
mind. 

When  many  apperceiving  ideas  offer 
themselves  for  service,  it  may  be  that  the 


idea  to  be  assimilated  may  vanish  before 
the  strife  as  to  which  group  shall  apperceive 
it  is  over,  or  the  mind  may  be  confused  by 
contradictory  impulses,  so  that  paralysis 
of  action  will  ensue  (Hamlet).  It  often 
happens  that  men  with  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  allow  this  acquisition  to  lie  inert 
and  useless,  whereas  men  of  far  less  ac- 
quirements, but  with  ready, vigorous  apper- 
ceiving powers,  accomplish  much  more. 

But,  finally,  we  should  remember  that 
though  the  old  usually  apperceives  the 
new,  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case. 
The  history  of  science  is  full  of  instances 
where  the  discovery  of  some  new  princi- 
ple has  destroyed  or  greatly  transformed 
previous  conceptions.  The  overthrow  of 
the  old  Ptolemaic  astronomy  and  the  con- 
sequent readjustment  of  religious  thought, 
and  the  more  recent  general  acceptance  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  are 
cases  in  point.  The  only  way  to  overcome 
old  error  is  to  apperceive  it  with  new  truth. 


ON  TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 


In  much  that  has  been  said  about  teaching 
patriotism  to  children,  so  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  flag  that  it  is  the 
symbol  more  than  what  is  symbolized  that 
the  child  thinks  most  about.  It  is  the  rep- 
etition of  the  error  of  the  "old  education" 
which  often  taught  the  child  the  word  with- 
out seeing  to  it  that  the  significance  of  the 
word  was  also  taught. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  sym- 
bols in  education  when  they  awaken  patri- 
otic emotions.  And,  too,  there  are  symbols 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  sense,  or  to 
the  imagination,  that  have  a  direct  corre- 
spondence with  the  emotion  they  are  used 
to  stimulate.  There  are  words  that  when 
spoken  stir  the  feelings  merely  by  their 
sounds.  There  is,  also,  a  certain  corre- 
spondence between  the  form  and  color 
of  objects  and  certain  emotions.  Finely 
strung  organisms  are  more  susceptible  to 
these  sensations  than  others.  But  these 
occasional  correspondences  between  some 
symbols  and  certain  emotions  will  not 
serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  found 
a  method  of  instruction.  There  may  be 
something  in  the  combination  of  forms 
and  colors  in  the  American  flag  that  stim- 
ulates the  emotion  of  patriotism.  It  is 
certainly  beautiful.  But  just  how  much 
this  beauty  would  stimulate  a  person  to 
love  his  country  who  had  never  associated 
—3 


the  flag  in  any  way  with  his  country  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  calculate. 

But  the  perrenial  method  of  teaching  a 
child  to  find  meaning  in  arbitrary  symbols, 
whether  words,  or  flags,  or  what-not,  is  to 
teach  him  to  associate  the  symbol  with  the 
thing  signified.  If  he  would  see  his  coun- 
try in  a  flag,  then  he  must  associate  his 
country  with  the  flag.  And  in  order  to 
make  this  association  he  must  know  his 
country.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  one's  coun- 
try that  must  be  the  fountain  from  which 
spring  patriotic  emotions.  If  his  country 
is  known  to  be  beneficent  then  its  sym- 
bol, the  flag,  will  ever  stimulate  the  patri- 
otic emotion.  If  it  is  tyrannical  or  cor- 
rupt, then  the  flag  will  awaken  emotions 
of  hate  and  execration.  If  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  unworthy  men  who  are  prostitu- 
ting it  to  their  own  base  uses,  then  the  flag 
will  stimulate  the  beholder  to  release  it 
from  these  wretches  and  select  worthy  men 
to  administer  its  affairs. 

Let  us  teach  the  children,  then,  what  our 
country  is,  what  it  does  for  each  one  of  us, 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  what  dangers 
are  threatening  it,  and  what  is  everyone's 
duty  concerning  it.  As  the  child  grows  in 
this  knowledge  lead  him  to  associate  it  with 
the  flag;  to  see  it  in  the  flag.  Then,  in  tim 
the  flag  becomes  a  glorious  thing  to  him  be- 
cause of  the  meaning  he  puts  into  it. 
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A  large  corps  from  the  best  teachers  and 
educational  writers  of  the  country  will 
contribute  to  the  pages  of  The  Journal 
next  year.  We  shall  also  have  a  European 
correspondent  who  will  tell  our  readers  of 
education  in  that  country,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  Prof.  R.  D.  Jones, 
of  the  Normal  University,  will  spend  two 
or  three  years  in  the  old  country  in  the 
study  of  history,  literature,  and  art,  and 
has  been  engaged  to  write  regularly  for 
this  magazine. 


Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris;  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
of  Michigan  University;  Prof.  Howison, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  Prof. 
Chas.  DeGarmo,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, will  be  among  our  contributors  next 
year,  who  will  write  articles  on  psychology 
for  The  Journal. 


The  series  of  articles  on  the  "History 
of  Political  Parties,"  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
that  has  been  running  in  The  Journal  for 
some  months  will  close  with  a  graphic  out- 
line in  our  next  number,  summarizing  the 
entire  history.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
expressed  to  us  their  admiration  of  this 
lucid  and  interesting  epitome  of  this 
subject. 


Remember  that  excursion  trains  will 
leave  Chicago  for  Toronto  in  time  to  reach 
Toronto  by  the  14th.  It  will  take  about 
twelve  hours  to  make  the  trip.  A  ticket  to 
Toronto  and  return  can  be  purchased 
at  any  railroad  station  for  one  fare  plus 
$2.00  for  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion. The  entire  expense  for  railroad  fare 
from  Chicago  and  return  will  be  about 
$14,  or  only  $2  more  than  the  rate  to  St. 
Paul  last  summer.  Toronto  is  making  large 
preparation  for  a  hospitable  welcome  to 
the  teachers  from  the  states.  It  will  be  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  better  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line. 


This  number  completes  the  tenth  volume 
of  this  magazine.  Eight  volumes  of  it 
were  published  under  the  name  of  the  Illi- 
nois School  Journal.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  generous  support  that  has  been  given 
to  our  efforts  in  the  past,  and  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  continuance  of 
this  support  in  the  future.  We  have  tried 
to  fulfill  our  promise  to  improve  The  Jour- 
nal as  its  financial  prosperity  increased. 
The  last  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
one  in  its  existence,  and  it  is  the  best  vol- 
ume yet  published.  To  those  who  have 
been  expecting  that  The  Journal  would 
have  to  turn  over  its  barrel  and  begin  to 
repeat  itself  for  want  of  "other  worlds  to 
conquer,"  we  wish  to  say  that  we  will  be 
able  to  run  another  year  on  new  and  fresh 
material  that  has  never  been  used.  When 
The  Journal  ceases  to  grow  we  hope  it 
will  cease  to  live. 
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"Dr.  John  Hancock. 


Mr.  Hancock  died  suddenly  in  his  office 
on  June  i,  with  the  harness  on.  He  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  has  been  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  nation  and,  especially,  of  the  state  in 
which  he  was  born  and  has  always  lived. 
He  had  no  extended  opportunities  for  at- 
tending school  while  young,  but  what  he 
had  were  well  improved,  and  he  made  the 
most  out  of  the  great  university  of  life  of 
which  he  was  so  prominent  a  member. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  one  of  the 
happiest  that  can  come  to  any  of  us, — ac- 
tive to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  in  serv- 
ing God  by  devoting  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions to  which  he  gave  as  strong  ex- 
pression upon  occasion,  but  there  are  few 
men  in  the  profession  who  have  more  warm 
personal  friends,  and  fewer  personal  foes 
than  he.  With  his  earnestness  and  honesty 
that  stopped  at  nothing  when  the  right,  as 
he  saw  it,  was  to  be  defended,  was  mingled 
a  sweet  and  kindly  spirit  that  seemed  to 
harbor  no  resentment. 

He  has  been  honored  with  important 
trusts  beyond  most  men,  by  both  his  fellow 
citizens  and  his  fellow  teachers.  He  began 
the  work  of  teaching  in  a  country  school, 
worked  his  way  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati,and  died  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  and  of  a  high  sense  of 
honor— a  high-minded  Christian  gentleman. 
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Enumeration  Statistics. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  been  agitating 
for  some  years  the  question  of  some  change 
in  the  method  of  enumeration  of  children, 
so  that  the  larger  cities  shall  not  receive 
more  than  their  just  quota  of  the  public 
school  revenue.  This  revenue  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  21;  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  cities,  generally,  enum- 
erate more  children  than  can  be  found 
within  their  corporation  limits,  thus  de- 
frauding the  rural  districts. 

The  city  school  authorities  evidently 
wink  at  this  false  enumeration  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  cities  pay  so  much  more  into 
the  general  fund  than  they  ever  receive 
from  it.  Fort  Wayne  for  years  reported  a 
school  population  (from  6  to  21)  that  was 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  population  of  that 
city.  During  that  time  Terre  Haute  had 
a  larger  population  than  Fort  Wayne,  but 
she  had  a  smaller  school  enumeration.  But 
Terre  Haute  revised  her  plans,  and  for 
some  years  has  been  reporting  a  larger 
school  population  than  Fort  Wayne,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Fort  Wayne  has 
now  5,000  more  population  by  the  census 
than  Terre  Haute.  How  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  population  of  these  two  cities 
is  now  found  upon  the  school  enumeration 
rolls  has  not  been  publicly  reported  in  re- 
cent years. 

□  Now  comes  Indianapolis,  that  has  been 
enrolling  some  47,000  of  her  population 
each  year  as  children  of  school  age.  The 
Board  of  Education  recently  instructed 
the  enumerators  to  record  the  street  and 
number  of  each  name  taken  for  conven- 
ience of  reference.  This  was  an  unlucky 
order.  When  the  report  of  the  enumerators 
came  in  the  47,000  had  suddenly  dwindled 
to  33,000.  This  diminishes  the  school 
revenue  of  the  city  by  over  #40,000.  The 
Board  has  refused  to  accept  this  report, 
and  has  appointed  the  teachers  in  their 
respective  districts  to  take  the  enumeration. 
This  is  an  order  as  unique  as  the  other  was 
naive.  Let  us  hope  that  the  former  order 
to  report  street  and  number  remains  in 
force. 

Those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes 
probably  know  that  there  has  not  been  an 
honest  enumeration  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  Indianapolis  for  twenty 
years.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  an  honest 
enumeration  was  taken  of  certain  districts 
of  that  city,  but  it  was  not  large  enough, 
and  was  set  aside  and  another  one  ordered. 
At  the  first  one  a  record  by  street  and  nura- 
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ber  was  made,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
verified  if  necessary.  At  the  second,  no 
such  opportunity  for  verification  was  given. 
The  enumeration  was  increased  to  a  satis- 
factory figure.  That  experience  of  the 
Board,  it  seems,  was  unknown  or  forgotten 
by  the  present  Board  of  Education.  Had 
they  borne  it  in  mind,  would  they  have  in- 
sisted that  the  enumeration  should  be  so 
taken  that  it  could  be  verified? 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  our  public  ser- 
vice is  honey-combed  with  frauds  of  this 
sort,  and  that  they  are  winked  at,  and 
sometimes  instigated  by  men  who,  in  their 
private  affairs,  are  above  reproach  in  their 
business  dealings.  When  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  a  city  pay  a  certain  price  per 
capita  to  the  enumerators  for  every  child 
enumerated  and  agree  to  ask  no  questions, 
it  is  offering  a  premium  on  dishonest  re- 
turns, and  what  wonder  is  it  that  50  and  55 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  sometimes 
returned  as  children  of  school  age? 


University  of  Illinois. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Peabody  as  re- 
gent of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  not 
unexpected.  He  has  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  head  of  that  institution. 
The  years  of  his  control  have  been  years 
of  usefulness  and  full  of  honor.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion which  it  was  not  easy  for  Dr.  Peabody 
to  make,  and  which,  it  is  possible,  he  would 
not  approve.  Growing  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  like  other  growing  institutions. 
Men  who  are  admirably  fitted  to  conduct 
them  successfully  through  one  stage  of 
their  development,  are  not  always  best 
leaders  for  some  other  stage.  When  an 
institution  has  matured,  and  its  spirit  and 
method  have  crystallized  into  a  fixed  and 
definite  form,  which  experience  has  proved 
is  best  fitted  to  achieve  its  end,  then  life 
tenure  of  office  is  possible  to  the  manage- 
ment. But  until  this  point  is  reached, 
there  must  needs  be  occasional  changes. 
The  educational  sentiment  of  the  state 
will  approve  of  the  action  of  the  regent 
and  the  board  of  trustees,  looking  toward 
the  election  of  a  new  administration. 

But  the  task  of  filling  the  office  of  regent 
is  no  easy  one.  If  the  Board  follow  the 
trend  of  the  present  popular  impulse,  they 
will  look  for  a  scientist  or  an  expert  in  the 
mechanic  arts  to  fill  the  Regent's  chair. 

What  the  institution  needs  is  a  man  of 
scholarship  and  culture  who  is  able  to  ap- 


preciate the  function  of  both  the  sciences 
and  the  humanities  in  a  great  university. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  must  see,  too,  that 
the  university  must  be  larger  than  any  man 
in  it.  The  Regent  and  faculty  must  be 
much  larger  than  the  Regent  alone,  and 
must  have  a  responsibility  far  greater.  This 
enlarged  responsibility  of  the  faculty  de- 
mands an  enlarged  freedom  of  the  mem- 
bers and  an  influential  voice  in  directing 
the  development  of  the  institution. 

The  Regent  must  be  able  to  co-ordinate 
the  separate  views  and  interests  of  the  re- 
spective Departments,  and  maintain  a  pro- 
per balance.  The  narrowness  of  a  mere 
scientist  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  university  as  the  narrowness  of  a 
mere  scholastic.  A  broad  sympathy  with 
both  learning  and  science  is  what  is  needed 
in  a  Regent.  He  should  be  either  a  scien- 
tist who  is  a  scholar,  or  a  scholar  who  is  a 
scientist,  in  his  sympathies  if  not  in  his  ac- 
quirements. We  believe  the  latter  is  a 
better  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity than  the  former.  Above  all,  let  us 
have  a  man  who  is  not  hedged  about  by 
traditions.  Let  him  be  able  to  look  the 
world  squarely  in  the  face  and  direct  his 
institution  in  the  light  of  its  demands. 
While  this  is  what  is  needed,  we  greatly 
fear  that  it  is  not  what  will  be  done.  It 
seems  now  as  if  the  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical spirit  of  the  age  were  to  have  its  day 
in  wielding  the  lash.  Classic  learning  has 
in  generations  past  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt. Science  is  about  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retaliate,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  will  improve  the  opportunity. 
But  so  long  as  men  who  are  both  classical 
scholars  and  scientists  are  chosen  to  con- 
duct our  great  institutions  of  learning,  edu- 
cation will  be  advanced  along  both  these 
lines.  When  the  mere  scientist  takes  the 
helm,  we  will  soon  be  sailing  in  very  shal- 
low water. 


University  Presidents. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  movement, 
now,  toward  the  selection  of  men  of  sci- 
ence for  presidents  of  great  universities, 
especially  of  those  that  are  under  state 
control.  The  age  of  the  dominance  of  the 
spirit  and  method  of  science  is  at  hand. 
Men  of  wealth  are  founding  great  schools. 
Not  all  of  these  have  become  intoxicated 
by  the  scientific  atmosphere  which  we  all 
breathe.  But  the  public  in  general  are 
drunk  with  it. 
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The  old  catechism  asked: 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?" 
And  answered: 

"To  obey  God  and  enjoy  him  forever." 

But  the  new  catechism  makes  answer: 

"To  know  the  earth  and  possess  as  large 
a  part  of  it  as  possible." 

So  long  as  presidents  can  be  chosen 
from  among  men  of  broad  scholarship  and 
generous  culture,  like  David  S.  Jordan, 
for  instance,  the  cause  of  higher  education 
will  not  suffer,  but  will  be  advanced,  rather. 
But  when  this  spirit  shall  seek  for  the  lead- 
ers of  educational  thought  in  America,  not 
scholars  who  are  scientists,  but  scientists 
who  are  scientists  and  nothing  more,  then 
education  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines. 

Science  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  its  study 
is  an  admirable  discipline  when  it  is  prop- 
erly subordinated.  It  was  formerly  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  but  it  is 
now  fast  becoming  the  chief  stone  of  the 
corner;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  compose 
the  entire  structure,  with  a  little  "learning" 
for  ornament. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  things  must 
needs  be  before  the  educational  millenium 
shall  be  ushered  in.  He  who  stands  one 
side  and  observes  the  changes  of  the  cur- 
rent of  human  thought  discovers  that  man- 
kind, as  a  whole,  never  sees  more  than  one 
side  of  the  shield  at  one  time. 

Now  it  appears  to  be  science;  a  century 
ago  it  was  letters.  Let  us  pray  that  it  may 
not  be  thought  finally  to  be  manual  train- 
in  /.  after  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  not 
science.  Surely  in  that  case  the  last  state 
of  man  would  be  worse  than  the  first,  and 
apparently  hopeless. 


"I  Told  You  So  " 

The  present  drift  of  the  majority  senti- 
ment (must  we  say  public  opinion)  is  shown 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  School  Board 
of  East  Des  Moines.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  this  city — all  women — have 
been  reduced  (so  the  Des  Moines  press 
says)  to  an  average  of  about  $35  per  month. 
This  is  not  so  much,  when  the  expense  of 
board  and  room  and  the  additional  expense 
of  clothing  demanded  is  considered,  as  the 
good  servant  girl  receives  in  the  city  of 
Des  Moines.  No  teacher  who  does  not 
live  at  home  with  her  parents  can  live  re- 
spectably in  Des  Moines  for  less  than  $25 
to  $30  per  month,  not  estimating  the  cost 


of  clothing.  Less  than  $10  per  month, 
then,  is  what  the  teacher  has  for  clothing, 
books,  school  journals,  lectures,  and  travel, 
to  say  nothing  about  amusements,  which  is 
quite  as  important  a  matter. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this? 

The  people  are  not  stingy.  They  pay 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  world's 
fair,  or  to  elect  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  whiskey  and  tobacco  for 
themselves  or  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress and  the  legislature,  and  never  mind 
it.  The  average  politician  who,  Ex- Gov. 
Pillsbury,  of  Minnesota,  says  is  so  near  to 
membership  in  the  riff-raff  class  that  he  is 
not  fit  to  enter  respectable  homes  as  a  guest, 
is  not  stingy.  He  spends  money  freely, 
especially  when  it  is  public  money.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  reducing  the  pay  of 
the  teachers  of  the  future  citizens  of  this 
country  below  that  of  the  servant  girl  who 
looks  after  the  pots  and  kettles? 

We  fear  that  the  example  of  Des  Moines 
will  be  followed  by  other  cities.  We  an- 
ticipate it  for  the  reason  that  the  public 
are  coming  to  believe  that  "anybody  can 
teach  school."  They  find  it  more  difficult 
to  secure  a  good  servant  girl  than  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  declared  by  the  superinten- 
dent to  be  qualified  to  teach  school.  The 
majority  opinion  among  the  people  thinks 
that  the  girl  who  has  completed  the  course 
in  the  district  school  is  prepared  to  teach 
a  district  school;  and  that  a  girl  that  has 
attended  the  city  high  school  is  prepared 
to  teach  in  the  city  schools.  There  is  a 
city  not  a  thousand  miles  from  where  we 
are  now  writing  that  has  an  excellent  nor- 
mal school  within  two  miles  of  its  court 
house.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  is  declared 
by  those  who  say  that  they  know,  that  not 
more  than  three  teachers  in  that  city  have 
ever  attended  this  normal  school. 

The  president  of  the  School  Board  has 
publicly  declared  that  all  the  teachers 
needed  in  the  city  would  be  selected  from 
the  students  of  the  city  high  school,  and 
that  the  order  of  selection  would  be,  "the 
most  needy  first."  Of  course  this  city  pays 
low  salaries  to  most  of  the  teachers.  Let 
it  come  to  be  understood  that  young  women 
with  no  training  and  very  little  knowledge 
can  prepare  our  children  and  youth  for 
citizenship,  and  the  wages  of  teachers  will 
sink  to  the  wages  of  servant  girls  all  over 
the  country. 

Persons,  as  a  general  rule,  are  paid  for 
their  service  in  proportion  to  the  expense, 
in  time  and  money,  to  prepare  themselves 
to  perform  the  service.    If  the  service  can 
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be  performed  only  by  men,  the  pay  ranges 
higher  than  when  it  can  be  performed  by 
women,  for  obvious  reasons, — the  most  ob- 
vions  of  which  is  that  the  man  is  expected 
to  earn  enough  to  support  a  family. 

Superintendents  and  principals  are  a 
good  deal  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things. 
They  allow  school  boards  to  crowd  upon 
the  schools  these  inefficient  teachers  with- 
out their  earnest  and  unflinching  protest. 
All  of  the  virility  is  oozing  out  of  the  work 
of  teaching  in  many  places.  How  far  the 
schools  will  have  to  sink  towards  utter  im- 
bicility  before  the  need  of  scholarly  and 
trained  teachers  will  be  realized,  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict.  It  might  be  changed  in  a 
twelve-month  if  the  intelligence  that  re- 
mains in  the  teaching  force  of  the  coun- 
try would  determine  to  change  it. 


"Dignifying  Labor." 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  work-shop  into  the  common 
school  curriculum  is  that  "it  will  dignify 
labor.  Dignify  labor!  As  well  talk  of 
brightening  the  sun,  or  chastening  virtue,  as 
of  dignifying  labor.  Who  does  not  hold 
the  wretch  who  will  not  work,  whether  he 
be  rich  or  poor,  as  an  object  beneath  con- 
tempt. It  is  true,  in  all  matters  above  the 
plane  of  mere  animal  existence,  that  he 
who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  dignity 
of  labor.  From  the  king  on  his  throne  to 
the  peasant  in  his  hovel  work  is  honorable 
and  idleness  a  disgrace. 

The  only  question  with  everyone  who  is 
not  content  to  be  a  nobody,  and  to  merely 
subsist  as  a  beast,  is  what  kind  of  labor  he 
shall  perform.  The  more  intelligent  the 
man,  the  more  will  he  be  prompted  to  labor 
in  a  field  demanding  intelligence  of  the  la- 
borer. Who  will  be  content  to  wield  the 
pick  and  shovel  on  a  railroad  if  he  has  the 
ability  to  be  the  superintendent  of  that 
railroad?  Who  will  be  content  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  a  dredging  machine  who  is 
anything  more  than  a  machine  himself? 
All  labor  is  honorable,  but  there  are  some 
kinds  of  labor  much  more  attractive  to 
cultivated  intelligence  than  others.  No 
course  of  manual  training  will  make  the 
boy  a  contented  fisherman  who  is  capable 
and  desirous  of  becoming  a  "fisher  of  men." 
Any  course  of  education  that  would  do 
this  would  be  an  abomination.  What  ed- 
ucation should  do  for  every  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  man  is  to  make  him  discontented 


with  himself  and  his  achievements.  No 
course  of  education  that  is  education  and 
not  merely  "training,"  will  make  anyone 
content  to  do  a  kind  of  work  demanding 
small  intelligence  when  he  is  able  to  do  a 
kind  of  labor  demanding  a  larger  intelli- 
gence. And  the  greater  the  intelligence 
demanded,  the  higher  or  "more  honorable" 
will  be  the  grade  of  the  labor  performed. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  work- 
ing with  tools  in  the  school  is  going  to 
dignify  carpentering  or  blacksmithing  be- 
yond the  estimate  in  which  it  is  held  in  the 
community.  The  effect  of  every  good 
school  is  to  dignify  labor.  The  pupil  learns 
that  all  honorable  achievement  is  the  re- 
sult of  labor.  If  the  school  stimulates  the 
child  to  become  something  more  than  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  for 
the  race,  so  much  the  better. 

If  it  is  thought  that  a  good  school  with 
a  work-shop  will  have  any  more  influence 
in  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  child 
that  no  great  excellence  is  attained  without 
correspondingly  great  labor  than  a  good 
school  without  a  work-shop,  we  hold  that 
the  conception  is  not  true. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  work-shop  would 
make  the  child  content  to  spend  his  life  in 
a  lower  grade  of  labor  when  a  higher  is  at- 
tainable by  him,  then  the  work-shop  would 
prove  a  blighting  curse  to  that  child.  But 
we  are  very  sure  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that 
the  work-shop  will  have  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence in  one  way  or  the  other  in  deter- 
mining the  child's  estimate  of  the  "dignity 
of  labor." 


The  Illinois  Normal  School. 

This  institution  has  just  closed  a  most 
prosperous  year.  Its  last  graduating  class 
numbered  forty-one.  The  school  is  meet- 
ing the  fullest  expectations  of  its  friends. 
Pres.  Cook's  intimate  acquaintance  with  it 
for  so  many  years  has  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  incorporate  his  own  ideas  into  the  man- 
agement and  course  of  instruction  without 
any  perceptible  jar.  The  faculty  and  stu- 
dents and  board  of  regents  are  a  unit  in 
purpose  and  effort.  A  new  building  will  be 
erected  immediately  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  Training  School,  and  this 
will  give  some  much  needed  additional 
room  for  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Normal  School  in  the  build- 
ing now  occupied.  This  institution  is  fast 
developing  into  the  ideal  normal  school 
for  students  of  the  grade  of  advancement 
that  are  admitted  here. 
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Dr.  James  H.  Hoose. 

The  local  Board  of  the  Cortland  (N. 
Y.)  Normal  School  has  asked  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Hoose,  as  principal,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  relations  between  the 
principal  and  the  Board  are  "strained." 
Dr.  Hoose  declares  in  reply  that  if  the  re- 
lations are  "strained"  the  straining  is  all 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  he  is  not  a  party 
to  it.  He  closes  his  reply  to  the  formal 
demand  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  for  his 
resignation  with  the  statement:  "I  most 
respectfully  but  firmly  refuse  to  resign  the 
principalship  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
School."  The  entire  letter  of  Dr.  Hoose 
is  in  the  most  vigorous  style  of  this  most 
vigorous-minded  and  determined  gentle- 
man. Viewed  from  afar  it  appears  as  if 
the  local  Board  were  trying  to  get  even 
with  Dr.  Hoose  on  some  old  political  score 
of  ten  years'  standing. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the 
success  and  popularity  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  school.  Students,  people,  and 
teachers  are  with  him. 

Whether  he  shall  remain  or  the  local 
Board  shall  be  compelled  to  stop  "strain- 
ing the  relations,"  or  step  down  and  out, 
will  depend  upon  the  action  of  State  Supt. 
Draper,  who  is  level-headed  and  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  We  confess 
that  our  sympathy  for  the  Doctor  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  vigorous  letter  to 
the  local  Board  of  Control.  If  men  of  his 
ability,  strength  of  convictions,  and  cour- 
age were  filling  all  the  positions  in  the 
country,  the  rule  of  the  seven-by-nine  pol- 
itician would  soon  come  to  an  end  in  edu- 
cational affairs. 


Missouri  to  the  Front. 

Missouri  has  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  her  educational  progress  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  a  four  weeks'  institute 
to  be  held  in  every  county  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  It  also 
provides  for  a  state  training  school  for  in- 
stitute conductors  and  instructors,  and  no 


person  can  be  employed  in  the 'county  in- 
stitutes who  are  not  licensed  by  the  State 
Training  School  Board.  This  Training 
School  is  in  session  from  June  26  to  July 
9,  1891. 

The  following  instructions  by  State  Supt. 
L.  E.  Wolfe  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters 
of  gold  on  the  sky  that  county  superinten- 
dents everywhere  might  read  them: 

"The  all-essential  to  a  good  institute  is  strong, 
vitalizing,  sympathetic  educators  at  the  head  of  it. 
Secure  them  by  all  means,  though  it  be  necessary  to 
go  to  another  part  of  the  state  or  even  beyond  the 
state.  Secure  them  though  it  be  necessary  for- each 
teacher  to  contribute  fifty  cents  more.  Fifty  cents 
is  only  two  and  a  half  cents  a  day  for  the  twenty 
days'  session.  The  teachers'  daily  expense  for  board 
and  lodging  will  be  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  day.  They 
cannot  afford  to  waste  their  time  on  weak,  incompe- 
tent instructors.  The  object  of  the  State  Training 
School  is  to  produce  a  strong,  devoted,  enthusiastic 
corps  of  institute  workers. 


The  Chicago  Society  for  University  Exten- 
sion. 

The  Chicago  Society  for  University 
Extension  was  formally  organized  in  Chi- 
cago, on  June  10.  The  affairs  of  the 
Society  will  be  managed  by  a  council  of 
24,  a  majority  of  whom  will  probably  be 
residents  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Among 
the  members  already  decided  upon  are  the 
following:  Pres.  Rogers,  Northwestern 
University;  Pres.  Roberts,  Lake  Forest 
University;  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago;  Regent  Peabody,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Prof.  Hatfield,  North- 
western University;  M.  Franklin  Mc- 
Veagh,  and  Dr.  Davis,  Chicago;  Prof. 
DeGarmo,  University  of  Illinois;  also  the 
Presidents  of  the  prominent  Colleges  and 
Universities  o  the  Northwest.  A  paid 
secretary  will  be  employed,  who  will  medi- 
ate between  the  local  circles  and  the 
teachers  of  the  Universities.  Towns  of  a 
thousand  inhabitants  are  large  enough  to 
have  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  during 
the  coming  year,  while  the  larger  places  can 
easily  manage  several  courses.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Society  will  doubtless  issur, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  print  1 
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circular  giving  the  names  of  available  lec- 
turers, together  with  their  subjects  and  the 
time  when  they  can  be  secured.  The 
local  centers  will  then  choose  the  subjects 
and  lecturers  they  think  best  adapted  to 
their  circumstances.  The  price  of  the 
courses  will  be  uniform,  and  will  doubtless 
be  about  $135  or  #140  for  six  lectures. 
Teachers  can  be  very  helpful  in  the  organ- 
ization of  local  centers.  Those  who  are 
interested  should  drop  a  card  to  the  Book 
News,  Philadelphia,  for  the  May  No.  of 
that  publication,  which  contains  a  sympo- 
sium on  University  Extension  by  about 
twenty  prominent  writers.  The  informa- 
tion there  contained  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  whole  movement.  Pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  secretary,  inquiries  may  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago. 


Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Teachers  who  are  looking  forward  to  a 
higher  professional  training  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  what  is  offered  in  the 
pedagogical  department  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  De(  rarmo.  The  work  as  laid  out 
covers  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular 
college  course.  It  is  as  follows  :  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Logic,  General  Psychol- 
ogy, Science  of  Instruction,  Special 
Methods,  School  Supervision,  History  of 
Education,  Philosophy  of  Education,  In- 
troduction to  Speculative  Philosophy, 
History  of  Philosophy.  Each  subject  is 
pursued  for  one  term.  A  number  of  the 
regular  college  courses  are  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy.  Special  students  who  give  sat- 
isfactory proof  of  fitness  will  be  allowed  to 
do  a  year's  work  in  these  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  selected  studies  in  Biology, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Literature,  or  Lan- 
guage. 


School  Legislation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  has 
adjourned  and  its  legislation  in  respect  to 
•education  has  been  generally  beneficent. 
It  has  left  the  compulsory  law  untouched. 
It  has  refused  to  commit  itself  to  any  of 
the  wild  schemes  proposed  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  text-books.  Some  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject  is  needed,  but 
probably  it  is  wisest  to  wait  for  two  years 
more,  and  until  the  text-book  legislation 


in  other  states  has  been  fairly  tested. 
Enough  states  are  now  trying  different 
schemes  for  supplying  text-books  to  the 
schools  to  determine  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  before  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  whether  any  of  them  are  what 
Illinois  wants.  Let  these  states  experiment, 
and  we  will  profit  by  their  experience. 

The  appropriations  for  education  have 
been  generous.  The  normal  schools  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  popularity  with  the  people.  Both  of 
them  have  been  supplied  with  nearly  every- 
thing they  have  asked  for.  The  Illinois 
University  is  made  amply  able  to  realize  all 
it  can  reasonably  hope  to  within  the  next 
years.  What  it  needs  now  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  serpent  and  harmlessness  of  a  dove 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
selecting  a  Regent.  Better  conduct  the 
school  for  a  year  under  the  leadership  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  as  acting  president 
than  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of 
a  Regent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees 
to  put  this  institution  in  the  front  rank  of 
state  universities  in  all  of  its  departments 
at  the  earliest  date  possible.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  will  be  accomplished  depends 
upon  the  Regent  more  than  upon  all  other 
agencies. 

The  so-called  charitable  institution  have 
been  amply  provided  for.  (But  why  call 
these  charitable  institutions.  They  are 
no  more  so  than  the  public  schools  and 
state  universities.) 

In  short,  the  legislature  that  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  especially  unfriendly  to 
generous  educational  support  has  proved 
to  be  quite  the  contrary. 


A  Criticism. 

Editor  Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — I  beg  pardon  for  asking  you 
to  devote  any  of  the  space  in  your  valuable 
Journal  to  the  publication  of  this  criti- 
cism; and  I  would  not  ask  it,  but  I  think 
that  Annie  C.  Brackett,  in  her  article  on 
page  488  in  the  June  number,  under  the 
significant  title  of  "Twenty  Pieces,"  invites 
criticism  by  recommending  the  practice 
suggested  in  the  twentieth  "piece"  of  ad- 
vice given  by  her,  viz:  "Correct  all  errors 
in  English  speaking  that  you  notice." 

In  the  apology  which  she  offers  for  sub- 
mitting her  article  for  publication,  she 
makes  use  of  the  folio  wing  sentence:  "They 
may  be  of  value  to  others  in  the  same 
place."  While  the  foregoing  sentence  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  authorities  in  the 
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English  language,  yet  if  she  intends  her 
rules  for  general  benefit,  the  sentence  is 
entirely  too  narrow  in  its  application,  for 
the  rules  would  apply  only  to  individuals 
occupying  the  same  two  rooms  which  were 
occupied  by  the  two  young  teachers  whom 
she  was  advising.  For  general  application 
of  her  rules,  the  sentence  quoted  above 
should  read,  "They  may  be  of  value  to 
others  occupying  like  positions." 

Again,  we  find  in  the  seventh  "piece"  of 
advice  this  sentence  used,  "Try  and  make 
the  room  attractive."  Here  we  see  a  sim- 
ple sentence,  the  subject  unexpressed,  with 
the  compound  predicate  try  and wa^with 
the  single  object  room.  This  sentence  of 
course  should  read,  "Try  to  make  the  room 
attractive." 

And  again,  we  find  in  pieces  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  errors  similar  to  that  in  number 
seven.  In  piece  sixteen  this  sentence  oc- 
curs, "Try  and  make  the  children  polite, 
etc."  This  should  read,  "Try  to  make  the 
children  polite."  In  number  seventeen,  the 
following  sentence  occurs,  "Try  and  get 
the  children,  etc."  This  is  subject  to  like 
criticism,  and  should  read,  "Try  to  get  the 
children,  etc." 

This  article  has  been  written  with  a  view 
to  the  good  the  readers  of  your  excellent 
Journal  may  get  out  of  it. 

— J.  A.  Parkinson,  Co.  Supt. 

Lyndon,  Kas. 


Pedagogical  Degrees. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versity work,  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  conferred  pedagogical  de- 
grees. Fourteen  graduates  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  and  twelve 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the 
doctor's  class  is  over  fifty  years,  all  of 
whom  have  been  faithful  students  of  edu- 
cational science  for  four  years  and  amply 
earned  the  honorable  distinction  they  have 
received.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  class 
ever  graduated  from  any  university  since 
time  began,  the  average  age  of  whose 
members  is  so  old  as  this.  The  members 
of  both  these  classes  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, most  of  them  being  principals  or  heads 
of  departments,  in  New  York  and  surround- 
ing cities.  Since  the  commencement  of 
lectures  on  pedagogy,  four  years  ago,  more 
than  five  hundred  teachers  have  been  in 
attendance,  a  School  of  Pedagogy  has  been 
organized  and  endowed  as  a  department  of 
university  work,  a  definite  course  of  study 


marked  out,  a  good  library  commenced, 
free  text-books  pledged,  and  definite  de- 
grees promised.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
education  is  recognized  as  equal  in  profes- 
sional rank  to  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 
Lectures  are  given  five  days  each  week  at 
four  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  ten  a.  m., 
from  October  to  May,  thus  accommodating 
those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

—A.  B.  C. 


Meetings  of  County  Superintendents  in 
Illinois. 

These  sectional  meetings  of  county  superinten- 
dents, which  were  begun  by  State  Superintendent 
Raab,  in  1884,  have  grown  in  favor  ever  since,  and 
the  participation  in  them  has  increased  from  year  to 
year.  They  were  regular  round-table  talks  this 
year,  and  every  one  of  the  superintendents  felt  free 
to  give  his  experience  and  advice  in  the  topics  un- 
der discussion.  Of  the  102  superintendents  of  the 
state,  83  took  part:  At  Carbondale,  April  9,  Messrs. 
R.  J.  Bain,  of  Alexander;  John  M.  Bryan,  of  Jack- 
son; W.  T.Sumner,  of  Jefferson;  M.  T.  Vancleve, 
of  Johnson;  J.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Massac;  Joseph 
Gray,  of  Union;  T.  J.  Youngblood,  of  Williamson, 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  of  Pulaski.  At  Decatur, 
May  12,  Messrs.  John  Jimison,  of  Adams;  G.  R. 
Shawhan,  of  Champaign;  R.  W.  Orr,  of  Christian; 
C.  T.  Feagan,  of  Coles;  N.  R.  Hughes,  of  De Witt; 
J.  A.  Kerrick,  of  Edgar;  S.  M.  Guttery,  of  Logan; 
J.  N.  Donahey,  of  Macon;  J.  A.  Miller,  of  McLean; 
H.  C.  Montgomery,  of  Morgan;  O.  B.  Lowe,  of 
Moultrie;  A.  B.  Martin,  of  Piatt;  N.  B.  Hannon, 
of  Sangamon,  and  L.  H.  Griffith,  of  Vermillion.  At 
East  St.  Louis,  May  13:  Messrs.  J.  C.  Blizzard,  of 
Bond;  B.  A.  Sweet,  of  Clark;  W.  F.  Dillon,  of 
Franklin;  W.  A.  Hubbard,  of  Greene;  R.  Kiely, 
of  Jersey;  T.  P.  Dooling,  of  Madison;  W'  H.  Hil- 
yard,  of  Monroe;  J.  L.  Tray  lor,  of  Montgomery;  A. 
S.  Mario w,  of  Perry;  J.  A.  Gragg,  of  Pike;  G.  L. 
Riess,  of  Randolph;  C.  Cannady,  of  St.  Clair;  L. 
H.  Carson,  of  Washington;  T.  B.  Fuller,  of  White; 
and  Miss  Nora  Smith,  of  Douglas.  At  Olney,  May 
14:  Messrs.  C.  B.  Stanberry,  of  Cumberland;  F. 
W.  Potter,  of  Edwards;  Geo.  Hanlon,  of  Gallatin; 

G.  S.  Batman,  of  Jasper;  G.  W.  Lackey,  of  Law- 
rence; S.  G.  Burdick,  of  Marion;  R.  N.  Stotler,  of 
Richland;  J.  C.  Ramsey,  of  Wabash;  and  J.  H. 
Kramer,  of  Wayne.  At  Galesburg,  May  19,  G.  B. 
Harrington,  of  Bureau;  M.  P.  Rice,  of  Fulton;  J. 
A.  Califf,  of  Hancock;  C.  C.  Butler,  of  Henderson; 
J.  B.  Russell,  of  Henry;  S.  C.  Ransom,  of  Knox; 
J.  E.  W.  Morgan,  of  Marshall;  G.  R.  Fentem,  of 
McDonough;  D.  M.  Stover,  of  Schuyler;  M.  B. 
Ballard,  of  Scott;  W.  R.  Sandham,  of  Stark;  Mrs. 

H.  N.  Rupp,  of  Warren;  and  Miss  Mollie  O'Brien, 
of  Peoria.  At  Chicago,  May  21:  L.  R.  Fitzer,  of 
Boone;  J.  H.  Grossman,  of  Carroll;  A.  G.  Lane,  of 
Cook;  R.  T.  Morgan,  of  DuPage;  E.  A.  Gardner, 
of  Ford;  D.  R.  Anderson,  of  Grundy;  W.  H.  Mar- 
tin, of  Jo  Daviess;  M.  Quakenbush,  of  Kane;  F. 
M.  Crangle,  of  Iroquis;  A.  D.  Curran,  of  Kendall; 
M.  W.  Marvin,  of  Lake;  H.  A.  Foster,  of  Living- 
ston; T.  E.  Moore,  of  Macoupin;  W.  E.  Wire,  of 
McHenry;  J.  M.  Boyer,  of  Putnam;  P.  O.  Stiver, 
of  Stephenson;  W.  H.  Nevens,  of  Will;  and  C.  J. 
Kinnie,  of  Winnebago.  At  Dixon,  May  22:  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Lee;  J.  M.  Piper,  of  Ogle;  C.  B. 
Marshal),  of  Rock  Island;  and  W.  J.  Johnston,  of 
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Whiteside.  Assistant  State  Supt.  Kirk  accompanied 
Supt.  Raab,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  ex-Asst.  State 
Supt.  attended  the  meetings  both  at  Decatur  and 
Chicago.  At  the  latter  place  the  State  Supt.  of  Wis- 
consin, Hon.  O.  E.  Wells,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  topics  prepared  for  discussion  were  taken  up 
in  their  order,  and  we  give  below  a  synopsis  of  them 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

I.  "How  may  the  Institute  be  made  of  the  great- 
est Benefit  to  the  Schools  of  the  Country?"  was 
discussed  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  instructors,  the  division  of  the  students  into 
sections,  the  time  and  place,  the  studies  and  the 
examinations  of  teachers.  Because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  and  the  changing  of  teachers  from  year 
to  year,  it  seems  impossible  to  make  the  work  either 
altogether  academic  or  professional;  on  this  account 
academic  instruction  coupled  with  the  underlying 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction  seems  the 
most  commendable.  The  instruction  should  not  be 
by  lectures  alone;  class  exercises  with  the  teacher  as 
a  class  and  model  classes  of  pupils  taught  in  the 
presence  of  the  institute  should  alternate  with  the 
lectures  and  in  inspiring  the  teachers  and  creating 
that  enthusiasm  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in 
the  school  room.  All  instructors  in  institutes  must 
hold  the  license  of  the  state  department  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  pay  from  the  institute  fund.  Unless 
there  are  in  the  county  teachers  whose  attainments 
and  methods  make  them  clearly  the  superiors  of  the 
other  teachers,  it  is  not  wise  to  employ  only  home 
talent.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  in  each  county 
young,  but  strong  teachers,  who  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  begin  institute  work,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  develop  their  latent  faculties. 

In  the  instruction  in  some  branches,  all  the  stu- 
dents may  be  formed  into  one  class  ;  but  when  the 
number  of  students  becomes  so  great  that  one  in- 
structor can  not  do  justice  to  all,  division  into 
sections  seems  necessary.  How  this  division  shall 
be  made  excited  very  lively  discussion.  Some 
superintendents  divide  according  to  experience, 
others  according  to  the  grade  of  school  the  teachers 
are  teaching;  however,  the  best  way  of  dividing  the 
institute,  provided  the  number  attending  renders 
this  necessary,  was  by  numbers  simply,  so  that  no 
section  may  contain  all  the  inexperienced  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  everything  that  might  be 
offered  to  them.  It  was  considered  best  that  each 
section  contain  some  experienced  teachers,  who  by 
question  and  rejoinder  might  infuse  life  into  the 
exercise. 

Some  superintendents  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  hold  the  institute  during  the  spring  vacation, 
and  have  found  this  profitable  for  some  years  past; 
the  great  majority  of  the  superintendents,  however, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  months  of  July  and 
and  August  were  the  more  favorable  time.  It  was 
considered  best  that  the  institute  proper  be  confined 
to  one  or  two  weeks,  five  or  ten  days,  but  that  dur- 
ing that  time  most  intensive  work  be  done;  nor  was 
it  thought  beneficial  to  hold  sessions  of  too  many 
hours  daily.  When  the  word  is  to  take  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  students,  six  hours  per  day  is  consid- 
ered sufficient.  In  counties  where  the  inferior 
academic  preparation  of  the  teachers  makes  it  nec- 
essary, drill  classes  to  improve  the  scholarship  are 
permissible.  While  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
fund  raised  during  the  year  should  be  spent  judici- 
ously for  the  institute  of  that  year,  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  encourage  the  paying  of  exorbitant  salaries 
to  instructors.  Promptness  in  opening  and  closing 
the  sessions  and,  when  lessons  are  assigned,  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  in  the  recitation,  were  considered 


of  prime  importance,  as  well  as  promptness  in  effect- 
ing the  organization  and  the  calling  of  classes,  etc. 
The  institute  should  as  much  as  poss  :le  be  made  a 
model  school  in  every  respect,  so  that  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  who  may  attend,  may  receive  a  cor- 
rect impression  of  a  well  conducted  school.  Popular 
lectures  on  educational  or  other  subjects,  to  interest 
the  people  and  sociables  to  bring  the  teachers  into 
closer  acqnantance,  were  considered  as  features  of 
the  institute. 

The  institute  should  lay  stress  upon  mathematical 
and  historical  studies  as  well  as  the  study  of  literat- 
ure, and  give  to  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  gymnas- 
tics, as  much  prominence  as  they  deserve.  The 
question  whether  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
certificates  should  be  held  before,  during,  or  after 
the  institute,  was  discussed  very  extensively  but, 
since  there  were  good  reasons  given  for  each  one  of 
these  modes  of  examination  and  different  counties 
have  pursued  a  different  course  in  this  respect,  no 
definite  conclusion  was  reached. 

2.  "  Annual  Reports  and  How  to  Avoid  Errors  in 
Making  Them,"  was  then  taken  up  by  Asst.  State 
Supt.  Kirk.  Since  many  of  the  superintendents 
elected  last  fall  are  new  in  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing these  reports,  the  discussion  was  a  lively  one. 
These  reports  should  be  absolutely  correct  and, 
when  they  are  not  correct  when  they  not  sent 
in,  they  have  to  become  so  by  tedious  correspond- 
ence. The  county  superintendents,  before  begin- 
ning the  work  on  their  reports,  should  see  that  the 
reports  of  trustees,  which  are  made  by  the  treasurers 
of  the  townships,  are  absolutely  correct,  then  the 
work  of  the  county  superintendent  consists  in  merely 
transcribing  them.  In  the  same  manner,  the  town- 
ship treasurers  should  make  sure  of  the  directors' 
reports  being  in  good  shape.  Meetings  of  the  county 
superintendent  with  treasurers  and  directors  in  the 
most  convenient  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  nec- 
essary instruction  to  these  officers  will  facilitate  the 
work  and  insure  correct  reports  all  round.  Statis- 
tics have  value  only  in  such  measure  as  they  are 
reliable,  and  Mr.  Kirk  hoped  that  the  new  superin- 
tendents would  break  the  record  and  make  their 
first  reports  correct,  a  thing  that  has  not  yet  been 
attained  in  the  past.  One  of  the  superintendents 
present,  one  who  had  been  in  office  many  years, 
related  his  experience  in  making  his  first  report. 
He  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  read  the 
instructions  of  the  state  department  to  county  super- 
intendents and  township  treasurers,  imagining  that 
he  knew  it  all,  and  had  only  been  reminded  of  his 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  when,  after  send- 
ing his  report  to  the  state  department,  by  a  letter 
of  seventeen  pages  pointing  out  his  errors.  School 
directors  should  not  defer  making  their  report  until 
the  time  when  it  becomes  due;  but,  directly  after 
the  close  of  school,  while  the  teacher  is  yet  present, 
and  facts  are  fresh  in  the  mind,  go  to  work  and  col- 
lect the  data  and  general  statistics.  The  verification 
of  the  copy  of  the  report  which  the  county  superin- 
tendent sends  to  the  state  department,  and  the 
original  which  he  keeps  in  his  office,  by  collation, 
is  essential. 

3.  "Examining  and  Licensing  Teachers,"  the  third 
topic  proposed  for  comparing  notes,  was  treated 
exhaustively.  Space  forbids  that  we  s-hould  enum- 
erate all  the  good  things  said,  but  the  principal 
features  may  be  briefly  given.  The  mere  written 
examination  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  mind, 
and  can  not  give  the  examining  officer  a  reliable 
standard  for  gauging  the  candidates'  proficiency  for 
the  position  of  teacher.  Hence  oral  examinations 
in  the  branches  which  admit  if  such  test,  like  oral 
arithmetic,  reading,  pedagogics,  and  school  man- 
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agement,  should  be  used  by  the  superintendent,  as 
well  as  the  personal  equation  concerning  the  appli- 
cants' age,  fluency  of  speech,  address,  and  the  many 
minor  attainments  and  qualifications  which  combine 
to  make  the  successful  teacher. 

Certificates  should  be  renewed  but  once,  then,  if 
the  holder  is  worthy,  a  reissue  should  take  place. 
The  law  knows  but  two  grades  of  certificates,  and 
such  only  may  be  issued  legally.  The  grading  in 
the  branches,  oftentimes  placed  on  the  certificate, 
should  be  abandoned  inasmuch  as  it  is  misleading 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  mere  scholar- 
ship does  not  determine  his  or  her  qualification  to 
teach  successfully. 

If  possible,  all  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses 
should  be  held  at  stated  times  of  which  due  notice 
should  be  given  to  all  concerned,  without,  however, 
excluding  personal  examinations  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. To  prevent  others  from  demanding  personal 
examination,  this  should  be  made  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  public  examination. 

4.  "Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools. "  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study  is  by  law  vested 
in  the  boards  of  directors,  the  first  measure  for  the 
introduction  and  effective  maintainance  of  such 
course  is  to  prevail  on  the  directors,  making  them 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  system  in  school  work. 
Without  systematic  efforts  in  this  direction,  much  of 
the  labors  of  teachers  must  be  scattered  and  una- 
vailing. The  monthly  reviews,  central  and  final 
examinations,  the  first  named  conducted  by  the 
incumbent  teachers,  the  second  by  committees  of 
teachers  in  each  township,  and  the  last  named  by 
the  county  superintendent  himself,  will  contribute 
much  to  make  the  course  of  study  effective.  It  was 
considered  bad  policy  for  the  county  superintendent 
to  issue  second  grade  certificates  to  those  who  pass 
the  final  examination  because  the  questions  used 
at  those  examinations  are  much  too  simple  and 
limited  to  enable  the  examiner  to  judge  whether 
such  young  people  are  "qualified  to  teach."  By 
such  policy  the  number  of  teachers  would  be  unduly 
increased,  and  many  who  have  neither  the  physical 
nor  mental  capacity  to  teach  would  be  foisted  upon 
the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  spirit  manifested  at  all  these  meetings  was 
the  very  best,  and  a  repetition  of  them  was  desired 
by  all  present.  State  Supt.  Raab  announced  that 
he  contemplated  meetings  of  institute  instructors 
for  next  year,  which  announcement  was  received 
with  unanimous  approbation.  — X.  Y.  Z. 


The  N.  L  T.  A. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  last  meeting  at  Elgin  April 
25  and  26.  There  were  300  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. School  visitation  was  the  order 
of  the  day  Friday  morning,  and  Department 
meetings  on  Friday  afternoon. 

The  visitors  found  some  excellent  schools 
in  this  bright  and  thriving  little  city,  and 
some,  too,  that  were  not  so  excellent.  As 
is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  is  true  in 
Elgin  as  it  is  everywhere  else. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, lectured  on  Friday  evening.  The  ad- 
dress was  highly  commended  by  all  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it. 


A  movement  in  the  right  direction  was 
started  at  this  meeting  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Normal  School  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  All  the  educational  peo- 
ple in  the  state  will  join  heartily  in  urging 
upon  the  next  legislature  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  such  a  school,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  will  take  the  initiative. 
The  officers  for  the  next  year  are: 
President,  J.  L.  Curtis,  of  Harvard;  vice- 
president,  O.  F.  Barber,  of  Rockford;  sec- 
retary, Anna  Andrus;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Page; 
executive  committee,  A.  V.  Greenman,  C. 
J.  Kinnie,  and  Miss  A.  T.  Davis. 


Examination  Questions. 

(For  County  Examinations  in  Indiana.) 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  order  of  logical  dependence  in 
teaching  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geog- 
raphy. 

2.  Give  directions  for  reading  a  map. 

3.  What  reasons  would  you  assign  for  teaching 
map  sketching  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
geography? 

4.  Name  three  great  rivers  that  flow  north,  three 
that  flow  east,  three  that  flow  south,  and  three  that 
flow  west. 

5.  What  countries  border  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea? 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  a  township  of  land;  number 
the  sections. 

7.  What  states  touch  the  great  lakes? 

8.  Describe  the  governments  of  Denmark  and  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

9.  Bound  Persia  and  give  its  chief  exports. 

10.  Name  and  give  the  locations  of  the  five  larg- 
est cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  order  of  their 
population. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (1)  Mathematical  (astronomical),  (2)  Physical, 
(3)  Political.  But  the  order  of  teaching  these  to 
young  children  is  the  reverse  of  this. 

2.  First  picture  the  map  as  representing  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  globe.  Compare  it  with  the 
globe  and  discover  the  reason  why  the  meridians 
converge  and  the  parallells  are  curve  lines.  Then 
lead  the  child  to  picture  in  his  imagination  every 
object  represented  by  dots,  lines,  or  colors  on  the 
map  which  he  is  required  to  study.  To  read  a  map 
is  to  picture  in  the  imagination  what  is  here  sym 
bolized. 

3.  It  helps  to  fix  the  relative  location  of  the  ele- 
ments studied. 

The  remaining  questions  are  readily  answered  by 
referring  to  any  text-book  of  recent  date.  Chicago 
is  now  the  second  city  in  population. 


READING. 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty!  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable!  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen, 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. '; 

— From  Milton's  Morning  Hymn. 
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1.  Ask  five  suitable  questions  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract. 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Milton  and  name 
his  most  important  works. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  What  are  the  "  glorious  works  "  and  the  "uni- 
versal frame"  referred  to? 

2.  Who  is  the  "  Parent  of  good." 

3.  Which  is  the  more  wonderful,  the  Creator  or 
the  thing  created? 

4.  How  can  we  see  the  Creator? 

5.  What  does  the  phrase  "beyond  thought" 
modify? 

6.  Who  was  Milton? 

(For  second  question  refer  to  any  Encyclopoedia.) 


GBAMMAR. 
(Applicant  to  answer  any  eight.) 

1.  What  is  an  indirect  object?  Give  a  sentence 
containing  one? 

2.  Use  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  where 
they  are  needed  in  these  sentences  and  give  your 
reasons:  (a)  I  have  a  watch  and  a  knife  with  six 
blades.  (b)  December  January  and  February  are 
the  winter  months,  (c)  The  spirit  of  the  almighty 
is  within  around  and  above  us. 

3.  Give  the  use  of  each  infinitive  in  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast,  (b)  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him.  (c) 
They  compelled  Galileo  to  recant,  (d)  There  is  a 
tune  to  laugh. 

4.  Analyze:  Praise  is  often  given  that  it  may  be 
returned. 

5.  What  is  an  adverbial  clause?  Why  so-called? 
Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  an  adverbial 
clause,  expressing  a  different  adverbial  idea  from 
the  others. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  complex  and 
a  compound  sentence? 

7.  Classify  and  give  the  use  of  each  participle  in 
the  following:  (a)  We  stood  watching  the  game  of 
ball.  (b)  Water,  continually  dropping,  will  wear 
away  stone. 

8.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentence: 
Who  will  go?  asked  the  man  whom  we  saw. 

9.  Fill  the  blanks  in  these  sentences  with  verbs, 
giving  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  mode  in  each: 

(a)  I  wish  I  a  boy  again,    (b)  If  it  raining 

now,  you  can  not  go.    (c)  It  John  there,  I  did 

not  see  him. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  One  so  remote  that  it  generally  needs  to  have 
its  connection  with  the  verb  shown  by  a  preposition. 
Ex.  "  He  shod  the  horse  for  me." 

2.  (a)  "I  have  a  watch,  and  a  knife  with  six 
blades" — "watch"  must  be  separated  from  "knife" 
else  the  modifying  phrase  might  seem  to  refer  to 
both,  (b)  December,  January,  and  February  are 
the  winter  months.  The  comma  must  be  used  after 
each,  because  in  constructing  the  thought  these 
months  are  separated  and  then  combined  into  a  one 
by  the  predicate,  (c)  The  Spirit  of  the  Almighty 
is  within,  around,  and  above  us. 

3.  (a)  Adjective  modifier  of  "charms,"  (b)  object 
of  preposition  but  (except),  (c)  predicate  of  abridged 
clause,  (d)  adjective  modifier  of  "time." 

4.  Principal  clause,  "Praise  is  often  given.  The 
subordinate  clause  modifies  "is  given"  as  an  ad- 
verbial element. 

5.  A  clause  that  expresses  some  attribute  of  some 
other  attribute.  It  probably  receives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  most  frequently  used  to  modify  the 


attributive  element  in  a  verb.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  adverbial  ideas.  Most  common  among 
these  are  those  of  manner,  time,  place,  degree,  and 
cause. 

6.  In  the  former  one  of  the  clauses  modifies  the 
other.  In  the  latter  the  clauses  hold  the  same  rank 
in  the  sentence. 

7.  (a)  "Watching"  is  an  adjective  used  in  the  predi- 
cate and  expressing  a  modification  of  the  subject. 
(b)  "Dropping"  has  not  this  double  use  but  is 
merely  a  modifier  of  the  subject. 

8.  (a)  Interrogative  pronoun  subject  of  "will  go." 
(b)  Relative  pronoun  object  of  "saw." 

9.  (a)  "I  wish  I  were  a  boy  again."  Subjunctive 
form  by  the  definition  of  subjunctive,  (b)  "If  it  be 
raining  now,  you  cannot  go."  Contingency,  (c) 
"It  John  was  there  I  did  not  see  him."  Indicative. 
It  is  a  virtual  declaration  that  John  was  there. 


ARITHMETIC. 
(Answer  any  six.) 

1.  Explain  the  notation  of  decimal  fraction;,  and 
show  how  the  value  of  a  decimal  is  affected  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right  or 
left. 

2.  Explain  the  necessity  of  the  cipher  in  the 
arabic  notation. 

r3X2t  X36X61X48 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  ■  —  

4.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  16  X  27  X  8  X  125  X4 

5.  What  arithmetical  operation  bears  a  similar 
relation  to  subtraction  that  multiplication  does  to 
addition?    Give  an  illustration  of  your  answer. 

6.  Prove  that  a  common  factor  of  two  numbers  is 
a  factor  of  their  sum.  Find  by  this  principle  the 
greatest  common  factor  of  531  and  369. 

7.  Show  that  multiplying  both  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction. 


1.  Notation  of  decimals  is  merely  the  continuing 
of  the  notation  of  integers  to  the  right  of  the  deci- 
mal point.  The  decimal  point  always  separates  in- 
tegers from  decimals.  The  nearer  a  given  decimal 
figure  is  to  the  decimal  point  the  greater  its  value, 
and  the  farther  it  is  from  the  point  the  less  its  value. 

2.  It  is  merely  to  show  that  the  order  is  vacant. 

3.  Resolve  all  the  numbers  into  their  prime  fac- 
tors and  then  cancel  those  common  to  numerator 
and  denominator.  Then  take  one  of  each  pair  of 
equal  factors  remaining  in  the  numerator  as  a  factor 
of  the  square  root;  or  3X3X2X3X2X2  = 
square  root. 

4.  Resolve  each  into  its  prime  factors  and  then 
take  one  of  each  of  the  groups  of  three  like  factors 
as  a  factor  of  the  cube  root.  The  prime  factors  are 
2X2X2X2X3X3X3X2X2X2X5X5X5X2X2. 
We  can  make  five  groups  of  three  like  factors.  Take 
one  of  each  group  as  a  factor  of  the  cube  root  and 
we  have  2X2X2X3X5  —  120. 

5.  Division.  Dividing  9  by  3  is  finding  how 
many  threes  can  be  taken  from  nine. 

6.  (a)  12  =  4X3  and  30  =  10  X  3-  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  sum  of  12  and  30  must  be  14  X  3- 
(b)  The  sum  of  these  numbers  is  900.  The  prime 
factors  of  900  are  3X3X2X5X2X5-  We  see 
that  3  and  3  are  the  only  factors  common  to  each  of 
the  two  numbers  and  their  sum.  The  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  must  be  9  therefore. 

7.  It  increases  the  dividend  in  the  same  ratio  that 
it  increases  the  divisor. 
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SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  a  mental  habit?  How  are  habits 
formed. 

2.  Name  two  things  that  a  teacher  should  bear 
clearly  in  mind  when  assigning  a  lesson. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  relation  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  clear  and  permanent 
acquisition?  . 

4.  To  what  extent  would  you  permit  the  individ- 
uality of  the  pupil  to  assert  itself  in  the  matter  of 
position,  forms  of  letters,  etc.,  in  writing?  Why? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  incentives  by 
which  you  would  seek  to  excite  the  pupil  to  acquire 
knowledge? 

6.  Upon  what  things  is  attention  based?  What 
can  the  teacher  do  to  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire  this 
power?  j- 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  A  mental  habit  is  an  acquired  form  of  men- 
tal activity  that  has  become  spontaneous.  (t>)  By 
repetition  of  the  act  and  interested  attention. 

2.  The  pupil's  power  and  the  amount  of  time  at 
his  disposal. 

3.  The  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  former. 

4.  That  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  "individ- 
uality." The  pupil  should  aim  to  conform  to  the 
established  rules  of  position  and  form. 

5.  Because  of  its  usefulness,  because  it  is  interest- 
ing, because  it  will  give  him  power,  because  he 
ought  to. 

6.  Upon  the  will  primarily.  The  will  must  be 
educated  by  stimulating  the  interest.  With  the  very 
young  the  activity  of  the  will  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  interest. 


4  (a)  All  such  as  might  become  rivals  of  her  own. 
(6)  Because  she  wanted  a  market  for  her  own. 

5.  Some  fought  them  and  robbed  them,  others 
purchased  their  lands  of  them. 

6.  It  was  the  first  pitched  battle  for  independence. 

7.  Under  the  confederation  congress  had  little 
more  than  advisory  powers,  all  the  real  power  rested 
with  the  separate  colonies. 

8.  The  federalists  favored  a  strong  centralized 
government.  The  republicans  favored  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  of  each  state. 

9.  The  necessities  of  war. 

10.  For  his  opposition  to  nullification  to  the  na- 
tional bank,  the  use  of  the  veto  power. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  London  Company,  and  what 
was  its  connection  with  the  settlement  of  America? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  explorations  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  explorers. 

3.  What  were  the  chief  distinctions  as  to  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  among  the  colonies? 

4.  What  manufactures  did  England  prohibit  in 
the  colonies?  Why  did  she  object  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufactures  in  the  different  colonies. 

5.  Give  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
Indians  employed  in  the  different  colonies. 

6.  Why  has  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  been  con- 
sidered so  important  in  the  history  of  this  country? 

7.  What  were  the  limitations  upon  Congress  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  do  not  exist 
under  the  Constitution? 

8.  What  was  the  signification  of  the  word  Feder- 
alist when  first  applied  to  members  of  a  party? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  opposite  party? 

9.  On  what  ground  was  the  issue  of  greenbacks 
during  the  Civil  War  defended? 

10.  In  what  respects  was  Jackson's  administration 
noticeable? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  was  a  company  chartered  by  King  James  for 
founding  colonies  in  America,  anywhere  between 
Cape  Fear  and  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  It 
colonized  Virginia. 

2.  LaSalle  was  the  greatest  of  French  explorers. 
He  explored  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  named  the  whole  of  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  Louisiana. 

3.  Among  the  Puritans  some  believed  in  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  and  some  held  that  they  ought 
to  be  separated.  The  Virginia  and  Maryland  col- 
onies were  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  each  of  the  following,  where  is  it  sit- 
uated and  what  is  its  use:  Synovia,  enamel,  aorta, 
diaphragm,  patella. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  teeth  and  tell  what  means 
should  be  employed  for  their  preservation. 

3.  What  is  a  cold?  How  taken?  Its  proper 
treatment?    Illustrate  as  you  would  to  a  class. 

4.  Describe  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  and 
state  its  use. 

5.  Explain  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat.  Show- 
its  relations  to  other  processes. 

6.  Give  five  directions  that  should  be  observed  in 
caring  for  the  sick,  wi  th  reasons  for  the  same. 

ANSWERS. 

Nearly  all  of  these  questions  will  be  readily  an- 
swered by  reference  to  a  text- book.  Perhaps  the 
fifth  is  an  exception. 

5.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  produced  by  a  process 
like  that  of  burning  coal,  or  wood.  The  oxygen  is 
admitted  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs  and  the 
union  of  this  oxygen  with  the  worn  out  tissues  of 
the  body  wherever  it  meets  them  causes  heat.  Just 
as  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  carbon 
in  the  coal  causes  heat. 


Columbian  Educational  Exhibit. 

The  report  comes  just  as  we  go  to  press  that  Di- 
rector Davis  has  offered  the  position  of  chief  of  the 
Columbian  Educational  Exhibit  to  Pres.  Gilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  that  he  will  probably 
accept.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  every  one  that  the 
president  of  a  great  university  can  find  time  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  an  exhibition  of  this  character. 
We  were  thought  by  some  to  be  making  an  extra- 
ordinary suggestion  when  we  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Harris  to  this  position  with  the  power 
to  appoint  a  competent  executive  of  his  plans. 

But  it  strikes  us  that  the  acceptance  of  Pres.  Gil- 
man  of  the  position  is  much  more  unexpected. 
Of  the  ability  of  this  gentleman,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  no  doubt  of  his  success  if  he  give 
his  mind  to  it.  And  we  question  whether  any  man 
in  America  can  organize  and  conduct  an  exhibit 
worthy  of  the  present  state  of  the  world's  educa- 
tion al  advancement  who  does  not  give  his  mind  to 
it.  We  presume  that  Pres.  Gilman  will  put  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans  into  the  hands  of  his  assistants 
very  largely,  and  will  give  the  matter  very  little 
personal  supervision. 

His  appointment  will  allay  the  opposition  of  the 
university  people  which,  it  may  be,  would  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Bicknell,  and  insure  co-operation  from 
all  sources.  If  it  were  practicable  for  Pres.  Gilman 
and  Mr.  Bicknell  to  combine  their  respective  powers 
in  preparing  this  exhibit,  it  would  be  the  thing  to  do. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

Dr.  Merrill  Edward  Gates  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College  on  Wednesday,  June  24. 

Supt.  S.  S.  Parr,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  will  con- 
tinue his  articles  on  "Reading"  in  the  September 
number. 

Supt.  A.  P.  Warrington,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  for- 
merly of  Minneapolis,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  of  Concordia,  in  that  state. 

The  Cook  county  examination  of  applicants  for 
teacher's  certificates  will  be  held  July  2,  at  room 
320  in  the  court  house,  in  Chicago,  beginning  at 
8:30  a.  m. 

Mr.  Lois  G.  Hufford  has  recently  printed  "Plans 
for  the  Study  of  Some  English  Poems."  The  au- 
thor is  teacher  of  English  Literature  in  the  High 
School  of  Indianapolis. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  for  a  long  time  a  teacher, 
state  superintendent,  or  college  professor  in  In- 
diana, is  now  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  elocution 
and  oratory  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

The  Sycamore  (111.)  High  School  graduated  a 
class  of  eleven  in  June,  seven  of  whom  are  young 
men.  This  is  an  unusual  record.  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Robinson  is  principal  of  this  school.  We  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  one  reason  why  boys  did  not 
remain  in  the  High  Schools  was  because  there  were 
not  enough  men  teachers  in  them.  But  that  rule 
will  not  work  in  the  Sycamore  school. 

County  Supt.  Calvin  Moon,  of  St.  Joseph  county, 
Indiana,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  South  Bend,  and  has  accepted 
the  position.  Supt.  James  DuShane  resigned  after 
a  term  of  service  of  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Moon  has  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful county  superintendents  in  the  country  for  nearly 
the  same  time,  and  will  undoubtedly  achieve  an 
equal  success  as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  South  Bend. 

We  shall  close  the  tenth  volume  of  this  magazine 
with  the  next  number.  The  Journal  was  never 
so  prosperous  and  popular  as  at  present,  and  we 
confidently  expect  a  large  increase  of  our  subscrip- 
tion list  during  the  coming  year.  It  tries  to  tell  the 
truth  as  it  sees  it,  "with  charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none."  It  has  a  host  of  friends,  and  but 
few  enemies;  but  it  cannot  always  avoid  giving  of- 
fense, if  it  shall  speak  its  convictions.  And  if  it 
does  not  speak  its  convictions  it  has  no  right  to 
exist. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  made  formal  announce 
ment  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  that  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Butler,  as  president  of  the  institution,  had  been 
accepted,  and  that  Prof.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  the 
dean,  had  been  appointed  temporarily  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Butler's  engage- 
ments did  not  permit  him  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  College,  and  the 
Trustees  accepted  his  resignation  in  the  belief  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
College  demanded  the  entire  time  and  strength  of 
an  executive  head.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  institution  has  its  progress  been  more  marked 
or  the  results  achieved  more  gratifying  to  its  found- 
ers and  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  work.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Trustees  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Dr.  Butler's  resignation. 


Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward's  Manual  Training  School, 
of  St.  Louis,  graduates  118  students  this  year. 

Supt.  Stuart  Mackibben  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  another  year  at  an 
increase  of  salary. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  to 
teach  in  the  Chicago  schools  will  be  held  June  30, 
at  the  West  Division  High  School,  corner  of  Con- 
gress and  Ogden  avenues. 

Mr.  Homer  B.  Sprague  will  establish  a  Ladies' 
Seminary  of  high  grade  in  Berkeley,  California — 
near  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Sprague  has  been  in 
Dakota  for  some  years,  but  we  imagine  that  pioneer 
educational  life  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  him. 

If  a  superintendent  or  board  of  education  desires 
to  employ  one  of  the  very  best  women  in  America 
for  principal  of  a  city  Training  School  for  Teachers 
of  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades,  the  party  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  consult  the  editor  of  The 
Journal. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman  has  been  unanimously 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Decatur  (111.)  public 
schools  for  the  thirtieth  year  as  superintendent,  and 
the  thirty-second  year  in  the  schools.  Who  can 
show  a  better  record?  But  there  is  one  thing  about 
Mr.  Gastman,  he  does  not  grow  old. 

We  have,  for  distribution,  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  "Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools," 
an  address  delivered  by  the  editor  of  The  Journal 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Illinois, 
in  joint  discussion  with  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria. 
Copies  will  be  sent  on  application,  if  a  two-cent 
stamp  is  enclosed  with  the  order. 

Greer  College,  of  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  offers  to 
every  county  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  a  free  scholar- 
ship in  that  institution.  This  is  a  secondary  school 
of  a  high  grade,  its  object  being  to  train  teachers 
and  prepare  for  higher  college  work.  Mr.  Greer  has 
given  $60,000  to  the  school,  and  the  citizens  of 
Hoopeston  have  furnished  the  buildings. 

We  have  received  a  unique  invitation  to  the  grad- 
uating exercises  of  The  Clara  Conway  Institute  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  It  is  a  photograph  of  the  group 
of  twenty-nine  young  ladies  who  constitute  the 
Senior  class,  who  are  represented  as  joining  in  the 
invitation.  Distance  and  the  imperative  commands 
of  business  alone  prevented  our  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  thus  extended. 

DeGarmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School"  is  received  with  great  favor  by  the  primary 
and  intermediate  teachers  of  the  country.  No.  4, 
which  completes  the  preparation  of  the  learner  for 
the  study  of  technical  grammar,  will  be  ready  for 
the  fall  schools.  Send  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  for  samples  of  this 
series  before  deciding  on  your  language  course  for 
the  next  year. 

A  statement  of  the  first  year's  active  work  of 
"The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions,"  has  been  published.  Address 
James  M.  King,  140  Nassau  street,  New  York  city. 
It  stands  for  the  American  schools;  no  division  of 
the  common  school  fund;  no  sectarian  appropria- 
tion; no  union  between  church  and  state;  and  in- 
telligent citizenship.  The  main  object  is  to  secure 
constitutional  and  legislative  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  school  system  and  other 
American  institutions. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.    Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  QUERIES  IN  APRIL  NO. 

2.  Six    IX  XL 
I        X  XL 

S       I     -Af=half  dozen.     — Mont  Davison, 


II.  (60  ft.)*  =3600  sq.  ft. 
(20  ft.)2  =400  sq.  ft. 
3600  sq.  ft. — 400  sq.  ft.  =3200  sq.  ft. 
2X60  It.  =  120  ft. 
3200  sq.  ft.  -=-  120=26^3  ft.  Ans. 
Lake  Station,  Ind. 


QUERIES. 

1.  Which  of  the  meridians,  measuring  the  de- 
grees from  Greenwich,  is  taken  as  the  first  P.  M.; 
and  which  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  base  line  in 
numbering  the  townships  in  Illinois?  Are  these 
meridians  and  parallels  arbitrarily  taken,  as  are  those 
near  the  capitals  of  the  respective  states  taken  as  P. 
M.  and  base  lines? 

2.  Are  there  normal  schools  which  confer  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy;  if  so,  how  is  this 
title  abbreviated?  — J.  Siommel. 


3.  Give  a  quotation  within  a  quotation. 

4.  Give  a  sentence  containing  the  nine  parts  of 
speech  and  containing  only  nine  words. 

5.  Are  there  more  than  three  adverbs  that  can  be 
compared  by  adding  to  the  simple  form  "er"  and 
"est?"  — James  Sanders 

6.  .oy2-.y2=> 

7.  In  the  sentence,  "The  sun  shines,"  should 
sun  be  written  with  a  capital  or  lower  case  s?  These 
questions,  apparently  simple,  have  elicited  much 
discussion,  even  among  teachers  noted  for  ripeness 
of  scholarship.  — Chas.  Robinson. 


8.  On  page  28  of  our  School  Manual,  under  Fac- 
toring, is  the  following:  96  =  8X12,  two  convenient 
factors;8=2X2X2X  12=3X2X2.  Hence  the  prime 
factors  are  2X2X2X3X2X2.  What  is  wrong  with 
this?  —Homo. 


9.  Appleton  gives  Sucre  as  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
and  Huron  as  the  capital  of  S.  Dakota.  Harper 
gives  LaPaz  as  capital  of  Bolivia  and  Sucre  as  for- 
mer capital.    Which  is  correct?         — Inquirer. 


10.  Rhode  Island  having  two  capital  cities,  to 
what  extent  is  each  used  as  such? 

Warsaw,  Ind.  —J.  B.  Moyer. 


11.  Is  there  a  tin  plate  manufacturing  company 
in  the  United  States? 

12.  What  is  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
whose  side  is  12  yards?  — S.  G.  S. 


13.  What  was  the  origin  of  postage  stamps? 

14.  Where  is  the  river  of  Hot  Water? 

West  Union,  III.  — Nettie  Houston. 


15.  A  speculator  bought  at  an  auction  sale  a  quan- 
tity of  flannels,  ginghams,  delaines,  and  brocades, 
and  paid  for  the  entire  lot  $2,334.80.  He  sold  the 
flannels  at  20  per  cent  profit  on  four  months'  time, 
the  ginghams  at  25  per  cent  profit  on  six  months' 
time,  the  delaines  at  40  per  cent  profit  on  eight 
months'  time,  and  the  brocades  at  35  per  cent  profit 
on  ten  months'  time.  He  received  an  equal  sum 
for  each  at  maturity.  What  would  have  been  the 
time  discount  on  each  bill  if  the  goods  were  paid 
for  at  date  of  sale? 

Raritan,  III.  — R.  V.  Field. 

16.  A  man  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  $3,000, 
agreeing  to  pay  7  per  cent  interest,  and  to  pay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  five  equal  installments.  How 
much  was  the  annual  payment? 

17-  x*— y°-  =  5,940 

x3—y*  =  529,416.  — Mary  James. 


18.  Who  was  the  commander  of  the  Merrimac 
during  its  engagement  with  the  Monitor? 

19.  In  the  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut  is 
a  "notch'""  about  six  miles  square.    Give  its  history. 

20.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  put  ten  miles  north  of 
the  equator  and  another  man  the  same  distance  from 
it  on  the  opposite  side,  directly  south  of  the  first 
man.  If  both  travel  directly  east  at  the  same  rate, 
will  they  ever  come  together? 

21.  Analyze  this  sentence  without  supplying  any 
words:  I  gave  him  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  his  wheat 
and  eight  cents  a  pound  for  his  sugar. 

22.  What  does  just  modify  in  this  sentence:  "He 
lives  just  below  the  falls?" 

23.  In  what  battle  of  the  Mexican  War  did  Grant 
not  fight? 

24.  Is  this  sentence  correct:  "If  any  teacher 
doubts  this,  let  an  experiment  be  tried"  (PUBLIC- 
School  Journal,  page  349). 

25.  Where  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the 
world? 

26.  What  city  in  China  permits  no  woman  to  enter? 

27.  Did  Com.  Perry  of  "Lake  Erie  fame"  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  Japan?  — H.  H.  Slater. 
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Johnny's  Pocket. 

Do  you  know  what's  in  my  pottet? 

Such  a  lot  o'  treasure  in  it; 

Listen,  now,  while  I  bedin  it; 

Such  a  lot  o'  sings  it  hold, 

And  all  there  is  you  shall  be  told — 
Everysin'  dat's  in  my  pottet; 
And  when,  and  where,  and  how  I  dot  it. 

First  of  all,  there's  in  my  pottet 

A  beauty  shell;  I  picked  it  up; 

And  here's  the  handle  of  a  cup 

That  somebody  has  broke  at  tea; 

The  shell's  a  hole  in  it,  you  see; 
Nobody  knows  that  I  have  dot  it, 
1  keep  it  safe  here  in  my  pottet. 

And  here's  my  ball,  too,  in  my  pottet, 
And  here's  my  pennies,  one,  two,  three, 
That  Aunt  Mary  gave  to  me; 
To-morrow  day  I'll  buy  a  spade, 
When  I'm  out  walking  with  the  maid. 

I  can't  put  dat  here  in  my  pottet, 

But  I  can  use  it  when  I've  dot  it. 

Here's  some  more  sin's  in  my  pottet; 

Here's  my  lead,  and  here's  my  string, 

And  once  I  had  an  iron  ring, 

But  through  a  hole  it  lost  one  day; 

And  here  is  what  I  always  say— 
A  hole's  the  worst  sin  in  a  pottet— 
Have  it  mended  when  you've  dot  it. 

This  can  be  made  a  very  effective  little  recitation  for  a  small 
boy,  by  having  him  produce  articles  from  his  pocket  as  he  men- 

tions  them'  —Entertainment. 


The  Watermillion. 

There  were  a  watermillion 

Growing  on  a  vine, 
And  there  were  a  pickaninny 

A-watching  it  all  the  time. 

And  when  that  watermillion 

Were  a-ripening  in  the  sun, 
And  the  stripes  along  its  jacket 

Were  coming  one  by  one, 

That  pickaninny  hooked  it, 

And  toting  it  away, 
He  ate  that  entire  million 

Within  one  single  day. 

He  ate  the  rind  and  pieces, 

He  finished  it  with  a  vim, 
And  then  that  watermillion 

Just  up  and  finished  him. 

—  Tommy's  Firs  t  Speaker. 


Good  Morning  and  Good  Night. 

Good-Morning  peeped  over  the  eastern  gate, 

To  see  if  the  children  were  up; 
And  laughed  at  the  bumblebee  coming  home  late. 

Wno  was  caught  in  a  hollyhock  cup. 
Good-Morning  has  eyes  like  the  glint  of  the  skies, 

When  they're  bright  as  the  sun  and  the  stars 
mixed  together, 
And  her  lips  are  so  sweet,  and  her  steps  are  so  fleet, 

She  can  dance  like  a  thistledown,  fly  like  a 
feather. 

You  "never  have  seen  her?"    Oh,  me!   Oh,  me! 
What  a  dull  little  sleepy-head  you  must  bel 

Good-Morning  can  sing  like  a  brook  or  a  bird; 

She  knows  where  the  fairies  all  hide; 
Some  folk,  hard  of  hearing,  say  they  never  have 
heard 

Her  sing,  though  they  often  have  tried. 
Good-Morning  has  hair  made  of  sunshine  so  rare; 

The  elves  try  to  steal  it  to  weave  in  the  weather; 
Which  made  her  afraid,  the  bonny  wee  maid, 

To  swing  on  the  gates  many  minutes  together. 
You  "never  have  seen  her?"  Ah,  me!  Ah,  me! 
What  a  cross,  lazy  lie-abed  you  must  be! 

Good-Night  is  her  neighbor,  a  dear  little  soul, 
Who  swings  in  a  hammock,  and  not  on  a  gate, 

She  half  shuts  her  eye  with  a  great  yawn,  so  droll, 
It  would  make  an  owl  laugh,  I  will  venture  to 
state. 

Good-Night  always  brings  the  most  wonderful  things 
To  hide  in  the  children's  beds,  glittering  and 
gleaming! 

Such  tales  she  can  tell,  and  she  teils  them  so  well, 
You  could  listen  all  night,  and  believe  you  were 
dreaming! 

You  "never  have  heard  her?"  Oh,  me!  Oh,  me! 
What  a  small,  naughty  wide-awake  you  must  be! 

Good-Night  has  a  house  full  of  beautiful  toys, 
That  she  keeps  for  the  children — no  grown  folks 
are  there; 

And  she  carries  them  off,  the  wee  girlies  and  boys, 
To  her  magical  palace,  and  oh,  how  they  stare! 
Good-Night  never  frowns  when  she  sees  the  white 
gowns 

Come  trooping  to  beg  for  more  stories — the  dear! 
But  with  kisses  and  smiles,  the  time  she  beguiles, 

And  bids  them  to  come  again  soon — do  you  hear? 
You  "never  have  been  there?"  Ah,  me!  Ah,  me! 
What  a  very  sad,  grown-up  young  chick  you  must 
be.  — St.  Nicholas. 


But  the  nearer  the  dawn  the  darker  the  night, 
And  by  going  wrong  all  things  come  right; 
Things  have  been  mended  that  were  worse, 
And  the  worse,  the  nearer  they  are  to  mend. 

— Longfellow, 
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Decatur  (111.)  High  School  graduates  eleven 
young  men  and  twenty-two  young  ladies  this  year. 

We  notice  that  his  home  papers  speak  in  high 
praise  of  the  work  of  Supt.  J.  W.  Heninger,  in 
Charleston,  111.  In  this  case  the  prophet  seems  to 
to  be  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Aley,  of  Vincennes,  who  has  added  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  our  "Notes  and  Queries" 
department  in  the  past  year,  goes  to  the  University 
of  Indiana  as  professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
This  is  a  worthy  promotion. 

W.  E.  Goddard,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
University,  and  has  been  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  goes  to  Oak  Park,  111., 
to  take  a  similar  position.  Supt.  Dodge  is  always 
looking  out  for  the  best  teachers. 

The  teachers  of  Indiana  are  discussing  the  organ- 
ization of  an  Educational  League  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  public  opinion  and  school  legislation. 
This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  Il- 
linois School-Masters'  Club  is  such  an  organization 
in  part. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  University,  has 
a  work  in  press  entitled  "The  American  Govern- 
ment, National,  and  State."  No  man  is  better  pre- 
pared to  make  such  a  book.  It  is  specially  designed 
for  the  better  class  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges/ 
Address  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Pres.  John  W.  Cook  delivered  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class  and  students  of  the  Illinois  Normal 
on  Sunday,  June  21,  which  ought  to  be  read  in  every 
family  in  the  country.  When  the  world  comes  to 
see  what  was  there  so  clearly  set  forth,  the  day  will 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall 
lie  down  together  and  the  little  child  shall  lead 
them. 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  meets 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  6,  7,  and  8.  Some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country  are  on  the  program. 

The  Ohio  State  Association  meets  on  about  the 
same  date  at  Chautauqua,  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
copy  of  their  progam,  we  cannot  speak  definitely 
as  to  time.  Both  of  these  states  always  have  great 
meetings. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Holder,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
School  of  Oratory,  and  for  a  number  of  years  spe- 
cial teacher  of  reading  in  the  Freeport  schools,  is 
open  for  engagements  in  institute  work  for  the  com- 
ing summer.  She  teaches  the  Delsarte  system,  has 
had  successful  experience  in  institute  instruction, 
and  will  give  satisfaction  to  superintendents  and  in- 
stitute managers. 

No.  I,  of  VoL  I.,  of  The  Inter-State  School  Re- 
view is  the  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  school  jonr- 
nals.  It  is  in  newspaper  form,  and  contains  sixteen 
pages.  It  promises  to  support  eight  departments 
under  the  editorial  management  of  eight  persons  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  first  number  gives  prom- 
ise of  merit  and  usefulness.  But  we  fear  the  pro- 
jectors have  not  counted  the  cost  of  establishing  an 
educational  paper.  We  hope  it  is  one  of  the  im- 
mortal few  that  are  not  born  to  die,  but  the  terrible 
struggle  through  which  the  very  few  educational 
papers  that  finally  live  are  compelled  to  pass,  and 
the  large  majority  that  die  in  infancy,  make  us 
doubt  whether  the  long-felt  want  which  this  new 
comer  supplies  is  sufficiently  intensive  and  extensive 
to  supply  the  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  printer. 
We  hope  so,  for  this  Review  stands  for  the  more 
thoughtful  and  profounder  views  of  education. 


Longman's  School  Grammar.  By  David  Sal- 
mon. Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  another  grammar  and  not  a  combination 
of  language  lessons  and  grammar.  The  general  plan 
is  to  set  the  pupils  to  picking  out  words  that  perform 
certain  functions  in  a  group  of  sentences  and  when 
the  idea  of  the  function  is  firmly  fixed  to  embody  it 
in  a  definition.  This  plan  goes  through  the  entire 
book.  The  attitude  of  the  child  toward  a  word  or 
any  grammatical  element  is  that  it  has  this  or  that 
use,  and  therefore  it  is  so-and-so.  "Strike  tells 
something  and  therefore  it  is  a  verb;  not  "strike" 
is  a  verb  because  it  tells  something.  This  attitude 
of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  toward  the  study  is  in 
sisted  upon  as  important  to  the  best  progress.  The 
older  teachers  will  remember  that  an  excellent  text- 
book, now  little  known,  published  by  Hiram  Had- 
ley  a  score  of  years  ago,  known  as  Lee  &  Hadley's 
Grammar,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  same  point. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  to  lead  the  children 
to  find  out  things  by  examining  a  large  number  of 
sentences  in  which  the  particular  thing  to  be  found 
out  is  illustrated,  and  then  embody  it  in  a  definition 
or  rule.  There  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  of  precept 
and  a  maximum  of  example  in  this  volume. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus.    By  George  A. 
Osborne,  S.  B.    Published  by  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
This  book,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  colleges 
and  scientific  schools,  is  based  on  the  method  of  lim- 
its, as  the  most  vigorous  and  most  intelligible  form 
of  presenting  the  first  principles  of  the  subject. 
After  acquiring  the  processes  of  differentiation,  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  differential  notation  as 
a  convenient  abbreviation  of  the  corresponding  ex- 
pressions by  differential  coefficients.    The  chapters 
on  maxima  and  minima  are  found  after  the  applica- 
tions to  curves. 

The  paper,  type,  and  binding  of  this  volume  are 
most  excellent.  It  is  very  full  of  examples  under 
each  topic. 


Native  Trees.  A  study  for  school  and  home.  By 
L.  W.  Russell.  Published  by  the  New  England 
Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  little  book  in  pamphlet  form  containing 
66  pages.  It  is  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
observation  and  study  of  trees,  and  to  exhibit  at  the 
same  time  a  method  of  studying  them.  It  describes 
in  a  very  interesting  way  the  maples,  the  birches, 
the  oaks,  the  chestnuts,  and  the  elm,  as  they  grow 
in  the  New  England  states. 


Eight  Books  of  Caesars  Gallic  War.  By  Pro- 
fessors  Harper  and  Tolman.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company. 

This  new  edition  of  the  text  of  Coesar's  Commen- 
taries is  prepared  to  illustrate  a  method  different 
from  the  traditional  one.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  editions  in  several  particulars: 

1.  The  indication  in  the  text  of  every  new  word 
by  full-faced  type. 

2.  The  insertion  of  "Topics  of  Study"  based  up^u 
the  portion  read. 
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3.  Word-lists  containing  in  convenient  order 
those  words  of  which  a  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
any  satisfactory  reading  of  the  text. 

4.  An  indication  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  number 
of  times  each  word  occurs. 

5.  Notes  to  compare  idioms,  phrases,  etc. 

6.  Prose  composition  based  on  special  chapters. 

7.  A  historical  introduction. 

8.  Numerous  illustrations  and  maps,  etc. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  intelligent 
and  successful  experience  in  teaching  "Caesar,"  and 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  examination  by  every 
teacher  of  the  Latin  of  these  commentaries  who  an- 
ticipates or  desires  a  change  from  the  text  he  is  now 
using. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  Victor 
Hugo's  Hernani,  edited  by  Prof,  John  E.  Matzke, 
of  Indiana  University. 

No  literary  production  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  forms  so  convenient  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  study  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
Fiance  as  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani.  This  drama 
embodies  both  the  excellencies  and  the  faults  of  the 
French  romanticists,  and  the  literary  feud  which 
it  inaugurates  was  equal  to  the  famous  quarrel 
about  the  Cid  in  the  XVII.  century. 

This  edition  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  college  stu- 
dents. It  will  contain  an  introduction  intended  to 
show  the  true  position  of  the  play  in  the  history  of 
the  French  drama,  and  the  notes  will  furnish  the 
information  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  text. 


Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.  By 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Supt.  of  Schools,  of  Brooklyn. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Co.  Price  60c. 
It  is  altogether  a  pleasant  surprise  to  look  through 
an  old-fashioned  grammar  that  comes  from  the  press 
in  1891  as  a  new  book.  Mr.  Maxwell  evidently  be- 
lieves that  the  grammar  of  the  English  language  is 
what  Lindlay  Murray  held  it  to  be.  The  study  of 
it  is  useful  (1)  as  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  think- 
ing process;  (2)  as  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  sentences, 
and  (3)  as  furnishing  the  rules  for  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage. He  holds  that  children  should  not  enter 
upon  this  study  before  they  are  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  not  so  early  as  that,  we  take  it,  except  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  previous  prepara- 
tion and  of  competent  instruction.  In  another  re- 
spect this  grammar  is  so  old  that  it  is  new.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  teacher  knows  how  to  teach  what 
the  book  contains,  and  has  very  little  to  say  about 
methods  of  instruction.  It  divides  grammar  into 
orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  and 
presents  the  essential  ideas  of  each.  But  it  differs 
from  the  old  books  in  that  it  begins  with  the  sen- 
tence, and  finds  the  parts  of  speech  by  the  analysis 
of  this. 

The  definitions  are,  for  the  most  part,  models  of 
precision  in  statement.  The  least  satisfactory  are 
those  employed  in  the  discussion  of  the  verb.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  what  the  author  calls  "Economy  of 
Attention"  that  is  of  special  value  in  that  it  teaches 
the  leading  attributes  of  a  good  style  of  speaking 
and  writing.  This  book  contains  the  elements  of 
the  science  of  sentence  construction,  and  as  it  ig- 
nores method,  it  contains  nothing  new.  It  is  a 
strong  and  eloquent  protest  against  the  doctrine  that 
English  grammar  should  be  eliminated  from  our 
course  of  study.  It  voices  that  reactionary  sentiment 
which  is  beginning  to  find  expression  in  many  quar- 
ters that  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar in  our  schools. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate or  a  state  certificate  will  do  well  to  attend  the 
Covington  Indiana  Normal  School.  .Summer  terra 
opens  June  9,  and  continues  eight  weeks.  Address 
W.  R.  Humphrey,  Covington,  Ind. 

Among  books  for  teachers,  "  The  Teachers'  and 
Students'  Library,'"  stands  without  a  rival  in  every- 
day usefulness.  Its  popularity  is  based  on  the  test 
of  five  years  use  in  the  school  room.  One  large 
octavo  vol.,  only  $2.50.  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago, 
publisher. 

The  Educational  Convention,  to  be  held  at  To- 
ronto, July  14  to  17,  will  be  an  international  event 
of  so  much  importance  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to 
miss  it.  This  is  an  axiom.  Here's  another:  The 
Wabash  is  the  great  through-car  line  from  Chicago. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  go  any  other  way. 
Trains  leave  Chicago  at  3:00  and  10:30  p.  m.,  daily. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  clear  money  than  you 
ever  made  in  your  life,  send  for  circulars  and  price 
of  the  Queen  Plater,  for  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper, 
and  brass  plating;  can  be  used  by  any  one.  Plates 
beautiful  and  equal  to  the  finest  new  work,  every 
class  of  goods,  or  metals.  $20  a  day  can  easily  be 
made.  Address,  Queen  City  Silver  and  Nickel 
Plating  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

energy  always  wins. 
Queen  City  Silver  and  Nickel  Plating  Co. ,  East  St. 
Louis,  Ills. 

Gents: — The  Queen  Plater  beats  anything  I  ever 
saw  to  make  money.  When  I  received  it,  I  put  in 
a  brass  ring  to  test  it;  and  to  my  surprise  it  was 
nicely  silver-plated  in  five  minutes.  I  made  $29.40 
the  first  week,  and  $47.85  the  second  week,  plating 
jewelry  and  tableware.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month  I  had  $197.45  clear  profit.  I  now  get  all  the 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  jewelry,  one  person  can 
plate  without  going  from  home.  I  will  let  my 
son  use  the  Plater  I  now  have  at  home,  and  I  am 
going  out  to  sell  Platers.  I  sold  three  today,  at 
$10.00  each,  and  did  some  plating  besides.  I  be- 
lieve any  enterprising  person  can  make  a  grand 
success  of  this  business. 

Very  Respectfully, 
Atlanta,  111.,  March  6,  1891.     —J.  B.  Baldwin. 

From  the  country,  from  the  city, 
Come  the  schoolma'ms  young  and  pretty, 
Going  to  the  great  convention,  the  convention  at 
Toronto; 

These  young  ladies'  heads  are  level, 
Via  the  Wabash  Line  they  travel, 
Thereby  getting  choice  of  two  routes,  with  through 
sleepers  to  Toronto. 

note. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in 
September,  a  complete  "Text  boak  of  Elementary 
Physics,"  chiefly  Experimental,  by  Edwin  H.  Hall, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard  College, 
and  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Boston 
English  High  School. 

This  book  will  contain  among  other  things  the 
forty  required  experiments  mentioned  in  the  Har- 
vard pamphlet,  and  cuts  from  photographs  of  some 
of  the  more  novel  elementary  apparatus  actually  in 
use  in  the  Harvard  College  physical  laboratory. 

The  same  publishers  also  have  in  press  an  "Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Physics,"  for  High  Schools, 
by  Charles  R.  Allen,  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
High  School. 
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"  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"I'm  off  for  Toronto,  Sir,"  she  said. 
"  May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  Yes,  if  you  use  the  Wabash,  Sir,"  she  said. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION 
TO  TORONTO,  JULY,  189I. 

This  event,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  in 
terested  in  the  cause  of  education,  whether  profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  as  the  time  approaches,  will 
continue  to  attract  attention,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  best  possible  route  to  select  on  this  occasion, 
will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  offers  to  the 
intending  visitor  East  on  this  occasion,  facilities  not 
afforded  by  any  other  route  for  the  reason  that: 

1.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  running  Pull- 
man Palace  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto  without  change. 

2.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Niagara  Falls, 
and  from  thence  resuming  its  journey  to  Toronto 
over  its  own  rails. 

3.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that  can  afford 
its  patrons  the  option  of  a  route  to  Toronto  over  its 
direct  line  by  way  of  Port  Huron  or  by  way  of  De- 
troit, as  they  may  wish. 

4.  It  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago,  under  the 
same  ownership,  with  its  own  line  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  Toronto. 

5.  It  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  quickest 
line  from  Chicago  to  Toronto. 

The  St.  Clair  River  Tunnel,  under  the  St.  Clair 
River,  between  Port  Huron  and  Sarnia,  connecting 
the  United  States  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada— one 


of  the  greatest  and  most  important  feats  of  modern 
simes,  is  completed,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  open 
for  traffic  on  this  occasion. 

A  Canadian  custom  officer  is  stationed  at  the 
company's  depot  in  Chicago,  Dearborn  Station,  en- 
abling the  passengers  to  get  their  baggage  exam- 
ined, passed  customs,  and  checked  to  destination  in 
Canada,  thus  avoiding  vexatious  delays  at  the  Can- 
adian frontier. 

One-hundred  Pullman  Palace  sleeping  cars  have 
been  secured  for  this  occasion,  insuring  the  patrons 
of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  satisfac- 
tory and  proper  accommodations. 

The  rates  already  announced  for  this  occasion  are 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  $2.00  association 
membership  fee,  making  the  excursion  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Toronto  and  return  $14.45,  including 
membership  fee.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  whether  members  of  association  or  not. 

Hundreds  of  attractive  side  trips  from  Toronto  to 
all  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  East,  at  greatly 
reduced  rates,  have  been  arranged  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 

Any  further  information,  together  with  descriptive 
circulars,  tourists  publications,  time  tables,  maps, 
and  reservation  of  sleeping  car  accommodations,  de- 
tails regarding  side  trips,  and  many  other  things 
which  you  may  wish  to  know,  will  be  cheerfully  at- 
tended toby  addressing  E.  H.  Hughes,  Gen'l  West. 
Pass.  Agent,  103  South  Clark  St.,  ChicEgo,  or  W. 
E.  Davis,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  G.  T.  R'y,  Chicago. 

The  pretty  schoolma'm  (and  she  is  numerous)  will 
go  to  Toronto  via  the  Wabash  Line.  This  informa- 
tion is  for  young  gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  noble 
army  of  pedagogues.    A  hint  to  the  wise,  etc. 


RV  A  HI  Nf  The  following 
rifiuinu.  Aids  are  confi. 
dently  recommended  to  teach- 
ers as  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  Class  Work  in  Reading. 

BadUm'S  : ::  ::  ia  Lai z lag -.  and 

Beading. 

A  manual  for  primary  teachers.  Plain 
and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school  room.  $1.50. 

BadUm's  :  -.:?isj  Stoats  to  Staling  (A 

PrimkrJ. 

Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    2$  cts. 

Badlaa's  first  Beadtrs. 

New  and  valuable  word  exercises,  de- 
signed to  follow  the  above.  These  books 
will  teach  pupils  to  read  more  quickly 
and  better  than  any  other  series.  30 
cents. 

Falltr's  IllaitraUd  Prlmtr. 

Presents  the  word-method  in  a  very 
attractive  form  to  the  youngest  readers. 
35  cts. 

Wright's  Hatait  Btadtrt:  3tasido  aal  ~-~ 
tllt. 

No.  t,  25  cts.;  No.  2,  35  cts.;  No. 3, 45 
en.;  Col.  Parker  says  of  these  books: 
"The  first  Readers  ever  modelled  on 
the  plan  of  making  the  thought  pri- 
mary, the  wwd  secondary." 
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ITING. 


A  Good  Hand- 
writing renders 
the  misuse  of  language  pain- 
fully apparent.  The  follow- 
ing books  will,  if  properly  used, 
make  good  writers  of  English. 


";: .  :  Lessoas  in  Eaglish  (Book  1). 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  school. 
Contains  exercises  for  reproduction  pic- 
ture lessons,  letter-writing,  uses  of  parts 
of  speech,  etc.    35  cts. 

Hyde's  Lessoas  in  English  (Book  2). 

For  Grammar  schools.  Has  enough 
technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
language.  60  cts.  These  books  are  in 
use  in  more  than  250  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England. 

Uettlejoha  :  Eaglish  Grammar. 

Also  composition,  versification,  para- 
phrasing, etc.  For  high  schools  and 
academies.    80  cts. 

Williams'  Compositioa  aad  Shotorio  by  Prac- 
tice. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Com- 
bines the  smallest  amount  of  theory  with 
an  abundance  of  practice.    75  cts. 


3traag's  Ezerolstt  ia  English. 

Examples  for  criticism  and  correction 

35  cts- 

S*nd  for  cur  oompltlt  Catalogue  Juit  iuutd,  fully  dttoriblna  (*«»•  and  our  othtr  important  books  in  all  branahf  of  School  Work 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


'piTHMETic.1::^; 

may  be  able  to  fully  under- 
stand and  easily  use  the 
Fundamental  Rules  it  is  important 
that  a  proper  foundation  be  laid  in 
the  first  years  of  school.  For  this 
purpose  teachers  should  use— 
Badlam's  Aids  to  Numbers. 

For  Teachers.  First  Series.  Consists 
of  25  cards  for  sight-work  with  objects 
from  one  to  ten.    40  cts. 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Numbers. 

For  Pupils.  First  Series.  Supple- 
ments the  above  with  material  for  slate- 
work.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Nnmbar. 

For  Teachers.  Second  Series.  For 
sight-work  with  objects  above  ten.  40  cts. 

Badlam's  Number  Charts. 

11  x  14  inches.  Designed  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  in 
lowest  primary  grades.  5  cts.  each;  per 
100,  $4.00. 

Luddlagton's  Picture  Problems. 

Seventy  cards,  3x5  inches,  in  colors, 
to  teach  by  picture  combinations  from 
one  to  ten.    65  cts. 


Howlaad's  Drill  Cards. 

For  rapid  practice  work  in  middle 
grades;  3  cts.  each;  per  100,  $2.40. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


6  9omeraet  Street, 
BOSTON. 


18  Aator  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


186  Wabaah  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Exhaustion 


•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

Every  fibre  of  the  human  body  contains  the  phosphates.  They  are  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  every  tissue,  and  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  sound 
bodily  health. 

These  phosphates  are  consumed  with  every  effort,  and  if  the  waste  is  not  supplied 
exhaustion  will  follow. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  supplies  these  phosphates,  and  thereby  relieves  exhaus- 
tion and  increases  the  capacity  for  labor. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Krout,  Van  Wert,  O.,  says: 

"  Decidedly  beneficial  in  nervous  exhaustion." 
Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS, 

CAUTION; — Be  sure  the  word  «« HORSFORD'S"  is  PRINTED  on  the  label.   All  others  are  spurious. 

NEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK- 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  advertisement 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  issue  of  Trie  Jour- 
nal, is  one  of  three  or  four  schools  in  the  U.  S., 
which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
civil  and  mechanical  engineers.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Institute  is  the  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive "shop  practice"  of  the  students  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  Not  only  are  machines  designed 
and  working  drawings  made,  but  actual  construction 
is  required  and  is  made  possible  in  extensive  work- 
shops, the  equipment  of  which  has  cost  over  forty 
thousand  dollars.  H.  T.  Eddy,  the  new  President, 
is  well  known  as  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  a  great  educator  and  or- 
ganizer. 

RHYME  AND  REASON. 

All  teachers  who  go  to  Toronto 
This  important  fact  should  be  onto: 
That  the  Wabash  railway 
Runs  two  trains  a  day, 
With  through  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto. 
For  maps  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
coming  National  ^Educational  Convention,  address 
F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Allow  me  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of 
Ely's  Cream  Balm.  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza  and  catarrh  and  was  induced  to 
try  your  remedy.  The  result  was  marvelous.  I 
could  hardly  articulate,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  my  hoarseness 
disappeared,  and  I  was  able  to  sing  a  heavy  role  in 
Grand  Opera  with  voice  unimpaired.  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  all  singers. — Wm.  H.  Hamilton, 
Leading  Basso  of  the  C.  D.  Hess  Grand  Opera  Co. 


SHAKESPEARE  HEARD  FROM. 

At  a  seance  in  Chicago  some  evenings  since,  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare,  being  called  upon  for  a  son- 
net, began  as  follows: 

"That  teacher  is  a  rank  galoot 
Who  does  not  use  the  Wabash  route 
In  going  to  Toronto — ." 

At  this  point  the  representative  of  a  competing 
line,  who  was  present,  fell  dead,  and  Shakespeare 
vanished.  If  the  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  finish, 
it  would  doubtless  have  given  as  a  reason  for  this 
beautiful  sentiment,  that  the  Wabash  is  the  only 
line  running  through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  To- 
ronto, and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  passengers 
choice  of  two  routes  (Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific)  from  Detroit.  For  maps  and  full  informa- 
tion, write  F.  A.  Palmer,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just 
published  an  Elementary  Hand-Book  on  Po- 
table Water,  written  by  Prof.  Floyd  Davis,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  a 
book  of  120  pages,  elegantly  bound,  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  physician,  and  to  all  readers  who 
take  any  interest  in  sanitary  problems.  Sent  by 
mail  for  $1.00 

From  time  to  time  for  a  number  of  years,  certain 
of  our  citizens  have  gone  to  Canada,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  are  proud  of  them.  Now  we  are 
going  to  give  Miss  Canada  a  look  at  our  teachers — 
Uncle  Sam's  favorite  children.  We  apprehend 
that  this  will  settle  the  question  of  annexation.  By 
the  way,  everybody  is  going  via  the  Wabash  Road. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  travel  alone,  or  in  bad  com- 
pany, use  that  line  from  Chicago.  Two  daily  trains 
right  through  to  Toronto. 
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FOR.  SALE. — RAILROAD  LANDS  IN   SOUTHERN  ILLI- 
NOIS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  are  offer- 
ing lands  at  so  low  a  price  that  it  seems  absurd  to 
tell  what  they  are  capable  of  producing,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  crops  from  apple  orchards  are  yielding 
from  $300  to  S500  per  acre.  There  are  many  farm- 
ers, fruit  growers,  who  are  realizing  each  year  from 
$150  to  S500  per  acre  for  their  fruit  and  early  vege- 
tables, and  some  who  are  realizing  $1,000  per  acre. 
These,  of  course  are  successful  men  of  business,  who 
study  how  to  do  it.  Do  you  want  the  same  chance 
to  make  money?  You  can  have  it  by  going  into  this 
country  and  buying  some  of  the  same  lands  from 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  by  ap- 
plying the  ability  you  have  in  a  business  manner  to 
their  improvement  and  cultivation,  you  can  have  in 
a  short  time  as  valuable  land  as  that  of  a  successful 
fruit  grower,  on  the  line  of  this  railroad,  who  said 
the  other  day,  "I  have  brought  my  land  to  such  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  that  no  one  can  buy  it  from 
me  for  $500  per  acre,  as  I  can  net  $100  per  acre  off 
it  every  year." 

Most  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  can  be  made  to  produce 
the  same  results.  They  lie  along  the  line  of  this 
railroad  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  15  miles,  and  the 
country  is  traversed  by  many  other  railroads,  thus 
affording  every  facility  for  transportation  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  any  market  that  may  be  se- 
lected, fruit  express  trains  being  run  daily  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  points. 

Sheep  raising  is  as  profitable  on  the  hill  lands 
there  as  in  any  place  in  Ohio. 

Address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  Skene,  Land  Commis- 
sioner I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  78  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


To  the  Educational  Public. 

Our  list  of  Text-books  now  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic— primary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  advanced. 

Algebras — adjusted  to  any  course. 

Geometry,  Trigonometries  adapted  to  various 
courses. 

Logarithms  and  Logarithmic  Tables,  Analyt- 
ical Geometry  (in  preparation),  Conic  Sections, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

English:  Primary  Language  Lessons,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  Versification,  Lectures  Intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  English  Literature,  English 
and  American  Literature,  English  and  American 
Classics. 

Latin:  Prose  Composition  for  High  Schools, 
Prose  Composition  for  Colleges;  Sallust,  Plautus, 
Livy,  Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations),  Ovid,  and 
over  twenty  other  classics  now  in  preparation. 

Greek:  Prose  Composition  (based  upon  the  Ana- 
basis after  the  plan  of  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition). 

Physiology:  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
and  Academic. 
Spelling,  Civil  Government,  Political 
Economy,  Bible  Studies,  Psychology, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Supplement- 
ary work  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry. 
Nearly  all  these  books  have  been  prepared  within 
the  last  five  years,  many  of  them  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years.    They  embody  the  best  thought  and 
skill  available.      Our  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

Bomton.  N&w  VorU.  Ct,Ioa(to. 
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Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Our  readers  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  Fontaine,  34  West  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  City,  for  his  circulars  giv- 
ing affidavits  and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures 
from  prominent  people.  The  doctor  is  an  aurist  of 
world-wide  reputation.  See  his  advertisement  else- 
where. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestipuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between 
Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal  points 
in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 
Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 
The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 
The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.    Electric  Reading  Lamps 

in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First-Class. 

First-Class  People  Patronize  First- Class  Lines. 
Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  Tickets  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Cives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  KVERYWHRRr 
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Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

It  will  pay  every  progressive  and  capable  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  have  his  or  her  record  looked  into, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  advanced  in  their  work  and 
compensation,  to  learn  something  of  the  Public- 
School  Bureau,  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  and  E.  R.  Morgan.  This  they  can  do 
without  expense  by  requesting  information,  etc.,  of 
the  Public-School  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111. 

A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR  FOR  189I,  FREE. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  has 
issued  one  of  the  handsomest  calendars  we  have  yet 
seen  for  1891. 

Enclose  three  cents  postage  to  F.  H.  Lord,  G.  P.  & 
T.  A.,  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Ry.,  Chicago  111.,  and  a 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

"RED  EXPRESS"  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Commencing  December  21,  1890,  the  Jackson- 
ville Southeastern  Line  will  run  through  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  "Sante  Fe  Route."  There  will  be  Jacksonville 
Southeastern  Line  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  Eureka, 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  trains  from  Eu- 
reka to  Chicago.  The  day  trains  will  consist  of 
elegant  reclining  chair-cars,  beautiful  coaches;  and 
the  night  trains  will  have  reclining  chair-cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping-cars.  The  equipment  is  all  brand 
new,  and  the  time  will  be  the  same  between  the  two 
great  cities  as  by  any  route.  Trains  will  leave  Peo- 
ria, going  north,  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  2:15  p.  m.  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  7:40  a.  m.  and  7:45  p.  m.,  re- 
spectively. In  going  south,  trains  will  leave  Peoria 
at  12:55  a.  m.  and  1:15  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  at  7:35  a.  m.  and  8:00  p.  m. 

W.  W.  Kent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the 
second  edition  (revised  and  improved)  of  "  Our 
Own  Country,"  book  III.  of  "The  World  and  Its 
People."  This  book  is  volume  VII.  of  "The  Young 
Folks'  Library,"  a  popular  series  edited  by  Larkm 
Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal 
School. 

LOCATE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Drouth,  Indian  scare,  Failure  of  crops,  etc., 
will  turn  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  localities 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  more  favorable. 
No  particular  country  has  all  the  good  things,  and 
none  can  claim  any  royal  road  to  wealth  except 
through  hard  work  and  close  economy.  We  conn 
dently  believe,  however,  that  the  South,  with  a 
mild  climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
any  crop  grown  North,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  lands, 
etc.,  offers,  especially  to  men  of  moderate  means, 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  Northern  families  have  already 
located  at  points  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divis- 
ion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, and  yet  there  is 
room  for  many  more.  Any  contemplating  a  change 
of  location  should  write  the  undersigned  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  for  reliable  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  South.      J.  F.  Merry,  Asst.Gen.  Pass.Agt. 

To  Superintendents  and  Principals.  — A  summer 
school,  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  who  desire  to  study  the  ed- 
ucational principles  of  Froebel  in  the  so-called  kin- 
dergarten and  new  education  methods  in  their  ap- 
plication to  elementary  school  work,  will  be  opened 
at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  July  20.  The  school 
will  continue  for  two  weeks,  and  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  actual  work  as 
well  as  for  study.  For  full  particulars  address  Supt. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


I— ELY'S  CREAM  BALM— Cleanses  the  Nasall 
I Passages,  Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation,  Heals 
I  the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cnres| 


-  -  THE 
<3/RE  FOP-,.  , 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  66  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.| 


A  New  Physical  Geography. 


Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  University,  has  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  matter  for 

WARREN'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Relief  Maps,  New  Geological  Maps,  and  many  additional  diagrams  and  maps.    This  New  Book 
retains  the  excellent  features  of  the  old  edition,  which  has  been  the  most  popular  school 
book  ever  published.    Send  for  specimen  pages  and  fuller  information. 

Also  the  newest,  best,  and  S~>  f~\  TD  "V"  "D  (~\  (~)  \T  O  Tnev  contain  one-fifth  more 
cheapest  series  of   ...    .    ^  ^  ~~      *      *  ^-S         ^   writing  space  than  any  other 

series.    They  have  some  new  and  attractive  features  as  to  method.    Send  for  sample  copies. 


Monroe's  New  Readers, 
Warren's  New  Geographies, 
Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  L.  BELDEN,  Western  Agent, 

184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


ALSO 


Powell's  Language  Series, 
Greene's  Grammars. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


{Mention  THE  JOURNAL  when  writing  to  the  publiehert.) 


